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CHAPTER I 


The Buth and Education of Valentine, with the Parental Pacubraritus 
and Premature Death of his immediate Ancestor 


IN one of the most ancient and populous boroughs in the county of Suffolh, 
there resided a gemug named Jonathan Voa, who, m oider to make a 
fortune with rapidity, tned everything, but failed to succeed in anything, 
Decause he could stick long to nothing 

At the age of five and tventy, this gentleman, wo was held to be a 
hughly respectable Christian, sm consequence of his regular attendance at 
church twice every Sabbath day, becime entmoured of the expectations of 
‘Mass Penelope Long, 2 young lady who bad an uncle supposed to have 
made a mint of money somehow, and an aunt who was believed to have 
another mint somewhere 

9 the best of Miss Penelope’s belief, she had not another relative in 

the world, and as this belief was singularly enough imparted to Jonathan, 
he at once became inspired with the conviction that he could not con: 
vemently do better than secure Miss Penelope, seeing that, if even he were 
not made wealthy at once, there was wealth in the family, which must at 
some period or other be fis, as neither uncles nor aunts, though they live 
much too long for the convenience of many, are immortal 

‘Accordingly Jonathan embraced the very earliest opportunity of assailing 
‘Muss Penelope s heatt, and this he managed to do with considerable com- 
fort to himself, and with no inconsiderable satisfaction to the lady for 
‘hile on the one hand Jonathan hed been cast m an msmnuating mould, 
on the other he and Penelope were of the self same ‘‘ordet,’ a crcum- 
stance which, in a town where the exghteenpenny people cannot associate 
with the shtilmg mdivduals without being regularly cut by the half 
crowners, clearly renders the first advances in matters of this description 
pecultaily agreeable 

‘Jonathan, therefore, at once manfully commenced the attack with an 
orginal remark, having refeience to the weather , but findmg this a some- 
what barren topic, he adioitly changed 1t to that of the eloquence of the 
munister of St James s—a subject with winch they were both of cour e 
perfectly conversant, and which lasted them, with sundry interpolations, 
ati] pradence compelled them to separate for the mght. 
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‘The next eveni appointment, the attack was renewed, and the 
thing was owed oe iat ardour for a period of fifteen years, Jonathan 
being nataraily anxious to defer the consummation of his happiness as long 
as he possibly could, in expectation of an event which might canse both 
Venelope and himself to sport “the trappings and the suits of woe.” At 
the expiratiun of this period, however, it having been delicately sug- 
gested by Penelope that they tnd known each other Jong enough to kriow. 
each other well, the day was named, and in the presence of Uncle John 
and Aunt Eleanor, Jonathan and Penelope were united. 

Tn less than twelve months from this period, Jonathan was presented 
with an interesting pledge of affection im the perfect similitude of 2 son, 
This, of course, made Ins heart giad. Ile kissed his heir, sang to him, 
and would inevitably have killed him, but for the interposition of the 
nurse, who insisted upon taking the child away just as Jonathan was urging 
him to drink his pa’s health in 2 glass of hot brandy-and-wat 

‘Now Jonathan, as we have stated, could never, in pecuniary matters, 
get on—a circumstance not attributable solely to ‘his inability to adhere 
for any length of time to any one pursuit, but also to the fact that, with 
all his ardent love of independeace—with all his eager anxiety to realize 
a mpid and a splendid fortune, he was exceedingly improvident, and had 
n really reat contempt for all small sums of money. He would lend twenty 
pounds at any time without the most remote prospect of its ever being 
Feturned, of accept a bill of exchange for that of any,other amount without 
acchance of its being honoured hy the drawer. This kept him perpetually 
poor, ‘The more money he got, the more he thus got rid of : d, he 
was always in debt, and that always in proportion to the amount of his 
income, 

Uncle John knowing this to be one of the chief characteristics of 
Jonathan, and conceiving it to be high time to convince him of the pro- 
priety of acting with less improvidence in future, sought, immediately after 
the christening of his heir—who, at the instance of Aunt Eleanor, was 
named Valenttne—to impress upon his mind the expediency of reforming, 
Of course Jonathan saw the force of the suggestion in a moment. He 

misel to reform ; and he did reform. He was inexorable for a month, 

le would not lend a shilling ; nor would he accept a bill to accommodate 
any man, He had a family, and in justice to that family he could not 
consent to do il. At the expiration of the month, however, his resolution 
vanished. He was induced bya friend to do that which he had often 
done before, but which he promised Uncle John that he would never 
do again, and when the time came for honouring the instrament, neither 
he nor his friend could make up the amount, and the consequence was 
that he was immediately arrest. a 

falentine was of course then too young to be actively engaged in pro- 

moting the release of the author of his being; but it ip notwihstanding 
‘a fact, that he caused him to be released, seeing that through him, anc 
through him alone, Uncle John paid the bill, and thus set him at liberty. 
This event had a salutary efect upon Jonaihan, He had no more to do 
with those dangerous instruments. hat he lent was lent in specie: he 
would not lend his name to any man after that. 

Now, in obedience to Nature’s immutable law, Master Valentine 

iually grew older ; and when he had arrived at the age of nine years, 
fe was placed by Uncle Jobn under the care of the Reverend Henry Paul, 
gentleman who, being unable with any great degree of comfort to support 
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‘himself, a wife, and seven culdren, upon the £50 2 year which he denved 
from his caracy, took a lmted number of pupils, at twelve guineas per 
annum, and no extras 

‘Mr Paul's academy was m the mmediate vicinity of Newmarket, and 
‘Mr. Paul Inmself was a benevolent and virtuous man He would shnak 
from even the semblance of a dishonourable action, and would, rather than 
be guilty of one, no matter how vemial im the eye of the world st might be, 
ave, glorying mm the rectitude of his conduct, on staryation’s bunk His 
father had been an eminent merchant, and so successful m the early part 
of lus careen, that he had at one time realized a fortune of at least £200,000 
He did not, however, relinquish busness Determined to do all m his 
power for lus son—who, having recened = sound preparatory education, 
twas sent to Cambudge—he continued to pursue his old course of amassing 
wealth The year, however, m which his son left Cambndge was a 
disastrous year to him A. seties of unsuccessful speculations completely 
nuned him He not only lost all he poweéssed, but was plunged mto 
debt so deeply that extriertion was unpossible Su he became a bankrupt, 
and in the room in which his creditots met for the first time, the conscious- 
ness of hss position overpowered hum, and he died broken-hearted 

‘Mr Henry Paul was thus thown upon the world without a shillng and 
Without a fend He bad neglected to make fends while at college, by 
‘being subservient to mere rank with a view to pationage, and had there 
fore no prospect of promotion Foi some considerable time he was hterally 
starving, but at last obtamed a curacy, and soon after became enamoured. 
of an accomplished young crenture just as poor as himself, who was a 
governess m the rector’s fay, and whom he marned, and thus ma 
Pecuniary point of view sealed the fate of both for ever 

From ‘stich a man Valentine need not have expected seventy, albeit he 
had a lively apprehension of it at fast Mr Paul regarded ns pupils with 
considerate tendemess Had they been his own childien hus treatment of 
them could not have been marked with more affection. His chef anxiety was 
to impart to them # knowledge of the nght course, and a full appreciation 
of the advantages of which its. bp? 1s productive His censure was em- 
‘bodied m his praise of others , his only punishment consisted in withholding 


reward. 

‘When Valentine had been at this academy five years, during which time 
he had made considerable progress, hus father, while tryimg some nautical 
experiment 1n 9 narrow-bellied water-butt, pitched, to the unspeakable 
mortification of an extensive circle of fnends, headlong to the bottom, and 
was drowned This event was to Valentine a source of deep affliction, and 
+he left school in consequence, never to return , for after the solemn deposit 
of the remains of the departed m the family vault, the afflicted widow, as the 
only means of obtaimng the slightest consolation, kept Valentine at home 

hs gnef, however, speedily vanished. He had everything he wished 
for—was petted and “spoiled * Uncle John allowed the widow a re- 
able annuity, and the widow allowed Val to do just what he pleased. 
fe was usually from home the meater part of the day, either shooting, 
Innting, fishing, dnving, or cncketng, and as he became an adept at 
every active game, he mvanably had some match or other on hand ‘Thus 
matters went on for the space of four years, when 1 circumstance happened 
which influenced Ins conduct through hfe so materially, that had it not 
occurred, the probability 1s that his adventures would never have been 
‘pubbshed to the world. 
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CHAPTER IL 


The Genius and characteristic Honour of a great Magician ; Valentine 
inspires the Spirit of his Art. 
‘Wuen the birthplace of Valentine was visited by Signor Antonio Hes- 
tio de Bellamoniac, juggler to the King of Naples, and teacher of the 
Tack art to Gwang Too Twang, the Grand Emperor of China, it was 
announced that a wonderful eakibition of the science of legerdemain, of 
which the siguor was for the nonce an Italian professor, would take place 
in a room at the back of the Bull, a well-known inn, 

Now the Bull was the nightly resort of a select number cf townsmen, 
of whom the chief in the estimation of the company was a Mr, Timotheus 
‘Yronsides, the reporter and sub-editor of one of the journals—a gentleman 
whom the signor so delighted the evening previously to the wonderful 
exhibition, that he voluntarily promised to give him’ ‘a lift,”"—in con- 
sideration’ of which promise the signor gave him a carte blanche to send 
in av many friends as he pleased. 

‘Well, the hour at which the performances were to take place arrived, 
and the signor sew with dismay that he had embarked in a most atrocious 
speculation, ‘There were not more than five-and-twenty patrons of art 
present; uf whom seven ouly paid the admission-fee,—namely, the stall 
charge of 3d.; and therefore, ax the gross receipts amounted to no more 
than ts. 9d, Signor Antonio Hesperio de Bellamoniac determined on 
staring the ext morning for some place in which genius was more highly 
appreciated, and somewhat more liberally mized. 

nm mentioning this, his fixed determination, after the performance, to 
Mr. Jronsides, gentleman on the instant pointed out the extreme 
madness of the idea, explained to him that Wednesday was the 
market-day, that his paper was published on the Tuesday, that hundreds 
of farmers with their wives and daughters would then be in town, and 
that he was perfectly certain to have an audience crammed to the ceiling, 
after the just and impartial criticism he intended to give. To this the 
signor listened somewhere about half a smile, which was clearly 
indicative of the existence of a species of incredulity, with which they who 
are in the habit of gulling others invariably regard those who, as they 
imagine, are desirous of guiling them. He didn't see it clearly. He had 
not the smallest doubt about its being all correct; he knew that he was 
uble to astonish them ; but how were they to be caught? What sort of 
critique could be written to bring them? These were the questions which 
the si regarded as of infinite importance, 

«Dit show you,” said Ironsides, “ how we'll proceed : step here, and 
you shall judge for yourself.” 

‘They sccortingly Telired to a little back parlour, in which they remained 
somewhat more than two hours concocting a criticism on the evening’s 
perormance, ‘which certainly was, according to the signor’s own acknows 
led ment gr Hamer 

“Now,” said the signor, “can this in?” 

" Certain,” exied Ironsides; “ay besour 


“T don't doubt your honour, but have you the power?” 
* Beyond every species of doubt !” replied the Journalist. 
“ Good,” said the signor—‘‘good, very good : the justice of it pleases, 
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Excellent good! Non T'll tell you what Pll do ‘That there’s safe to 
Graw ’em—there can’t be two opimons about that Vot sxy you, thea? 
Til hie the large concert-room upon the Market-hill, and you shall go 
reg'lars mn the profits ” 

iy 1 shouted Ironsides _** So certam am I that we shall have 
a good house, that I'll bear half the losses, whatever they may be” 

*eThat's precisely the game!” sad the signor—‘“I'm delighted 
Fave you got such a thing as a crown? I expected some remittances 
this morning, which can’t now be here before to morrow ”” 

“ With pleasure ” cried Fronsides 

“TI want to get some bills out,” contmued the symor, ‘very early in 
the mornmg "———-* Leave all that to me,” observed Ironsides, “Tl 
undertake to do that I'll have some Hamers struck off, ay, and’ posted 
before you are up ”” 

* Good again” ened the signor ‘ You know more about them than 
Ido T'lleave st to you entirely ” 

“You find no nonsense about me,” observed Ironsides, using and 
taking the signor by the hand “Good mght * 

“Be sturing with the lark, good Norfolk ' cred the signor, as the 
journalist made his exit 

“Ts this to go down to Mr Ironsides*” anxiously inquired the landlord 

“OF course?” rephed the signor—‘of course Now a hght'” In 
the space of three mutes Signor Antonio Hespeno de Bellamoniac— 
whose real name, it may pethaps be proper to observe, was John Tod— 
submitted to the embrace of Morpheus with great Chnstiin resignation 

‘The next mommng Mr Ironsides wrote the placards, and had them 
printed and posted with so much expedition, that before twelve o'clock 
they illumined the tonn The greit magician beheld these flamers with 
sel, and when in the evemng Ironsides, whose whole soul was centred 
in the spec, brought a paper down to show hun the umpartral critique, he 
applauded him evento the very echo Everything was that mght arranged, 
‘The room was swept, the chandelier polished, and the money taker hued, 
while the cups and the balls, and the thiml les, and the swords, were placed 
im order, to the infimte satisfaction, not only of Ionsides, but of Signor 
Antomo Hespeno de Bellamoniac himself 

In due course of time, the ma:ket morning armed, and the town was, 
as usual, at anearly hour thronged The sgnor was in ecstasies when he 
found so many guly dressed persons, whase countenances seemed ta mdi- 
cate that their possessors were perfectly ready to be duped, wilking 
Jasurely up and oon the principal streets, with ther mouths wide open, 
ready to swallow anything He therefore employed himself durmg the 
day in gomg round and round the town with the view of witnessing the 
avidity with which the contents of the placards were read, and took 
especial care, ssicog , to impress upon each group a mystetious idea of the 
wonderful exhrbrtion 

‘Well, seven o’cloch care, and the stgnor—sporting = pair of huge 
moustachios which he had purchased for this occasion expressly-—wnggled 
his way through the crawd already assembled | The arrangements were 
admirable Only one could pass m ata time, and there stood the magician, 
who drew a shilling from each person until the room was nealy filled, 
when, with an injunction to suffer no one to pass without paying, he 
surrendered his post to the responsible induadual whom Ironsides had 
Uberally engaged, 
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Now the signor was what the world would call an exceedingly clever 
fellow. Me knew that he was perfectly uneducated, and was conscious of 
the coustruction of his sentences being anything but strictly grammatical, 
‘To conceal this, therefore, on the one hand, and to inspire the audience 
with the belief of his being—what he represented himself to be—an Italian, 
on the other, he had recourse to a jargon of his own composition—an 
{indiscriminate mixture of Cockney Engish and Yankee French— which 
never by any chance failed him at a pinch. 

‘At eight o'clock precisely the curtain went up and discovered the great 
magician enveloped in a harsecloth, which he had borrowed of the ostler 
at the Bull, and which wax meant to convey the idea of a robe, His 
appearance was singularly imposing, for he had tied on a long flowing 
beard, which had a peculiarly cabatistic and patriarchal effect, while his 
face—instead of being vulgarly daubed with vermilion—had been carefully 
nibbed over with whitening, to give him the aspect of one much addicted 
to study; and lines had heen ‘made with a burt cork, with the view of 
indicating the fuzrows which that study had established. 

‘As suum as the enthusiasm with which his appearance was hailed had sub- 
sided, the great magician, with due solemnity, stalked forward and addressed 
his audience bricfly as follows :—‘*Ladli and Shenteelmongs, T have de 
honnare to say dis, dat I sall go troo warious parformong, and ven I sall 
svaller hita sword town him troat, I vas give you vong speciment ob venter 
et loquer, dat am to say, speak in him pelly.” What was understood of 
this gave great satisfaction ; but what was most applauded was that which 
‘was most tnintelligible, 

‘The performances then commenced, and the signor went through 
vatiely of old tricks very cleverly. But when he came to his ventri- 
loquism, he completly astounded his audience ; for never having heard 
anything like it before, they were in doubt as to whether there was not in 
hin something superhuman. le then commenced playing the violi 
and allwayh he was an infamous fiddler, he managed to ravish his 
audience by producing a series of the most horrible sounds that ever 
assailed the cars of either man or beast ; and thus terminated the won 
derful perfarmances of the evening. 

Signor cle Bellamoniac’s next cate was, of course, to get the money which 
had been taken at the door during the performance, which, added to the 
sum he had himself received, made the gross amount £23. 15, With 
his and his implements of jugglery—the whole of which were safely depo- 
ited in a small cotton handkerchief-—he repaired to his quarters, where, of 

course, he was son joined by his partner, the journalist. ‘‘Oh'! my dear 
ir!” exclaimed the signor, as Ironsides entered, ‘*I'm bound to you for 
‘Don't mention it,” cried the journalist. “You sec I was 



























hat talented notice of yourn did the trick,” observed the signor ; 
“ that was the game !"” 

* You have a pretty good haul," observed Tronsides. 

“ Hexcellent |? warmly exclaimed the signor ; “‘ vords cannot express my 
deep gratitude. Vor'll you take? 1 mean to stand a good supper to-night, 
£1 pees sind another.” Accordingly, supper was ondered and este, 
and brandy-and-water ad Jiditune the whole of which was directed 
by the signor to be put down to the general account, which was accord- 
ingly done upon Tronsides’ sole responsibility. 

“Now,” said the signor, when Ironsides had drunk pretty freely, shalt 
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we divide the receipts of this glonous st now or in the morning? "—— 
"as you pean, ay dear boyy” a ‘he journals 

“ ell, X want 10 get id », of some of xt,” said the signur 5 
** but perhaps arter hall it ‘ud ‘be done im the morning.” 

“Perhaps it had,” biccuped the journalist. 

«*Yot time ’ll you be down?” inquired the signor. 

“ Any tume you hhe,” rephed Ironsides 

«Shall we tay twelve, toen?” observed the magica, “and by that 
time you'll be able to put down all you have pad for bills, and sutteter ; 
and { shall matst upon your having a couple of guineas hea for that 
entice of yours in the paper ” 

“ Not'a copper !” cned Ironsides. 

“But I insist,” seid the signor. 

“*So you may—but not a copper—not a cop-—” 

« Well I don’t of course want to msult you. If you vont, vy there's a 
hend off the matter,—Come, drink.” 

But Ironsides could drink no more He felt that he had already dinnk 
more than enough, and therefore left his fnend and partner with the undei- 
standing that they were to meet the next moming at twelve. ‘Lhe morning 
came, and ihe jones ‘was as punctual as the sun ; but Swgnor Antonio 
Hespeno de Bellamomiac was non ert urcentus, He ‘had not been seen by 
any one connected with the Bul that mornmg, He had in shoit decamped 
with the money and his implements, without even leaving so much as his 
cad! Mr, Ironsides had therefore to pay for the concert-room, the flamers, 
the men, and the supper, wth the collateral expenses incurred at the mmm 
by the signor—the whole of which he pad too m absolute silence, lest 
the facts of the case should become known ; for he held it to be utterly 
inexpechent to be made the perpetuat butt of the town, 


CHAPTER II. 


Valentine makes rapad Progress —His first sp and Public Display,—Sts king 
Development of Polsiscal Inyustce—A sangunary Local Rebellion 
subdued. 


Or all the magician's auditors on the occasion to which we have alluded, 
‘Valentine was one of the most attentive ; and that portion of the 
formances which most struck hum was the “ignor’s display of Ins power as 
@ ventriloquist, Indeed, so deep an impresnon did it make upon his 
mund, that he firmly resolsed to apply to the magician the following day, 
with the view of ascertammg xf xt were possible for him to become » ven- 
tnloqust himself Finding, however, zhat the signor had sounceremomiously 
Yanushed from the towny he was left entirely to his own resources, and 
after trying with desperation fo1 several days, he discovered, with equal 
astomskment and debght, that he in reahty possessed the powet cf speaking 
‘with an abdominal itonation, and that zealous cultivation would cause 
that power to be fully developed, 
‘He accordmgly commenced a severe course of trammg. He rose early 
erery morning and ractised in the fields, and in domg so, frequently 
led bumself ; for the that was withm bim, not bemg quite under 
coutrel, would occasionally send. the sound in one place when be fully 
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intended it to have beer in apother, The consciousness, however, of his 

ing this power urged him to persevere, and in less than six mont 
[ivarentirely at hiscommand, ‘He then began to astonish all whom he ret, 
He would call an individual by name, and cause the sound to proceed 
apparently from the opposite side of the street. If ladies wete walking 
fore him, he woulil instantly raise the dreaded cry of ‘* Mad dog !”” an 
imitate the growlings of the animal in its paroxysms to perfection. If 
persons were passing an empty house, he would loudly cry ‘‘ Murder !— 
thieves” when, if he could but persuade thera to break open the door, he 
would lead them from room to room by imitations of convulsive groans, 
until the house had obtained the repatation of being haunted, 

‘Valentine's first grand display, however, in public, was at a meeting con- 
venerl at the Guildhall, for the purpose of electing a fit and proper person 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the lamentable death of Mr. Paving Com- 
missioner Cobb.” Party-feeling on that occasion ran high; and the hall at 
the appointed hour was crowded to excess hy the friends of the candidates, 
who looked at each other as if the laws only prevented the perpetration of 
camnilalism on the spot. 

‘As the mayor was about to open the important business of the day, with 
the expression of a lively hope that all parties would havea fair and impar- 
tial hearing, Valentine entered the hall, and having by virtue of perse- 
yerance reached the steps of the rostrum from which the electors were to 
be addressed, prejared at once to commence operations. 3 

The first speaker was Mr. Creedale, an extremely thin gentleman, with 
an claboraicly-chiselled nose, who came forward on the Liberal side to 
nominate Mr. Job Stone. “Gentlemen !” said Mr. Creedale, 

“Nonsense!” cried Valentine, in an assumed voice, of course, which 
appeared to proceed from a remote part of the hall, 

“Gentlemen 1” repented Mr. Creetale, with additional emphasis, 

“Pooh, pooh !" exclaimed Valentine, changing the tone, 

‘Te anay," sa Mr, Creedale, ““be nonsense, oF it may be poob, pooh t 
hut, gentlemen, I address you as gentlemen, and beg that I may not be 
inteniupte “Oh, don't mind Tibbs ; go on !” cried Valentine, 

“ incleed ;” observed Mr. Creedale, with a contemptuous 
curt of the lip. “It's Mr. Tibhs, is it 1” 

“No! no!" cried the accused individual, who was « highly respectable 
grocer, and remarkable for his quiet and unassuming demeanour. 

“'¥ am surprised at Mr. Tibbs,” said Mr, Creedale in continuation" 
have until now regarded him as an individual——* 

“No, no !" again vociferated ‘Tibbs, “It am’t me, anyhow.” 

“Hf Mr. Tibls,” said the mayor, “or any other gentleman be desirous 
of addressing the meeting, he will’ have soon an opportunity of doing 
so.” 

«Upon my honour 1” exclaimed Tibbs, “I've——” 

Mere there were general cries of ‘Order, order! chair!” when Mr. 
Creedale continued “Gentlemen, without adverting to any extraneous 
amatter, gives me unspeakable pleasure to propose ——" 

** A revolutionist !* growled Valentine, in a beavy bass voice, 

“That's me, L s'poset” cried ‘Tibbs exultingly, shaking his head, and 
giving a most trizmphant wink. 

Pnow whose voice that is,” said Mr. Creedale: «That's the voice 
of the Conservative bully. Yes, that's Mr. Brownrigg.” 

“What 1” shouted Brownrigg, in a voice of indignant thunder. 
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+ (What 1" echoed Mr. Creedale.—‘*Say it’s me again,” shouted 
Brownrigg, “just only so much as say it's me again.” 

“Mr, Brownrigg,” observed the mayor, ‘will be pleased to conduct 
himself Aere with propriety.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Brownrigg. “Why fix upon 
me?” 

“That is not the first time,” observed Mr. Creedale, ‘that Mr. Brown- 
rig has been here with the view of blustering for the Conservatives ; but 
it won't" 

‘As true as life!” exclaimed Browarigg, ‘(I never opened my Se 
Mf I did——" Loud cries of “ Order, order! Question! “Chair, chain!” 
drowned the conclusion of the sentence, however interesting it might have 
been, and Mr. Creedale resumed :—‘' As I was about to observe, gentle- 
men, when disgracefully interrupted, it gives me great pleasure to propose 
‘Mr. Stone as——” 

“ A dickey !” screamerl Valentine, assuming the shrill voice of a female, 
“Don't have him! he's a dickey!”® Here the entire meeting cried 
“Shame !" and the candidate rose to repel the insinuation. ** Officers 1” 
shouted the mayor, ‘instantly tun that depraved woman out!” Here- 
upon a corps of corporate constables entered with their staves, and rushed 
to the spot from which the sound appeared to proceed ; but no woman was 
discoverable, 

“Whoop !” cried Valentine, throwing his voice to another part of the 
hall: and the officers rushed to that part with the most Biabevatihy pre- 
cipitation, legally assaulting every elector who stood in their way ; but no 
sooner had they Teached the spot than “the depraved woman” 
appeared to be Iaughing outright in the very body of the meeting. Away 
went the constables, following the sound, and enraged beyond measure at 
their inability to catch ber, when in an instant another ‘‘ Whoop !” was 

to proceed from the spot they had just quitted. Back went the 
constables, knoching aside every man whom they came near, and thus 
creating a scene of indescribable confusion. 

“Tum her out !” cried the mayor, in tones of insulted dignity. 

“Blarm me!” cried the fattest of the constables, foaming with rage, 
“We can’t find her!” Again loud laughter was heard, in which at length 
the entire meeting joined, on beholding the laudable ardour with which 
the constables kept ip the chase. ‘* You low creature !” cried the mayor, 
“*why don’t you leave the hall ? 

a me alone! let me alone!” cried the “creature,” ‘and I'll be 
quiet ;”—and immediately a scream was heard, succeeded by sounds indi- 
cative of the ‘creature being just on the point of fainting. The constables 
fancied that they were sure of her then, nd therefore made another rush ; 
‘but without more success. At length the mayor exclaimed, * Let her be 5 
Jeave her to herself ;” when the constables rel tly withdrew, and com. 























parative silence was restored. 
‘Mr. Creedale then resumed :~‘ A weak invention of the enemy—(No, 
no! and loud cheers)—T - 





“You're a fool!” cried Valentine, in a singularly gruff tone ; oa which 
there were again loud cries of * Shame !” and “Order!” 
“ Y'll commit the first man,” cried the mayor, with a swell of indignation, 


fa pit ill Probably be necessary here to observe that in Suffolk a *dickey ” isthe shaet 
27 268, 
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“who again interrupts these important proceedings, be 4e whomsoever he 
Pi 


ay. 

“Yon can't, old boy !” eried Valentine. i 

“ Who—who is And 2" said the mayor. “*I demand to know instantly 
who it is that dares thus to—~" 

** Dares !” exclaimed Valentine. 

“Dares; ay, dares!” cried the mayor. ‘I'll give five pounds to any 
man whe will point out to me that atrocious individual.” The electors at 
this moment stared at each other, and all appeared lost in amazement. 
"The mayor again rose, and assuming a more tranguil tone, said, “' Keally, 
gentlemen, this is perfectly disgraceful. In the course of my experience I 
Never met with anything even remotely comparable to—” 

“ Jonathan Sprawl,"* cried Valentine. ‘Ile is the man.” 

“ th" saidl the mayor, ‘T thought that—but no, no, I am certain, Bfr. 
Sprawl—" 

PerT assure you,” said Jonathan, “the interruption did not proceed from 
me, on my honour. ‘We who says that it did is a slanderer and no 
gentleman ; and I tell him so openly to his teeth.” 

“1 am satisfied,” said the mayor, ‘quite satisfied, and therefore do 
trust that we shall now be permitted to proceed.” 

Mr, Creedale, who was still in possession of the chair, again resume 








“1 am not inclined,” said he, ‘to indulge on this occasion in anything 
which may tend to create feelings of irritation ; but 1 must be permitted to 
say that I'am utterly astonished at the conduct of-——" 
“Mr. Mauill !” said Vatentine, imitating the voice of Mr. Creedale, the 
cr 





hat’s that?" cried Maxill, a short stumpy man, with a raw-beefy 
face, #1 begs to rise to order, I'claims the protection of the cheer, and if 
no be as Mr, Crevdale means as it’s me, why, sir, I rey the insiniwation 
applause) —and means to say this, that all I can say is—{Bravo, Maxill ) 
all T can say is—is this ~—~’ 

“You're an ass!” cried Valentine, throwing his voice immediately 
behind Ms, Manill. ‘Iluld your tongue !” 

Within the sphere of the reader's observation it has in all probability 
occurred, that a man being, in nautical phraseology, three sheets in the 
wind, and writhing under the lash of some real or imaginary insult, has 
made desperate efforts to reach an opponent through the barrier composed. 
of mutual friends ; if so, if the reader should ever have beheld an individual 
in that interesting position, foaming, and plunging, and blustering, and. 
‘occasionally striking hix dearest friend in his efforts to get at the enemy, 
he is qualified to form some conception of the scene of which ‘* fittle fatty 
Maxill” was the hero. Ie fancied that he had discovered the delinquent. 
Nothing could shake his belicf that an individual named Abraham Bull, 
‘who happened to be standing at the time in his immediate vicinity, was 
the person by whom he had been insulted. He therefore sprang at him 
with great ferocity; but being checked hy those around, who were con- 
scious of Bull's perfect innocence, he, bent upon vengeance, continued 
kicking and bullying, and dealing out his blows right and left indiscrimi- 
nately, until the constables lifted him clean off his legs, and without any 

cher ceremony rolled him into the street. 

‘The mayor now fondly imagined that this would have the effect of 
yestoring perfect order ; he believed that after such an example as that, no 
individual or body of individuals would dare to offer the slightest inter- 
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iption to the proceedings of the day; and having expressed himself 
wear es, he bowed and waved his hand to Mr. Creedale. 
gentleman accordingly came forward once more, and skid— 

« Geatiedien, it is with unspeakable——" 

“Blarney!” cried Valentine.“ Silence!” exclaimed the mayor, with 
a melodramatic stamp that shook the platform. 

“Thee ¢ of England,” said Mr. ‘Mr, Creedale, “nay, the eye of all Europe 
[ Asia, ‘America,’ added Valentine] are upon you, and I can 
only say, Anse anything ‘more—" 

« ,” cried Valentine, assuming the voice of a respectable 
plumber who stood near him. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the mayor, ‘to what a depth of degradation 
have we dived ! I ask, Am I to be supported? (Loud cries of ‘Yes, yes !” 
Then I call ppon. you loudly, boldly, emphatically, and that with all 
the energy of which I am capable, to do so.” (“We will, we will!” 

‘with the Tory sprrmicons «Down with the rank tevolutionary 
raff!” and loud cheers.) 

At this stage of the proceedings the mayor quietly intimated to Mr. 
Creedale that it would per scenes ‘under the circumstances, expedient to 
cut it short ; and Mr, pea having perceived the propriety of that sug- 
gestion, concluded amidst general general uproar, with the following Pointed 
Femark :—# Gentlemen, since ‘hear me speak, I shall beg at 
once to nominate my friend, Mr, Stone, a man whose equal as a fit and 
Proper person to be & Pav ‘Commissioner is not to be found.” 

fereupon there were loud cheers from the Liberal party, and hisses and 
groans from the Tories, and when Mr. Leechamp rose to second the 
nomination, the cheering, and hissing, and groaning were renewed. 

‘Mr, Mac Ireling then’ came Eevect to ‘Propose Mr. Slab, who had 
the whole of the Conservative interest on his side ; but the moment he 
sopeared in front of the platform, Valentine cried, “Now for a sigaal 
re(aliation ! now for our revenge ! 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Mac Ireling. 

“You'll not let a rank Tory speak, if you are men !” exclaimed Valen- 
tine ; and Mr, Mac Ineling was immediately assailed with a tremendous 
volley of groans from the Liberals, who naturally believed that the Con 
setvatives had created the whole of the previous disturbance. 

“Gentlemen 1—Gentlemen GENTLEMEN 1” reiterated the mayor at 
intervals 5 Sppropsiately filled up with hiss hissing, groaning, cheering, whistling, 
and yel “T demand to be he Paes —T insist upon. silence, 
emia or . {oa oe y iat its it not, oh ! let it not go forth to the 
‘world, that the men of this enlightened borough, in the nineteenth 
in the heart of the British emy in the very centre of civilization, are 
slaves to Rees idiots, madmen, and fools” (Loud cheem) Amt I'm 
cipher? ( hear!) On the instant would I diseolve this most out- 
Tigeous meeting, were it not that I am determined to maintain inviolate 
the dignity of the office I have the hongur to hold, and not to be intimi- 
dated, frightened, alarmed, or put down by mere clamonr, (Vehement 
cheering.) If we are to ‘proceed, in the name of blind and impertial 
justice, of sound constitutional common sense, in the name of all that is 
respectable and just, let us do so!” 

‘This pointed and poetic delivered as it was in tones of 
eloquent indignation, had the ‘of imspiring the audience with awe, 
which induced something bearing the semblance of order to prevail, 

<2 
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‘Yr, Maclreling then again forward, and said, “I Hope that my 
sire or Ee eso eens 

“ The Tories !” shouted Valentine. 

“ Heavens }" exclaimed the mayor, with his hands clenched, and raising 
his voice to the highest pitch—“ I'll commit that man who presumes again. 
to utter a single syllable for the purpose of—" Valentine here sent 
into the body of the meeting an awfully derisive ‘“Ha! ha! ha!" which 
<ppeared absolutely to elecnify his worship, who loudly cried, “ Officers 1 
now do your sluty 1” 

In vain those respectable functionaries rushed to the middle of the hall, 
with the laudable view of arresting the delinquent, Loud laughter was 
‘still heard, but invariably behind them, whichever way they happened to 
tum. The Detgpration poured down their cheeks, for their exertions were 
quite terrific, ‘They stamped, puffed and tore, and shook their fists, looking 
eternal daggers at every man in their vicinity. The laughter continuing, 
away they went again with fresh energy inspired by his worship's reiterated. 
cries of “ Officers, now do your duty!” At length, fairly driven to despe- 
ration, they resolved on seizing some one, and accordingly collared Mr. 
Tym, ’a highly reputable baker, whom they happily discovered in the act 

smiling at the ridiculous character of their efforts. In vain Mr. Lym 
proclaimed his innocence—they had caught him in the act! and hence 
proceeded to drag him towanls the door with all possible violence. In 
the space of one minute Mr. Lym was divested of his top coat, under coat, 
waistcoat, anc shirt!—thase articles of apparel having been completely 
tom uff by the enraged functionaries in the due execution of their duty, 
Lym would have left the hall quietly enough, but the Radicals would by 
no mieans suffer him to do 50. ‘They to the rescue ; and on Vi 
tine shouting out “Down with the Republicans!" in one voice, and 
“ Down with the Tories !” in another, a general battle ensued, which was 
Kept up on both sides with infnite spirit, while the mayor, duly mounted 
on the table, kept denouncing the irregular proceedings with all the indig- 
nant energy at his command. 

‘The voice of Valentine was now no longer needed. The electors were 
anshing suffivient noise withont his aid, Te therefore mounted the rostrum, 
partly for safety ani partly with a view to the full enjoyment of the scene, 
and then for the Grst time discovered that instead of the combatants being 
divided into two grand political parties, as they ought to have been, they 
were levelling their blows with indivcrimmate fory, regardless utterly of 
everything but the pleasure of conferring upon some one the honour of a 
hit.” In one comer of the hall there was a dense mass of electors, the 
majority of whom were extremely corpulent, hugging each other like bees 
when they swarm, with such tenacity, that the entire body formed an 
exemplification of a perfectly dead lock. In another corner there were two. 
Tines of amateur gladiators, hitung out as hard as they could hit, but as 
they all, very discreetly, closed their vyes to preserve them, and went in 
heat foremost, like bucks, their evolutions were not strictly scientific, 
although the hardest heads did the amount of execution. In a 
third corner of the hall, there was a nx of individuals forming 2 com- 
plete Gordian knot, who contented themselves with elbowing and grinning 
at each other with most praiseworthy zeal : while in the fourth there were 
two distinct ranks of independent electors, one-half of whom were striving 
to protect their friends by striking over the shoulders of those friends, 
whom they kept with appropriate consideration in the front, to receive all 
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the blows. The grand point of attraction, however, was in the centre. 
Here a circle of about two-and-twenty feet in diameter was strewed with 
nick bodies, horizontally twisting in and out—sometimes above the sur- 
face and bp planed ager ee ey sce Bs 5 fo want eve he 
possibility of any one of them achieving his z could wae 
Re they wiithed, kicked, blustered, sd Pelled a preserved the true 
character of the scene. 

‘While these animated proceedings were going on, certain persons who 
had escaped, conceiving it to be the commencement of a sanguinary revo 
lution, rae with pee to the Gm which they oo = head 

juarters of a tro lragoons, then temporarily stationed in the town, 
thd at once guve Che alarm that the rebelinnr might be tipped in the act 
Before the awful tale could be told twice, the trumpet sounded on the 
Market-hill, To horse ! and in a short time the entire troop, headed by a 
magistrate, galloped to the scene of action. On reaching the hall, the 
tevolutionists were to the soldiers invisible. A tumultuous din was heard 
a din which threatened to burst the casement ; but nothing could be 
seen. The doors were fast. Not one of the rebels within knew how to 
open them ; nor could they be conveniently opened from without, Mr. 
Alldread, the magistrate, however, in the king's name, commanded them 
to be instantly broken in, which command was obeyed with much ee 
by the alarmists. But here another difficulty presented itself; the rel 
either would not, or could not, come out. Mr, Aildread, therefore, deter- 
mined to surmount every obstacle, in the king’s name commanded the 
soldiers to enter. He was for checking the rebellion ere it got to a head ; 
80 certain was he that if energetic measures were not promptly taken, the 
Bri empire would be ctumbled into one chaotic mass of revolutionary 
ruin. 

‘Now, for a troop of dragoons to enter into a densely-crowded hall was 
regarded, very naturally, by Captain Copeland, the officer in command, as 
somewhat of a novelty in military tactics ; however, partly to humour the 
alarmed magistrate, and partly because he felt that the mere sight of the 
soldiers would be sufficient to put an end to all civil hostilities, he ordered 
three of his men to follow him with all possible care, and accordingly i 
they went. ‘The eyes of the majority of the insurgents were at this crisis, 
closed, and as those of the rest were fixed firmly upon their antagonists, 
the quiet entrance of the soldiers, except by » few near the door, was for a 
moment disregarded. Captain Copeland, however ordered the trumpet to 
sound, and the trumpeter blew a blast so loud that in an instant, as if by 
magic, hostilities ceased. 

Upon em!” loudly shouted Mr, Alldread ; “ char-r-r-ge t” 

The galtant captain smiled ; and his men had absolutely the cold-blooded 
audacity to wink at each other with gleeful significance. 

‘ Heavens 1” exclaimed Mr, Alldread, utterly astonished at the manifest 
indisposition of the soldiers to cut the rebels into mince-meat, “ Why, 
what do you fear? In the king’s name, again I command you to mow the 
en down 1” h 

‘aptain Copeland, perceiving every eye fixed upon him, at once grace- 
filly sarc bt bright sword until the ode rested opposite the door, wien 
the rebels, viewing this as an intimation that they would all be permitted 
to depart, rushed with ae the street, and in the space of five 
minutes the entire body of the hall was deserted. 

‘A council of war was then held on the spat, at which the mayor was too 
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exhausted to ulter a word, but Mr. Alldread strove in vain to protest at 
Captain Copeland's want of military decision. was, however, eventually 
decided that no further steps need be taken in the matter; and as the 
captain wished to spend a merry evening, he invited the mayor and every 
tmumbes of the corporation present w with him forthwith at the Bell, 
‘The invitation was accepted, and as they left the hall, certain. straggling 
knots of rebels who were discussing the cause of the disturbance with great 
energy, took to thcir heels and ran to the various public-houses they were 
in the habit of frequenting, each, of course, with the view of contending 
for the correctness of his own version of the origin of the fray. The soldiers 
tmiled ge they saw the rebels running ; but, although Mr. Alldread insisted 
upon the propriety of the troop giving them chase, the party proceede 
with due dignity to dinner, after which the bottie went round merrily till 
midnight, when the mayor and the rest of the members of the corporation, 
at the particular desire of Mr. Alldread, were conducted to the doors of 
their respective residences, under a formidable military escort. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Maternal Solicitude—Great-uncle Fohn in Conuulsions,—The Chastity 
of @ Maiden impugned. 


Nori could excoed the delight with which Valentine contemplated 
the result of the first grand display of his Iatent power. He went home 
in ecstasi, and exereised his voice with so much violence, and inutated 
the contortions of the constables so grotesquely, that his affectionate parent 
believed him to he possessed of the same spirit as that which inhabited the 
sine, Agtin and again she implored him to explain to her what 
becurred ; but he prudently confined ‘himself to a statement of the fact 
his having been to the meeting and upset them all. ‘The style, however, 
{m which this statement was made, and the loud and irrepressible laughter 
bby which it was accompanied, caused serious apprehensions on the part of 
Mrs Vox that her Valentine had eaten of the insane root, and prompted 
her to go for advice to Uncle Jolin, while Val was doing justice to’ the 
cold remains of fillet of veal and a Lnuckle of ham, 

‘Now, for somewhat more than two-aud-tweny years, Uncle John had 
reclined on three well-cushioned chairs, with a pipe in. his mouth and a 
flass of stif beandy-and-water by his side, (rom'the time that the cloth 
Was removed at two o'clock untl five. From this position he never by 
any chance moved until old Tasnah brought up the tea-tray, and it was 29 
hs position that Dirs. Vox found him. ** Wel, Pen!” sald Uncle John, 
as the poor lady entered, “come to see me—eh? ‘There's a good git.” 
Mrs Vor approached ihe chair on which his head was reeling, 2nd as 
fhe Kissel his shining brow a tear dropped upon his nose... What's 
that!" eried ‘Uncle John— What's the matter, my girl?—what has 
happened? Come, come, sit you down, and let's know all about it.” 

“Ob, Uncle!” said Mrs. Vox, ‘do, pray, see my Val."” 

«Why, wha’ the yung dog been sto tow >” cried Unde John, 

«Once Tor all,” sad Mrs, Vox, having taken a deep inspivation, ‘2 
believe that he’s mnad.”——" Pooh,—nonsense, child!” cried Uncle Fohn, 
“Mad 1 Fiddlededee, pooh, pooh—what bas he been after?” 
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“T have told you befare,” said the afficted lady, ‘what singular noises 
T have heard aboat the house when he is in it.” 

“T know, I know,” interrupted Uncle John ‘imagination, child—mere 
imagination pooh, pooh idan be 

«Bat today,” Contoned Mea Vor, sobbing—“ to-day, uncle, ‘when he 
came home, pol only did L hear dreadful noises all over the house, but he 
made up such horrible faces that he frightened me out of my senses ; and 
all that I could get from him was, that he had done it—that he'd been 
to the meeting and had upset them all !” 

“The meeting! What right bas he to interfere with politics?” cried 


Irate Tae whic hall with wnnenal winlenae <*Grnely tharals want 








What right 


me instantly—don’t come without him, Upset’ ‘em, indeed 
has a boy like that—he's not twenty yet.” 

“No,” interrupted Mrs. Vox, “he was only nineteen the fourteenth of 
last Febru: 

“* What right has a Jad like him to go to meetings? never go to such 
places that boy'll be ruined.” 

«But it isn't ‘only that,” said Mrs. Vox ; **T shouldn't care, put T'm sure 
that he's touched. “I’m quite certain the poor boy’s possessed.” 

“Pooh, rubbish, child! rubbish !” obearved Uncle John; “the boy's a 
splendid boy, a fine high-spirited boy, I'd nat break his spirit for the 
world :—but he musn't be spoiled—no, he musn’t be spoiled.” 

Uncle Jobn then proceeded to refill his pipe, and having directed Mrs, 
Vox to mix a Jatle more brandy-and-water, looked earnestly at the fire, 

a peere for the attack, u Well young gentleman!” said he, knit- 
ting is brows and looking 1¢. Mrs, Vox tured quickly towards 
the door, and found that Uncle John was only rehearsing. Valentine, 
however, immediately after entered, and Uncle John commenced :— 

“Well! young entleman ! Now, sir, what does all this mean ?’" 

“All what, ‘Unde? 2” quietly asked Valentine. 

“All what, sir!” exclaimed Uncle John—‘' Why all this—this—con- 
duct, sir |—that's what I mean,” 

“What conduct ?” said Val, with perfect calmness. 

“What conduct, sir!” cried Uncle John—“ why, are you mad?” 

“T hope not,” said Valentine. «I'am not aware that I am.” 

“Don't tell me, sir, that you are not aware of it!” shouted the old 
gentleman. “Here's your poor mother here fit to break her heart about 
your horrible noises. Yithve you put into the lunatic asylum, sir! You 
‘want a strait-jacket !—but where have you been all day?—what have 
you been after ?”. Tive been at the meeting,” said Valentine. ‘The 
meeting!” said Uncle John—“ prey, what dusiness had you at the 
meeting ?”——* Come, ‘uncle, don't ‘be angry,” said Valentine, smiling. 
“*T'll tell you all about it ; bat you'll not be cross, will you?” 

“Cross, sir!” exclaimed Uncle John, ‘I am not cross : I never am.” 

‘Valentine then drew a chair near the fire, and commenced an explanation 
of all that had occurred. At first he utterly astounded Uncle John by the 
development ‘of his power, and then proceeded with the relation of its 

mm the meeting. In ten minutes Uncle John had swallowed more 
Ske d in he had done ever since he had been a smoker. Several times 
did the brandy-and-water go the wrong way; and as he had a perfect , 
Imowledge of almost every man present at the hell, his imagination 
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contered with so much spirit into the scene, and he anghed at the description 
of their movements so immoderately, that at length he could neither drink, 
smoke, nor sit, but paced the room holding his back and chest together— 
at interyals ejaculating, “Stop! stop! stop!” The more, however, 
‘Uncle John laughed, the mote spirit did Valentine infuse into his tale, and 
at length, in an absolute convulsion of mirth, the delighted old gentleman 
threw himself upon the sofa, rolling to and fro like a butt in 2 groove, 

“You young dog!” cried Uncle John, when he had recovered sufficient 
steadiness of breath to speak ; ‘* Dan’t you know, sir, it was wrong, very 
wrong thus to-——."” Here he was seized with another fit of laughter 
so painful, that for relief he moved his body first backwards and forwards, 

od ten Prot side to ade, whine mopped the perspiration from his ruddy 
face. 

‘Nor did Mrs. Vox fail to enjoy the relation of the scene, for burying her 
face in her handerchief, she was equally convulsed, although not quite so 
loud in the manifestation of her mirth 

“Hold your tongue, you young rascal!” was the command of Uncle 
John, whenever Valentine reopened his lips to relate any incident that had 

reviously escaped him. Valentine, however, was not to be silenced. So 
long as he found the old gentleman enjoyed it, so long did he keep up the 
fire, until at last Uncle John, declaring solemnly that he could stand it no 
longer, commanded him to leave the room, which he did with a view of 
alarming old Flannah in the kitchen. 

No svoner had Val made his exit from the parlour, than it occurred to 
‘Mrs, Vox, that if the thing became known to the authorities, the result 
might be anything bat pleasing ; and as Uncle John fell at once into her 
views, he beyan to think of the mode of avoiding the discovery. At 
first he thought it sufficient to enjoin silence wy ‘alentine ; but sabse- 
quently fancying that the “ young dog” would deem the joke infinitely too 

to be concealed, he thought that as he intended soon to send him to 
ir, Goodinan, an old friend of his in London, the safest plan would be to 
start him off at once, ‘* But what am / to do?” inquired Mrs. Vox 
anxiously, 
Why, come an: live with me,” said Uncle John. ‘* Now make no 
objections, He'll le well taken care of by Goodman, I know, or of 
course I wouldn't send him.” 

It was accordingly decided that he shoujd start on the Wednesday 
morning ; and when all the preliminarics had been arranged, Uncle John 
called Valentine just as he was charging old Hannah with having concealed 
achild, whose half-stifled cries and convulsive sobs, in one of the large 
ctresser-drawers, he had been imitating to perfection, | Of course, on being 
called, Val left the surprised and indignant old maid in the kitchen to pro- 
secute her search ; and after having had a few words with Great-Uncle 
John on the subject of his j , with the idea of which he was delighted, 
the Jitue family separated for the night. 

The whole of the following morning was occupied by Valentine and 
‘Mrs. Vox in packing up, while Uncle John was Sreied bor several hours 
in the composition of a letter to Mr. Goodman; 1 document written with 
infinite care, and in a style of course peculiarly his own; and in the 
evening Valentine and his mother again visited the old gentleman, who 
employed himself till bed-time in giving Val instructions, having reference 
‘to his conduct in London. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Explains how Valentine started for London ; how entertaining Travelling 
Companions can be; how a valiant Blacksmith can be a Dead Shot; how 
form may be the Faith of a Coachman in Wittheraft; and how it is 
‘possible for & Journey to be protracted. 


‘THERE are probably no feelings at all comparable with those which are 
experienced by a sanguine country youth on the eve of his first departure 
for London, His mind is all excitement, engendered by the single idea of 
visiting a place of which he has heard so much, and knows so little. 
‘Asleep or awake, his whole soul is set wpon the journey; and were it 
necessary for him to rise at four in the morning, though he failed to go to 
sleep before two, he would be just as certain to wake in time to hear the 
clock strike four, as if the “warning” wire communicated with a galvanic 
Dattery sufficiently powerful to force him out of bed, 

Valentine, after dreaming of the great city and its glories, rose some 
hours before his usual time, but not before Mrs. Vox, who had not slept at 
all, had re-ransacked every drawer and every box in the house, with the 
view of ascertaining if anything had been forgotten, 

About an hour aud a half before the time for starting arrived, in rushed. 
‘Unele John, with » view of expressing his firm conviction that if Valen- 
tine didn’t look sharp, the coach would certainly go without him, and ot 
explaining, moreover, that the coachman, whom he knew, would wait for 
no man. “Breakfast was therefore immediately prepared; but during the 
preparation Uncle John compared watches, and baving made them agree, 
compared them with the house-clock. All thia being eventually arranged to 
his entire satisfaction, down ‘sat to breakfast, with the watches of course 
upon the table, Valentine had no appetite. An egg, however, at Jength 
‘was seduced down his throat by the preliminary introduction of a piece of 
broiled ham ; but even this was unconsciously swallowed while, with the 
coffce in his hand, he was pacing the room. He could not keep in his 
chair; nor could Mrs. Vox keep in hers, nor could Uncle John keep in his, 
‘They were all three in motion, but of course doing nothing, there being in 
reality nothing todo. A dozen times the gir! was despatched to see if the 
horses were in, and after much feverish excitement, it zvas at last announced 
that two females were standing by the side of three boxes in the gateway 1 
"That wos sufficient. Off went the luggage in a wheelbarrow, on wert 
‘Val's two upper-coats, round went 2 large lamb's-wool comforter, and dow. 
went a glass of raw brandy, and all in the space of thirty seconds. Mrs. 
‘Vox had been prohibited from seeing Valentine off ; they therefore at onct; 
bade each other adieu, while Uncle John, standing at the door, wasexpressing, 
his opinion that the coach would be gone ; but no sooner had he succeeded 
in dragging Val away, than, in spite of the prohibition, Mrs, Vox hurried 
eure bonnet ae ar oe naa on U eres ae os hich 
she knew the coach would pass, purpose of catching a last glance 
of Valentine, and waving ber hand, 

“Now, then, look alive there !” shonted the coachman from the book- 
ing-office door, 'as Uncle John and his charge approached, “Have yow 
got that are mare’s shoe made comfor’ble, Simon ?”* 

“© All right, sir,” said Simon, and he went round to see if it were $9 
while the luggage was being secured, 
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* Fimp up) genelmen !” cried the coachman, 2s he waddled from the 

office with his whip in one hand and his way-bill in the other; and the 

Passengers accordingly proceuled to arrange themselves on the various 

Prt: oF, the coscl—Velentine, by the partcalar desire of Uncle John, 
wving deposited himself immediately behind the seat of the coachman. 

“Tf you please,” said the old lady, who had been standing with her 
daughter in the gateway for upwards of an hour, “will you be good enow, 
Please, to take care of my darter?” 

“All safe,” said the coachman, untwisting the reins, “ She shannt 

Is she going all the way?”"——-“ Yes, sir,” repli 
old Indy ; “God bless her! she’s got a place in Lunmm, an I’m told——” 

+ Hook on them ere two sack o' whoats there Lichind," cried the conch- 
man; " [ mamt go without ‘em this time.” 

“God bless you, my dear! God bless you !” exclaimed the old lady, 
and the tears gushed from her eyes as she kissed her poor git 
heavy sobs choked her utterance. ‘* Heaven will protect you ; 1 know 
it will, my child. You'll think of your poor old mother? There, cheer uy 
my dear—it’s all for the best ; I'shail be very happy! You are all 
world to me,” 

“Now, all right there 2” cried the coachman. 

“Goal bye, my dear,” sobbed the oli lady, almost heart-broken, kissing 
her child again as she stepped upon the ladder, “God bless you! do 
write to me soon, he sure you do—I only want to hear from you often, 
‘Take care of yourelf. Here, my love,” she added, taking a handkerchief 
from her neck, ** tie this round your poor dear throst.” 

“Hold hard!” cried the coachman as the horses were dancing, on the 
cloths being drawn from their loins, ‘Whit, whit!” and away they 
pranced, as meniily as if they had known that ici load was nothing when 
‘compared with the load they had left behind them. Even old Uncle John, 
as he cried *' Good bye, my dear boy,” and waved his hand again, felt the 
tears trickling fast down his checks. “No, no room, marm !”” said the 
coaghman, shaking his head as he approached the corner of the street at 
whigh Mrs, Vox was standing, Valentine's attention was thus directed to 
jis ‘mother, who was kissing her hand with considerable rapidity, when 
‘the salute was returned, and the coach on. 

“The fulness of Valentine’s heart caused him for the first hour to be 
it, It after that, the constant change of scene, and the pure braci 
air had the effect of restoring his spirits, and he felt a very powerful 
clnation to sing. Just, however, as he was about to commence for his 
‘own amusement, the coach stopped to change horses, when Tooler, the 
coachman, of course got down, and as several of the passengers followed 
tis example, Valentine got down too ; and as they all went into the road- 
side house, and called for glasses of ale, why Valentine called for a glass 
like the rest, and drank it with equal enjoyment. In less than two 
minutes they started again, and Valentine, who then felt ready for any- 
thing, began to think seriously of the exercise of his power. ‘Whit, 
whit!” said Tooler, between a whisper and a whistle, as the fresh horses 
galloped up the hill 

**Stop! boa !” cried Valentine, assuming a voice, the sound of which 
appeanst to have travelled some distance. 

*\ou have left one behind,” observed a gentleman in black, who had 
secured the box-seat. 

“Oy. let un run # bit,” said Tooles. “Whit ! It'l give un a winder up 
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this little hill, and teach un to be up in time in future. If we was to wait 
for every passenger as chooses to lag behind, we shouldn't git over tha 
ground in a fortnight.” 

“Hoa ! stop ! stop! stop!” reiterated Valentine in the voice of a man 
pretty well out of breath. Tooler, without deigning to look behind, re- 
tickled the hunches of his leaders, and gleefully chuckled at the idea of 
how he was making a passenger sweat, The voice was heard no more, 
and Tooler, on reaching the top of the hill, pulled up and looked round, 
but could see no man running. 

“* Where is he ?” inquired Tooler. 

“In the ditch !" replied Valentine, throwing his voice behind. 

“In the ditch?” exclaimed Tooler. “* Blarm me, whereabouts?” 

“* There,” said Valent 

God bless my soul!” cried the gentleman in black, who was an ex- 
ceedingly nervous village clergyman, ‘The poor person no doubt has 
fallen down in an absolute state of exhaustion. How very, very wrong of 
you, coachman, not to stop.” Toler, apprehensive of some serious occur 
tence, got down with the view of dragging the exhausted passenger out of 
the ditch, but although he ran several hundred yards down the hill, no 
such person of course could be found. ‘Who saw un?” shouted Tooler 
as he panted up the hil! again. 

“T "saw nothing,” said a passenger behind, “but a boy jumping over 
the hedge.” Tooler looked at his way-bill, counted the passengers, found 
them all right, and remounting the box, got the horses again into a gallop, 
in the perfect ‘conviction that some vilianous young scarecrow had raised. 
the false alarm. 

“Whit | blarm them ’ere boys!” said Tooler, ‘‘stcad o’ mindia their 
crows, they are allus up to suffen. I only wish I had un here, Vd pay on 
to them; if I wouldnt~—”" At this interesting moment, and as if to 
give a practical illustration of what he would have done in that case, he 
gave the off-wheeler so telling a cut round the loins, that the animal, with- 
‘out any ceremony, kicked over the trace. Of course, Tooler was compelled 
to pull up again immediately; and after having adjusted the trace, and. 
asking the animal seriously what he meant, at the same time enforcing the 
question by giving him a blow on the bony part of his nose, he prepared 
to remount ; but just as he had got his left foot upon the nave of the 
wheel, Valentine so admirably imitated the sharp snapping growl of a dog 
in the front Loot, that Tooler started back as quickly as il he had been 
shot, while the gentleman in black dropped the reins and almost jumped 
into the road. 

~ gracious!” exclaimed the timid gentleman in black; “‘how 
wrong—bow very horribly wrong of you, coachman, not to tell me that a 
dog had been placed beneath my feet.” 

“Blarm their carcases !” cried Tooler, “they never told mea dog was 
shoved there. Lay down! ‘We'll soon have yow out there together 1” 

“Not for the world!” cried the gentleman in black, as Tooler 
approached the foot-board in order to open it, “Not for the world t 
un-un-un-less you le-le-let me get down first. I bave no desire to pe-pe- 
perish of hydropho-phobia.” 

“ Kip yar fat on the board then, sir, please,” said Toler, “« we'll soon 
have the varmint out o’ that.” So saying, he gathered up the reins, 
remounted the box, and started off the horses again at full gallop. 

The gentleman in black then began to explain to Tooler how utterly 
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inconceivable was the number of persons who had died of hydrophobis, 
within an almost unspeakably short space of time, in the immediate 
vicinity of the residence of a friend of bis in London; and just as he had 
‘got into the marrow of a most excruciating description of the intense 
ental and physical agony of which the disease in jts worst stage was pro- 
ductive, both he and Tooler suddenly sprang back, with their feet in the 
air, and thcir heads between the knees of the passengers behind them, 
on Valentine giving a loud growling snap, more bitingly indicative of anger 
than before. 

‘Ax Touler had tightly hold of the reins when he made this involuntary 
spring, the horses stopped on the instant, and allowed him time to scramble 
up again without rendering the slow process dangerous. 

“Fcannot, 1-1-1 polively canaut” said the gentleman in black, who 
had been thrown again into a dreadful state of excitement, “I cannot sit 
here my nerves eannot endure it; it's perfectly shocking. 

‘Blister their howls !"” exclaimed ‘Tooler, whose first impulse was to 
drag the dog wut of the hoot at all hazards, ut who, on seeing the horses 
waiting in the road a short distance a-head for the next stage, thought it 
better to wait till he had reached them. ‘I'll make un remember this the 
Jongest day o” thar bleed lives—blarm unt Phih! Til let un know 
when T get back, I warrant. T'll lan un to—.” 

Iloa, coachman ! hoa! my hat's off 1” cried Valentiae, throwing his 
voice to the back of the coach. 

“Well may T be—phit !” said Tooler. ‘I'll make yow run back for’t 
any how—phit !" In less than a minute the coach drew up opposite the 
stable, when the gentleman in black at once proceeded to alight. Just, 
however, ax his foot reached the plate of the roller bolt, another grow! 














fiom Valentine frightened him wards, when falling upon one of the 
ou horsa-koupers, he keocked lim fairly down, and rolled over him 
eavily. 









amg your cloomsy carkus ;” cried the horse-keeper, gathering him- 
self up, **carn’t you git oof ar covarch aroat knocking o’ pipple darn?” 

nor ail bex,panton,” tremblingly observed the gentleman in black; “1 
ope 1-1 

*Whoap! pardon !” conteraptuously echoed the horse-kceper, as he 
Jimped towards the bars to unhook the Jeaders’ traces. 

+t Now then, yow warmint, let’s see who yow belong to," said Tooler, 
approachiny the mouth of the boat; but just as he was in the act of raising 
the foot-boanl, another angry snap made him close it again with the utmost 
tapi “Lay down! blarm your body!” cried Tooler, shrinking 
back,” Here yow Jim, kis here, bor, and take this 'ere devil of a dog 
out o? that. 

Jim approached, and the growling was louder than before, while the 

ntteman in black implored Jim to take care that the animal didn’t get 
hold of his hand. 

*Tlere yow Harry !” shouted Jim, “ yare noot afeared o° doogs together 

<tlarng an, Zdoont like un.” 

‘Accordingly Harry came, and then Sam, and then Tob, and then Bill 
ut as the «fog could not be scen, and? as the snarling continued, neither of 
them dared to pot his hand in to drag the monster forth, Bob therefore 
ran off for Tom Titus the blacksmith, who was supposed to care for 
nothing, and in less than two minutes Toth Titus arrived with about three 
feet uf rod iron red-het. 
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««Darng un {" cried Tom, ‘* this ’ere ‘Il maake un guit together!” 

“Dearie! good msn,” id the Tn black, “don't use 
that unchristianlike implement ! don't put the damb thing to such horrible 
torture 1” It don't siggerfy a button,” eried Tooler, ‘*1 marnt go to 
stop here alt day. Quto' that he must come.” Upon this Tom Titus 
introduced his professional weapon, and commenced poking about with 
considerable energy, while the snapping and growling increased with each 


joke, 
PORTA tel you what it is," said Tom Titus, turning round and wiping the 
sweat off his brow with his naked arm, ‘“‘this here cretur here’s stark 
raavin mad."——"'I knew that he was,” cried the gentleman in black, 
fetting into an empty waggon which stood without horses just out of the 
road ; “I felt perfectly sure that he was rabid.” 

“He's a elite too,” said Tom Titus, “I knows it by's growl. 
It’s the worsest and dargdest to goo maad as is,” 

“* Well, what shall us do wi’ th’ warment?” said Tooler. 

“Shoot him ! shoot him !” cried the gentleman in black. 

“Qh, I've goot a blunderbuss, Bob!" said Tom Titus ; ‘ yow run for't 
together, it’s top o” the forge.” 

b started at once, and Tom kept on the bar, while Tooler, Sam, 
4 and Bob held the heads of the horses, 

“He's got un; all right!” cried Tom Titus, as Bob neared the conch 

with the weapon on his shoulder, ‘¢ Yow'll be doon for in noo time,” he 

added, as he felt with his rod to ascertain in which comer of the boot the 

bull-terrier lay. 

ed a loarded ?” asked Bob, as he handed Tom Titus the instrument 
leath. 

“(Mind you make the shot come out at bottom,” shouted Tooler. 

“Thool,” said Tom Titus, putting the weapon to his shoulder. ‘* Noo 
the Loord ha’ marcy on yar, a3 juodge says ‘sizes,"” and instantly let By. 

The horses uf course plunged considerably, but still did no mischief ; 
and before the smoke had evaporated, Valentine introduced into the boot 
alow melancholy howl, which convinced Tom Titus that the shot had 
taken effect. "e's giv oop the ghost ; damg his carkus!” cried Tom, 
as he poked the dead body in the comer, 

“Well, let's have a look at un,” said Tooler, ‘Ict’s see what the 
‘warment is like.” The gentleman in black at once Jeaped out of the 
swaggon, and every one present drew near, when Tom, guided by the rod 
which he had kept upon the budy, put his hand into the boot, and drew 
forth a fine hare that had been shattered by the shot all to pieces. 

“Ife arnt a bull-tarrier,” cried Bob. 

“But that arnt he,” said Tom Titus. ‘Life's som'er aboot here as 

"haow he's a » 




















dead as a darng’d nai 

“ Are you sure on't ? Toler. 

“There amt any baimn.dooor deader,” cried Tom. “Here, TU lug um 
out an show yar.” 

“No, no !” shouted Tooler, as Tom proceeded to pull out the luggage, 
“T mamt stay for that: I'm an hour behind now, blarm un! Jimp up, 
genelmen 1" “Tom Titus and his companions, who wanted the ball-terrier 
3s a trophy, entreated Tooler to them to have it, and having at 
length gained his consent, Tom proceeded to empty the boot. Every eye 
was, of course. directed to every thing drawn out, and when Tom made a 
solemn declaration that the boot was emply, they were all at once struck 
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with amazement. Each looked at the other with astounding incredulity, 
and overhauled th again and again. 

“Do you say,” said Pooler, © that there amt muffin else ia the boot 2” 

“Damged a thing !” cried Tom Titus ; “coom an look.” And Tooler 
did look, and the gentleman in black looked, and Bob looked, and all 
Jooked, but found the boot empty. 

“Well, blarm me 1” cried Tooler. “‘ But damg it all, he must be some- 
where !"——=""T'll take my solum davy,” said Bill, ‘ that he sazr there.” 

“T seed um myself," exclaimed Bob, “* wi my oar oyes, an didn't loike 
the looks on um a i 

“There cannot,” said the gentleman in black, ‘* be the smallest possible 
doubt about his baving been there; but the question for our mature con- 
sideration is, where is he now 2” 

+P beta pint,” said Harry, *+you blowed um away.” 

* Blowed. um away, yon fool !—how could { ha blowed um away?” 
said Tom Titus, in tones of contempt. 

“Why, he was there,” said Bob, “‘and he baint there noo, and he 
baint here nayther, so you must ha blowed um cut o' th’ boot ; "sides, look 
at the muzzle o’ this ere blunderbust !”” 

“Well, of all the rummest goes as ever happened,” sald Tooler, 
thrusting his hands to the very bottom of his pockets—“ this ere flogs ‘em 
all into nuffin!” 

“Tt iy perfectly astounding 1” exclaimed the gentleman ix: black, lookin 

in into the boot, while the men stood and stared at each other wit 
their mouths ay wide open as human mouths could be. 

“Well, in wi’ em again,” cried Tooler, ‘in wi? em!—Blarm me if this 
eye tages was" acceeingty laced, and Tool ing th 

¢ lugeage was a i ‘coler, on mounting the 
bos, toll the mea to get, galloa of beet, when the gentleman in black 
generously gave them halfarcrown, and the horses siarted of, leaving 
‘om with his blunderbuss, Harry, Bill, Sam, and their companions 
bewildered with the mystery, which the whole day spent in the alehouse 
by no means enabled them to solve. Valentine chuckled so much over 
the success of this scheme, that he dared not, for fear of being suspected, 
commence another for some time. The absurd surmises of the puzzled 
Tooler, and the inferences of the gentleman in black, which were scarcely 
des rdiculons kept hie in 2 perpetual fever until they met the ** down 
coach,” 

“You leave us here, of conrse ?" observed the gentleman in black, 

“Noo,” said Tooler, “wore look, I'm agoin’ right through. I've 
made a ‘rangement wi’ Waddle, tother coachman. He wants to goo dam 
and L wants to goo up. It taint often I do goo to tarn, but whens’ever I 
do, suffin's sure’ to be the matter. I've got a ‘pointment at seven to goo 
wi mot gals to the play, an noo you ses, blarm it—phit ! phit I'm a 
cupple o” hoans behind.” 

“'Mfallo, my cherry bounce!” shouted Waddle, as he and Tooler 
pulled up. “What's the natur o' the game new? Here a matter o° 
sistem mile out "—Tooler shook his hen thoughtfally. “*A spill, my 
old wegitable? Any haccident?” continued Waddle. 

« Abod the rammest go,” replied Toler, ‘as yow ever had any notion 
on. “But I marnt stop noo. I'l tell yow oot aboot it to-morrow.” 

“Well, ta, ta!” observed Mr. Waddle, and away the coaches rattled in 
opposite directions, Tooler lashing his leaders with unparalleled severity. 
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Valentine, having regained full command over his muscles, and per- 
ceiving that Tooler’s nerves were so perfectly unstrang that the slightest 
thing would seriously annoy him, now began to indulge in his favourite 
imitations of a fretful child, upon the exactness of which he prided himself 
especially. He sobbed, and squalled, and coughed, and hooped, and 
strained, and held his breath, and then straggling convulsively with his 
voice again, with all the vehemence of which he was capable, while Tooler 
‘was whipping, and shuffling, and fretting himself into a fever of excitement, 

“« Blarm that “ere child !” exclaimed Tooler, looking round. “If yow'd 
keep that ere little un 0” yourn quiet, marm, T’d thank yar.” Valentine, 
however, still continued to persevere in his interesting imitations until 
‘Tooler, having worked himself up to such a pitch of excitement that he 
could scarcely hold the reins, shouted angrily, ‘‘Marm | you must keep 
that 'ere child o' yourn a leetle matter still. My horses cam’t stand it : 
they cam't get along. Phit! Darng me, if it beant enow to drive a man 
oad!” 

“*T dare say it’s after its teeth !” observed the gentleman in black, 

“Tt’s teeath !" cried Tool it ony wants the breast. ist listen to 
it! Blarm my body.” 

“T can't keep it quiet!” cried Valentine, assuming the voice of a 
female. “It arn't o' no use ; I must throw it away ;” and he immediately 
uttered a piercing shrick, and exclaimed, ‘The child, the chifd/—~the 
child's off!” Tooler, of course, stopped on the instant, ‘and having given 
the reins to the gentleman in black, got down with the view of rescuing the 
infant from its perilous position, and of pointing out to its mother, in terms 
of just indignation, the extreme inhumanity of her conduct.‘ Where is it, 
you baggage?” cried Tooler, looking anxiously along the road. 

“Ha yow draped onythin, cooarchmant” inguired 2 coi 
sitting behind. Drapped Scy:hin angrily echoed Tooler, 
is the child ?”—** Woot choild?” inquired the countryman, 

“Why, that wumman’s as she jist throw’d away !” shouted Tooler. 

"We am't had noo choild here," said the countryman—a fact to which 
all who sat behind bore instant testimony, 

«What !” exclaimed Tooler, “do yow mean to say—do yow mean to 
tell me you beant had a child there that's been cryin’ the last hour, an’ 
bre tel » eal the Shak fe had hoild 

“T te id lied the count: “we am't no choild ; we 
am't seen aie thea choild bere.” 

“Well, may I de es 1” exclaimed Tooler, scratching his head very 
violently, and swinging his right arm with great force through the air, 
“ This beats all as I ever did hear on afore, It doant siggerfy tawking,”” 
added he, on remounting the box ; “the devil’s either an inside or an 
outside passenger. I've got ’un, to-day, sure euow.” And Tooler drew 
‘out his way-bill with the view of ascertaining which was lkely to be his 
Satanic Majesty zncog., while the in black, the three passengers 
who sat on the same seat with Valentine, and Valentine himself were 
expressing to each other their utter astonishment at the extraordinary 
character of the occurrence, with warmth. 

‘that’s itll bave HT” said Tooler to himself, as a countrywoman, 

with a basket on her arm, ‘*She said so—she said she would, 
Blam her old body !” 

Tt was easy to bee that at that moment something had flitted across 

Tooler’s mind, which lad proved to him a source of fresh annoyance, for 
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jhe appeared to be in a state of extreme agitation, and continued ta be so, 
muttering short and bitter sentences, scratching his head, striking the crown 
of his hat, and violentiy grinding his teeth, until he arrived at the end of 
the stage, when he ran into the stable with breathless haste, and returned 
‘Defore a second idea of his object could be conceived, with a box of tools 
in one hand and 2 horse-shoe in the other. 

“*Hold hard a bit, Bill,” said he, kneeling upon the pole, and nailing 
the horse-shoe to the foot-board. ‘There! now do your worst! Blarm 
vyat carkus! I defy yer!” While the horses were being put in, Tooler 
‘shook his head triumphently, and smiled at the horse-shoe with intense 
satisfaction. 

‘What, in the name of goodness,” said the gentleman in black, when 
‘Tooler had remounted, “have you nailed to the foot-board 1” 

“Hold hard | Phih! a horse-shoe |” cried Tooler; “the cooarch is 
bewitched, sir !-—least ways it wes ; but I've cured it now-—thad's a settler }” 

“Awful!” exclaimed the gentleman in black, with due solemnity, 
“<TTow can you, coachman, entertain so impious a thought 2” 

“I know it!” said Toole, ‘that wumman as we passed with a basket 
then brought it to my mind. She's for all the world like her,” 

“Tike whom ?” inguired the gentleman in black. 

wk like the witch !” replied Tooler. ‘I'll tell yow ool about it, 
‘T'other day, when I wor comin’ aloong the rooard, I seed this ’ere warmint 
waettin on the path, with a basket by her side. "Young Harry, the nevy 
of our proprietor, was on the box wi me, and 80, says he, Tooler, says he, 
VIL bet a crown bow] o’ punch, you doant hook that ’ere basket ap 
here, Done, says I. It's a bet, says he, done, So I makes my whip 
oe and jist as we come alongside o' the warmint, I winds it round the 
handle of the basket, and, sartin gnough up it comes, when Harry catches 
it jist by the middle 0’ the handle, and I s'pose it mought ha’ had in it a 
Arg ©! score of eggs, wi’ the yolks of which, in course, we was smothered, 

ell, I pulls up at once, for I couldn't see my horses until I'd wiped some 
on it off; and while Harry and me was laughing at aich other, ft to spit, 
‘up comes the old warmint, and, praps, she didn’t go it a good un! Well, 
1s soon as I could get through the mess, to my pocket, I dropped her half: 
accrown, and Harry dropped her another; but even this didn’t satisfy the 
nasty okl frump : she wanted them ‘ere jitickler, it seemed, and no 
others would do; and she swore that 1 pl gs the day I broke ’em, 
So, sue Harry ; do you know who she is? Noo, says I, I cam’t say as 1 
do. Why, say he, that’s the famous old witch!’ The devil it is, says T, 
and so it was ; ani this is the way she’s been a sarvin’ me oul. But I've 
fixed her wi’ the horse-shoe ; there, darng her old carkus, she cam’t do no 
more mischief now.” 

‘Are you sure of that? Deware !” said Valentine, in an awfully hollow 
whisper, sufficiently loud only to reach Tooler’s ear. 

Toole uembled for an instant ; bet, is faith in the vistas of Lips 
shoe bein, |, he soon regained his self-possession, and, giving 

a knowing devil-may-care twist, sat firmly in his seat, fully detetnined to 
take no heed of anything that might threaten. 

“Moa! coarchman !” exclaimed one of the passengers at this moment ; 
“only /ook at this wheel!” 

Tooler sat like a statue. He did not deign to move a muscle, 

“Coarchman } coarchman !” shouted the countryman who was sitting 
‘behind ; ‘‘lookee how this off-wheel’s f waddling !"” 
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Blarm un!” cried Tooler, ‘let un waddle! Phit! Phit ” and away 
went the horses down the hill; but in an instant Tooler saw the wheel 
whizzing ahead, at the rate of fall thirty miles an hour. 

“Lean all to the left ! shouted Tooler, and the passengers obeyed him ; 
but he also palled the horses to the left so violently that the coach, coming 
in contact with the jutting bank, tumed over and deposited him’and the 

gers pon a’ newly-formed bed of manure. Witcheralt was) in 
Tooler’s view, again triumy His faith in the efficacy of horse-shoes 
vanished. He felt himself perfectly beaten, and, therefore, after having, 
with considerable difficulty, managed to get his insides out, he left his 
horses, coach, and luggage in the care of the persons who had fortunately 
witnessed the accident, and waddled, with the fragments of the whip in his 
hand, towards a road-side inn a few hundred yards distant. On reaching 
the house, of course, a thousand questions were asked in a breath : not one 
of them, however, did Tooler deign to answer. He threw himself care- 
lessly into a large arm-chair, and, declaring that he would not drive that 
day another step, drank with infinite gusto, in a rummer of raw brandy, 
“Eternal perdition to the witch !” 





CHAPTER VIL 


Preliar Libtaly of the Genomes in Black. The Greavayed Monster 
prevents the Performance of a most disinterested Act of Friendship, 


Urow a man unused to profound thinking, profound thought has a pecu- 
liarly somniferous effect. No sooner does he get below the surface than he 
falls fast asleep, and although he dreams with unspeakable zeal, draws 
conclusions from his premises, collateral problems, establishes posi+ 
tions, and carries his designs into imaginary execution, his mind, when he 
awakes, leaps back over the interesting faterregniim, and begins to toil 
again at the point from which it started. 

Such had the workings of Tooler’s vivid imagination, and such was 
precisely his position when awakened by the arrival of the passengers at 
the inn, Having proposed with great feeling, and drunk with due sin- 
cerity, ‘* Eternal perdition to the witch,” he fell at once into a train of 
deep thought, which, as a natural consequence, induced deep sleep, in 
which he saw and held a visionary conversation with the hag whose unhal- 
lowed influence he was just on the point of overthrowing, whea the pas- 
sengers entered the well-warmed parlour in which he was snoring aioud, 
“We've got un to roights,” said John Brown, the landlord, who headed 
the group, “we've got un up agin, sir,” continued he in a much louder 
tone, shaking Tooler with what in any ordinary case might have been 
deemed most unnecessary violence. Tooler unconsciouslv nodded an 
acknowledgment, and began to snore again just as loudly as before. 
“Come, coachman, come, come, my man,” said the gentleman in 
black ; but he could make no impression upon Tooler at ali. At cngth, 
however, by virtue of bawling, tickling, and shaking, John Brown suc- 
ceeded in causing hhim to open his eyes, which ke at once commenced 
rubbing with great desperation. ‘‘Now, sit!” said John Brown, “it's 
allroight!” **Oh—ah !” observed Tooler. 

“We've got on the wheel, and all’s ready,” continued John Iirown, 
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“ Ah—yes—jis so—well,” remarked Tooler at intervals, ‘‘anythin’ 
et Nothin’y couldn't ba ‘on a softerer place.” 

“Well, that’s 2 blessing anyhow!” said Tooler. “Is the cooarch 

Jocked up safe?” ‘Locked oop?” cried John Brown, ‘'noo! she’s 

standin’ at the door here all ready to start.” See 

“*T shaunt stor another step this blessed night if I know it,” said 
Tooler, taking his hat off and dashing it to the ground with the air of one 
whose mind, having been once made up, possessed the quality of being 
immutable. 

“ What?” exclaimed the gentleman in black—‘* you are jesting.” 

In order to prove that notiting bearing even the semblance of a jest was 
intended, Tooler proceeded to pull off his shawl and box-coat, while the 
passenyers exchanged looks of utter amazement. 

“My good man,” continued the gentleman in black, you surely do not 
mean to remain here? Come, come, let us start.” 

“Here [ am, ant here I sticks,” said Tooler firmly ; and after shaking 
his head, he unbutloned his boot-straps—a process which caused the antique 
tops, which were as large as a pair of moderale-sized chimney-pols, to fall 
‘upon his insteps sanz ccrémonic, ; 

“1 will not belicve it,” said the gentleman in black, ‘I cannot believe 
that you are serious ; come, come, coachman, come 

“It doant siggerfy tawkin’ a button,” cricd Tooler ; ‘we carn’t get to 
tam to-night. ‘Sides, if I was to break the wind ‘of all my horses, I 
shoukln’t he up afore twelve o'clock, and what zr the use o” that?” 

“Yow'd he able to do it by ten,” said John Brown. 

“f And what's the use 0’ ten?” inquired Tooler, indignantly, ‘ What's 
the use 0” ten, when I ought to in at six?” 

“Tam a man of few words,” said the gentleman in black, ‘a man of 
very few words ; and I beg you to understand that what i say 1 fully mean. 
Tnnet be in London to-night, and therefore, if you are resolved on re- 
maining here, I will post up to town, and make you or your proprietors 
heat the expense.” Having teemblingly delivered himself thud, the gene 
tleman in black tumed exceedingly white, and as he prepared to leave the 
room with the view of making certain’ necessary inquiries, Valentine, 
assuming his voice, ordered seven large glasses of brandy-and-water, and. 
rump-steaks and onions fur nine, No sooner was this order given, than the 
whole of the domestic establishment of John Brown was in an uproar. 
‘Dan was sent out on a horse for the steaks ; Mary was told to peel the 
onions; Roger was directed to wipe the bars of the gridiron, and Sally 
was ordered to make the fire clear with salt, while the hostess herself 
mixed the brandy-and-water, and scolded all about her with due bitterness 
and force. Whilst these preparations were making, the gentleman in 
Diack ascertained, to his unspeakable mortification, that there was not a 
single posting-house within seven miles of the place. He, therefore, 
dcemed it expedient to alter his tone, and having decided upon certain 
Persuasive arguments, which he felt were too potent to fail, he retuned to 
employ them as the hostess entered the parlour with the brandy-and-water 
on her best japanned tray. ‘‘Now, coachman,” said he, “my dear man, 
Alo consider the inconvenience of which this delay will be productive.” 

“It’s of no use,” said Tooler, “it’s 0” no sort o’ use. I cam’t move 
trom this ere blessed spot. It’s ible. I arn't no more power over 
them are four horses than a babby. I carn’ drive, and now yow've the 
Jong and the short on't.” 
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*Oh! for that matter,” cried Brown, “‘as I never am backard in comin’ 
forard to sarve a friend, T'll drive for yar.” 

“You're a fool!” observed the hostess, in an andible whisper, at the 
same time tugging with great violence at John Brown's coat itis ami 

ving him certain significant sidelong glances t import, as affecting 
4 ceeagal aes. "yohe ‘Brown, however, cil persevered in expressing 
the pleasure he should derive from the performance of this act of dise 
interested friendship ; for although he in general held the hints of his 
spouse in high respect, and understood that in this particular instance she 
was actuated by a desire to make the most of the party, one of whom had 
Deen so liberal in his orders at the commenoement, he regarded it as being 
‘by no means improbable that Tooler would be, in consequence, discharged, 
and that A¢ would be rt upon the coach as his successor, which happened 
to be precisely what, for several years, he had been constantly on the looks 
cout for. 

*«But do you think sariously,” said Tooler, after a pause, “that yow'd 
be able to get ? by twelve’ “* By twetve 1” cried John Brown, ‘16 
I don’t get in afore the clock strikes fz, Pll be bound to be pisoned. Ony 
jist say the word, and whiles the ladies and gentlemen is a having theie 
snack, I'll be makin’ myself a leetle tidy.” 

“Come, my good man} you'll agree to it, will you not—come?” said 
the gentleman in black, ina tone irresistibly persuasive, ‘ Well, well,” 
said Tooler, with evident reluctance, “have it as yow like ;" and he 
[eceeded to button, wp his boot-tops again, while Mary was earefilly 

ing the cloth. ‘The grand point being at length settled, John Brown 
left the room, and the hostess, assisted by her handmaids in’ clean white 
aprons, placed the rump-steaks and onions upon the table, 

“« Naw if you please st,” sid the hoster, bestowing one of her blandest 
smiles upon the gentleman in black, as she gracefully placed a chair for 
him at the head of the table. “‘ Do'ee eat it while it’s hot : there's some 
more ings doin.” ——“* Not any for me, I thank you, that gentle- 
man, with great politeness. “I have not the smallest appetite: T'll take a 
glass of sherry and a biscuit.” 

“Oh! do'ee eat a leetle,” urged the fascinating hostess. ‘It’s done 
very beautiful. Look’ee !” ‘added the tempter, as she took off the cover, 
and displayed a fine steak garnished with onions, the sight of which at once 
drew the rest of the passengers towards the table. 

“Do bave a bit with us, sir, do!” cried the passengers in a chorus. 
“We shall not enjoy it half so much without you.” 

“Why not, my good people ?” inquired the pastor. 

“Cause,” replied the hostess, “you was kind enow to order it.” 

“J, my good woman?” exclaimed the astonished gentleman, peering 
over his spectacles with a look of amazement. “I ordered, I?” 

“Tn contse, sir, you did,” replied the hostess, as the pleasing expression 
of her countenance vanished. “Dear me ! my good woman,” rejoined the 
pastor, ‘you must have been dreaming |” 

“T’peel to the gentlemen and ladies ” said the hostess, ‘‘ whether 
you didn’t order seven glasses o -and-water, and rump-steaks and 
inguns for nine.” ——“ Oh, that’s right enough,” said one of the passengers 5 
“that wor the order ersackly ; you doan't mean to go for to say as how it 
wasn’t, sir, do yer ?” 

“Upon my honour, my good people,” returned the pastor ; “believe 
me, you were uever more mistaken in y: vr lives.” 

ne 
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“Not a bit on’t,” observed Tooler; “I heerd yow myself.” 

“(God bless my soul | Impossible! impossible !” cried the pastor, as he 
strove with great energy of mind to ascertain what sentence in the English 
language bore the slightest resemblance in point of sound to ‘seven glasses 
of brandy-and-water and rump-steaks and onions for nine.” 

“Well, whether or no,” observed the hostess, ‘ there’s what was ordered, 
and I 'spects to be paid for it, at all events.” 

“‘Come,” said the farmer who had occupied a seat at the back of the 
coach, ‘let's tackle it together, for I feel rayther peckish,” and he and 
Valentine with two other passengers commenced; the rest modestly 
‘keeping aloof from the table, Jest payment should be demanded of them 
respectively as a social matter of course. 

“(You may as well just have a mouthful as not,” said the farmer, “' sin’ 
yow do mean to pay all the same !” 

“Really,” observed the gentleman in black, “I am unconscious of 
fore pate such an screpgement."——" Wel, well,” said yaleties, in 

jis natural voice, “‘ suppose we compromise the matter, as t! appears 
to be some misunderstanding on the subject : you settle for the steaks, and 
mH pay for the brandy-and-water,”” 

«Well, coom, that’s handsome !”' cried the farmer, “and to show that 
I doon’t want to shirk from my share, why Pll be a couple 0’ bottles 0” 
wine,—-coom, what say you noo ?” 

“'T cannot, under the circumstances, of course, coject to join you,” 
replied the puzzled pastor ; ‘but I must be permitted to say that those 
circumstances are in my judgment perfectly inexplicable. I never in any 
case like to be positive ; T'know that human nature is but human nature, 
and therefore cannot pretend to claim entire exemption from those weak+ 
nesses which form its distinguishing characteristics : I may be mistaken, 
‘hut T nevertheless hold it to be utter! y impossible for any man to give such 
an order as that without knowing it.” 

“Oh ! "pon my loife,” said the farmer, “‘it's a postyve fact.” 

“Of course I'll not presume to dispute it,” returned the pastor, whose 
scepticism on the point still developed itself strongly.“ All I can say is, 
that I am totally oblivious of the circumstances ; but if I did give the order, 
1 bow to your decision,” 

No sooner had this arrangement been completed, than the passengers 
qwho bad before kept so modestly aloof lost all their interesting diffidence. 
‘They made themselves perfectly at home, and drew at once towards the 
table, at the head of which, of course, sat the gentleman im black, who 
appeared to have borrowed, for that particular oceasion, the well-trained. 
appetite of an untamed elephant. As all social distinctions were, for the 
time being, levelled, Tooler was invited to join them ; but although he 
tried with zeal to compete with the rest, his gastronomic powers entirely 
deserted him. He ate scarcely anything, albeit the dish before him was 
cone which on ordinary occasions he especially favoured. He i 
however, no difficulty in drinking. Of the wine and brandy-and-water he 
partook freely, with the view of drowning the unhallowed influence of the 
witch ; but the more he drank, the more strongly did he feel that that 
‘influence was still in the ascendant. 

As soon as John Brown found the party had ordered all the spirits and 
wine they were likely to order, he entered the room to announce the fact of 
his being ready, and to explain the expediency of an immediate start, The 
bill was consequently called for on the instant, when the amount was 
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divided as ent, and paid; and the wers prepared for the 
iompleticn of toe foateen: Lowe ‘moment, seen pone entered the 
yoom, Valentine was ied to that he had some unfriendly design 
upon Toler. He therefore him narrowly ; and as his searching 
a quickly discovered sufficient to confirm his suspicions, he resolved on 

.warting the object of Mr, John Brown, by causing him to abandon his 
intention of performing the act of disinterested friendship proposed, 
‘Accordingly, Valentine at ance left the room, with the view of ascertaining 
what means were available; and as he saw the hostess standing with a 
butcher in the bar, whose conversation touched the toughness of a certain 
Jeg of mutton, he awaited in the passage the arrival of John Brown, He 
had scarcely, however, decided on the course to be pursued, when John 
made his appearance, whip in hand. Valentine saw that no time wis to 
‘be lost; so, assuming the voice of the hostess, he whispered loud enough to 
reach John’s ear: “Go now, my love, go; and return by-and-by t you 
have nothing to fear; John will not be back to-night !" 

‘Indeed !” murmured Jobn, starting back at the sound of an affectionate 
kiss with which Valentine concluded. ‘Indeed !” he repeated, and bit 
his lips violently, and breathed with vehemence, as the group in the back- 
gross pressed tien tenis the doe, amd Yan fanned kies to noe- the peel 
Of his heart and home in conversation with one who happened to be the 
identical butcher upon whom he had long locked with « peculiarly jealous 


Valentine now felt that he had struck the right chord, for the complexion 
of John tuned as pale as it could tum—while his huge teeth rattled like a 

ir of castanets, and indeed his whole frame shook convulsively with 

sion it up. Contrary, however, to the expectation of Valentine, 
Fobn, after turing in the direction of the bar his flashing eyes, which 
appeared to pierce the wooden partition with more facility than could a pair 

the brightest gimlets, conjured up all his courage, and mounted the 
Dox. The start was a false one, for he dropped one of the reins and his 
whip at the same time. This, however, was soon remedied ; but they had 
not proceeded far, before the attention of Tooler was drawn to the excited 
state of John’s nerves. 

“*A’n't_yow been havin' a drop o’ suffin extra?” inquired Tooler, as 
they rolled from side to side. 

“Not a drain!” replied John; and the coach gave another lunge. 
“But the fact of the matter's this,” continued he, looking round to 
ascertain if they could be seen from his once happy home— the fact is, 
Tfeels so oncommon poorly, that I’m afeered I shan’t be able to go much 
fnrder arter all.” 

‘Well, give me the ribbons, then,” said Tooler, who, feeling somewhat 
better, began to be ashamed of his position. ‘I can manage, I des say. 
‘Do yow go back—I'm obleedged to yer, you know, all the same.” 

‘well if ‘you think you cax drive,” observed John. 

“Why,” said Tooler, whose professional pride had been touched by 
that remark, ‘if I can’t do it better than that, I can't do it at all!” 
ojihe wes enough for John Brown. He pulled up on Cree fh and 

apologizing for his inability to is promise, alighted with the 
view ‘achuiring that knowledge whch would most grieve his heart, and 
‘of disturbing the development of the assumed illicit loves of his amiable 
spouse and the cold-blooded butcher. The moment, however, Tooter 
‘yegained possession af the reins, the dreaded influence of the witch 


CHAPTER VII. 


Untroduces Uncle Fohn's Friend and his affectionate Relatives, with a Knight 
of a new Order, two invisible Burglars, and one most remarkable Sweep. 


Mx. Grimwoop Goupman, Uncle John’s friend, to whom Valentine had 
been consigned, was a gentleman possessed of considerable wealth, derived 
chiefly from successful speculations in sperm oil. He wus remarkably thin 
—to thin, indeed, that his heart best against his bare sibs with an energy 
which alone might have caused it to be suspected that that is more 
insensible to feeling than to sight. If, however, the heart of Goodman 
yeas physically insensible, morally it was by far the most sensible ofall the 
‘organs he pastessed. A tear touched it acutely ; a tale of distress at once 
caused it to open ; indeed, sorrow in any shape had bat to approach, to 
fd itself surrounded by feelings of bencrolente, which caused it to shed. 
tears only of gratitude and joy. 

‘In stature, Grimwood Goodman—although he boasted of having stood 
full six feet withont his shoes when a private in the Volunte at 
the time of which we write, abont five feet eight. He would never 
that he had sunk so many inches ; bat he could not have been more, for 
he was able to walk under the six-fect with his military cap on. 
without moving a hair. He had never been married. His relatives—the 
only relatives of whom he happened to have any knowledge, to wit, a 
brother, a nephew, and their wives—had disinterestedly taken especial 
care of that ; for in order that the ides of marrying might be effectually 
banished from his mind, he never visited them, nor did they ever visit him, 
without the occurrence of those interesting family broils with which the 
matrimonial state is occasionally enlivencd. Not that his brother and 
nephew lived unhappily with those whom they had respectively pledged 
‘themselves to love and to cherish : on the contrary, they enjoyed a greater 
share of domestic comfort than commonly falls to the lot of raarried men 5 
‘but the arrangement between them was, to appear to be steeped to the very 
Tips in domestic misery whenever Grimwood happened to be present, with the 
view of deterring him from entering into that state of life to which certain 
maids and widows had modestly called him. And the scheme proved 
effectual. He trembled at the thought of embarking in a business which 
they had led him to believe was tempestuous at det; for what deterred 
him more than all, was the earnest anxiety which they manifested on all 
occasions to convince him that, although they snarled and growled and 
wished each other dead, they in reality lived as happily together as mar- 
ried people in general.” He, therefore, having no sort of taste for the 
specimens of matrimonial felicity which they so constantly placed before 
is eyes, kept aloof resolved firmly to live life of single blessednese unto 
e 


‘Now, when these affectionate creatures heard that Valentine was coming 
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fo London, they were thrown into a feverish state of alarm ; for, although 
they had never seen him, the accounts of the “young wretch” which had 
reached them had been singularly flattering, and therefore they held him 
to be one who, by making @ favourable imy on him in whom the 
whole of their expectations were “rob” them, as they 
termed it, of some portion of that wealth or wich, through the medium, 
of Grimwood’s death, they so ardently panted. They therefore lost no 
time in meeting, with the view of devising some scheme by which the 
Joudest of their fears might be hushed ; ond as Mr. Walter Goodman had 
‘been depated by his brother Grimwood to meet Valentine at the inn, it 
‘was, after a long consultation, decided that he should represent himself to 
be Grimwood, secure Valentine in certain private lodgings, and eventually 
either procure for him a berth on board some man-of-war about to sail 
Bes ole eatin, or send him out as an adventurer to seek his fortune 
al 
‘Accordingly, Walter proceeded to the inn at the appointed time, while 
his hopeful son, Horace, prepared everything for Valentine's reception; it 
‘being arranged that the moment he arrived he should be hurried away, 
and “that when he had reached his new residence, Grimwood should 
informed that he had not arrived at all, Fortunately, however, for Valen- 
fine, the coach was so late, that Grimwood, having despatched the pressing 
‘business he had in hand, became alarmed, ing down himself to 
the inn, he insisted upon relievin other Walter eons al responsibility, 
and, to the bitter mortification of that gentleman, waited in the coffee-room 
the arrival of the 
‘The design, however, of the family party was not to be frustrated thus. 
No sooner had Grimwood determined on waiting himself, than Walter 
started off to meet the coach, with the view of secoring Valentine still ; 
while Grimwood was seated in the coffce-room, drinking the pint of claret 
he had ordered, and mechanically the Zimes. yong his eyes 
‘were on the he paper, his his thoughts were on the coach, and he had just drunk 
poi ‘wine, and begun to marvel at the possibility of a man 
for ours without ‘bringing his mind to bear upon any le 
pentenee, when the clock struck ten. ‘* Waiter,” said he to a ange 
round-faced person, “this is very extraordinary—is it not ?” 
“Why, sir,” replied that fussy person, who being unable to speak with- 
out using his napkin, wiped the bottom of Goodman’s glass with great 
, “why, sir, it is, rayther, sir; but mot werry, neither, sit, cos 
pe lown coachman's comin’ up, sit, to-day, and he’s always extraornary 
ate." 
“1 fear that some serious accident has occurred,” observed Goodman. 
“Oh, no fear of that, sir.” cried the fussy individual ; “it’s all right 
frog, sir: old Tooler’s rather slow, but ‘werry sure—I never knowed 
him, however, to be quite so late as this, I mus sa} an 
Relieved somewhat by the fact of the delay not being deemed, under the 
circumstances, very extraordinary by the waiter, the old gentleman walked 
to the door of the ian—not exactly with the view of accelerating the arrival 
of the coach, but in order to speculate upon the probability of every vehicle 
that came in sight being the one for ‘which be ‘as 20 aatelously waiting. 
He bad scarcdin be however, taken his position on the threshold, when he 
sam brother ‘Walter, followed by his hopeful son Horace, Yusting about 
the place in a state of feverish excitement, and inquiring again an 
of the porters at the gate if they were perfectly certain that the cea 
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not arrived. ‘* Waiter! Horace !” shouted Grimwood; and those gen- 
Maman foe the income sean bork at te vow bat finding no means of 


escay approached, ‘after muttering some words of astonishment, 
ae Ponca at te ee at olde se och 
it not come in till lhe had better go home, and let one of 


them remain to take charge of Valentine when he arrived. 

“T consider it very kind of you,” said Grimwood, A, taking both dy the 
hand, ‘‘to manifest so much anxiety about one in whom I take an interest 
=r! shall not forget it; However, he cannot be long now; therefore, Jet 
us wait together, and har ‘of mulled wine.” Both Walter and 
Horace tried hard to be excused but Grimwood resolved on securing them 
‘as firmly as if he had known the source from which their anxicty sprang. 
They had scarcely, however, taken their seats in the coffee-room when the 
arrivel of the coach was announced, and Grimwood instantly left them, in 
onder to receive Valentine ia the ard, ‘Tf all up ! said Walter, when 
Grimwood had left. ‘What a fool I was not to remain at the turnpike { 
but I made sure that the coach had passed.” 

* Zcouldn’t imagine what the devil was the matter,” cried Horace, “so 
I pelted down here like lightning to see.” 

“« Well, it's of no use now,” observed Walter; ‘ we are com completely done 
this time. But never ose Pe Sentinel, ies 8 pate “we e able 
to manage it yet,” and both father and son became mu! 

“Your name, I believe, is Valentine Vox?” aid Mr. Goodman, 
addressing the youth who had just alighted. ‘It is,” said Valentine, 

“My name is Goodman—I am happy to see you, I hope that you met 
wit Motion cece ser a ‘lod Velestion 

* Nothing of any ve importance,” repli . 

“ Doant ee me sty mor aise eek eed Tooler, as he strove to 
merge from the tirng horekeepes and waiters by whom he 
ad been anxiously nrouded * It’s o’ no use—blarm me if I amt sick 

tad tired o? the very thoughts on’t. I have,” continued he, addressing 
Goodman, “to thank this young genelman for gittin’ up at all, fit 
hadn't ha’ bin for he, we shouldn’t ha’ done it to-night, any hoy 

‘This remark had at once the effect of extorting five shi from. 

Valenti jead of balf-a-crown, and of creating a very favourable first 

impression in the mind of Mr. Goodman, who having seen the luggage 
secure, presented Valentine to Walter and Horace, who received him with 
looks indicative of anything but delight.“ Now, my young friend,” said 
Mr, Goodman, taking Valentine again by the band, and shaking it with 
much warmth, ‘I am so glad that you are safe; you are faint and cold— 
T know you are, Waiter ! coffee for this gentleman ;—what on earth could 
have detained you? But don't tell me now—you are fatigued.” 

"Not at all, T assure you,” said Valentine, who felt himself perfectly at 
home with the old gentleman, although he viewed with an eye of suspicion 
the sicister looks of Walter and Horsce. 

“Come, take a glass of wine,” said the warm-hearted Goodman, who 
felt as highly delighted with Vaientine as if he had been his Own son. My 
dear boy!” he continued, pressing the hand of his grotéeé, and Tooking 
eamestly in his face, “Heaven bless you!” This was wormwood to 
‘Horace and his father. They conld not conceal its eects and 
eae nga lying, th ‘departed ‘with the ven ee aecuing? a 

without replying, 1 e view some 
willanous scheme whick might ‘page the revival of those topos hugh 
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a to them to be on the point of being blasted for ever,‘ Well, 
inet rer gl agile Speer ‘and Valentine 
appeared to be s refreshed, “come, tell me the cause of this 
extraordinary delay.” Valente ee upon ‘him earnestly and stiled, 


the delay was aitributatle solely to him, cot said Goodman, 
understood that had it not been for you, the coach would not have exched 
London to-night” 

“That is perfectly true,” rejoined Valentine; ‘but it is also true that 
had it not been for me, it would have arrived here four hours at least 
before it did,” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Goodman, with an ion of astonishment + 
but Valentine feeling certain that the opinion he had formed of Goodman's 
character was correct, he proceeded to explain the whole of the circum. 
stances already described, the relation of which caused the old gentleman 
to be so convulsed, that his contortions were sufficiently ridiculous to 
excite the mirth ofall present and at length the room rang with peals of 

wughter, 

1 No —now-—my dear boy,” observed Goodman, the very moment 

‘sufficient command over his muscles, “be sure that you 

Theis tires oee Shall have such amusement (but keep it, my or, 
—-mind, keep it a secret.” And here he was seized with another 
merriment, while Valentine congratulated himself on the manner in hich 
he had been received by his warm-hearted friend. As soon as Grimwood 
Goodman became capable of assuming the semblance of tranquillity, he 
be to manifest impatience to witness the effect of that which 37) epee 

im still to be almost impossible. He therefore strongly m1 Valentine 
4 give him a specimen on the spot ; and as Valentine’ felt that he would 
be too much amazed for the moment to ind in those loud bursts of 
laughter which might tend to create suspicion, he consented to do so at 
once, ‘But, be careful, my dear boy, be careful,” said Goodman. 

“Ob | there is not the slightest danger of discovery. Waiter!” said 
Valentine, throwing his voice into a box in which two extremely stout 
individuals were eating devilled kidneys, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” cried the waiter, 
throwing his napkin under his arm, and approaching the box in question. 

Walter 1” said ‘Valentine, assuining a voice which appeared to proveed 
from the box opposite.‘ Yes, sir,” ” repeated the waiter, turning round on 
ascertaining that that party had no orders. 

“ Waiter!” cried Valentine, in precisely the same voice as at first. 

“ Yes, sir ” exclaimed the functionary, returning ; “ you called, sir?” 

“No,” said the gentlemen, “‘ we did not call.” 

“WAITER !” shouted Valentine, throwing his voice to the other end of 
the room ; to which end the poor waiter of course immediately pelted, 

“Now, where is that bottle of port?” cried Valentine, bringing the 


vote pede sks said the addressing th 
“ n, sir, I'm sure, sir,” said the waiter, addressing the person 
from whom he imagined the sound had proceeded; ‘“‘did you order 3 
bottle of port, sir?” 

“No,” said the person addressed; ‘I’m drinking negus,” 
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“« Warrgr 1” ey ee ela: 

“Yas, sz {” cried the waiter, with correspon 

followed the sound, and od the waite, ve liom font Gentes co tel 

the knight of the napkin, whose blood began to boll, approached the fe, 
it with all the power at bis command. 

mt jim!” cred Valentine, sending his voice 1 the chimney, while the 

iter was taking bis revenge, “get up bigher—Pm roasting.” 


“(Hush |” said Valentine, assuming the voice of “Jim,” who appeared 
to be half-choked. Samant Sareea! The aie who 
still grasped the instrument of his vengeance with one hand, raised the 


other to. to ais silence, and walked on tip-toe st ioe towncds the bar, from which 
in an instant be retamed with the Tandlords the hostess, the barmaid, the 
‘Boots, and in fact nearly the whole of the establishment, who ‘with, 
the utmost care towards the fire, when Valentine conducted the zt 
interesting conversation between “ Jim ” and “Joe,” in the 

“Tes flaming hot dere, Jim ; bit there—that'tl do, Did you ever in 
your born days sce sich a fire?”——"* Hold on a bit, Joe ; our sweat’ 
oon damp it,” 

my he as poked it was in it” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t do at Price. His fat ‘ud blaze to sich a hextent, 
it ud do us brown in no time.” Phe Jandlord approached, * So we've 
caught you at last then, you blackguards, Holle | eget he; penring ap 

¢ chimney. 

$8 Hash 1” said the invisible Jim. “‘ Ay, you may say hush,” said the 
host, “but you're trapped now, my tulips; come down—d'ye hear?” 
Fhe tulips di not condescend to reply, <*Here, Jery,” continued the 
Lea a foe the policeman,” and Jerry, of course, ran with all 

le speed. 

“You'd better come down there, you wagabones,” cried the landlord. 

“ Hexcuse us,” said Jim 7 “you are werry perlite. 

“Ifyou do’, Vb! rough the pot !" cried the landlord. 

‘You haven't enough powder,” said the invisible Joe. 

‘The policeman here entered, and bustling up to the grate, sett, 
“Now, young fellows, come along, I wants you.’ 

“Do yout” said one of the you flows” 

“Ieee no ‘use, you know,” cried the n, who held his authority 
to be contemned and his lay ed Muted by hare that tranquil remark, ‘* You's 
better come at once, you know, my rum uns,""——“' That’s werry good. 
advice,” said one of the ram uns, “only aerakes think so.” 

“Why, it tain't 0” no use,” urged the 3, “fyou an't gota 
tatporth o ‘0! chance. Hore, give us Bold of a beosea” ea said he to the waiter, 

the chambermaid ran to fetch one, when another policeman entered, 
to whom the first seid, “Smith, go and stand by them ere chimley pots, 
will yet an Pr p Smith went with the Lot 

«Now then,” said 7. room, “if 
a come down, my crit OT gall ee cn, ‘aa that's all dat 
it? 

In reply to this acute observation, one of the “‘ crickets” indulged in a 
contemptuous Jaugh, which so enraged the policeman, that he on the 
instant introduced the Iong broom up the chimney, and ‘brought down, of 
foe ge eg ge re measure, This 
remarkable descension, on unexpected, caysed hing 

to spit and sneeze with ernie u ea 
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“*Now then, you sirs 1" shouted Smith from the top; ‘‘do yon mcan 
to come up or go down? Ony say!” 

As soon as the first fit of sneezing had subsided, the policeman below 
was just about to give vent to the indignation which swelled his official 
breast, when he was seized with another, which in its effects proved far 
mote violent than the first. ‘Good Inck to you,” said he, on regaining 
the power to speak, “give us something to wash it down, or 
choke, It "ll be all the worse for you, my kids, when I gets you. Do you 
mean to come down now ? that's all about it. It’s o° no use, you know, 
for in course we don't leave you. Once for all, do you mean to come down?” 

“You are werry perlite,” replied one of the kids, ‘but we'd much 
rayther not.” Why then,” said the constable in disguise, who, as far 
as the making-up of his face was concerned, appeared ready to play Othello 
—‘‘in course we must make you.” 

‘As this observation on the part of the policeman was followed by another 
contemptuous laugh. that le functionary became so indignant that 
he entertained thoughts of their annihilation by virtue of fire and 
smoke. While, however, he was considering whether 2 jury under the 
circumstances would bring it in justifiable homicide, manslaughter, ot 
murder, it was suggested that there lived in the neighbourhood’ an 
extremely humane and clever s who had become knock-kneed in the 

fession, and, alive to the ips which the corrupt climbing system 

icted upon the sooty generation in general, had a machine w! 

tronized by the nobility and gentry, and which might in this instance 

we the effect of accelerating the process of ejectment, For this master- 
sweep, therefore, Boots was despatched, while the policeman, bent upon a 
wicked waste of coals, endeavoured to persuade the invisibles to descend 
by making the fire blaze most furiously. 

Nothing, however, like blazes could bring the burglars down ; and just a5 
Valentine's guardian gro sem. was declaring that he must either laugh 
loudly or burst, a stout stampy man, who stood about five feet five, upon 
most obliquitous legs, was led in by Boots, with the machine on his 
shoulder, and at once assumed the air of an individual conscious of the 

less character of bis motives, and of the general integrity of his pro- 
fessional reputation, 

“T understand,” said he, bowling with vast importance towards the fire, 
-—'T understand that you have certain burglars up the flue! Well! as 
the integrity of this glorious and empire demands that all such 
dishonest thieves should be brought when caught to the barrier of justice, 
consequently, therefore, they mus# descend down, and this “ll bring ‘em 1 
It was never known to fail,” he added, drawing forth a huge bread-and- 
cheese knife to cut the cord which bound the machine together, “tin any- 
thing successfully attempted. Ie is ized by the titled nobility, and 
clergy in oly orders, besides the of the loyal household, and the 
principal members of the aristocracy in high life, and ought to be known 
in every particle of the globe and her colonies. It was ony t’other day as 
I was led in to hoperate upon the chimneys of one of our tip-topmost 

agricultural proprietor of landed property, and a petickler 
friend of mine, wot had heered from some vagabone that my machine had 
turned out a dead failure, ‘So,’ says he, when I'd done the job, ‘ Shnifle- 
bottom,” says he, ‘you're awery lensed man, a hindiwainal wot's werry 
much respected uniwersally by all, and therefore it’s a werry great pity 
that you should be sich a wictim of misrepresentation.” ‘Why,’ says , 
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“my ford di knows well as how I treats all sich wagaboves 
Oy cluebhe peep bat Ta beeped to you, my lord duke and 1 
WrtWey Sine wid the hose interupling tas Temakabie eweep, who 

G come,” said t is ing this remarkable sweep, wl 
seemed remy t go on for an how, “let us see if we can get these rascals 
out 

Shuffiebottom, after hurling 2 look of contempt at the illiterate landlord, 
introduced the head of We nicking into the chimney, and sent it up joint 
‘by joint. Of course, during its progress 2 considerable quantity of soot 
descended ; but when the brush had reached the pot, the policeman above 
grasped it firmly, conceiving it to be the rough hair of one of the burglars, 
and pulled it completely out of Shuffebottom’s hand. ‘The blaggards is 
at top |” cried Shufflebottom loudly. “They've stole my machine !—go, 
{Bo upon the roof !” 

“Come with me,” said the policeman; but as Shufflebottom had not 
‘sufficient courage for that, the policeman and Boots went up together, with 
the view of rendering all Recestery assiatance. | On reaching the roof, they 
of course discovered the cause of Shuffebottom’s great alarm, and havin; 
sent his machine down the chimney again, descended with the view by 
deciding upon ‘some other course. It was the conviction of the policeman 
above, that no burglars were in the chimney at all, for he himself bad been 
nearly suffocated by simply looking from the top ; but as this very natural 
idea was romdlated a3 monstrous by all below, Shufflebottom, in the 
plentinds of bis: humanity, aggesied Chat a sack ahould be ted tightly 
‘over the pot, in order that the invisible burglars might be stifled into an 
‘unconditional surrender, As this to be the most effectnal way of 
compelling them to descend, the urged it strongly, and as the 
host did not object to its adoption, orders were given for the sack to be 
tied over at once. This humane and ingenious operation had scarcely been 
performed, when the room was of course filled with smoke, and in less 
than three minutes, every soul had departed with the exception of the 
policeman and Shuffiebottom the sweep, who soon deemed it expedient to 
¢rawl out on their hands and knees to avoid suffocation. Valentine and 
his guardian, with several others, repaired to the bar, when orders were 
given for the removal of the sack ; and on its being decided, that when the 
smoke had evaporated, one policeman should remain in the room, and 
another on the roof of the house all night, a conch was ordered, and 
Gondass bees his charge proceeded home, delighted with the evening’s 
entertainment, 


CHAPTER VIIL 


The Consultation of an interesting Family Party, at which it is decided 
that Something must be done. 


“Wet, my love 1” exclaimed the affectionate Mrs. Goodman, as Walter 
and his son entered the room, in which she and Mrs. Horace had been 
anxiously waiting—“* we have been in such a way you can't think, for Julia 
‘would have it you had failed.” 
“She was right,” muttered Walter, sinking into a chair heavily. 
“Right?” cried Mrs. Goodman.” have you not secured the 
young wretch? Horace! tell met” Horace shook his head, “Ab” 
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sraald the old Indy, falls Hin heak of Wealte, aoc him 
ciate of coumlal tees” he Eas ot mag td 


cried Horace, coor Uncle has got him fe ‘The o ai lady sankinto brome 

“Dear me1” said Mrs. Horace, who had derived a latent feeli 
satisfaction from the circumstance of her having icted a failure, ** 
could you have been so stupid?” Horace explained, and the old aay 
‘wept, and Walter pulled his boots off with rate violence, 

“Then you did see the wretch?” said the lady, spitefully. 

“Of course,” returned Hi 

«© What sory of ereature is he?” inquired the junior Mrs. Goodman, 

“Why, I don't know,” said Horace, —~"a sort of a rakish-looking scamp, 
‘What struck me more than all was his eye.” 

“Has he but one?” cried the old lady, somewhat revived. 

“Not exactly,” returned Horace ; “he has two—” 

“And they ate odd ones?” interrupted the old lady. 

«They are,” replied Horace, “the oddest eyes that ever looked 
‘aman: such piercers1 They'd dart through the dome of St. Psul’s, or 
the earth, fee what was going on at our antipodes! ‘Hed make 
the money fly, if he ever had the chance !” 

‘The mere mention of money had the effect of arousing Walter from the 
Tet into which be had fallen. He drew towards the table, and having 
placed his arms deliberately upon it, said firmly and emphatically, “ Some- 
fing mst be done. al sam ” continued he, after a pause, ‘the impression 

‘young scamp de upon Grimwood. I watched them both 

aro und wien Tp I necavel 1¢ extreme warmth with which Grimwood 

is band, and looking earnestly in his face, said, * My dear boy 

raven bless could not but feel that the daar boy stood a very 
fair chance of becoming his heir.” 

“Great Heaven forbid !” exclaimed Mrs, Goodman, senior, turning uy 
the yellows of her Hoods shot ot and throwing one of her arms roun 
the delicate neck of (rs. Goodman, A get ie express affection, 
while the Sher was mised aa far above hee Rost a ossible, in order to 
express the highest pitch of surprise, ‘His hart Good. gracious | 
‘What is the relationship existing between them? What he to 
rob us of my jortion of that which by every law of veers baloces tous 
alone?” To this interesting string of interrogatories Walter replied simply 
by Sarin », that none were ever robbed by right.“ The question to be 
considered,” said he, “does not apply to the atc right of the one it 
has reference solely to the legal power of ‘other. 

“*But what a monstrous shame it is,” said Mrs. ‘Goodman, “that a man 





should have the power to leave his y to any but his relatives {” 
“Tt is useless to talk about observed Walter. ‘He fas the 
ower, and that’s suficient.| The question is how is the exerige ofthat 


ower to be in this case “But Uncle may not intend ta 
lo anything of the kind,” said the j ‘nice ‘Mrs, Goodman, 

“May not!” cried Walter. “He may not; but what if he shoula? 
‘What if he were to leave every shilling to this fellow: where then should 
ree? Why, instead of living in aftuence, as we nto live, we should 
be at once re iuced to a state 

“Ay, that is the point, dea aS ” said Mrs. Goodman, senior. “Just 
look at that | For my part, I tremble to think of it.” 

“Bat do you think it likely, ” observed the janior Mrs. Goodman, that 
‘Uncle has the heart to behave so unkindly?” 
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“There's no child,” replied Walter. “If he happen to take 
fancy to this boy, he may make him the inheritor of all; and if he 
should, my pitiful income from the Stamp-office of £200 a year will be 
ail that we shall have to exst upon snd that, when T go, wil go too. 
must, however, say, what I have said a thousand times, that if Horace had 
played is cards well, he might have been greater favourite of Grimwood 

¢ is,” 


“Why, what could I do with the old buck?” cried Horace, smoking a 
black cheroot with unequivocal desperation. 

“Dot” replied Walter.“ Why you should have endeavoured on all 
‘occasions to please him.”——-‘* Well, I have !” shouted Horace ; “I have | 
tried as hard as any fellow could try, and he wouldn't be ed. Haven’t 
asked him fifty times to go with me to the masquerade ?—didn't I bite 
the best part of Bullhead’s tail off when he had fast hold of the old boy’s 
‘boot ?—and when I pitched him into the water the other day, didn’t I 
hook him out agein. And yet I’m no favourite deause I've not played my 
carte the right work,” rejoined Walt 

“You have not gone the right way to Tejoine Iter. 

“Why, what waild he have?” thouted Horace, in arage.  What’s 
the use of blowing me up about it? If he won't be pleased, how can I 
make him? I’ve done all I could, and if he don’t like me, why he must 
do the other thing.” And Horace finding his cheroot had gone out, threw 
it Aaigpanty 4 to the fire, and to light another. 

“Well, well,” said the scnior Mrs. Goodman, “it is useless to dwell 
pat that subject now. What's done can’t be undone, end therefore we 
should turn our thoughts to what we have to do.”——"' Something must 
‘be done,” repeated Walter, ‘and soon. The will is in our favour now, 
mor ey Thave seen it. How, then, are we to keep him from altering 
that will ?” 

“Yes, that is the question: that’s just the very point,” observed Mrs. 
Goodman, senior. “It would be a very dreadful thing? if, after having 
tried so hard all these years to secure it, we should be robbed of it, just ag 
his constitution’s breaking up. I’m sure none could have taken more 

ins than we have : none could have taken more trouble to earn it. It 

cost us a world of anxiety. We could not have watched him more 
closely than we have, if the sum had been fifty times as much as itis. He 
has never been out of our heads, and therefore the idea of being robbed of 
it at Jast is quite shocking.” 

“Let's persuade the old boy,” observed Horace, “that he can’t expect 
to sleep very quiet when he’s gone, unless he leaves the whole of his blunt 
to those who have the greatest right to it.” 

“ Pooh 1” said Walter ttously. _* Grimwood’s no fool!” 

“* Well, I’m sure,” remarked the senior Mrs. Goodman, “ that he ought 
to be made to feel that he cannot be so happy. 

“SOF course he ought,” said Horace; *‘and that’s just the way the old 
boy's to_be walked over, too! Why, look at old Thingermybob there— 
‘I mean Sniggers !—he had left nearly the whole of his tin to build a lot of 
alms-houses, for a crew of old women that didn’t belong to him at all 
‘Then what did bis son Harry do when he heard of it? Why, he no 
sooner found that he was to be pensioned off at so much a month, than he 
sent old Fizgig there—Simkinson—to talk about the old buffer’s ghost, 
ond the result was that Harry got it all.” 

“Well, look at the late Mr, Lucas,” said the senior Mrs, Goodman, in 
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onder to give an additional dlustration: “He had very correctly left, the 
whole of his property to his relatives; but no sooner did he comnect 
himself with Cantall’s congregation, than Cantall got hold of I~, and 
worked up his feelings to a degree which induced him in the first ‘ece ta 
build a new chapel and a large howe adjoining, and in the next,‘to will 
them, with the whole of his ‘property, to him who had thus-poisaned 
is mind ; and now, while the Cantalls are lolling in the lap of luxury, the 
relatives of Lucas are starving.” 

“To be sure,” said Horace. ‘And as the old boy's not always exactly 
Wide awake, he’s to be got over just inthe same way, Or¢ *make him 
Delieve that if he should be guilty of so disreputable a swi@ile, his jolly 
‘old ghost will cut about in a most uncomfortable state of exétement from 
‘generation to generation, and we shall nail him. ? 

“And you thing he wouldn’t see through it?” said Walter, with « sneer. 

“Not if the thing were managed iy,” replied Horace, It 
‘wouldn’t of course do exactly for me to pitch the blamey, because I might 
come it a little too strong; but @ fellow with a serious phift like him who 
sits behind the black barnacles perched upon the stool next to yours—the 
fellow who won't die, you know, although aware that you have been 
waiting about 2 couple of generations for his shoes” 

“What, Coggle?” suggested Mrs. Goodman, senior. 

“Ay, le; an out-and-out old fool,.now, like that, who never Aad 
above a laugh'in him, would be able to do the trick in no time.” 
* Pooh ! nonsense !” cried Walter. 

“Well, there could be no harm,” said Horace, ‘in trying it on 1” 

“T tell you,” said Walter, “it 3s not to be done in that way.” 

‘In what other way is it possible to do it?” inquired Horace. 

‘Walter Goodman either could not or would not explain ; but after supper 
this really interosting family party separated with the mutaal understanding 
that {OMBTHING MUST BE DONE. 














CHAPTER IX. 
Valentin’ s Visit to the House of Commons. 


Nerrwer Walter nor Grimwood could sleep during the night; but oh 1 
from what opposite causes! It were curious and interesting doubtless to 
inquire how many causes are capable of producing the same effect : but 
asthe subject need not be long dwelt upon here, it will be perhaps quite 
sufficient to explain that while Walter was engaged in concocting certain 
schemes of villany, Grimwood, delighted with the almost unbounded 
prospect of happiness which had opened before him, lay stretched in the 
indulgence of those pleasing anticipation which sprang fiom the innumer- 
able scenes that crowded to- tickle his vivid imagination. Having wished 
for the morning all night, night was avenged by the introduction of morning 
just as Grimwood had begun to wish it at a distance. His head, how- 
ever, continued to stick to its pillow with tenacity until he heard the church 
clock strike even, when he rang the bell and rolled out of bed, 

‘Now Valentine, who had slept like a dormouse all night, and whose 
‘usual hour for rising had been sir, could not understand this eleven o'clock 
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eee caster tn Cmte Ge heen ie ae 
t as Grimwood's last injunction ious night 
i get wp on any account until ire called,” he fe: bound to act 
okgilience to that injunction, to await the call with Christian 
patien'e. For the first three hours he amused himself tolerably well by 
endeavu sting to understand what the fellows had to dispose of who kept 
continua’ ly bawling out, “Yar sto!” “*Meyare mickerell 1" ‘Clo! clo!” 
“ Weer !” “Ool ar rowin ool ar lowin !”' and from nine o’clock till ten 
he listenag attentively to the strains of 2 barrel-organ with a remarkably 
shrill who ng accompaniment ; but when he heard the clock strike 
eleven, be tarcied he might as well give the thing up, especially when he 
heard the kgock of Grimwood, whe tod come to inquire if he would like 
to have fast in bed. Having answered the question in the negative, 
hhe proceeded to dress with all possible specd. His reception in the 
‘parlour was most ardent, The delighted old gentleman pressed his hand 
again and again, and during fast reviewed the occurrences of the 
‘ious evening with rapture. ‘* Well now, my dear boy,” said he, when. 
ralentine had satisfied his appetite, ‘what shall we do to-day?” 

“T have but to write home,” retumed Valentine, ‘and then I am 
entirely at your disposal” ——* You have never,” said Goodman, ‘been 
in the Commons ?—of course, you have not. Would you like to go?” 

“ Jixceedingly,” returned Valentine, 

“ Well, then, remember me at home : seal your letter; and we'll call 
upon « member who will take us to-day, I have no doubt.” 

‘Accordingly, an early dinner was ordered, and Valentine and his 
guardian proceeded without delay to the residence of a highly distinguished 
member of Parliament. Valentine's spirit had never been broken. His 
tongue had never learnt to assume the accents of @ slave, nor had his soul 
been taught to shrink from the presence of a man, however high might be 
his station in society, or however severe and piercing right be his glance. 
He did, however, feel in some slight di tremulous on entering the 
house of this eminent senator, of whom he had frequently heard, whose 
Speeches he had frequently read, and whom he knew to have been distin- 

ished for years in a place in which pretenders so soon find their level. 

onceive then his astonishment on being ushered into the sanctum of this 
‘eminent personage, whose indefatigable exertions he had heard so many 
curse, when, instead of beholding, in a magnificen. library, studded wit! 
wichly-bound volumes, a stately individual enveloped in a long flowing 
robe, he saw @ stout common-looking person in a singularly short jacket, 
‘whose tightness developed to ion = tremendous swell 2 paiteriori, 
ed upon a stool with his toes dangling down withia half a dozen 
inches of a piece of old oil-cloth which, as some sort of an apology for a 
carpet, had been nailed to the floor, At first, Valentine naturally imagined 
that the creature whom he beheld was the senator's butler, for he saw that 
he was anxiously casting up an account. He then cocked a stumpy pen 
into his mouth, and extending his inky hand, added, *‘Glad to see you; 
‘what con I do for you?” 

“We ~ant to go to the House to-night,” said Goodman. 

“Yes; will you call for me, or meet me in the lobby ?”” 

“We may as well meet you.” 

**1 shall be down at a minute to four. Good day.” And Goodman, 
‘who seemed to expect nothing more, ‘Valentine out of the studio as 
the senator muttered in @ sonorous “ Seven, nine, sixteen, twenty+ 
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four” and was thas going on with amazing rapidity, when the door closed 
one Te tt the ?” said Valentine, when he had got fairl; 

“Is man?” sai i got fairly out. 

“Te is—the very man !” replied Goodmat 

“ Well, I shoaldn’t have suj it posstule,” said Valentine, who had 
still in his mind’s eye the si ‘jacket, and that which it set off. 

“You will see him in a dil character to-night. He has something 
important to effect, I can see by bis manner.” 

‘Without being impressed with any elevated notions as to the style and 
address of a British senator, judging by the specimen whom he hsd seen, 
“Valentine was led by his guardian towards home, from which, after having 
had a somewhat hasty dinner, they proceeded at onca to the House. It 
‘wanted precisely a quarter to foar when Goodman and his charge passed 
‘Westminster Hall, and as the eminent statesman who was about to intro- 
duce them was certain to be neither a minute before nor a mimite behind 
the time appointed, they continued to walk opposite the Abbey, endeavouri 
to discover in the countenances of the various members who appro: 
the House something indicative of extraordinary talent, until, finding that 
they were within one minute of the time, they walked through a room, in 
which they saw two functioaaties, who looked as if the mending of aa 
additional pen would very seriously annoy them, and thence into a Passage, 
‘im which were several hundred hooks, from each of which was suspended a 
piece of dirty pasteboard, on which the name of some honourable member 
‘was written. They had scarcely renched the stairs at the end of this 

when the statesman whom they had seen in the morning arrived, 
Wie hed exchanged his short jacket for a yellow waistcoat and a blue coat 
with gilt buttons ; and having hurried them up, he went into a room in 
which sat a select committee, the members of which were immediately 
informed that the Speaker was at prayers, From this room they proceeded 
at once into the House, and when their guide had placed them upon an 
elevated seat near the entrance, they Degan to look round them. 
‘And is this the British House of Commons!” thought Valentine, 
Can it be possible that these are our statesmen?” 

\tever surprise the dimensions of the House, or the mean appearance 
of its members, might tend to create, he felt that, as there could be no doubt, 
about the matter, he might as well direct the whole of his attention to what 
was going forward. In the first place, the Speaker cried ‘Order, order! 
order at the table! order, order!” and a mob of honourable members, 
who had been standing round the table, immediately repaired to their 
seats. It was interesting to Valentine to behold the respect which the 
members paid the Speaker. When seated, they kept their hats on ; but if 
they moved but a yard, they pulled them off, and replaced them the 
moment they were seated again ; and if they passed from one side of the 
House to the other, they howed to the chair as they passed, if they went 
‘over even but for an instant When a spare individual, who sported a 
court-dress, and whose only occupation appeared to be that of bowing pro- 
foundly and carrying a mace, which was nearly as large and as heavy as 
hime had been tratting about for some time behind the bar, “Order, 
order |'” was called again ; and a certain bundle of parchment having been 
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members saying either Aye or No—or in fact, to the matter at 
alll The Speaker then called Be eeceranetienal ly spectral 

who, albeit the eldest con fof a duke, looked as i he had lived all his 
pen chips, and who shnfed to the table in Temarkably short nankeen 
trousers, which scarcely the calf of his leg. He had a petition to 
present, and in describing its character, displayed scant eloquence. ‘Laid 
upon the table,” said the Speaker; anda '& stout red-faced man at once 
crushed it together, and threw it under the table, as a matter of course ; 
‘when the nobie earl by whom it had been presented returned to his seat, 
and having cocked upon his head an extremely small hat, put his Jeft 
carefully over his right, with the air of a man conscious of having done 

in his power to promote the peculiar objects the petitioners had in view. 

‘Sergeant !” cried the Speaker, when this job had been Jobbed + and 
the individual in the court-dress bowed three times duris 
towards the table, when, taking up the mace, which by 
there, bowed three times during his backward retreat, and ponds said, 
something to a couple of masters in Chancery, who were the bearers of a 
couple of documents from the Lords, he and they walked abreast to the 
bar, when they took four steps, and then bowed Tike a leash of mandarins, 
then took four steps more, and again bowed, and then another couple of 
‘bruce of steps, which brought then upp to che table, af which they bowel 
again, when, after mumbling having reference to sant 
and putting the documents down, they walked backwards four st 
then mel tien then took four steps more, and bowed 1 again, when, 

‘Of a Enkh, they inade four sleps cure, tad; avin bowel, toed fe 
and rushed out of the House 

This proceeding apy falentine to be supremel sideslouy but 
what tended in some -¢ to neutralize his disgust was that not 
gal eee tastes ‘in Chancery afraid ig “pacha bate 

00) ind to see if anything hay ‘opened to stan the way, but 
the person in full dress, whour Valentine ascertained to be the deputy: 
Sergeant, was compelled to retreat, just as if he had been bandy from his 
birth, because he could not persuade his sword to keep from between his 

‘Despite, therefore, every other fecling which this ceremony might 
naturally tend to create in one utterly incapable of perceiving its great 
‘importance, Valentine could not repress a suite and the moment 
he had arrived af the conctusion thet nether a sergeant-at-arms, nor @ 
deputy-cergeant, nor a master in Chancery, could do Pra thing welt without 
jving served an apprenticeship to a rope-maker, “Order !” was again 
called ; and thea the name of a coriatn, honourable member, who at ace 
rose to direct the attention of the House to the continued existence of a 
certain abuse, with the bearings of which Valentine was uot profoundly 
conversant, 

‘The style of this honourable member was inflexible-his voice loud and 
sonorous. He had a certain provincial accent, which, to a refined ear, had 
a tendency to counteract the effect of whatever eloquence he might possess, 
pred fe soemrne the tone oC 8 saan who had been accustomed 2 “tbe 
smyri to to e frequent 
uaneek, Of pepe currency; af the eae ot eat pene 
of imports and of exports, of America, France, Portugal, China, and 
Spain; in short, he seemed resolved to leave no stone untumed in any 
quarter of the She plete which he conceived might tend to illustrate the 
Dosition he assumed, It soon became manifest to Valentine, that 
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whatever d of importance might be attached to the opinions of this 
itleman elsewhere, in that house they had no weight at all ; for the few, 
the very few, who a] to be attentive, were mingling their smiles 
with their aneers, while the rest were conversing and joking, and laughing, 
jarently unconscious of everything but that which immediate 
renee to themselves. It was easy to perceive that this gentleman was 
capable of far more eloquence than that which he displayed; but the 
‘of the members whom he addressed appeared to chill his ardour, 
and he eventually resumed his seat without gaining a cheer, This seemed 
to be a consummation that had been devoutly wished, and no sooner had 
it sarived than the attention of the House was directed to. one who, albeit 
in person extremely small, appeared to be extremely great in the estimation 
of those who occupied one eutre side of the House’ He had risen with 
the view of showing that the arguments of the honourable member who 
had preceded him were entirely baseless and absurd ; and although his 
tone and deportment were by no means commanding, while his eloquence 
sank to a great depth below mediocrity, his ahem-ing and a-ar-ing refata- 
tion was applauded with yehemence, by those who had failed to devote 
the slightest attention to the arguments to which the refutation applied. 

‘When this small but important individual had concluded, a fine portly 
person, whose hair was neither auburn nor absolutely red, and whose forte 
seemed to lie in the delivery of the bitterest sarcasms clothed in the 
‘sweetest tones, tose with what to be a portfolio in bis hand, for 
the purpose of impugning one particular branch of the policy pursued by 
the then existing government. He appeared to be regarded ‘as an oracle ; 

the Hanse, when he rose, was utterly silent. Every point that he 
made was cheered with rapture by those who sat on the same side of the 
House ; and whenever he to place a strong emphasis upon the 
conclusion of any sentence in which no point was perceptible, he looked 
round with the view of making his understand that, although ie 
might not exactly see it, the sentence did contain a point, when they hail 
it enthusiastically. 

‘The moment this political chief had resumed his seat, amidst loud and 
protracted cheering, an honourable member, whose countenance had been 
said to resemble an ugly portrait of Charles the First, and who clearly had. 
not, used a razor for many a day—rose simply to sbserve that he agreed 
with every sentence that either had been said, might be said, or could be 
said, against the members of the existing cabinet, whom he held to be the 
vilest, the meanest, the shabbiest, and most atrocious political scoundrels 
with whom the British empire ever was or ever could be cursed. ‘J 
denounce them,” said he with a hideous scowl], which he had assumed with 
the view of imparting a withering effect to the close of his philippio—‘T 
denounce them as a gang of degraded political raffians,—who, with o 
profligate and most unconstitutional suck, have drained the cup of degrada- 
tion to the very dregs ; and I shouldn't care so much rs the ghost of a 
dump if the whole crew were nailed to the walls of this house, and stoned 
to death with sacrificial brickbats to-morrow !” To the astonishment of 
Valentine, this burst of indignation was productive of nothing but laughter ; 
and before Mr, Goodman had time to explain that the house always 
laughed when that senator spoke, a statesman in miniature, knitting his 
‘brows, started up with almost as much velocity as if he had been sent like 
a shell from a mortar to scatter destruction around. 

“*That’s a great gun,” said Goodman ; and Valentine thought so, for he 
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at that moment heard a tremendous which he subsequently, however, 
ascertained to proceed from box adorned one comer of the table, 
and which the little man struck with the force of 2 young blacksmith, while 
he writhed and wriggled and tortured his little body into every conceivable 
attitude, as if those who sat in his immediate vicinity were, indeed, pinching 
him behind, Even the rej left off to indr their amazement, for 
althe his delivery between a ea a shriek, his address 
beeen tind ‘studded with the most beeutifal poetic images that ever 
leveloped the scope and power of man’s imagination, How the speeches 
orn this little poles ‘caald be followed by the reporters, Valentine could 
not conceive, He knew that those speeches did appear, and having heard 
that the ceparin were mist faithful, be war juxt-on te post of eonehatiog 
that the reporters must depend upon their sbemory—which he felt must be 
very extraordinary, seeing that they on one occasion gave a most faithful 
seport of a speech which he only intended to deliver—when the shrieking 
stepped in an instant, like an alarum run down, and the genetal cheering 
became enthusiastic. Before this vehement applause had subsided, the 
Ranoorabe a member by whom the miniature statesman had been preceded 
in a state of excitement, to inquire if # certain observation 
wha bad ita nthe the little gentlemen, Foor thier appeared iaaee 
reference to buffoonery in general, was int to a] qepeayts to 
hin. TF it were,” sald the honourable ‘member, with ¢ swe of indigna- 7 
aes a Lenker a me ree ! : 2 pas aman to be 
with inn su any * Order ! order ! chair! chair ! 

TThe good sense,” heck peaker, ‘by which the conduct o! 
the honournble member is so ‘istagniaed will enable him to erosive 
‘that the course he is now is not strictly in order,” 

“Tam willing,” cried the honourable and indignant member, ‘to pay 
all due deference to the chair; but in the strongest terms the forms of the 
House will allow, will 1 denounce any vagbondizing, dirty "——The 
‘extraordinary force with which he his arm round, in order to 
full effect to the Iast word, caused honourable member, who. 
evidently dined, to fall heavily upon the heads of the members below ng 
‘This occurrence, of course, produced x loud burst of merriment, which had 
searcely ceased, when Valentine, whose feclings of contempt had been 
aroused, cried ' Bufoon !” assuming the voice of the mercurial statesman 
who had made so exceedingly free with the box. The members at this 
moment looked with astonishment at each other, for they did not expect 
that from Aime, ‘1 am sorry,” said the Speaker, in his blandest tone, 
bei noticing apparently the contortions of the member who had fallen 

Tam sorry to be compelled to observe that such language is disorderly 
in the extreme.” 

‘The honourable member then rose to explain; “If, Sir,” said he,—‘if 
it be imagined that Z gave utterance to the offensive expression which has 
called for that remark, I can assure you that it is altogether 2 mistake, for’ 
upon my honour I did not,” 

“1 certainly did conceive,” said the Speaker, “that the expression pro- 
ceeded from the honourable member ; but if—” 

“Itdid—it did!” shouted several honourable members, 
ae no {it did not !” shouted several others, who were equally sure 

it 

“T have certainly no desire to interfere in this matter,” said an honour- 
‘ble member who had # remarkable profile, and whose bushy hair was 
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flowing luxutiantly down his back, “but I must say that I heard the 
honourable member distinctly make——-” Cries of ** No, no!” from one 
side of the House, znd loud cheers from the other, effectually drowned this 
honourable member's voice. Again he endeavoured to make himself heard, 
and again, but was again and again interrupted, until at length he cried 
aloud in 2 voice of desperation, * You will not hear me now, but the time 
will come when you sha/f heat me! Yer, the time will come when you 
SHALL!” 

“Sir,” said an honourable and gallant member, who appeared to have 
‘been in the heat of Some smgunaty battle, «if it did not proceed from 
the honourable member, I ike to know from whom it could pro- 
ceed ?-—/r there in this House another member with such a voice” 

‘* Hear, hear!” exclaimed an honourable member, who prided himself 
upon his long top boots and the bare faced integrity of his principles, 

“Hear, hear, hear!” shouted another honourable member, whose small 
twinkling’ eyes imparted Jastre to a remarkably full-blown countenance, of 
‘which the good-humoured expression was polled by some rather malicious 
feeling, which appeared to be in the it. “Is not the honourable 
and gallant member satisfied ?” inquired the honourable member who had 
been accused. Is not my word of honour sufficient?” 

“Of course,” replied the honourable and gallant member, ‘‘ the forms 
of this House will not allow me to suppose it even possible for any honours 
able member to be guilty of a deliberate falsehood, 

““Do you mean to impute deliberate falsehood to me?” shricked the 
honourable member in question, who, as the reply was ‘I certainly heard 
it,” attempted to rush from the House with what was supposed to be an 
extremely cold-blooded design, for the Speaker's attention was called 
immediately to the fact by an i looking personage. “‘ Does he 
‘mean to impute deliberate to me?” cried the honourable 
member again, as his friends were doing all in their power to exorcise the 
yampent hitle devil that was within him. 

«The honourable and gallant member,” observed the Speaker, ‘I am 
sure, will perceive the necessity for doing that which the House has a tight 
to demand,” But the honourable and gallant gentleman stubbornly kept 
his seat, Member after member rose to beg of him to withdraw the 
offensive imputation ; but his inflexibility was heroic! He knew, of course, 
that he should be compelled either at once to retract, or to languish until 
he did, in the custody of the sergeant, who, with that peculiar courtesy for 
which he had ever been disti would have been but too happy to 
afford him every accommodation ; but he felt that his reputation for 
courage might be perilled unless he firmly held out till the Jas. The 
Speaker rose again and again to demand,—in his peculiarly bland manner, 
—the withdrawal of that expression which had given so much pain; but 
nothing coud move the honourable and gallant gentleman, until a per- 
sonage with beantifully-tinted cheeks proceeded to make a well-understood. 
‘motion, when he declared, what he could not before have declared without 
involving his honour, that, in imputing deliberate falsehood to the honour- 
able member, he meant nothing at all gerzonelly offensive; and here the 
matter ended. 

An attempt was now made to recall the attention of honourable members 
to business ; bat as the majority of them manifested a strong disinclination 
to attend to anything of the sort, Valentine, on being urged by Goodman, 
resolved upon releasing that majority from their legislative finetions for 
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the night. Accordingly, just as a prosy individual, who had evidently 
haoodes writen Ta his hat, was teying to pick up the thread of the 
ate Valentine, throwing his voice under one of the gulleriey, tied 

"Why, that és the question 1” said the honourable member, who was 
compelled again to look at the speech in his hat. 

“Let it be read by the clerk 1” shouted Valentine, 

“Onder, order, order!” said the Speaker. 

© Aye, give it to the clerk 1” cried two juvenile senators. 

“Question t question !"” and the cry on one side of the House becoming 
general, the hon. member indignantly resumed his seat. 

At this moment two honourable members rose together, and the calls 
for both became general and Ioud. Both seemed extremely anxious to 
speak, and therefore neither felt dispused, for some time, to give way. At 
Tength, however, one of them yielded ; bst he had no sooner done 60, than 
Valentine shouted out, ‘Down !” which shout found at least a hundred 
echoes, for in an instant nothing but ‘Down! down! down!” could be 
heard,” ‘The honourable gentleman, however, still stood firmly, and folded 
his arms with a look of defiance which seemed to enrage about fifty other 
honourable members who had previously been silent, but who now appeared 
to have caught a very sudden and severe cold ; for they began to cough and 
sneeze with tmspeakable violence. 

No sooner bad this coughing and sneezing been added to the loud shouts 
of Down !’” than several honourable gentlemen favoured, the com 
with a little howling ; then a little yelling was heard, and then admirabl 
imitations of the Janguages peculiar to certain interesting zoological 
curlosities ; then mingling cries of ““Ordec !”” “ Shame!” and “Bravo !”” 
next a very violent clapping of hands, and then loud and apparently 
hysterical laughter, until at length there arose a mass of the most hideous 
sounds, to which nothing could be com 

Valentine bad no idea that a storm could have been raised so soon ¢ 
indeed, he never imagined that sch a storm as that could have been rai 
there at all; but as it had been raised, he very quietly proceeded to analyze 
the body of sound by separating the various interesting noises of which it 
‘was composed. 

Upon one of the benches sat a couple of highly intellectual individuals 
who were naming the Speaker ‘for the next harmony,” hy knocking him 
down for ‘'n jolly good song,” and behind them an honourable member 
was seriously engaged in whetting the ghost of a knife upon a spectral 
grindstone, A short distance from him sat a statesman promoting the 
prosperity of the country in general, and the interests of his constituents in 
particular, by buzzing through his teeth in imitation of that notorious hurdy- 
gurdy which won't gv to more than one tune, and what that in its infancy 
might have been it is utterly impossible to determine. A little farther on, 
a, profound politician was, contending for the eteral nature of his prin: 
ciples by shouting, “ Quack! quack !™ with an energetic feeling, which any 
dick inthe univeree might naturally haveenvied. By his side sat a or 
resolved on upholding the digni crown by playing what, bya 
rctch of the imagination, be kad conceived toe a rghiay trombone ; od 
immediately above him one, who might kave been a Premier in embryo, 
was drawing a lot of imaginary corks. Several aristocratic individuals 
under the gallery, who ought to have had “Ears pierced ” painted over 
the doors of their respective residences, were whistling with the shrillness 
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af “ gods," while a merry old boy, who had several slips of paper stuck under 
the collar of bis cout, was playing what he concelved ‘br thet particular 
occasion to be a Jew’s-harp, which, as a mere matter of justice, it must be 
admitted be managed with senatorial sublimity and tact. On’ one of the 
back benches aat_a row of individuals, who being determined to support 
the agricultural interests by “‘a long pall, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether,” had imagined that they were hauling up an extremely heavy 
anchor, and as cach had his arms round the waist of the victim immediately 
Defore him, they pulled each other backwards and forwards in a line, « 
shouting ont with great energy, ** Yeo, heave ho!” 

‘The great point of nmuction, however-—that which tended more chan all 
to inspire Valentine with the conviction that he was then in the midst of 
the collective wisdom of the nation, or rather the collective knowledge of 
the nation, inasmuch as those around him knew how to do everything — 
was a section of politicians who hed formed themselves into 2 sort of @ 
knot, and who not only seemed quite resolved to do all in their power to 
contribute to the harmony sf the evening, but who absolutely di 
sensible extent, succeed in sw sound. One was striving 
to obtain justice for Ireland, by braying in the most natural manner pos- 
sible; another was saving the country from zevolution by squealing ‘A 
week, week 1” in humble imitation of e juvenile pig oppressed : a third 
Yas ivenging the insults offered to the British flgg by an extraordinary 
effort to crow like a cock: a fourth was sustaining the integrity of the 
empire by importing an idea of the sound of a French hom : a fifth was 


supporting the Established Church by shouting, “ Yoiks ! 
Tully! a sixth, pledged to he tbolitign of military torture, 
‘was showing precisely how cat calls to cat : a seventh was endeavouring to 
put an end to the sanguinary civil war in Spain, by converting his own hat 
and that of a statesman who sat immedintely before him into’ couple of 
Kettle-drums, which he continued to beat with an energy that “nothi 
else could match”: an eighth, who had beea pledged to the abolition 
fhe slave-tmide, was engaged in giving effect to & popular air: while a 
ninth endeavoured to impress npon the house the necessity for an immediate 
extension of the sufrege by imparting to all around what he conceived to 
be a correct notion of the moral and physical effects of hydrophobia, 

In vain the Speaker, during these irregular proceedings, tried to show 
that such conduct was not exactly consistent with the character of a 
Gcliherative assembly ; in vain he strove to direct the attention of honour- 
able members to the fact that the interests and the feelings of the country 
3a general cond ot Te thus realy represented ; he thundered forth 
“Order,” and rose twenty times to enforce it in vain : his presence was 
unheeded, his authority contemned ; and he therefore at length sank back 
in his chair to view the scene with mingled feelings of indignation and 
sorrow. Valentine felt for the old gentleman, for he appeared to be 
shedding tears; and being therefore determined to put an end to these 
rogecdlngs if pomible, he took advantage of @ moment when the throats 
‘of those who composed the first assembly of gentlemen in the world dis- 
played symptoms of exhaustion, and sent a most extraordinary cry of 
“Shame !” into one of the reflectors, which appeared for the moment to 
‘be under some supernatural influence, and which caused the majority of 
‘the senators below to look up with an expression of amazement, 

As the noise became in samewhat subdued, Valentine 
raised another sepuichral ery of 1" which was heard with far 


ar 
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Gentleman who had been playing the imaginary Jew’s-harp, and who was 
evideatly indignant at this strange interruption, to rise with the view of 
directing attention toon extraordinary fact_one of which he rally appeared 
to have had no ns knowledge—namely, that of there being strangers in 
the gallery | ‘very moment this honourable gentleman rose, & loud 
Durst of laughter drowned every other sound ; for the whole House per- 
geived that an humble petition had been cut into slips, and not only secured 
‘by the collar of his coat, but stuck firmly with wafers all over his back, 
reaching even below his expansive coat-tails. Of this the honourable 
member of course was unconscious ; but as his object had been gained in 
so far as that the noise had been renewed, he very quietly sat down with 
the view of play 1 few move popular and interesting tunes, with the 
instrament which he conceived he tightly between his gums. He 
‘was, however, soon interrupted again ; for an honourable member who had 
made many ineffectual attempts to obtain a hearing, taking advantage of a 
temporary suppression of noise, rose to move an adjournment, The 
motion was followed by shouts of “No, no!” and a really extraordinary 
species of yelling ; but as the honourable member declared that he was 
determined to take the semse of the House—to the utter astonishment of 
Valentine, who could not conceive where it could be found—the adjourn- 
ment was agreed to without a division, and the immediate rush towards 
rthe door was tremendous. As soon as the coast became sufficiently clear, 
Goodman and his charge left the House and proceeded homewards ; but 
while the feeling which prevailed in the bosom of the former was that of 
unqualified delight, that which reigned in the breast of the Jatter was one 
of unmingled and boundless surprise, 





CHAPTER X, 


In which Goodman ts honoured with a peculiar Visit, and subsequently 
seized in the most mysterious manster porsible, 

Miruovr presuming to enter those mysterious repions which Geology 
right tempt the imagination to ex ‘without, indeed, going any farther 
back than the days of Adam and Eve—it may with safety be asserted that 
of all the destructive wars which have afficted mankid, the War of 
Attachments has raged with the greatest constancy and fierceness. From 
the birth of the sun, moon, and stars, to the Deluge, from the Deluge to the 
period of the publication of these adventures, the attachments have been 
savagely catting each others throats —scourging, smothering, and torturin 
each other in every conceivable form—in a word, all the evils with whi 
man bas been cursed are attributable solely to this War of the Attachments, 
Now, in proportion as Goodman's attachment to Valentine increased, his 
attachment to his amiable relatives diminished ; in fact, the one was very 
quietly smothering the other, when those relatives in tum formed certain 
new attachments which they conceived might promote the great object they 
had in view. One moming, about twelve o'clock, when, Valentine having 
‘Deen sent to the hanker's, ‘was reading in his library alone, the 
servant entered with a couple of highly-glazed cards, bearing the following 
inscriptions—Dr. Emanud W. Bowlemout, and DR. Dion¥sivs DoE. 


varentini vox. ? 


“De, Emanvel W. Bomicescn— Bomteriee ow escent sat Good 
man, considering— Dr. Dionysius Dobb— ve NO 
Knorlsige of these gentlemen, ‘Ask them to walk in.” 

‘While the servant was inviting the two doctors to do so, Goodman read 
the cards again and gain conceiving that their names might strike theic 
full-length portraits on his memory. ‘Good moming, sir,” profoundly 
observed a remarkably short and individual, who appeared to 
have been afflicted with the dropsy from his youth, “ Good morning, 
said Goodman, waving his hand towards e couple of chairs, of which 
sot tty mame Bewlemout.” nt” obrerve the drops! peso" My fend, 

“My name is Bowlemout,” ol —* 

Dr, Doth.” Goodman bowed and placed the cards upon he table, 
“You are quite well, I hope,” said Dr. Emanuel W. Bowlemont. 

“ Perfectly, ” said Goodman ; “‘thank God ! I never had a day’s illness 
in my life.” Dr, Bowlemout looked at Dr. Dobb, who cocked his chin 
‘upon his cane, and intently, “May I,” observed Good- 
fter waiting in silence some considerable time—" May I inquire the 
object of this 

“*Most certainly, my dear replied Dr. Bowlemout, looki at 
Dr. Dobb, who still pbreokey tosit ar ike statue in mourning. ‘ re may, 
my dear sir, appear somewhat extraordinary that we she have called 
‘upon you thus without 7 previous introduction ; but it is, perhaps, in these 











cases quite as well—q And Dr, Bowlemout looked once more at 
Br Dubb, who did cendescend thea to nod, by way of sinifing that that 
observation had met his views precisely. Goodman was still 


imagine what the object of these rcentlemen could be ; but he ented to 
‘suppose that he should know in good time, and therefore waited for its 
natural development with patience, while those gentlemen were viewing 
him with what he conceived to be an expression of pity. ‘Do me the 
favour,” at length said Dr. Dr, Rowlemout, placing his finger delicately upon 
Goodman's wnst, as his hand rested upon the table—‘‘allow 

“Gentlemen 1” said Goodman firmly, Mtniewing Mie his hand, you 
have honoured me with a visit, and you have, I presume, some object in 
view : need T add that I consider it necessary for that object to be 
oeeWhy, my dear sir,” replied Dr, Bowlemout, ‘the fact is, we have 
called at the request of certain intimate friends of yours, who fancy that 
you have not been looking quite £0 well of late—to ascertain the precise 
state of your general health. 

“Indeed!” said Goodman, smiling; ‘I onght to be exceedingly 
obliged to those friends. May'I know to whom rf am indebted for this 
extraordinary act of kindness?” 

‘Why, that, my dear bey beste: is a matter of extreme delicacy,” replied Dr. 
Bowlemout, ’ “They. asta they might be deemed 
‘too officious—too fond ot pmading thee 

“They,” said Goodman, “who i we, T “ould fail to appreciate 
this or any other act of kindness, can ‘ego ow me but imperfectly. ‘There 
surely can be no objection to their names being mentioned ?” 

“I really,” said Dr. Bowlemout, ‘do not feel justified in naming them.” 

‘No, no, no!” grufiiy exclaimed Dr. Dobb. ‘There is no necessity 
for that sort of thing.”"——“‘I can perceive no necessity for the other sort 
of thing,” observed Goodman, somewhat piqued at the roughness of Dr 
Dobb.~ * This visit, I trast, did not originate in any idle curiosity?” 
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“Oh! not at allt not at all, my dear sir; not at alli” cried Dr, 
Bowlemout, ‘Oh, certainly, not at all!” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said “1 am able to inform those ex- 
ceedingly kind friends through you, that J am capable of forming = 
judgment on the state of my own health- 

“"That’s the point!—the very point!” interrupted Dr. Bowlemout, 
turning to Dr. Dobb, who gave several short nods, 

«+ What's the point?” inquired Goodman. 

“That men are not always able to form such « judgment,” growled 
Dr. Dionysius Dob. “You, for instance, may be afflicted with one of 
the most serious maladies that are incident to the human frame without 
Being in the slightest degree conscious of the fact. Have you heard, 
by-the-bye, fron your friend, the emperor, lately?” 

“Tam perhaps,” said Goodman, after a pause, daring which Dr. 
Bowlemout gave Dr. Dobb certain slight but mysterious winks—" I am 
perhaps bound to presume that your object is not to insult me?” 

“Oh 1 dear ne, no, not at all!” cried Dr, Bowlemout. 

“T must say tbat that question appears to me to be extraordinary— 
indeed, the whole proceeding is of so strange a character, that I scarcely 
ow, even now what to make of it, Have you anything more to 














“Why, there are,” said Dr, Bowlemout, “two or three points upon 
which T should like to be informed. You are related, I believe, to the 
royal family?” 

“Sra! thundered Goodman, his eyes flashing with all their wonted 
fire, ‘Old as I'am, I am not to be insulted with impunity.” 

“Calm yourself; come, come, my dear sir, be cool!” said Dr. 
Bowlemont: “Cool, sir!” cried Goodman, ‘do you take me for an 
idiot? Thiok you that Dll consent to be made the sport of fools? Who 
sent you? Were you in fact sent at all? If you were, why do you not, 
ike snen——" 

“Mr. Valentine has retumed,” said the servant, who, after Ioocking 
for some time, had entered. ‘ He wishes to know, sir, if he may spi 
with you,”-—'" Yes,” said Goodman, “tell him I want hi 
‘Valentine, who was then at the door, walked in. 

“My dear boy,” said Goodman, “I have been grossly insulted ; I never 
was before s0 insulted as I have been by these two persons, of whom T 
have no sort of knowledge.” —“‘ We simply asked him,” said Bowlemout, 
“if he were not related to the royal family?” 

_ {Why ask so ridiculous 2 question?” inquired Valentine, with one of 
his peculiarly piercing glances. “Because,” replied Dr, Bowlemout, “we 
were informed that he claimed the British crown.” 

“ And what if you were thus informed? Would it interfere with any 
claim of yours? What have you to do with the matter?—what is it to 
you? Have you,” added Valentine, addressing Goodman, “any desire to 
detain these gentlemen #” 

* None whatever,” replied Goodman ; ‘indeed, I wish them gone.” 

«Then you will probably walk with me at once to the door,"” observed 
‘Valentine to the gentlemen in question, who still kept their seats. 

“We came here, young man,” said Dr. Bowlemout, pompously, “to 
perform a public duty ; and we shall go when we please.” 

Then, if you do,” rejoined Valentine, “you must please to go imme- 
diately." Why?” thundered Dr. Dionysius Dobb. “ Because, if you 
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do not,” replied Valentine, “I shall be compelled to make yon go dere 
you please.” 


At this moment a laughing duet of derision burst from Drs, Bowlemont 
and Dobb. They soon, however, found that they bad made a slight 
mistake in their estimate of Valentine's character ; for on the instant he 
seized Dr. Bowlemout by the collar, and without the smallest difficulty 
brought him to the ground. ‘The moment Dr. Bowlemout was down, 
Dr, Dobb sprang at Valentine with the ferocity of a tiger, and Goodmay, 
srvang at him ; but before he bad time to reach him, Valentine, who wi, 
jp,e2 on one knee, canght hold of the legs of Dr. Dobb, and threw ing 
eNerly over Dr. Bowlemout’s back. “iN 

pats Keep the fat one down!” shouted Valentine, Don't let him s5. 1 

‘It come back for bim in a moment.” And he proceeded to drag, Jr. 
Mobb to the door, which he opened, and having tluown him in’ + the 

4 fgtet, closed it again, and ran back for the other. 

“Now, sir!” said Valentine to Dr. Bowlemout, who wayy gyying for 
greath, and seemed nearly exhausted, “do you wish to be throyiqteadiong 
{ter your friend, or will you walk?" Of the two, Bowlem” “decidedly 
referred the latter mode of ing, and hastened at once, o the door 5 
‘but the moment he hed reached the step in safety, he ture" round, and 
scowling at Goodman, cried, with all the breath he appear d to have in 
his body, “OA! you shall sulfer for this !—2e// have our rev , ge 1” when 
Valentine pushed him off the step, and closed the door. bout half cn 
hour after the departare of these gentlemen, Walter and Horace looked in 
to invite Goodman to meet a friends at their house in the evening, 
To them he explained what had occurred, and they expressed their 
astonishment vith extraordinary warmth. He also explained that he and 
Valentine were just about to start for Gravesend, at which they appeared 
to be equally surprised ; and having ascertained the precise time the boat 
started, they hastily quitted the house, 


CHAPTER XI, 


‘The Mysterious Seisure—-A Gentleman Drowned in Imagination.—First 
‘Appearance of Valentine upon the Stage of the Italians Opera. 


‘Wxen Goodman had adjusted the week’s accumulation of papers, he and 
Valentine walked towards Combill, but as he had some httle business to 
transact in the vicinity of the Bank, he sent Valentine forward to amuse 
‘himself for half an hour on the steam-packet wharf. Before the half-hour 
had expired Goodman had completed the business on hand, and as he felt 
that he might still be in time for the three o'clock boat, he walked 
rather briskly towards the quay from which it started. He had scarcely, 
however, tumed into Fish-strect Hill, when two powerful-looking fellows 
hastily croseed from the opposite side, and placed themselves immediately 


wrJeig clucrnd Gosdnan, tong to as then vey fe day 

«Ieis,” ol ing to “a very fine day.” 

You'd better have a ride ‘along orth us, sir,” said the fellow, seizing 
Goodman’s neht arm, 
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“What do you mean, man?” cried Goodman, as he strove to wring his 
arm from the fellow's firm grasp. 

“Why on’y that we're going to take a quict country ride, and we wants 
por te cbleedge us with your company, that's all; and a conchy that had 
ing close by, drew up to the spot on the instant, 

“'In Heaven's name 1” exclaimed who had become much 
alarmed, ‘what com all this mean?” and again he made an effort to dis- 
‘his arm, but found it held as firmly as if it had been in a vie. 
«Come, come, you know, be quiet ; it an’t o' no use, you know, none 
Ag, Your tricks; it won't do,” said the fellow. € 
i My man,” cried Goodman, “‘you are labouring under sot : 
6." ge mistake,—indeed, indeed, you are mistaken.” § 

'f.Not a bit of it,” growled the fellow, “not a ha’porth! your name, 

an’'t it?’ Mr. Grimwood Goodman ?” 

+ P certainly is, but—” 

“Ok, | it's all right { the fus cousin to the Emp’ror of Chany, you know 
—now IUr ¢ a5 you want to be treated like a genelman, you'll get in a 
‘ance, witt**> nny more bones.” 
jut pl not get int” exclaimed Goodman. 

“Well,” Suid the fellow, calmly, “‘there’s not the least compulsion in 
life, you kne’, ay you must.”—“' What,—what does it mean, sir?— 
where is yor,, autho: 3! for this monstrous proceeding ?”” 

“Ob, we fave got lots of authority,” cried the fellow ; and his assistant 

roceeded to let down the steps, while the coachman held open the door. 

‘Help ! help!” shouted Goodman, as a gentleman passed, ‘ For 
Hcaven’s sake, save me from these ruffians |” 

<< Wht’ allthis about 2” said the gentleman, approaching. 

“It’s all right, sir ; all quite reg’lar,” replied the feliow, first tapping 
his forehead, and then placing his thomab by the side of his nose 

«Poor fellow 1” exclaimed the gentleman, in accents of pity. 
fy good sir, but hear me,—pray, hear me!” cried Goodman, 

Go quietly, there's » dear man,” ald the gentleman, evidently aflected, 
“Tt is all for the best ; these persons will not harm you, indeed they will 
not-—come, come,” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Goodman—“Oh! hear me explain !—stay, stay, 
but for an instant !—stay, sir, if you are a Christian!” but the gentleman, 
who appeared to be in haste, sighed deeply, and passed on. 

“Now, are we to clap on’a jacket or not?” cried the fellow, who began 
to be impatient. 

“Good God 1 exclaimed Goodman, as several persons approached— 
help! he epenied while be struggled wih al the sees at ha cone 

* he while i the st at his com~ 
mand, He was, however, but ass child in i i 
cipal rufian thru him into the coach and immediately gagged him, 

hile this most extraordinary seizure was being made, Valentine was 
‘waiting with much impatience at the wharf. ‘The packet by which they 
‘were to have started left, and the latest, which had immediately after 
glided lke a swan to the spot, was Gling fast. It being Saturday, bun: 
reds of persons, consisting chiefly of merchants, warchousemen, and 
clerks, whose families reside at Gravesend for three weeks or 9 
month, hastened down with the view of joining those families that night, 
and retnrning to business early on Monday morning. With these persont 
almost every seat upon deck was soon occupled. “Some began to perust 
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the weekly journals, some to arrange the papers with which their pockets 
had been filed, while others, with their arms folded under their coattails, 
‘were thoughtfully watching the progress of the tide, 

At length the men on board began to bustle about the deck, and the 
captain mounted one of the paddle-hoxes, and commenced giving orders 
about the adjustment of certain ropes. As every motion was now indicative 
of an inmedate ‘start, Valentine at once rushed on board, feeling certain 
that he must have missed Goodman in the crowd. He searched the deck 
and cabin, however, in vain ; and as he looked with anxiety from the side 
of the vessel, to ascertain if Goodman were coming, the captain gave his 
orders to let the boat go. ‘‘ But one moment !” cried Valenti i 
the captain, ‘I expect a friend here in an instant pp sits 
can’t stop,” said the captain, ‘*Now, my lads, come, Jook alive!” and 
his people began to unfasten the ropes, when Valentine, lex ing upon the 
Varge to which the vessel had been secured, resolved on di,Aiping her a 
few moments longer. $ 

“Cepia 1” shouted Valentine, making his voice proce.‘ apparently 
from a little wooden watch-box of an office, adorned with flaming red and 
blue placards, ‘Hallo !” cried the captain, 

“You are wanted in the office !" shouted Valentine, 

“Why, we're off |—who wants me?” 

“One of the proprietors. Here | you must come 1” 

“Blow one of the proprietors!” growled the indignant captain, sotto 
ih Hes, _ oe it 5 Pieper) what's the bore aye ae 

1¢ jumped from the deck wy e, and proceeded towa: 
the offee, with a countenante expressive oe Ring but delight, 

‘Valentine again looked most anxiously for Gooden, and just as he saw 
some one hastening towards the wharf whom he conceived might be him, 
the gallant captain retumed, and after knocking aside every man who 
ood in his way, shouted, “Who was it said I was wanted? I should 
just like to know,” he added, graffly, on receiving no answer, ‘I'm 

lowed if I woulin'’t pitch bin right overboard ‘bang 1” and having 
scrambled to the top of the paddle-box, aguin gave the signal for starting. 
Valentine, however, being determined to give Goodman a few minutes 
more, no sooner heard the well-known si viven, than sending his voice 
under the stern of the vessel, shouted—“* ‘Help! help! a boat, a boat ! 
Help! help 1 help !"—-so loudly, that in a moment the persons who were 
standing on the wharf joined in the ery simultaneously with the passengers 
on board. Down dashed the boat which had been hauled up to the stern, 
with a force which must have killed any man out-and-out if one had hap- 
‘pened to have been there ; while other boats instantly came to the spot, 
‘and every available rope was in immediate requisition. The boats darted 
round and round the vessel, in vain, followed by the eyes of the passengers, 
who appeared to be in a state of great excitement, while the steam was 
hissing, panting, and snorting, with as much angry violence as if it had 
Deen perfectly cognizant of the trick, ‘Poor soul !” exclaimed a stout 
‘old gentleman who stood upon the barge, “he has sunk, I fear, to rite no 
more !”” 

“Help! Here, here, here!” shouted Valentine ; and away the boats 











flew to the spot from ‘which the sound appeared to , while the 
rushed from side to side with the most painful anxiety. 
“ where are you?” cried one of the boatmen. “My good 


#llow—now, tow ! give another hail !—where are you?” 
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“Here 1” cried Valentine. 

Starn 1 stam!” shouted the captain, in haste, ‘* Look alive!® And 
away went the boats again astern. “Have you got him?” he inquired of 
the men; “have him?” Bat the reply was, “If we could but 
Sly woe hea we thoes Yt care.”"-——“ Make haste!” sate Morr 

Where?” ex tain, “my poor fell are you?” 

“On the whee)” exclaimed Valente, intly. 

“Hold on but a moment! now, now, my ow ! to the wheel ; 
now, hurrah!" ctied the captain, whose cyes at once sparkled with joy, 
for he felt that he should save the poor fellow at last. 

“Move ahead !” cried Valentine, assuming the voice of a lad whom he 
hhad heard give the order before, and the wheels on the instant dashed 
round amidst a general shout of horror. The wheels were stopped ; the 
foam subsided ; but the voice was heard no more, The passengers looked 
at each other sphast. ‘The captain sared atthe boy and the boy stared xt 
the captain?’ but neither of them uttered a word—indeed, for several 
minutes a desth-like silence prevailed, and the general conviction was, that 
the wheel had dashed down the unfortunate man, who had become too 
mutch exhausted to rise again to the surface. Valentine again looked round 
for bis guardian, but again was most grievously disappointed. The vessel 
oa ths sear a ae hour behind time ; and as he felt that it would be 
useless to detain her any longer, he made up his mind to let her go. The 
men in the boats were still watching the surface of the river intently; the 
captain was very severe upon the boy, and the boy was declaring to the 
sceptical captain that the order to move ahead had not proceeded from 
him, while the passengers and the persons who stood upon the barge were 
relating to each other how the poor fellow struggled as they saw him in 

tion go down ; and descanting very freely upon all that was koowa 








characteristics peculiar to a wat ve. 
‘The captain at length, feeling that more could be done for the 
poor fellow,” again prepared to start, and Valentine, in order to relieve 


his mind, sent a shout of Jaughler immediately behind him, The 
effect was electrical. Nothing could exceed the astonishment displayed by 
the captain, He tamed sharply round, with a bosom swelling with indig- 
nation, in order to ascertain what manner of man be could be who thus 
had the cold-blooded inhumanity to laugh at so awful a moment as that, 
ee cea es. boone oe eat” wh 

“+A joke {” cried the captain, indignantly, ‘a joke !"——-‘* Why, 
1 wasalt overboard at all rs shouted Falentine, x I only made belicve 

“*Made- believe!" cried the captain, looking scoralally towards the 
quarter from which the sound appeared to proceed, ‘' Who is it that 
spoke? who only made believe? T'll give a crown out of my own pocket 
to know |—for that man, if he was even the King of Engl should not 
remain aboard of my boat another instant. I'd make him go ashore, if I 
woah was it?” date 

the inhuraan person in question refused to reply, and as the indignant 

captain found it impossible to discover the idiagatth, he again gave the 
signal for st ‘when the vessel was released from her moorings, and 

i ly down with the tide. The very moment the boat was 
‘out of sight, Valentine started to the residence of the citizen upon whom 
borg mel penrepenniginidy dgeiuesien | oe aise Aur bdpacbe vied 
that he had left in great haste, home, fancying that something 
of importance might have oF to induce his guardian to retum. On 
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hearing, however, that he had not retarned, he conclnded at once that he 
‘must have started by the first boat, unseen in the crowd, and after allowing 
‘the servant to bring up the tray with some cold beef and salad, he bee 
to think how he amuse himself until the morning, when he intended. 
to follow by the earliest boat. No sooner had he finished his-mea) and 
drank a couple of glasses of port, which had been Jeft in the decanter, than 
Horace arrived in a state of great excitement, to inquire if within the last 
hour his father had been there? On being informed that he had not, his 
excitement increased, but on learning that Valentine had just retumed 
alone, he smiled with intense satisfaction, and entered the parlour at once, 
** Well, my young ancient !” cried Horace, “why, I thonght you were 
off to the aristocratic regions of Gravesend !”—~—-‘‘I did start for that 
purpose,” said Valentine, “but I unfortunately missed your uncle.” 

“OF course! Why, you didn’t expect any other thing, did you? It's 
{ust like the old undeniable, | He and amy governor, in that particular, are 
just es much alike as two bricks. Only let ’em slip, and they go in-and- 
‘ut, in-and-out, like a couple of crocodiles, and if you ever catch so much 
as a sight of "em again, you must bave the eyes of Argus. But, I say, 
haven't you got a glass of wine to give a fellow? Where does old owe- 
nothing keep it ?* 

“Upon my word, I don’t know, but Ann will get us some, doubtless,” 

lied Valeutine, ringing the bell.’ “ Aye, thats the very card,” observed 

forace, “for Pm about fit to drop.” he placed his legs deliberately 
‘upon the table. “I say, my Sersphina,” he continned, as Ann entered 

¢ room, ‘“‘here’s a dreadful state of mind for a bottle to be in! come, 
give it a belly-full of so: old gisl.” The order was confirmed by a 
Er droot Vesenting, and « hottie of poxt wi kabeghcup with the onrkaceew, 
when Horace first pronounced Ann to be an ont-and-outer, and then seizing 
the bottle, struck its neck off with the carving nite, “Dear me, Mr. 
Horace!” exclaimed Ann, ‘how I wish you'd draw the corks, you do 
ceed M ei girl,” said He rhe its bei 

“ ‘us another my girl,” lorace, who, on its bein, 
Seonght abet, « ee know how much better it tastes in this way 
and as Ann expressed a great disinclination to try it, he simply threw her 
upon the sofa, when, having kissed her and forced her to swallow the wine, 
he laughed at her indignation, and allowed her to retire. 

“Tt strikes me with just about the force of a sledge-hammer,” said he, 
having replenished his glass three times without relinquishing’ the bottle 
for a moment, “that you are neither more nor less than an out-and-out 
Drick. Now, what do you dream of doing with your body to-night?” 

“T scarcely know,” replied Valentine. 

“Well, then, I'll tell you what it is 
under my care, and Pll show you a little 

“Bat I fancied,” observed Valentine, “that you were going to bave a 
party to-night.” 

“And so we are,” retumed Horace, “but you don’t suppose I’m flat 
enongh to join them, do you? If uncle had been going, why I mast have 
stuck there, of course, for he’s such an excruciating old fle, that he couldn't 
‘be happy without me; but as he'll not, you know, be there at all, don’t 
suppose that I’m going to waste the evening with a parcel of jolly old 
dummies, some mumbling about the weather, some growling about the 
high Price of bees-wax, some whining abont the anti-diminishable character 

‘the national debt, and others showing how a jolly revolution micht be 








itt cock yourseltcomfortsly 
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ave.ieit by atiowing pickled cabbage to be imported in the raw, A rubber's 
the very utmost to which they can be goaded, and then they're such wige 
awake warmint, you can’t even palm a card without being told of it, which 
happens to be about the very thing I most hate, Why, then, should I 
join a crew of this particular kidney, unless indeed I wanted to cut the 
throat of time? Tt is tre I shall have tea with ’em, and then of course I 
Jolt; so if you Jike, you know, to place yourself under my wing, I shall 
just put you ay toa thing or two that isn’t known to here and there one.” 

“Oh, T shall be most happy,” observed Valentine. 

“Well, then, we'll finish this bottle, and stop just an hour at home, and 
then we'll rm a regular tromp to carth, who can take us where you never 
‘were before. But, remember, when I light my cheroot, and you see the 
ald ones cocking up their noses, leave the room, and P'll'be after you in no. 
time. Accordingly, the bottle was emptied, almost solely by Horace, and 
they proceeded to the house of hiv father, where they found half a dozen 
disagreeable ol shrews whose husbands were expected to join them after 
lea. /faz'e you seen your father, Horace ?” inquired Mrs. Goodman. 

“No,” replied Horace, wha winked at his dear and anxious mother, 
and diew her towards the window, where they kept up for some time a 
low conversational whisper. 

There he is,” exclaimed Mrs, Horace Goodman. 

“Nota bit of it,” I know,” said Horace ; “that isn't his knock.” 

“T know it is,” observed Mrs, Goodman, junior, 

“T tell yout is nol,” said Horace, snappwshly; “I think I ought to 
know. —Ile'd never give such an out-and-out know-nothing tat-a-rat 
‘business as that.” At this moment Walter entered as pale as a ghost, 
and, on catching the eye of Valentine, gave an involuntary shudder. He 
rallied, however, in an instant; but on extending his hand, Valentine 
found that it trembled violently. As scon as Mrs. Goodman could con- 
veniently manage it, she whispered, ‘Ts it done?” and on receiving an 
intimatirn in the affirmative, she communicated the fact to Mrs. Horace 
Goodman, and it appeared ‘to be highly satisfactory to both. Tea was 
then brought up at once, and the whole party drew round the table; but 
it was easily perceptible that Walicr had on his mind something which bid 
defiance to tranquillity. When adilresved un any subject, he spoke with 
affected gaicty axl smiled, bat in an instant his brow sank, and his 
features became sullen and rigid again. As Horace bad described, it 
would have been dull work indeed to spend the evening in the society of 
the persons there assembled. There was talking, it is truc—a great quantity 
of talking—but not a single word was uttered worth remembering. As 
soon, therefore, as this weary tea affair was over, Horace pulled out his 
caso, and began to wet a cheroot by rolling it over his tangue with peculiar 
y. ‘Vou are not going to smoke?” observed Mrs, Goodman, 














junior. 
IN CThese ladies, I'm sure, will nat mind if,” said Horace, 
“Oh, certainly not !” simultancously exclaimed several of the ladies, 
at the same time bringing out their scent-botlles to prepare for the infliction. 
«Mrs. Shrewell cannot bear it, 1 huow,” said the junior Mrs, Goodman. 
“Oh, never mind me !* cried that amiable lady. 
« If that’s the case,"’ said Horace, “why, of course—” 
“Dear me! by no means! I never allow Mr. Shrewell to smoke, but I 
don't at all mind it. On the contrary, I think it rather pleasant than not.” 
“Of course!” exclaimed Horace, who well knew that the old lady 
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would presently cough with violence. “Of course!" and after pulliig 
out a peculiar description of lucifer, the nipping of which sent forth a 
Villanous odour, he proceeded to ignite his cheroot. ‘This being the signal 
for starting, Valentine gladly left the room, and was instantly followed by 
Horace, to the great gratification of those amiable tadies, of whom he was 
anything but ardently enamoured. “Now,” said Horace, “let us be 
off;” and accordingly he and Valentine started in the direction of the 


Haymarket, both highly pleased at havi a, 
“Tit strikes me,” suid Horace, on reaching Leicester Squate, “that we 

shall just be in time for old Leatherlungs ; and if so, you'll have a bit of 

treat to begin with,” —-** Who's Leatherlungs 2” inquired Valentine, 

“That's only his professional name,” replied Horace.“ His real name 
is Growlaway.” He's in the Opera chorus, and a regular trump he is, too ¢ 
this is the crib he patronizes.” And Valentine was dragged into 2 dirty 
pot-house, and eventually reached a dark room at the back. At first he 
was able to distinguish nothing, for, in addition to the room being dark, it 
was densely filled with smoke, while a circular ventilator was rattling 
yound and round at the rate of full thirty miles an hour. Horace, however, 
at once grasped the hand of a man who was smoking a remarkably long 
pipe, and when Valentine had been formally introduced to this gentleman, 
they alt at down cosly together, ‘Well, what are you going to stand 2+ 
was the first question asked by Mr. Growlaway, 

“Whatever you like,” replied Hornce, “What have you been 
drinking 1” 

““Halfand-half,” said Mr. Growlaway. 

“That I can't stand,” observed Horace. “* Let’s have some brandy: 
and-water.” ‘The chorister’s eyes sparkled, and he pulled away at his pipe 
with ndditional perscverance, until the brendy-and-water arrived, when he 
nearly swallowed a glassful without taking off his lips. 

“We want to go behind the scenes,” said Horace, ‘You ean manage it 
for us, can't yout” ——"* Why,” said Mr, Growlanay, ‘they're getting so 
nasty particular, one doesn’t know how to act, You must take your 
chance, you know. Follow me right in. If you attempt to look round, 

ou ave deme, for they'll know in a moment you don't belong to the 
louse.” 

“All right,” said Horace, “But had we not better pay at once?” 
inquired Valentine, Horace smiled ot his simplicity, and explained that 
no money was taken at the door they were to enter ; and it having been 
eventually arranged that they should follow the steps of Mr. Growlaway, 
Valentine paid for the brandy-and-water out of a well-filled purse, whic 
Growlaway no sooner saw than he suddenly recollected that he was going 
to have a benefit on the following Monday evening, at the Bull’s-eye and 
Rat-trap Tavern, at the same time pulling out a bundle of tickets, five of 
which Valentine felt compelled to purchase for half-n--overeign, and they 
then proceeded at once to the stage-door of the Ttalian Opera Ifavin 
passed the gate at the end of the Tall, Mx. Growlaway intimated that al 
‘was quite safe, and they leisurely proceeded along a narrow dirty passage, 
which happened to be dimly llunned here and there with the vomaius ot 
‘a narrow candle, deliberately stinking in the socket of 0 tall tin lamp. On 
arriving at the end of this they ascended a few stairs which Sed to 
2 wide open space, in which certain people uixguised as brigands, 
peasants, Spanish noblemen, oF ‘were promenading. At the back 
gat a number of persons with their shirt-sleeves tucked up drinking porter, 
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while above were suspended innumerable pulleys and ropes and ragged 
<tips of painted canvas. On the left of this space stood what seemed to 
‘Valentine to be a tali iron column, bat which was in reality a round flight 
of cast-iron steps, and the gaily dressed people who were perpetually 
ascending, imparied the idea of a regiment of butterflies runuing up a 
corkscrew, fe ( 

“Now then," said Growlaway, darting up this singular flight of steps, 
and Hfurace and Valentine followed quickly, and after twirling round uatil 
they were perfectly giddy, they turned into a little filthy room near the 
roof, in which about twenty individuals were dressing. In this room 
Valentine at once seated himself upon the edge of an old chair with one 
arm and ne bollom, which stuod by the side of an old washing-stand, the 
tup of whick was secured to the legs with what might in its infancy have 
been a towel, twisted ingeniously into the similitude of a rope, while in the 
hole stood a basin with about haifa brim, which was occasionally supplied 
with water from 2 brown stone jug, which happened to have neit 
handle nor a spout, 

‘As soon as the giddiness occasioned by the twirling ascent had gone 
off, Valentine directs his attention to the proceedings of the professional 
gentlemen present, whose attitudes few could have failed to admire. One 
way endeavouring to perfect himself in the bays part of the opening chorus, 
by leaning overa bouk and singing the notes with infinite spirit, and certainly 
Jooked extremely coo! and interesting, seeing that at that particular time he 
had nothing on but his shirt; another, in precisely the same costume, with 
the exception of a pair of purple stockings, was engaged in making really 
desperate efforts to act ; a third, who hail nearly completed his disguise, 
was splitting his habiliments in all directions, while striving to pall on a 
remarkable couple of buff cut-throat boots,’ which appeared to be adout 
seven sizes too small; a fourth was jumping into a_pait of pantaloons 
which might have been built for a twenty-stone Dutchman; a fifth, who 
hrad drewed for a bigh-bor Spaniard, and who looked like & journeyman 
tinker jncoy., was adjusting the mantle of another noble person, who, in 
order that’ no time might be lost, was eating the remains of a cold pork- 
chop, which he had brought with bread an mustard in his hat, 

In’ the middle of the room stood a table, round which several other 
professional jrentlemen were enxaged 1a giving the last tranquil tonches to 
their formidable countenances, which really as a whole looked extremely 
picturesque. One was arching his eyebrows with a piece of burnt cork 
another was bringing out his nose hy drawing black zigzag lines on either 

with a piece of smoked wire; another, being a peasant, was esta- 
Dlishiug upon his long upper lip the representation of militazy monstaches ; 
another was laying on his cheeks, with a rabbit's foot, a thick coat of red 

dust upon a waistcoat of pomatum ; another was endeavouring to 
Ijust a judge's wig, which had adornel the heads of a thousand profes 
siunal gentletnen before him, while another was transforming a waggoner’s 
hat into the perfect similitude of an Italian noble's, by carefully pinning 
the brim up in front, and making an additional hole in the crown for the 
reception of a long ‘peacock’s feather. ‘* Will you not dress and go on?” 
inquired Horace, when Valentine had feasted his eyes on this scene; "you 
will not get a view of the house unless you do.” 

“Oh, with ali my heart !” replied Valentine, who seemed rather to like 
the idea than not,” ‘Of course!” observed Horace, throwing towards 
‘him a pair of yellow tights, which be had taken froma heap, ‘On with 
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Yem, and then you'll enjoy your noble sclf, ut T'd rather not strip,” 
said Valentine, approving of the cut of the tights by na means. 

“Well, tuck up your trousers, ond wind this affair round your calves,” 
—said one who appeared to be the master of the ceremonies, throwing 
several yards of red and blue worsted binding, which was intended to con- 
vey to some distance a silken idea—“* you can as welt be a brigand as not.” 
Accordingly, up went the trousers above the knee, and round went the blue 
and red binding, when a jacket with spangles was selected and put on, and 
the man who had been fetching bread-and-cheese and half-and-half, politely 
offered to make up the face S the brigand, As soon as this interesting 
operation had been performed, the overture commenced, and the call-boy 
came up to announce the important fact, conceiving probably that the 
whole of the professional gentlemen might suddenly have been seized with 
total deafness. Valentine just caught a glance of himself, and a beautiful 
brigand he fancied he looked! He then turned round Lo exhibit to Horace, 
‘but the chair in which Horace had been sitting he found was occupied by 
“¢g malignant and turban’d Turk,” tying up his garters. He had no time 
to make further senitiny then, ‘being pressed towards the door by the 
Profesional group ; he therefore, conceiving that be should find his com. 
panion below, rushed down the iton stair-case with the stream, and having 
remained at the side until the custain drew up, tucked a litle plump peasant 
girl under his arm and gracefully made his déwt. Yt happened to be one 
Sf the grand nights of the setson, and the hovse had an exceedingly 
brilliant effect. All the boxes wete full, and while the people appeared to 
be dovetailed into the pit, the spacious gallery presented one closely-packed 
mass of human beings, 

‘As soon as he could sce clearly over the foot-lights, which had in the 
first instance dazzled his eyes, Valentine felt that as he was there ostensibly 
with a view to the exercise of his talent, he might as well commence 
operations as not ; and as he saw 2 stall personage, in one of the Loxes on 
the second tier near the proscenium, applauding the Prima Donna with 
extraordinary vehemence, by shouting out, ‘Bravo ! bravissimo !”" and 
clapping his hands most violently, with the obvious view of catching the 

of the lady, he thought that be would proceed to promote the views of 

{t personage, at least so far as to render him an object of attraction, 

Accordingly, when the applause which succeeded a really delightful scena 
had subsided, he dexterously threw his voice into the identical box in 
which the lady-killing personage in question was seated, and exclaimed it 
tones of ecstasy, “Beautiful ! ye gous! ch! enchanting! never heard 
anything like it f encore ! delicious, demme !” 

“ Order! order !" cried at least a hundred voices on the instant. 

“T tell you it is beauciful ! demme ! did you ever? bravissimo ! encore, 
encote, encore !” exclaimed Valentine ; and the small individual, whose 
voice he had assumed, sat twiddling his whiskers and grinning like an ape. 

“<Order ! order!” again became the general cry, and every eye was 
directed towards that particular box. 

“+ Demme !” continued Valentine, * don’t U say that it's beautiful ; and 
am 1 not perfectly in order? Did you ever hear anything half so magni- 
ficent ? She's a great creature—that she is—demme !” 

“ Silence |” exclaimed several highly indignant persons in the pit. 

‘ST repeat it,” cried Valentine, ‘* she is a great creature.” 

Loud shouts of “Order, order’ silence! tum him ont! drunk 1” now 
proceeded from every part of the house, while the little ill-ased gentleman, 
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in a slate of unconsciousness, sat wondering why every glass it the house 
was so impertinently brought to bear upon him, During the whole of this 
time the legitimate performances were stopped ; and as the heroine of the 
opera had struck a certain position from which she could not possibly 
move before she had vltered a certain exclamation and received a certain 
cue, she very quietly intimated the propriety of dropping the curtain, 
which was accordingly done amid general uproar. The very moment the 
curtain had fallen, the attention of the little individual was arrested by two 
persons who had’ heen deputed to expostulate with him on the excessive 
inconvenience of the course which they naturally imagined he had been 
‘these persons he was beard to proclaim his perfect innocence 
iderable earnestness and force; but they displayed the most in- 
flexible incredulity, andl marvelled that he should so far disgrace the name 
he bore, as to descend to the utterance of so deliberate a falsehood as that 
of declaring that the interruption had not proceeded from him. They 
could have sworn, and would have sworn, that it had proceeded from him 
and him alone : yet here was a man, a highly distinguished patron of the 
who declated that if they Aad thus sworn, they would have com- 
titted an act of perjury. What could they dot 'Why—they expressed a 
hope that the interruption might not be renewed, and then retire 

«As the little i-used personage immediately after this became invisible 
to the audience, the uproar spevilily subsided ; and when the curtain again 
bsg, the accunplbhe heroine was dscoverel in precisely the stme 
attitnde as that in which she had stood before it had failen, The tong- 
e\petted cue was then given, and then caine the piercing exclamation, and 
then a loud burst of enthusiastic applause, during which the group of 
choristers marched off the stage, and as Valentine of course was compelled 
tw march with them, the audience were left lo the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of the recitatives and duets (hat were to follow. 

Now, when Valentine bad ascertained that the ladies and gentlemen of 
the chuie had two or thice thousand bars’ rest, he felt it to be his duty to 
Keep them ont of that ief into which they were displaying a disposition 
tw enter by glancing, and kivsing, and squeezing, and whispering the 
safiest possible nonsense to each other as they stood indiscriminately 
at the wings, Acting upon this amiable impulse, he looked anxiously 
round with the view of occupying their minds with something of a mote 
virluous tendency, for he at that moment felt more strongly than ever that 
it was absolutely’ incumbent upon every man to check the progress of 
indiveretion by ail the means ot hiscommand, Scarcely hart be tumed from 
these professional ladies and gentlemen, when he sw about thirty old 
pieces of scenery resting axaiust the wall, and conceived that he could not 
conveniently promote tle great cause of ntorality more than by setting the 
gentlemen to work to remove them. With this eatremely Jaudable object 
in view, he introduced behind the scenery in question a shrill cry of 

rder !” at which, of course, the ladies and gentlemen started and. 
stered at each other in an interesting state of amazement, ‘The cry was 
vepented ; and the ladies became alarmed, and crept to the bosoms of the 
gentlemen for protection. Again the cry was heard, and excitement 
Hecate more intense; but as the gentlemen were equally affrighted with 
rie indies, and mani no dispovition to move, Valentine exclaimed in 
the voice of 2 female, ‘Release me! ob ! help ! get me out ! remove the 
scenes ! remove the scenes, or I faint!” 

* Why don't you come here and lend a hand?” cried ene of the care 
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penters who had been attracted to the spot; ‘don't you hear? haven't 
fone on you got any bowels?” This forcible appeal to the humanilies 
had the effect of inducing the professional gentlemen to approach the old 
scenes in a body, when Valentine introduced a low melancholy moan, 
which inspired them with the conviction that unless aid came speedily all 
would be over. They, therefore, at once set to work, regardless of the 
Gust which lay upon each scene an inch thick, regardiess of the splendour 
of their dresses, and of the dignity they kad assumed,—in fact, regardless 
of all but the removal of those frames which they naturally imagined were 
pressing the life out of some one. “Stoop down!” cried the carpenter, 
When about half the scenes hail been removed ; ‘stoop down, anc ere) 
out at the bottom.”--—-"'I cannot ; I caneat ! ob ! do, do, remove them!” 
cried Valentine, in the voice of one gasping for breath, 

**Now bear a hand, gentlemen! bear a hand—quick !" eried the car- 
penter, and the nobles, and the brigands, and the pure unsophisticated 
peasantry, already covered with thick hack dust, again set o work with 
unprecedented zeal, while the ladies, whose natural curiosity had sulxluedt 
their alarm, were mont anxiously peeping ax cach scene was removed, to 
ascertain who on earth it could be, and ea pressing ccniain rather unequivocal 
suspicions, having reference to the purpose for which a lady had thus been 
induced to get behind. As each scene increased both in weiyht and in 
size, the diiculty of removing them at length beeame extreme; but Valentine 
being resolved (0 keep them at it, stimulated them perpetually to renewed 
exertions, by renewing his eries for instant suocour, ‘iivery mai nol actually 
engaged ‘upon the stage was called upon loudly to asist ; and as the 
required assistance was soon fouiml to be incompatible with the progress of 
the opera, the lessee dieeted the enrtamn to be dropped, and went forward 
to state that a lamentable accident had wnaccountably occurred, and (0 
solicit the indulgence of the audience for a few moments, which the audience 
displayed a Iaudable disposition to concede. 

‘Ril’ hands ‘were wow at work wath unquestionable energy, and the 
yattled the old scenes about in a style in which they never had been rattled 
before. On the removal of each, a dense cloud of dust descended, but 
‘neither the nobles, the peasants, nor the ands, were to he deterred from 
the performance of an act of mire humanity hy any consideration of that 
kind. ‘They worked away like colliers, and were nearly as black, while 
the perspiration gushed from every pure. At length, hy dint of almost 
superhuman exertions, they got to the three last scenes, and as they 
appeared to be infinitely superior to the rest in point of weight, it was 
suggested that, instead of removing them bodily, it would answer every 
‘purpose if their bases were drawn from the wall, ‘This excellent suggestion 


was acted upon at once, Lut Valentine would not cease to moan, “* Vill 
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yon not be apel to come now out of it? 
a Frenchman, and who prided 
‘nglish with the purity and force of 2 native. 

“Oh! no, no," cried Valentine, faintly ; “remove them——ch ! doremove 
them all!” "Vale, vale put you mosh pe ver pig if you vas non pe 
apel to come avay now, Vat for you git pehind a tail?” 

“Quick ! oh, quick !* cried Valentine, and another scene was removed. 

“Now giv to me you hand,” said the stage-manager, kneeling, ana 
extending his arm behind the two remaining scenes, ‘Now ten, now,” 
he continued, “come, and J sail pall you oat.” 

“T cannot reach it,” said Valentine “oh! give me some water,” 


juired the stoge-manager, who 
If upon his ability tu speak 
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“ Poor ting ” exclaimed the amizble stage-manager ; “some vatare !” 
he shouted to the men who were standing by, and some water was imme- 
diately brought in a can, which he placed behind the scenes, and pushed as 
far as he could reach. As there were but two scenes now remaining, they 
were pulled further out from the wall; and as the moaning had ceased, and 
the general imapression wa. that the female had fainted, a lamp was brought, 
with which the manager went behind, but ina moment fell over the can 
andl extinguished the light. Another lamp, however, was instantly pro- 
cured, and he then began to prosecute his search. “* Vere vas you?” said 
“ye; t*vere you excep to, poar ting? Come to me! vere you pe got? rae 
fe tepple af you crop?” he continued, in a most emphatic tone ; and be- 

ing somewhat alarmed on Leing alsle to discover no one, he came out 
at once, and exclaimed with a shrug, ‘tere is nopotty in tere a tall ! 

* What 2 rie the carpenter, seizing the lamp,‘ find somebody, 
T'll bet a crown,” and in he rashed, but ip an instant returned with the 
cunfirmation of the interestiny fact upon his tongue. 

“Well! have you got her out?” inquired the lessee, approaching, 

“Non; she vas nevare ina tall!” replied the astounded manager. 

“Not what?” cried the lessee. Nopotty vas tere.” 

‘Pout! nonsense ! she has fainted. Here, give me a Tight,” and in 
went the indignant lessee. Are yo sure,” he inguired, afier baving looked 
in vain, “that she did not glide out to eseape detection 2” 

“fe tepple a pit !"" rephed the manager. “T hap von eye upon hin 
hole all te time ! she could not possible.”——" Youdon't mean to suppose 
that you'll make me believe she was not there, do yor?” 

“«Tt is ver extraonlinaire, ver mosh rum, pul tere vas noting ven T vas go 
sn but te vatare vich ve place in ourself 

As the auulience at this moment began tu ananifest impatience, the lessee, 
conceiving fl to have heen sume favourite of the staze-manager whom he 
had allowed ta escape, uttered several itrtignant exclamations, and ordered 
the legitimate performances to be immediately resumed. The principals 
engaged in the next scene were therefore summoned, and the curtain again 
rine, denpite the earnest entreatics of the chorus-manter, who viewed the 
extremely dirty condition of those whom he led with a feeling of horror 
for, independently of the dust which adhered finaly to their pomatum: 
covered! countenaices, streans of perspiration thickly coated with vermilion 
had established themselves in all directions, and looked like distant rivulets 
of veritabl ‘The nece-vity for allowing these professional individuals 
time to beautify themselves was therefore obvious to the meanest capacity 3 
but the lessee was inflexible, aud, as shortly after this the next chorus was 
called, on they went as they were. 

The excitement which at this particular moment prevailed caused them, 
naturally evowgh, to strike up the wrong choras—a circumstance which so 
highly incensed a fat, roby-nosal person who was prompting in a litle 
covered pigeon-hole just above the ioot-lights, that after shouting violently. 

‘amps alla vendetta !—vedi Ul eambo alla vendctia 1” he was about 
to pitch his buok at the heat uf an individual who looked like a long-faced. 
fiend who had just been scratched and pelted by 2 mob of young imps, 
when the band at once ceased operations. This remarkable little incident 
had, singularly enough, the effect of bringing the professional group to their 
recollection, “They therefore commenced the right chorus at once, and 
afier dashing clean through it in 2 style of which novelty was its only 
recommendation, the first act concluded amidst a vociferous volley of hisses, 
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Between the first and second acts the professional gentlemen were busily 
engaged in washing and repainting their faces, while the Indies were won- 
dering who it was that had got behind the scenery, being all of them firmly 
convinced that it was one of the choir, and that she had glided from that 
equivocal position unseen. ‘The stage-manager, however, with whom they 
were conversing, would not admit even the bare possibility of such an escape. 

During the whole of the time the professional gentlemen were making 
themselves fit to be seen, Valentine was highly amused at theit ridiculous 
and most improbable surmises. It was, however, at length carried unani- 
mously, that whoever she was, she was really “no better than she should. 
be ;” but how she escaped from behind was a mystery which they all 
declared their utter inability to solve, ‘The eall-boy now entered to summon 
the choristers, who descended, and the second act commenced. The 
audience were evidently piqued about something, which might have been 
easily explained ; but as the immediate object of Valentine was to restore 
them to perfect good-humour, he directed his voice into the middle of the 
pit, and exclaimed in a half-suppressed tone, “mind your pockets.” No 
‘sooner had this exclamation been uttered, than a simultaneous movement 
on the part of the gentlemen proved how anxious they were to profit by 
the advice which it conveyed ; and while cach was ascertaining if all he had 
Drought with him were safe, he cast an eye of unwarrantable suspicion upon 
every individual in his immediate vicmi “‘Ladies ! have a care!” 
shouted Valentine; and the rustling of dresses Tecame really un- 
exampled, ‘My watch !” he contitued in the voice of a female ; “you 
have got it! my watch ! oh, my dear little watch 1” 

‘At this interesting moment the entire pit rose, while the persons in the 
boxes looked down with great anxiety; but, to the perfect amazement of 
them all, they were utterly tmable to discover the lady from whom the said 
dear little watch had been stolen. _“* Officers ! officers !”” cried Valentine, 
assuming the same voice ; and officers from various parts of the house 
rushed at once into the pit 

“Dve got him {” continued Valentine. 

“Where?” cried a genUleman armed with a staff. 

“Here t officers! officers 1” and those respectable functionaries followed. 
the sound with considerable zeal and dexterity, 

“'You know that you have it! you know it too well ! ob, give it me 
‘ack, and I'll let you escape."”—-"No! hold him t= hold him!” cried 
an officer, who rushed to the spot from which the sound had apparentiy 
proceeded, but having reached the point proposed, he was stung with 
disappointment. He could find neituer a person who had stolen a watch, 
nor a person from whom any watch had been stolen. The people around 
him were staring at each other with astonishment; he could not obtain 
even the slightest information; and as the voice was heard uo more, it was 
taken at ance for granted that the felony had been compromised. With 
this conviction impressed deeply upon their minds, the people gradually 
resumed their seats, and when order was somewhat restored, another 
attempt was made to proceed with the 

On the preliminary chord being struck by the gentlemen in the orchestra, 
who had just taken snuff all round with extrcordinary violence, four of the 
Principal artistes dashed forward to sing an affecting quartette, They 
commenced with an apparent contempt fur the music, and proceeded in an 
extremely carcless style, as if anxious to let the audience know thut they 
didn’t care whether they sang it or not. In order, thercfore, that the house 
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might be somewhat enlivened, Valentine, before the quartette was half- 
finished, introduced a faithful ‘echo into the onmibus-box ; and as it was 
brought to bear upon some of the Prima Donna's brilliant passages, that 
lady gave a series of granite-piercing glances at the echo, and bounced off 
the stage with more fire than grace. ‘The progress of the opera was, 
therefore, ayain checked, and the audience became highly indignant. They 
called foudly and imperatively upon the lessee to appear, and when he did 
appear they would not permit him to speak. ‘They saw ‘him bowing with 
cine humility, and trembling with due violence, but although they demanded 
an explanation af these irregular procecdings, they would by no means 
allow him to comply with that demand. As he bent his graceful body 
nearly double, and shrugged, and grinned, and granted, and placed his 
hand with solemnity upon his heart, he seemed to be asking himself a 
ries of highly-important questions, and answering himself in the most 
unsatisfactory manner possible. At length, however, he ventured to glide 
very cleverly off the stage, with the view of persuading the Prima Donna 
to ieappear, But he found that that lady was still inexorable. Nothing 
could induce her to yield. She declared that she would rather suffer death 
than go forward again then ; and after having knocked one of her attendants 
fairly down, and pitched a lookingglass dexterously at the head of the 
niher, she vented ‘her inliqnation upon the unhappy lewee with extrac 
tivary force and effect. The noise in the body of the house still continued 
for, as the lessee hind anticipated, the audience viewed his departure as a 
amaik of disrespect. THe peeped trough a hole in the curtain and trembled ; 
thea listened at the wings, and kicked a carpenter for sneezing ; when, on 
being repeatedly called for in tones that were particularly unpleasing, he 
niently threw hi hat at an inmuceat. scencsshifer, and went ferwanl with 
ost profound humility again. [lis reappearance was hailed with 
endous burst of anger, but he boldly maintained his ground until the 
lungs of the audience began to manifest symptoms of exhaustion ; when, 
gelling as near the foot-lights as he could, he begged Jeave to announce, 
that in consequence of the sudden and severe indisposition of Madame 
Macili, Madame Gratiani, with their kind permission, would have the 
honour of going through the remaining scenes, 

On this proposition being put to the vote, it was impossible to decide 
whether the ayes or the noes had it; the lessec, however, assumed that his 
motion had been carried by an overwhelming majority, and left the stage 
in order to prevail upon Madame Gratiani—whom envy had placed upon 
the shelf—to go through the remainder of the opera. ‘The lady at frst 
expressed her Unwillingaess 10 do this, but when the lessee had portrayed 
the deep enthusiasm with which he stated the annuancement of her name 
had been hailed, the glowing picture reinspired her with hope, and she 
hastented to prepare for a triumph. Just, however, as Madame Gratiani 
was ready to go on, the astounding fact became known to Madame Placidi, 
who so suddenly recovered frum her serions indisposition, that she insisted 
upon finishing the part herself. The lessee, as a sort of punishment, 
declared that as she would not, when she felt that it could not be done 
without her, she sfon// not, now she knew that it could ; but this having no 
other effect than that of making her the more desperate, the lessee eventually 
conceived it to be more discreet under the circumstances to yield. He, 
therefore, appeared before the audience again, t@ announce the ext 
onlinary fact of Madame Placid having happily recovered, and the 
perfirmunces were once more resumed. 
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Now, as the lessee dared not punish Madame Placidi, Valentine 
determined that, as a mere matter of justice, he would. He therefore 
again gave breath to the interesting echo, which seemed to amuse the 
audience rather than not, but nothing could exceed the rage of Placidi. 
‘Whenever she came off the stage, no soul dared to approach her. She 
stamped and ground her teeth, and bit her lips until they led : and if, 
during her progress from the wings to her room, any inanimate object— 
such as a brush or a Lene Tapper to stand in her way, she seized it 
at once, dashed it viclently to the ground, and trampled upon it with 
scom, ‘Under all these circumstances, therefore, the expediency of cutting 
the opera short was suggested with great feeling by the bewildered stage- 
manager ; and as this was approved in the proper quarter, the fina/e came 
Defore it was expected ; but it certainly appeared by no means to be on 
that account the less welcome.‘ Now,” said a gentleman, who appeared. 
to be half Italian and half Turk, but who eventually proved to be Horace, 
“let us change our togs at once, and we shal! be down hefore the ballet 
commences.” Accordingly, up he and Valentine ran, and afice having 
hastily metamorphosed themselves into something bearing the semblance 
of respectable Christiins, they descended the cast-iron column once more, 

The stage now assumed a totally different aspect. ‘The curtain was still 
down, and innumerable sylphelike forms, with dresses so short, and necks 
go white, and cheeks s0 roy and ankles so thin, were gaily ltting about 
in all directions, In the back-ground a group of litte fairies were re- 
clining on a picce of deal board, so painted as to convey the idea of a bank 
of wild roses, while on either side row of angelic centres were engaged 
in lifting up ther legs to an estrantinaryheight—an operation which the 
repeated with so much perseverance, that Valentine positively blushed, 

je felt it to be impossible, however, for vice to reside in beings who 
looked so pure! Yet, while he was willing to attribute these games, in 
which they seemed to take delight, to a playful spirit, he nevertheless 
contended within himself that they were games which ought strictly to be 
confined to the play-room. But then, oh! how beautiful ‘they appeared { 
40 innocent and so happy ! 

“Get along, you beast !” erled one of them, addressing a yenerable- 
Jooking gentleman, who had transferred the roseate hue of her checks to 
the palms of his white kid gloves. “I'll slap your face for you, you old 
fool!” observed the irritated angel ; and in driving past Valentine she left 
great portion of the snowy whiteness of her neck upon the sleeves of his 
coat, while the vencrable gentleman, trying with all his might. to look 
fascinating, continned to hobble after her with all the agility he could 
assume, Valentine was amazed : ‘Js it possible that such an exclamation,”” 
thought he, “could have proceeded from so elegant a creature as that?” 
And he looked at his coat-sleeve again ; but as he subsequently heard this 
identical angel call the venerable gentleman in question her dear, he could. 
Ly no means obliterate the impression, that although the old gentleman 
might be her grandpapa, and very tiresome and teasing, it was still ex- 
tremely wrong of her to cali him a beast. 

Having taken a general survey of this interesting scene, he proceeded 
towards 2 group of aristocratic individuals—the majority of whom were 
about sixty years of age—near the curtain, ‘They had formed themselves 
into a circle, and in the centre most beautiful girl was dancing, apparently 
in a state of the most perfect unconsciousness of the presence of those by 
‘whom she was surrounded, Her hair was studded with flowers and golden 
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combs, white her beautifully symmetrical neck was adomed with a row of 
sparkling diamonds, secured to her bosom by almost invisible pieces of 
thread. Her dress was of the purest whiteness and most delicate texture, 
and as it scarcely descended twelve inches below her hips, it had the 
appearance of an open parasol as she twirled round and round upon the 
point of her toc. While bounding, and pirouctting, and cutting all sorts 
Of graceful capers, the elderly gentiemen around her appeared to be lost in 
admiration ; but there was in the evuntenances of them all an expression 
so perndiar, that Valentine was utterly unable to divine what description of 
feeling it portraye:!, 

“Well,” said Horace, who had just escaped from one of the fairies, 

hat do you think of em, ch? Fine animals, a'n’t they ?” 
They are, inleed, elegant creatures,” said Valentine ; ‘but don't it 
strike you that they are somewhat indelicate?”—“" Indelicate 1” echoed 
Horace with a smile; “why, you didn’t expect to find much delicacy 
here?” 

“But look 1” exclaimed Valentine, pointing to a sylph whose left foot 
was on a level with the crown of her head ; “* now that eppears to me to be 
highly improper.” Horace again smiled, and after a few more equally 
ingocent, observations on the part of Valentine, exclaimed, “ Why, what 
do yout think these venerables come here for? “Voa’t you see how spicil 
they ploat over the scene? Dut look presently at those who have their 
families in the house. See what out-and-out jolly long faces they'll pull ! 
‘Why, by the time they cet round to their wives and danghters, who arc 
perhaps quite as beautiful ay the creatures that are here, they will all look 
amoral ax magus.” At this moment a bel began toring, when the stage 
was cleared, and up went the curtain. As Horace had predicted, the 
majority of the old gentlemen at once trotted ff, and as Valentine bad 
tearned quite sufficiem to convince him that virtue was not the distin- 
iuivhing characteristic of thove who remained, ie felt that ‘he, might 
probably be conferring an essential benefit upon society by subjecting 
them to 2 grievous disappointment 

“Wail for me, lov IIE” said he, whispering in the ear of an 
ancient individual with the palsy, as a nymph glided past him to go upon 
the stage, 

Yes, yes, my little dear yes, Twill !” said the old gentleman, con- 
ceiving that the invitation had proceeded from the nymph ; and be rubbed 
has hands together rapturously. 

“Oh, monstrous !” cried Valentine, throwing his voice behind the old 
Fentleman for shame, sir—an old man like you!” The palsied old 
gentleman tured souml amazed ; but heing unable to ascertain whence the 
sound had proceeded, he was overcome by some feeling which induced him 
to move from the spot with all possible despatch, Jn this labour of Jove 
Valentine was zealously engaged for the next half-hour, and when he had 
made about fifty appointments, the whole of which were to be kept in the 
hall, he was persuaded by lorace to quit the profligate scene. Horace 
now endeavoured to prevail upon Valentine to accompany him to his 
“club.” a large house in the vicinity of the theatre, the door of which was. 
partially open, and which appeared to be brilliantly itluminated ; but as it 
‘was past twelve, and as he wished to rise early in the morning, he excused 
himself, and having called 2 coach, he left Horace to keep some appoint- 
ment at the “club,” and proceeded to the house of his guardian alone, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Valentine's Trip to Gracesend, 


Wir all their knowledge of the human heart, and of the springs 
of human actions, philosophers have never yet deigned to decide whether 
it be in reality natural for a perfectly unsophisticated youth to view the 
conduct of our dashing metropolitan rips with feelings of contempt ot 
emulation, Such a youth, if he be an observer at all, cannot fail to per- 
ceive in those rips the totat absence of every virtnous or really honourable 
principle; he cannot fail to mark that they are selfish, heartless, brut: 
and dead to every sense of common justice ; and yet our grave men wi 
not honour the world by deciding whether Nature inspires him who per- 
ceives all this with the spirit of rivalry or that of disgust. 

‘Now this is indeed a most eatraordinary fact ; but without dwelling long 
upon a subject so profound, it may be said with perfect safety, that Valentine 
was impressed with no very high notions of Horace, with reference ci 
to the strength of his head or to the soundness of his heart ; fur having 
watched his actions narrowly, and viewed the direct tendency of each, he 
had seen quite sufficient tu convince him, that circumstances might make 

im 2 really great villain, but never could make him a really great man. 

this conviction deeply impressed upon his mind, he wound up 
his watch and went to sleep, and having dreamt of fairy-land throughout 
the night, he rose unusually early, ate a most substantial breakfast, and 
started at’ once for the steam-packet wharf. 

It happened to be an extremely hot morning, and as the sun was making 
desperate efforts to send its bright rays through the vapours which mantled 
the earth, the sparrows hopped about gaily from ale to ele ‘one thom 
brick to brick, well knowing that when the mist had been dispelled, those 
tiles and bricks would be too hot to hold them. 

As he proceeded, the public vehicles were busily rattling over the stones, 
and while the horses were adored with blac and yellow rosettes, with the 
view of enabling them to enjoy themselves with the knowledge of its being. 
Sunday, each driver sported his gayest clothes and the largest Lunch 
of wallflowers a penny could procure. As Valentine drew near the wharf, 
crowds of persons were hasteniag in the same direction: some with 
children in their arms, some with baskets of provisions in their hancls, and 
others who, although with neither children nor provisions, appeared just 
as happy as those who had both. Tt was interesting to analyze the mass 
of individuals who crowded the deck of the vessel, for they indi i 
social positions as plainly as if each had been stamped with a ‘di 

ve. 

“There stood the mechanic, the creases in whose coat toll plainly not 
only that it was worn but once a week, but that infinite care had been 
taken to preserve the pristine beauty of the nap by keeping it folded in 
atrank or drawer, There was, however. a strongly marked difference 
‘between the married and single mechanic ; for while the former was 
calculating precisely how much the trip would cost, the latter, in the 
plenitude of his liberality, was priding himsclf upon the force with which 

ie sent to perdition all idea of the se. Nor was the distinction 
‘between the married and the single of this class developed by the gentle- 
men alone: the countenance of the marricil lady displayed an auxiety 
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about her little household gods, and a strong disposition to show her 
authority as 2 wife, by finding fault with every trifting thing that occurred, 
while the single lady had little thought indeed of home, and being resolved 
to appear highly delighted with everything, laughed very mertily at 
anything or nothing. But the mode of wearing the shawl was alone 
sufficient to mark the distinction between them ; for while the married 
Jady would have hers spread upon her back in order that the whole of the 
pattern might be seen, the single lady carried hers gracefully upon her 
arm, with the only ostensible view of showing that she had Such a thing 
asa shaw! in her possestion. 

Aloof from these persons stood those who kept chandlers’, butchers’, 
and greengrocers’ shops ; and each gentleman belonging to this class 
prided himself especially upon having a handsome turn-out by his side 
in the shape of his ‘'missis,.-a indy who not only dresses herself, but 
superintends the aderament of her husband. He must wear bis chain 
thus, and hisshirt-pin thus ; and as she allows berself only to tie his cravat, 
she has, of course, whatever knot she may happen to fancy. In a word, 
there is nothing in which she has not a hand ; foralthough it may be tae 
that she permits him to shave his own chin, he must be catefél not to 
{idee his dumestie pesce in peril hy spoiling’ the shape of his whiskers. 
With repard tothe alarnment of her own person, she exerise, of course 
her undoubted prerogative, by wearing precisely whatever she thinks 
proper. If she cannot procure a couple of red roses sufficiently large, she 
‘will establish an enormous brace of sunflowers between her cap and 
Donnet, the size of which Intter is invariably immense ; and she wi/! have 
a Jong’ white veil andl a, plume of feathers whether veils and feathers be 
usually worn or not ; and beyond all dispate, when ladies in this sphere are 
Grosse, they arc dressed ; for there never did appear in any rainbow 
a colout that they have not got something about them to match, | But even 
these, with their husbands, did not constitute, in fact, the dite of the vessel 5 
there were very, very different beings on board :~-the milliners, the shop- 
men, and the clerks !—but slthough the clerks and shopmen’ might 
said to form one class of persons, the difference between even then was 
distinety developed, for the clerks had yale faces and delicate, hands, 
while the faces of ‘the shopmen were full, and their hands rubicund. 
‘There was, moreover, something in the expression of the eye by which this 
distinction was marked, ‘The eyes of the clerks were comparatively quiet 
and unassuming, but the shopmen had really very impudent eyes ; and 
while they were lost in admiration of the ladies, the clerks appeared lost 
‘in admiration of themselves. 

When the clock struck ten, between five and six hundred individuals 
had managed ta establish themselves upon the deck, and as the band, 
consisting of a harp, a violin, and a fife, hegan to play a highly populat 
tune, the buat start Ginger-beer and bottled stout were in immediate 
requisition, and while many of the unencumbered gentlemen were smoking 
their cigars, Valentine was learning the various orders that were given by 
the captain through the boy, who stood just above the place in which the 
engine was working. The vessel had not proceeded far, when, fancying 
that he could imitate the voice of the hoy exactly, he determined to try the 
effect of the experiment ; ani as he had become quite a fait to the orders 
that were given, the very moment the boat had passed the shipping, be 
commenced with “Ease ar!” 

“No no; go on,” said the captain. ‘Go on!” cried the boy. 
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“Fase ar” shouted Valentine again. 

“« Who told you to ease her?” said the captain to the buy, 

“Stop ar!” cried Valentine, and the engine stopped at once. 

“What are you about, sir?” shouted the captain; “you'd better mind. 
what you're after. Go on, sir, and let's have no more of that nonsense.” 

“Go on!” cried the boy, who couldn't exactly understand it, although 
he looked round and scratched his head with great energy. At ths 
moment a wherry was seen just ahead, waiting to put three passengers on 
board, and as the vessel approached ‘her, the captain raised his hand, 
«Fase ar!” cried the Loy, who was watching that hand, and as it moved 
again, he aided, “stop ar!” when the steps were let down, and a man 
stood ready with a bost-hock secured by a rope, while the waterman was 
pulling away with all the strength he had in him. ‘Go ont” cried 
‘Valentine, just as the boat had reached the side, and the vessel dashed 
away and left the wherry behind her. ‘Stop her!” shouted the captain 
very angrily; ‘* what is the matter with you, six, this morning 2" 

“Stop ar!" cried the innocent hoy ; and the waterman, who was very 
old_and not very strong, pulled away again as hard as he could pull ; but 
as he had to row against the tide, and had been left some considerable 
distance behind, it was a long time before he could manage to get 
again, although’ he perspired very freely. He did, however, at length 
succeed in getting alongside ; but just as he was reaching the steps again, 
Valentine cried, “Move her astara!”—when, as the vessel went back 
very fast with the tide, she left the whery some considerable distance 
ahead, Stop her! you scoundrel! go on! What d’ye mean, sir?” 
shouted the captain, indignantly. 

“Stop ar !—Go on! cried the boy, who couldn't make it out exactly 
even then—'*ease ar !"—he cried again, as the captain waved his hand, 

“Go ont” cried Valentine, in precisely the same tone, and the vessel 
again left the wherry behind her, As the jain, at this interestin, 
moment, threw his hat at the boy, and as the boy began to rub his heat 
violently, as if it had struck him, tbe vessel proceeded so far before the 
order to go on,” had been counteracted, that the waterman, feeling that 
they were having a game with him, quietly gave the thing up, Now the 
captain was really a remarkable man, but the chief characteristics of his 
mind were even more remarkable than those of his body, He had been 
a most extruordinary sweater, but having imbibed a propensity for litera~ 
ture and art, a ten months’ quiet indulgence in that propensity had made 
him altogether a different individual, Instead of going’ every evening to 
a neighbouring public-house to smoke his pipe and have his stint,—namely, 
seven four-pennyworths of hot gin-and-water—he kept philosophically at 
home, with the view of obtaining a perfect mastery over the subjects of 
‘Theology, Geology, Phrenolugy, and Physiology, aml as for swearing! 
—it will be necessary only to say this, that he had sworn that he would 
never swear again, 

How, then, to express his feelings when irritated, became a difficulty 
which he had every day to surmount. He had not the least notion of 
bridling his passion ; his object was simply to bridle his tongue; and as 
swearing—if use be indeed second nature—had clearly become natural to 
him, he was frequently in danger of bursting some bloul-vessel, because he 
would not give vent to his rage in the language to which he had been 
so long accustomed. He would keep it pent up, and it was pent up while 
the steamer was dodging the wherry; but when he found that the water- 
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men had ceased to ply his sewll-, and that the opposition vessel would 

ave the three passengers in consequence, his rage knew no Lounds. 
“You beauty!” cried he to the boy at length, finding that he must either 
say something or burst. ‘Oh ! bless your pretty eyes !— Fou understand 
me! ase ar !” cried Valentine: 

“ At it again !" exclaimed the captain; ‘‘oh, you darling, you sweet, 
pretty boy! Oh, T'll give you pepper ! Only let ‘me come down to you, 
that's atl, and I'll give yet the beautifullest towelling you ever enjoyed. 
Let her go, si.” ——* Goon 1” whined the bos. ain't me; I can't 
pelp it,” 

What! Say that again—ony say it—and if T don't make you spin 
round and round, like @ lying young cockchafer, seize me.” And the 
poor bay began to dig his knuckles im his eyes, and to whine a repetition 
Of what was lteld to be a felsehoad 

“Ay, whine away, my dear!" cried the captain, “whine away! If 
yon don't hol that ‘noise, I'l come down and give you a clout o” one side 
f° th’ head, that you ever had afore !"-——"* Ease ar!” cried Valentine, 

“What, won't you Le quiet ?”—" Stop ar!” 

“What is it you mean, you young—avcel ? What is it you moan?” 

ied the captain, as he stood in a sitting posture, with his hands upon 
his knees, ‘do yon want a good welting? ony say, and you shall catch, 
my ‘lear, the bléssedest rape's-ending you ever had any‘notion on yet. 
Now, minds T give you fair warning. "If T have any more of this fits 
ever 0 little, Pl come down and give you the sweetest hiding that ever 
astonished your nerves! Well !—are we to proceed 2” 

“Go on!” cried the boy in utter despair, 

“Oh, you young beauty !—you know what I mean," cried the captain, 
as he ground his great teeth aid shook his fists at the innocent boy, whose 
eyes were by this time so swollen that he cuuld scarcely see out of them 
atall, “You want a good tanning, and I'll ease your mind my dear—if 
I don't, may I te—sived !_ So now you know my sentiments.” And 
having delivered himself loudly vo this effect, he thnast his hands trium- 
pianlly into his breeches pockets, and directed the whole of his attention 
aliead. 

lis eye was, however, no sooner off the boy, than Valentine again cried, 
“Kase ar! stop ar!” but Tong before the sound of the last “ar” had 
died away, the captain seized a rope about as thick as bis wrist, and with- 
out giving’ ntterance even to a word, jumped down upon the ‘deck filled 

itl the spirit of ven 
Away, bo Valentine, quickly; and the boy, who was 
evidently anything but an idiot, darted, like lighthing, among the passen- 
gers. ‘The captain, at starting, was close at his heels ; but the boy shot 
ahead with suck skill, and then dodged him round and round, and in and 
out with so much desterity, that it soon became obrious he had been 
chased in a manner not very di 

“Lay bold of that boy {" cried the captain, “lay hold of him there !”” 
bot the passengers, who rather enjoyed the chi, refused to do any such 
thing. ‘They, on the contrary, endeavoured to shicld the boy : and ‘when- 
ever they fancied that the captain was gaining ground, a dozen of the 
Bwoatest_ woull—of course, accidentally—place themselves quietly before 
him. 

“Come here!" cried the captain, panting for breath: “will you 
mind what } say, sic?) Come here!” ‘But the boy, whe didn't seem to 
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approve of that course, did discreetly refuse to accept the invitation, and 
the captain was, in consequence, afier him again, At length Valentine 
raised a contemptuous laugh, and as it had in an instant at least a hundred 
echoes, the captain's philosophy opened his eyes, and he saw the propriety 
of giving up the chase, “Here, Robinson !” said he, ‘just give a look 
cont here. Bless his /itt/e soul, he shall have a quilting yet,” and after 
telling the gentlemen below to go on, he silently ascended the’ paddle-box 
again, and Robinson took the boy’s place. 

"The vessel now proceeded without interruption, and as Valentine could 
not conveniently imitate Robinson's voice until he had actually heard 
him speak, he left for the purpose of looking a Tittle about him, ‘The 
first person he encountered was a stoutly-built, black-whiskered gentleman, 
who was engaged in the destruction of a nice little book, by wantonly 
tearing out the leaves, and disposing of each for twa shillings, The re- 
markable avidily with which these leaves were purchased lod Valentine 
naturally to believe that they contained some very valuable information. 
Ie, therefore, bought one of them at once, and having easily made him- 
self master of its contents, cried—throwing his voice behind the destroyer 
—'*Now, where are my seven?” 

“Seven?” said the destroyer, “yes, three, five, seven,” and seven of 
the leaves were torn out at one pull. 

“Now, then |” said Valentine, assuming the same voice, 

“Tere they are, sir, here they are,” said the destroyer. 

“Well, hand ’em over, will you?” cried Valentine, 

“Here, sir; seven, sir? seven?” and the seven were offered to every 
man near him. “Me and my missis vonts two,” observed a gentleman 
who held his pocket open with one hand, and dived the other down to the 
Bottom, ip usa cvpple, old boy.” ssid another, who sported a hat 
with a nine-inch brim. Well ! where are my seven?” cried Valentine 
again, assuming the same voice as before. ‘None o' your larks, yer 
know ; eos it wont fit,” said the angry destroyer, without turning round. 
“Then I'll just go ashore without paying at all,” observed Valentine. 
“Will yer?” said he who held the ‘book with an ironical smile, at the 
same time looking full ia the face of an individual who happened to be 
laughing at the moment. Then praps you jist won't 5 for 1'l ist keep 
ahextry look ont. You call yourself a genelman, don't yer? So don't 
1;” and his blood began to hoil, and his veins began to swell, and he 
tore some more leaves out with great indignation. 

Valentine then at once proceeded to the “saloon!” but as he found 
only a few young ladies with their lovers indulging tenderly in sweet 
discourse, and sipping from time to time dead ginger-beer, he left 
them to open their hearts to ench other, and made his way into the 
“cabin.” “In this place the Indies and gentlemen seemed for the most 
part to have the same object in view, but were infinitely less sen 
mental in its parsuit’ Bottled stout was apparently the favourite 
beverage, bat some had a little gin-and-water on the top, and as most of 
the gentlemen were smoking, each appeared to be then in the full indul- 
gence of that pure sublunary pleasure, by holding 2 pipe in his right 
hand, and clasping the waist of his intended with the left. 

Their conversation was by no means of a strictly private character, 
That which prevailed touched the lowness of wages generally, and in 
order to demonstrate the cause of this state of things, an individual created 
an inmmense sensation by showing the necessity for the adoption of 
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unvenal suffrage. The noise which proceeded from this accomplished 
orator drowned the voices of all who wished to get a word in ““edgeways,” 
and if any one presumed to offer an opinion which happened to be even 
in the slightest degree opposed to that which he had expressed, a volley 
of abuse, couched in terms neither elegant nor grammatical, was perfectly 
sure to assail him. 

At length, Valentine, anxious to ascertain the extent to which he would 
go in support of his principles, took occasion to ubserve, in a very gruff 
voice, as the orator was denouncing every man as a traitor who hesitated 
to go what he termed ‘the ole og" —“ We don't want universal suffrage 
here.” 

“Ve don't vont huniwersle suffrage !” cried the orator, “ Vell, strike 
me !--not want huniwersle suff~Vell, may I be kicked! Vy ve vont \ 
nothink helse ! Lam for hevery man bein’ alike ; and I means to say this, 
that hevery man as isn't of the same sentiments, ought to be druv clean 
ont o' society. Not vont huniversle—Well, may I—but stop, le’s ave a 
little hargriment about that ere. Now then—Vy don’t ve vont the suffrage 
tobe huniwersle? That's the question!” and the orator winked and 
pre his head 9, mor signlGicant uod. “Vy don't ve vont the suffrage to 

1¢ huniwersle ?”” 

* Because,” replied Valentine, throwing bis voice to the other end of the 
calvin, —"" Heeause every fool like you would have it then to abuse.” 

‘That was sufficient. The orator laid down his pipe; took a decp 
Aranght of stout ; pulled his coat off ; tucked his shirtsleeves above the 
ciLows, and challenged the voice to a **kipple o' rounds—jist ony a kipple !"” 
{n one moment the whole cabin was in an uproar. The ladies were respec 
tively begging their dears to abstain from all interference, while the orator’s, 
Jaly clung to his neck, and implored him not to ‘hemean himself by 
dirtying his hands with any sich low-bred feller.” For some considerable 
time the enraged orator was inexorable ; but he was at length prevailed 
upon to put on his coat, when, although he vowed vengeance upon all who 
dared to differ with him in opinion, the minils of the ladies and their lovers 
were once more at ease, There were, however, several married gentlemen 
here whose ladies were languishing on deck, and as Valentine thought this 
extremely unfair, he went up with a view to their immediate re-union, 
“Do you know,” said he, whispering, in an assumed voice of course, in 
the ear of a highiy-dressed dame, “do you know whom your husband is 
kissing in the cabin?” ‘The lady looked round with amazement. ‘Do 

you know her?” he continued, and although quite unable to discover who 
had spoken, she started up at once and went to take a survey. ‘Don't let 
your husland drink any more of that gin,” said he to another, with precisely 
the same result. ‘*1o you suffer your husband to treat evry girl he meets?” 
and thus he went on until he had sent nearly all the married ladies, whose 
husbands had absented themselves, into the cabin. 

“Vase hor {"" cried Robinson, in a rough, heavy tom 

“That's the voice to imitate,” thought Valentine. “Now's the time 
for me to reinstate the boy ;" and as he sow a boat making towards the 

el ahead, he shouted with true Robinsonian energy, ‘Go on!” 
No, nol” cried the captain, ‘no, no! you're as bad as the boy !”" 

e hor !” shouted Robinson ; “7 didn't speak !”" 

* ried Valentine, and round went the paddles again, for the 
engineer himself now began to be excited, 

“Do you want to drive me mad?” cried the captain, 
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“What d’yar mean?” shouted Robinson ; ‘*that wasn't me!” 

“What! what!” exclaimed the in, ‘not you! Uh, Kobinson ? 
don’t you know how wrong it is to tell a falsity to hide a fault?” 

*T tell you it wasn’t me, then! If you don’t like to believe me, you 
may call out yourself!” and Robinson walked to the head of the vessel, 
and laying very violent hands upon a rope, dashed it desperately down 
tupon the deck, when, having thus taken his measure of vengeance, he 
folded his arms, and seemed to feel a little better. ‘* Will you promise to 
behave yourself, boy, if 1 take you on again?” cried the captain, 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, as weil as he could, considering that his mouth 
‘was at that moment full of bread-and-butter ; when, watching the motion 
of the captain's hand, he cried ‘* Ease ar !—siop ar!” for the boat w 
still approaching. The boy now emptied his mouth as soon as possib! 
and wiped his lips clean with a handful of oily tow, when Valentine, dete 
mined to let the little fellow recover the good opinion of the captain, 
proceeded to the side of the vessel. In the boat, which diew near, sat an 
elderly gentleman, and an exceedingly elegant young, person, who appeared 
to be his daughter, Valentine was struck with the extieme beauty of her 
countenance, and gazed on her intently. He felt that be had never beheld 
so beautiful 2 creature before ; and the nearer she aperosched the side of 
the vessel, which was still (although the engine had been stopped) going 
gently the more his rapture increased. Just, however, ax the person who 
had the management of the hook caught the head of the boat, the old 
gentleman rose from his seat, when the suddenness of the unexpected jerk 
‘hich is invariably given ai that moment, sent him back with so much 
violence, that he was planged into the river in an instant. * My father 
shricked the Indy, ‘my father!” and extending her arms, she fell 
breathless upon him, 

“Save them !” shouted fifty of the passengers at once. 

‘* Let the bout go!” cried the waterman, ‘Jet the boat go!” But the 
hand of Uie man who held the boat-hook was powerless, and as the bodies 
clasped together were foating with the tide, Valentine tuslied to the stein 
of the vexsel, and dashed at unce into the stream, ‘Ihe force with which 
he planged carried him down to a great depth, and his clothes became su 
weighty that they would scarcely allow him to rise, and when he did yi 
he found himself still some considerable distance from then but he stin 
out gallantly, and reached them at the 1avment they were sinking tu i: 
po more, “The first thing he caught was the hair of the father, whose 
tiforl to seize the hand which held him was instantaneous ; but Valentiny 
dexterously evaded his grasp, and having caught the dress of the lady, 
whose arms were stili twined round her father's neck, he held them up «t 
arm’s length, while the boats weie approaching. The stiggles of the old 
gentleman tu seize Valentine now became desperate, is contortion, were. 
siolent in the extreme. He dashed, and plunged, ud struck at him like a 
maniac, and did at length succeed in winding his legs round the bady of 
‘Valentine so firmly, that had it not been for the aid which arrived at the 
moment, they must inevitably have gone down together ; for even when 
they had been dragged into the boat, the old gentleman would not relinquish, 
his hold until they had managed to convince him of the fact that he and 
his daughter were 3 erfectly safe. 

‘The vessel, why}. had been backing all the time with tte tide, now 
arrived at the spq,'; and when the poor old gentleman had heen assisted 
an board, Valentine took the young Indy, who bad fainted, in his arms, 
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and having reached the deck, proceeded at once to the saloon, where every 
attention Gas paid to her and her father, with # view to their immediate 
restoration. All being now perfectly secure, Valentine left the saloon for 
the cabin, and on his way 2 hundred hands were extended towards him by 
the passengers, who warmly exclaimed, ‘*God bless you, my fine fellow! 
Nobly. done ! God bless you!” The ladies were deeply affected ; and 
many of them shed tears of joy as he passed. 

(On reaching the cabin, he sent one of the men to the steward for a shirt, 
and whatever other clothes he might happen to have, and while the 
steward was engaged in looking out a complete suit, he undressed, and 
after drying himself a» well ay he could without assistance, he got one of 
‘the passengers, who happened to be a master-blacksmith, to ruby him dows 
‘with a rough towel unt his entire body became red as blood. 

As soon as this glowing opcration had been performed, he received a 
fall suit from the hands of the steward. ‘The first thing he put on was a 
rough-checked shirt, and then fullowed a pair of fine while lambswool 
hose, which belonged to the amiable stewardess : he then drew on a pair 
of breeches, most capacious, and then a pair of real smugglers boots, 
which were indeed a decent fit, considering : next, a waistcoat which had to 
be doubled over and over again at the hack ; but even then, all the per- 
suasion in the world couldn't make il come close: and when, hy way of 
a finishing touch, he got into the steward’s striped jacket—the sleeves of 
which he tucked up about a quarter of a yard, in order to give his hands 
a breath of air—-his fou’ ensemble was sv complete, that a stranger might 
naturally have Leen led to infer, that af the clothes he then wore did fit 
him the day previous, he must have had a very bad night of it indeed. 
However, thus attired, he retumed to the saloon, to sce how those whom 
he had rescued were faring. He found the young lady recovering fast, 
and her father giving utterance to many fervent ejaculations ; but the 
moment they were informed that he who had saved (hem was present, the 
old gentleman affectionately grasped one hand, while the Jady seized the 
other and kissed it warmly. 

“My Lrave young fellow ! God bless you!” eaciaimed the old gentle. 
mian, when, conceiving from his dress that he belonged to the vessel, he 
added, “*ITere, here is my card: call at my house, and T'll reward you : 
any rave youn man, I'll reward you.” 

Valentine, seeing his mistake, smiled, but took the card and spoke to 
lady, who, pale as she was, locked more beautiful than before. 

Come, drink, my fine fellow! T Jike you:—you're a temp!" eried 
a jolly-looking gentleman, in checked trousers, as he held out a glass of 
hot brandy-and-water, ‘You did it nobly—bravely ! Drink it up, my 
oung hero, and then we'll have another. Up with it, my bos !—ir'll 
keep all the cold out.” Of this fact, Valentine had not the smallest 
doubt, for he found it remarkably strong; but as be had drink with 
several persons before, he politely declined taking mare than a sip. ‘The 
vessel now drew near Gravevend, and Valentine proceeded to take leave 
vf her of whum he already felt deeply enamoured. “You zeid! call and 
pee us, will you not?” said the larly, as she pressed his hand and raised 
hor eyes, looking Tike brilliants set'in gold. Valeytine gazed on her 
beautiful face, and was silent. 
sll,” she continued, will promise to col? Papa will, I'm 
ighted to see you !—Why will you not pron.ise?” 
id Valentine, who, while listening to the music of her voice, 
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had been perfectty unconscious of 2 reply being expected, ‘*I do, I do 
promise; and when I assure you that nothing could impart so much 
pleasure.” —he pressed her hand, but could say no more, for her eyes were. 
turned fall upon him, and were beaming with gratitude and love. 

“Came, take another sup!” cried the jully-looking gentlemau, again 
approaching. ‘It strikes me you look rayther pale ; and as for you not 
taking col ‘hy, my missis won't have it at no price.” 

“Not any more.” said Valentine, who, although he appreciated Lis 
warmth of heart, at that moment wished him anywhere else. 

“The young lady, perhaps, will have a drain?” continued the perse- 
vering pest. Oh have a litte, Miss! Ay missis is sure you'll be laid 
up if you don’t.” ‘The lady, however, gracefully declined, and after many 
warm acknowledgments on her part, avd on the part of the old gentleman 
her father, Valentine took leave of them and went upon decl 

‘The pier was now in si nd the mind of the eaptain had happily 
recovered its wonted tranquillity; hut the boy, although he had endea- 
voured to do his duty with the utmost zeal, was by no means sure that the 
captain did not still intend to keep his promise with reference to the 
“quilting.” It was true, the captain spoke to him with perhaps a some- 
srint peace degree of kindness than he ever had spoken before ; but this 
tended to increase the apprehension of the litue felluw, who, having heard. 
of the prelude to the crocodile’s attack, at once fancied that this was but 
the prelude to an attack on the part of the captain, Ile therefore anxiously 
watched his every movement, and when the vessel had reached the pier 
he trembled violently, for the captain immediately descended from his 
post—an operation which he usually deferred until afier the whole of the 
passengers had landed. Nothing could exceed the steadiness with which 
the boy kept his eye fixed upon him, and whenever he went within reach 
of a rope, he drew himself up for an immediate start. His fears were, 
however, vain ; for the captain’s admiration of Valentine's conduct had 
subdued’ every angry feeling, and as it became obvious that he had de- 
scended with the view of expressing that admiration, the boy began to feet 
a little comfortable agai 

“Tam delighted,” crieil the captain, taking Valentine by the hand, “I 
am perfectly delighted with your hero-like conduct in saving them two 
feller-creatures, There’s somethink werry like it in Ossian's Tliad— 
Ossian's !—of course, it is Ossian’s—where a gentleman, I think it was 
Artaxerxes, but that 1’m not sure of, dived down to the bottom of the I'o 
to fetch up Peter the Great.” 

«Did he succeed 2” inquired Valentine, with apparent anxiety. 

“T don’t think it says,” replied the captain ; ‘Dut at all events he 
never rose again.”——‘* What a pity! Tut, tat! ‘Then, of course, he 
couldn’t inform the world whether he did or not?” 

“By no means,” observed the captain, ‘and that you see's the mischief 
of history. No man was ever able to write his own Jife complete. He's 
certain to go off the hooks before he has finished it : that's the misfortune. 
It strikes me,” he continued, looking eamestly at Valentine, ‘tit strikes 
me, unless I am werry much mistaken, that you have the organ of courage- 
‘ousness powerfully deweloped. I should fike to examine your head. That 
organ there, just above the eye there, seems to be werry full, and when 
that is combined to the one that lies under the ear, it makes up courageous- 
ness perfect. But I was sure that you'd got it when you dived so beautiful 
We it in ducks werzy strong.” 
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‘A phrenologist, I perceive."-—'"T take a great delight in the science, 
J can tell a man's character to a hair. I've the whole of the organs at my 
fingers’ ends ; now this, for instance———” 

"'You've a fine sharp tad here,” said Valentine, as the captain was about 
to finger Ais organs ; ‘*he appears to be very attentive.” 

“Yes, he's all werry well,” said the captain, “but be an't got no soul. 
Besides, he con't know exactly how to behave himself sometimes, Did 

fou se how he went on this morning ?”"——‘ Boys, you know, are hut 

ays,” observed Valentine ; and the novelty of that remarkable observation, 
proceeding, as it did, from so xemarkable a man, had so striking an effect 
upon the captain, that he at once consented to defer the promised 
pepper,” until the conduct of which he complained should be re+ 

rated. 
ia Now,” said Valentine, “ will you d 
to carry my wet clothes on shore ?”——-"' By all mannet of means in the 
world {" repliol the captain, ‘Jere, boy f attend to this gentleman, 
Go and see alter his things ; and mind how you behave yourself, sir dye 

ear 2"? 

The boy obeyed with alacrity, and Valentine escaped from the captain 
apparently with the view of surveying the pier. ‘The passengers were still, 
as usual, crowding from the vessel. Ifad they gane in turn quietly they 
would all have got on shore much suoner, and with an infinitely greater 
degree of comfort to themselves ; but they must crowd, and plunge, and 
show their tecth, ant work away with their elbows, as each strove to get 
before the ares. One tay was loudly lamenting over the fact of het 
bonnet being desperately crushed ; another was endeavouring to reenver 
her reticule, the strings of which she held, while the bag itself was fixed 
between the hips of two ladies who were going with the stream about five 
rows behind her ; while another was louking particularly unamiable at 
gentleman who was innocently digging his elbow into that particular cavity 
which is just beneath the ear, 
ir goodness sake!” cried one, “don’t squeedge.” “* Where are 
you drivit! to?" shouted another. **T say, you sir!" cried a third, “jist 
take your fist out nf the small of my back, good luck to you ‘They still, 
however, crowcled on, and displayed a5 much anxiety to quit the vessel as 
if she had then been in flames, 

“ Have yout lost anything, sir?” whispered Valentine in the ear of a tall 
gentleman, whose efforts to drive past his neighbours had been really very 
desperate.” The gentleman in an instant drew back, inspired with the 
horrid suspicion of having Jost something, although it certainly did not 
appear that he had much to lose. In the first place, he felt in all his 
pockets at once, and then searched them again and again in detail ; and 
then laboured to recollect if he had brought anything from home which he 
had not then about him ; but even then, although he emptied his pockets 
and found all quite safe, he was anything but sure that he hadn't been 
plundered. 

“Do you allow #haf?” said Valentine, throwing 2 whisper into the car 
of an old Indy, to whom Nature, in consideration of her having but 2 single 
eye, had Lounteously given a double chin. “Mr. Jones !” cried the indy, 
who perceived two females by the side of Mr. Jones, “I'm ashamed ot 
you, Keep ‘back, sir; and let them gals pass,"———“ What's the matter, 
iy dear?” said Mr. Jones. 

“Don't dear me, sir] I saw you!” ctied the lady; and Mr. Jones 
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looked as if he at that moment felt that if he had never seen der it would 
have been a great comfort. 

“Have you got your pass?” said Valentine, throwing his voice behind 
the person who was tacing the tickets.‘ want no pass,” he added, 
assuming another voice, ‘I can always pass without.” 

“Oh! can peri” etied the biack-whiskered gentleman, by whom those 
interesting little slips of paper had been sold. “Then I don't think you 
can, Jim! be a leetle hexiry peril there, will yer?” and he winked 
at Jim; and Jim winked at him as he stood in the gangway perfectly 
prepared to take his revenge out of the first man who attempted to pass 
without a ticket, 

‘While these gentry were thus occupied, Valentine went to the steward, 
who lent him a large hairy cap ; and when his clothes had been deposited 
by the stewardess in a shawl, he, followed by the boy, took his leave of the 
captain, and left the vessel, portraying the effects of that astonishment with 
which he fondly conceived poor Goodman would view the extraordinary 
character of his dress, 











CHAPTER XIII. 


intraducad to Three new Friends, with One of whom ite 
Passes a very pleasant Night, 

Tne surprise with which Valentine, on reaching the residence of Mr, 
Plumplee, ascertained that his guardian had not arrived, was as great a5 
that with which he had intended to inspire Goodman, but of character of 
course diametrically opposite. Nor, when the circumstances were explained, 
was that surprise felt by Valentine alone; Ms. Plumplee and Mr, Jonas 
Beagle {an eccentric old gentleman, who murdered his time at Gravesend, 
with @ view to the perfect restoration of his health, which had never, in 
fact, deserted him) expressed a corresponding amount of astonishment, 
while Miss Madonna Piumplee, the virgin sister of Goodtnan’s friend, began 
at once to indulge in all sorts of conjectures having reference to the cause ; 
for, like most unaccountable occurrences, the scope which it afforded for 
the play of the imagination was unbounded. 

“Who knows!” cried that amiable person, “the may have been run 
over and crushed to death, or a thousand things !—the drivers about 
London are so horribly reckiess. T'r sure it was only the other day I was 
three-quarters of an hour endeavouring to cross Fleet-street ; and alter all, 
it was an absolute miracle I wasn’t killed, for a dog-cart, with a dinly 
person sitting upon the edge, rattled down the street at such a dreadful 
rate, that I thought be run over I must! It is shameful such things are 
allowed, There sat the filthy creature, deliberately smoking his pipe, and 
taking not the slightest notice of the peril in which he was placing the lives 
and limbs of people! Ie was, however, 1 am happy to say, properly 
punished, for no sooner had be passed me than the wheel, over which he 

d been sitting, bounced into a hole, when, happily, the entire concern 
upset, and be was instantly covered with cat's-meat and mud,” 

“Oh? I don’t expect that any serious accident has occurred,” said Mr, 
Plumplee. ‘The report of such an occurrence would have reached home 
before this morning, for he never goes out without his card-case, and his 
ame and address ate printed on his pocket-book, J knaw,” 
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“Bus,” suggested Miss Madonna, ‘he might have had his pockets 
previously picked, and then strangers, you know, would have no clue at 
all. London is such a place! I'm sure I was reading the other day, in 
‘one of the papers, of 2 gentleman, who, having lost his handkerchief, 
went in to purchase anew one, ready hemmed, and he hadn't left the shop 
five minutes before he lost that.” 

“And did he go in to buy another 2” inquired Mr. Jonas Beagle, 

“Je didn’t say; but such doings are positively dreadful,” replied the 
Indy, ‘I'm sure,—l've said it a thousand times,—the police are of no use. 
They are never at hand when people are heing plundered,” 

“Fur my part,” said Mr. Beagie, **I think he has been seduced, ‘The 
fact of his having Leen out all night Jnoks, I must say, remarkably 
suspicious, What business has a man to be out all night? None what 
ever ; and Thold 11 to be, therefore, particularly shocking !” And he leered 

cdily at Miss Madonna, while his little twinkling eyes seemed to indicate 
in his judgment, Goodman was not quite immaculate, 
The attention of Mr. Plumplee and his amiable sister was now directed 
to Valentine's dress. ‘A tailor in the vicinity was apptied to at once ; but, 
as he hat nothing likely to answer the purpose made up, the case way 
stated to a family next dan, of which one of the younger branches politely 
sent in a complete suit, which, fortunately, happened to Gt Valemtine to a 
hair. ‘Now then,” said Mr. Beagle, “for a walls; and believing that 
ft was aseless te wait for Goodman, who might not arrive until the evening, 
Beagle, Mumplee, and Valeatiue left the “house, and at once got into 
a stream of gay yenons, heavily fae: with chien and proviions. and 
who appeared fo have made a dead set at a windmill. ‘Let's goto the 
Belly woo!" shouted one nf these persons, who had one child in his 
arm, another on hy back, while he dragged a third along by the hand. 

“That's by far the most tfullest place,” observed a lady, evidently 
the mother of those interesting halies, and who carried a handkerchief, in 
which the shape of a dish was distinctly visible, ‘I prefers the Belly 
son, ‘cane there we can set out at top, and see the wessels so nice.” 

Phe Nelly woo!” cried Valentine, “ What's the Belly woo?” 

Bellevue, they mean,—a litle tavern on the bill” replied Mr. 
Jonas Reagle, who had no sooner imparted this interesting information 
Yun he turned into what he called the Tivoli Gardens, which appeared 
to be the principal place of resort. Un the right, as they emered, « 
marquee was fixed for the accommelation of those who preferred a cold 
dinner for a shilliny to a hat one for eighteen-pence : on the left stood 
a long wooden she, or grand dining-room, established for the exclusive 
accommodation of the eighteen-penny people, round the dvor of which 
several polite gentlemen hovered, with a view of soliciting the pleasure 
of the company of all who looked as if they really had such a thing as 
one-and-ninepence about tiem ; while at the farther end were loxes, 
for the convenience of those who had brought their own provisions } 
but, as the public-spirited proprietor of the establishment charged, 
according to the printed scale, something like three-pence for the loan of & 
table-cloth, two-pence for plates, three-half-pence for a knife and fork, a 
peuny each for pepper, for mustard, fur vinegar, and for salt, those boxes 
Frere bot very Locrally patronized. 

Ilaving taken a survey of these gardens, they made for the bill, the 
summit of which they eached after an infinite deal of panting on the 
part of Mr, Flumplce and Mr. Jonas Beagle, and which certainly com- 
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manded a most extensive und delightful view of the surrounding 
country. Mr. Beagle's first task was to point out to Valentine the 
various features of the scene, both rural and naval, and having developed, 
in the performance of this task, no lack of descriptive power, he led the 
way to 2 favourite spot under the brow of the hill lo which he and 
‘Mr. Plumplee repaired daily for the purpose of unravelling whatever 
knotty point might happen to suggest itself at the moment. On reaching 
this spot they spread their handkerchiefs and took their seats, while below 
them groups of persons were sitting amidst thick furze and dusty sand, 
discussing intemally the various viands with which they had been 
externally laden, 

It was not long before a point of the knotty kind was started, and while 
Plumplee was engayed in refuting the extremely uncharitable position ob 
Mr, Beagle, that practicaliy the world’s definition of friendship was that 
which prompts men to study the interests of others with a view to the 
promotion of their own, Valentine was occupied in watching the actions of 
one particular group that sat immediately below him. It was obviously a 
family circle, and in the centre stood a large leef-steak pie upon 2 sheet of 
the Hakly Dispatch, which had been with the view of conveying 
the idea of a table-cloth, and of thereby imparting ta the whole thmg an 
unquestionable air of sespectability ; when all seemed prepared 10 com+ 
mence operations, the cork of a well-washed blacking-boltle was drawn, 
and the company, by way of grace Lefore meat, had a glass of gin round, 
When this had been performeil with infinite gusto, the carver walkei into 
the pie, and bounteously helped each man, woman, and child, toa share, 
Tr was not long before every plate was empty again ; for they no sone: 

a mouthful fairly in than they rinsed it down their throats, as in duty 
hound, with porter, ‘he purified blacking-bottle again went round, and 
its contents washed down mare of the pie, ‘The gentlemen began’ now 
to unbutton their waistcoats, and the ladies to unhouk their dresse 
behind, in order to enjoy another small glass of gin without any unpleasant 
sensation of satiety. 

‘They beyan now to fish out the most tempting little bits they could find, 
until, by virtue of each taking a piece which the others had rejected, 
the dish was eventually cleared, with the exception of sundry lite lumps of 
crust with which, by way of a wind-up, the ladies proceeded to pelt 
the gentlemen, to the infinite satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

This interesting transaction had no sooncr been closed, than one 
of the ladies, in order to cap the climax, produced a small but an un- 
expected battle of brandy, of which each with great pleasure partook of a 
glass, for the purpose of keeping all down. The moment the ceremmny 
had been performed, the gentlemen proceeded to light their pipes, while 
the ladies seemed determined that it should that day be known which was 
able to laugh the longest and the loudest. 

Ty the time they had succeeded in torturing their muscles into the 
merriest possible shape, Mr. Plumplee and Mr. Jonas Beagle had 
finished their argument according to an invariable custom of theirs, by 
each convincing himself that the other was wrong. Having thus brought 
this important affair to a happy issue, Mr, Plumplee applied to his watch, 
and after making an original remark, having reference to the rapid flight 
of time, they proceeded down the hill, passed a lot of donkeys, which, 
while they bore their patronesses on their backs, were very delicately 
touched up behind by their owners; and reached home precisely at the 
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sleeps like a top. Hallo! Do yoa mean to say you don't hear these eats, 
how they're going it?” Valentine certainly meant to say no such thing ; 
for the whole of the time that he was not engaged in meyowing and spitting, 
he was diligently occupied in snoring. 

‘At length the patience of Mr. Jonas to evaporate ; for the 
hostile animals continued to battle, a iy with great desperation. He, 
therefore, threw pillow with great violence at his companion, and shonted 
1 loudly, that Valentine, feeling that it would be deemed perfect nonsense 
for him 10 pretend to he asleep any longer, began to yawn very naturally, 
‘and then to cry out, ‘* Who's there?” 

‘Tis 11°" shouted Beagle. Don’t you hear these wretched cats?" 

“Tish !"* cried Valentine ; ‘‘ why, there are two of them !” 

“Two!” said Mr. Beagle, ‘more likely a score. There's a swarm—a | 
whole colony of them here, and I know no more how to strike a light than + 
a fool.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Valentine, “Jet's go to sleep ; they'll be quiet 
hy-and-by.”-——"' It's all very fine to say, Jet’s go to sieep, but who's to do 
itt” cried Beagle emphatically. ‘Confound the cats! 1 wish there 
wasn't such a thing as a cat! They're such spiteful vermin, too, when 
they happen to be put out; and there's one of them in a passion, I know by 
her spitting ; the deuce take her !” 

‘While Bir. Beagle was indulging in these appropriate observations, 
‘Valentine was labouring with great energy in the production of the various 
bitter cries which are peculiarly characteristic of the feline race, and for 
man who possessed but a very slight knowledge of the language of that 
race, it must in justice he said that he developed a remarkable degree of 
fluency. He purred, and mewed, and cried, and spit, until the perspira- 
tion oozed aut from every pore. 

“ Well, this is a remacl any tee ge for a man to be placed in, 
certainly,” observed Mr. Beagle. “Did you ever hear such wailing anc 
gorshing of teeth? Are you never going to leave off, you devits !" he 
added, throwing the bolster wit violence under the bed, and there- 
fore, as he funiily conceived, right amongst them. Instead, however, of 
striking the eats therewith, he unhappily upset something which rolled 
with great velocity from one end of the room to the other, and made 
during its progress so singulara clatter, that he began to “Tut } tut !” and 
to scratch his head audibly, 

** Who's there?” demanded Plumplee in the passage below ; for he slept 
in the room beneath, and the rolling of the article in question had alarmed 
him : “Who's there! dye hear! “Speak ! or I'll shoot you like a dog!” 
and on the instant the report of a pistol was heard, which in all probability 
had been fired with the view of convincing all whom it might concern that 
he had such a thing as-a pistol in the house.‘ Who's there?” he again 
demanded ; You vagabonds, V'll be at you !” an intimation that may be 
held to have been extremely’ natural under the circumstances, not only 
because he had not even the slightest intention of carrying so desperate a 
design into execution, but because he—in consequence of having supped off 
eacumbers and crabs, of which he was particularly foud—had singularly 
enough been dreaming of being attacked by a party of burglars, and of 
having succeeded in frightening them away by holding out a precisely 
similar threat. ray ‘a 

“*Beagie 1” he shouted, afler waiting in vain for the street-door to bang, 

“Here!” cried Beagle, “come up! It’s nothing: I'l explain 
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he added, addressing Valentine, “open the door ;” but Valen- 
‘ue Was (00 much engaged to pay attention to any such request. At this 
moment the footsteps of Plumplee were heard upon the stairs, and Mr. 
Beagle, who then to somewhat better, cried, “(ome in! my 
friend, come in !”-—‘‘ What on earth is the matter?” i 
Plumplee, as he entered the room, pale as a ghost, in his ni; 
@ pistol in one hand and a lamp in the other, “It’s right,” said 
Beagle ; twas I that made the noise. I’ve been besieged by a cohort of 
cats. They have been at it here making most healthful music under my 
‘ed for the last two hours, and in trying to make them hold their peace 
with the bolster, I upsct that noisy affair, that’s all.” 

“Cats!” cried Mr. Plumplee, “cats !—you ate a little too much 
cucumber, my friend !—that ‘and the crabs were too heavy for your 

+ stomach !—you have been dreaming !—you've had the night-mare! We 
haven't a cat in the house ; I can't bear them.” 

“ You are mistaken,” rejoined Beagle, “they're about here in swarms. 
If I’ve turned one cat out this night, I'm sure that I've turned out twenty ! 
T’ve in fact done nothing else since I came up! In and out, in and out! 
Upon my life, 1 think I can't have opened that blessed door less than 3, 
hundred and fifty times ; and that young fellow there has been all the 
while fast as a church!”——“T tell you, my friend, you've been dreaming? 
‘We have never had a cat about the premises.”” 

“Meyow—meyow!” cried Valentine quietly, ‘Now have I been 
dreaming?” exclaimed Mr. Beagle ; ‘‘now have 1 bad the night-mare ?” 

“Gout bless my lifet” cried Mr. Plumplee, jumping upon Mr. Beagle’s 
ded, “they don't belong to me.”——"T don't know whom they belong 
to,” retumed Mr. Beagle, “nor do 1 much care: I only know that there 
they are! If you'll just hook those breeches up here, I’ll get out and half 
murder them!” T'll wring their precious necks off 1” 

“They're ont of my reach,” cried Piumpiee. ‘‘ Hish! hish !” Finding, 
however, that harsh tems bad no effect, he had recou to the milder an 
‘more persuasive cry of * Pussy, pussy, pussy ! tit, tit, tit!” 

oihsh t you devils 1” pre Dearie, whe ‘began to be really enraged. 

“Titty, titty, titty puss, puss, puss 1” repeated Mr. Plumplee, in the 
blandest tones, a5 hie held the pistol by the muzzle to break the back or to 
knock out the brains of the first cat that made her appearance : but all 
this persuasion to come forth had no effect ; they continued to be invisible, 
while the mewing proceeded in the mest melancholy strain, 

“What on earth are we to do” inquired Plumpilee 5 I myself have » 
horror of cats.” 

Be Lee's wake that young fellow ; perhaps he don’t mind them,” said 
le. 
“Follo 1" cried Plumplee. 

« Hullo t shouted Beagle ; but as they could make no impression upon. 
Valentine, and as both were afraid to get off the bed, they proceeded to 
roll up the blankets and sheets into balls, and to pelt him with infinite zeal. 

“Who's there? What’s the matter?” cried Valentine, in the coolest 
bears imaginable, although his exertions had made him sweat like a 
tinker. 

“For Heaven's sake, my dear young friend,” said Mr. Plumplee, “do 
assist us in tuning these cats out." 

«Cats! Where are they? Hish !” cried Valentine. 

Oh, that’s of no use. I’ve tried the dishing business myself. All the 
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lishing in the worid won't do. They must be beaten out : you're not 
afraid of them, are you ?”” 

“* Afmid of them ! afraid of a few cats !” exclaimed Valentine, with the 
assumption of considerable magnanimity. ‘ Where are they?” 

“Under my bed,” replied Beagle, “* “sa brave fellow! Break their 
‘blessed necks !” and Valentine ieaped out of bed, and after striking at the 
imaginary animals very furiously with the bolster, he hissed with great 
violence, and scratched across the grain of the boards in humble imitation 
of those domestic creatures scampering out of a room, when he rushed 1a 
the door, and proceeded to make a very forlom meyowing die gradually 
away at the bottom of the stairs. 

Phank Heaven! they are all gone at last !" cried Mr. Beagle. “We 
shall be able to get a little rest now, I and after very minutely 
surveying every corner of the room in which it was possible for one of them. 
to have lingered, he lighted his candle, bade Plumplee night, and 
begged him to go immediately to Miss Maclonna, who had been calling for 
an explanation very anxicusly below. 

‘As soon as Piumplee had departed, Valentine assisted Beagte to remake 

his bed ; and when they had accomplished this important business with 
the skill and dexterity of a couple of chombermaics, the light was again 
extinguished, and Mr. Beagle very naturally made up his mind to have a 
six hours sound and uniolerrupted sleep. Ie had, however, scarcely 
closed his eyes, when the mewing was renewed, and as he had not even 
the smallest disposition to “' listen to the sounds so familiar to his ear,” he 
startel up at once aud exclaimed, “I wish I may die if they’re all out nowt 
Here’s one of them left!" added he, addressing Valentine ; but the latter, 
having taken a deep inspiration, answered only by respiring with a pro- 
longed gargling sound. ‘He's off again, by Jove!” continued Beagle. 
“ Tnever beard of any one sleeping so soundly. Hollo ! my good fellow ! 
ho Fast as a four-year-old! Won't you be quiet, you twitch ? Are you 
determined not to let me have a wink of sleep to-night? She must be in 
the cupboard : T must have overlooked her; and yet I don’t sec how 1 
could, Oh ! keep the thing up, dear! Don’t let me rest !”” and he fumbled 
about for his box, and having taken a hearty pinch of snuff, began to turn 
the thing seriously over in his mind, and to make a second person of him~ 
self, hy way of having, under the circumstances, a companion with whom 
he could advise, and if necessary remonstrate, 

“Well, what's to be done naw £” inquired be of the second person thus 
established, ‘What's to be the next step, Jonas? It’s of no use at all, 
you know! we can’t go to sleep :—we may just as well try to get a kick 
at the moon !—nor must we again disturb—Hish ! ne. ‘Jonas! Jonas! 
keep your temper, my boy !—-keep your temper ! Don't let 4 contemptible 
cat pit you out!” and Mr, Beagle took another pinch of enuff, from which 
he apparently derivel a great degree of consolation. “What, at it again?” 
he continued. ‘I wish I had the wringing of your neck off, madam ! 
You want to put me in a passion ; but you won't { you can't do it ! there- 
fore, dont lay that flattering unction to your soul !—/#</Z, Jonas ; how are 
wetoact? Shall we take up our bed and walk, Jonas ?—eh ?” 

Jonas was so struck with the expediency of the latter course, that_he 
apparently urged its immediate ad 3 for Mr, Beagle, in the first 
place, half-dressed himself in bed, and in the next, threw the ‘counterpane, 
a blanket, and a sheet over his shoulder ; when, tucking a pillow and a 
holster under his arm, said, “We'll leave you to yous own conscience, 
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Madam! Good night!” and left the room with the view of seeki 
repose upon the sofa. Valentine was astonished at the coolness displa; 
by Mr, Beagle shout the entire transaction; and after repronching 
the spirit of mischief that was within bim, and striving, by way of 3 
punishment, to disturb his own repose, he led to justify himself 
upon the ground that his object was to lea the true characters of men, 
and being perfectly satisfied with that justification, went soundly and 
solenmly to sleep. In the morning, of course, nothing but tales of horror 
‘wen! dye, Mis, Dicitee. told bia with the sir-of'n tan coeeckng of 
having been inspired with the spirit of valour, and Miss Madonna told 
hers with great feeling and effect; but when Beagle began to explain to 
them how 4¢ had been persecuted, they forgot their own troubles, and 
Isughed heartily at his; which was cestainly extremely reprehensibla 
however natural philosophers may hold it to be for the risible faculties of 
mien to be provoked by the little vexations which others endure. 

But where, during the whole of this time, was poor Goodman? While 
‘Valentine is on his way to town—for which ‘he immediately after breakfast 
prepared to start—the next chapter will briefly explain. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Goadman is conducted to his new Residence.—The Liberty of the Subject 
illustrated. —The commencement of ax Exposition of a System which cane 
ot be generatly dnown, 


Wuex Goodman, who had fainted o being thrust into the coach, had 
heen restored to consciousness, he found himself Perfectly wet ; for the 
tufians, when they perceived all animation upended, became apprehensive 
of having carried their violence too far, and, therefore, at once procured 
® bottle of water, with which they continued to sprinkle him until he 
awakened to a sense of his position, when, grasping the arm of the fellow 
who sat beside him, and looking intently in his fice, he cried, ‘* Tell me, 
my good man, tell me the meaning of this monstrous outrage !” 

“Oh, you'll know the meaning on't soon enough : don’t be impatient.”” 

“ But why have I thus been seized like a felon? Whom have 1 injured? 
Lam unconscious of having offended a single soul. 

“Don’t ask us any questions,” replied the fellow. We know nothing 
at all about it. We've got ovr orders, and that's enouzh.”” 

“ But tell me this, ‘ony this : to what place are you taking 

“Oh, you'll know fast enough !—All in good time ! —wait a little, 
then an idea'll strike you.” But surely you can have no serious ob- 
jection to let me know that?” observed Goodman. 

“Ot tell the genelman,” cried the ruffian who sat opposite, “He 
an’t like some on’em, you know. O! tell him! it can’t make much odds 
you know, now !” : 

“Tt taint reg'lar,” éried the other. ‘I haven't no partickler objection, 
ony it taint the thing. Howsever, I don’t dislike him, ‘cause he is a gencl- 
man, so I don’t mind.”—“ Tell me, then,” said Goodman, impatiently. 

«'Don’t be in such a hurry !” cried the fellow ; ‘you patients always 
4s m sich a sweat.”— Don’t trifle with me, for Heaven's sake,” 

“There you go again!” cried the fellow—" there you go !—why can't 
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you be cool? I don't sind telling you! we're going to take you where 
You're going to be taken care un.” 

«To a lunatic asylum 1—Is it not so 2” cried Goodman, 

“You couldn't have guessed it much nearer if you'd tried every day for 
month. But it’s a werry nice place; werry private and genteel. None 
0’ your public ‘uns !—everything slap and respectable !” 

Beoddaan had heard mach of private Innate asylums : he had heard of 
‘the villanies practised therein—villanies, however, which he had conceived 
to be mere fictions, coined in the diseased imaginations of those who had 
been properly confined ; for he had hitherto repudiated the idea of its being 
possible for such monstrous proceedings to be tolerated in a country like 
this. Those acts of barbarity, however, which he had assumed to be 
fictions, at this moment fizshed across his mind in the shape of realities, 
and prompted him to make a desperate effort to escape; for he felt quite 
convinced, that if they once secured him unknown to his friends, they in 
ail probability would keep him there, lingering in tortures till the day of 
his death, He, therefore, in order that no suspicion might be excited, 
assumed an air of perfect calmness, and after having, as he imagined, sufi- 
ciently ingratiated himself with the ruffians by whom he had been sexed, 
placed five sovereigns in the hand of him who appeared to be the princip 
and explained co him that he would give him a cheque for a hundred more, 
if, instead of driving him to the so-called asylum, he would permit him to 
return, 

“It's no. go,” said the fellow. “It can't be done, I wish it could. 
's impossible. We're watched. The two doctors is behind with your 

” “Here the fellow checked himself suddenly. 
ish whom, my good fiend, wit whom?” inquired Goodman, 
‘Why—with-—with the genelman as sent for the doctors,” replied the 
fellow, with considerable hesite‘.0n, 

“And who is that?” said Goodman, anxiously, ‘* Who is it? Tell 
me Tut that !"——" Why, that’s against the law!” cried the fellow,— 
“T's a secret! Howsever, you'll know by-and-by, I des say.”” 

“Are they behind us row?” inquired Goodman, attempting to look out 
of the window. 

“Yes, yes, tliey're a-coming ; sit down,” said the fellow—and Goodman, 
whose object was to allay all suspicion, at once resumed his seat. 

“* Have we far to go now 2” he inquired, 

“Not far; we're dust at hand; we shall be there in about ten minutes.” 

Goodman now saw that no time was to be lost, for he had made up his 
mind to make one desperate effort. He knew that if he once got fairly 
out of the coach it would require a very swift man to overtake him ; and, 
emboldened by that knowledge, he prepared for a spring. 

“ Another fire minutes will do it,”said one of the men, thrusting his 
head out of ths window,—a movement of which Goodman took instant 
advantage, and, making’ desperate ‘plunge, dashed clean through the 
opposite docx. 

“He's of! Stop! coachman, stop!” shouted one of the fellows. 

We shall never be able to catch him, for he has no fiesh to carry.” Nor 
would they have caught him, had it not unfortunately happened that, 
plunging, he sprained one of his ankles, and fell. 

“The coach stopped on the instant, and the ruffians leaped out ; and as 

an was unable to use both feet with firmness, they easily overtoux 
him, when one of them struck him a sledge-hammer blow upon the back 
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of the neck, and felled him at once to the . Is this the way you 
serve us for all our kindness?” cried the he kicked him cruelly 
on the stomach. ‘* /s this your gratitude 2” 

“Villains 1” shouted ‘Goodmans and the scoundrels kicked him. * Pp 

SED ast ise net eernea Wek rear 

¢ fellow instant a pair of handcuffs, an 

to walock them. "Twill pot be manacled!”" cried Goodman, seizing the 
handcuffs, and holding them 5 toy lie to: defence. “It is for my 
personal liberty I Gent, and ‘and will pe to defend it. Although not 
mad, I am desperate now, and loot of him who attempts again to 
seize me be on his own head!” The fellows for the moment held back. 
Accustomed as they had been to deal with desperation, they for an instant 
red to be appalled. ‘Let me have justice!” continued Goodman. 
“If Tam mad, let it be proved before the world! I will not be stolen 
from society thus!” At this moment a coach drew up to the spot, towards 
which Goodman’s eyes were directed with an expression of anxious hope, 
which the roffians no sooner ived, than they sprang at him, seized 
fim by ae vocoet, apd kidcad his legs fn tales Vine vickeally. 

“* Help 1" shouted Goodman, as the coach stopped. “Help !—murde: 

“Weill help you !” cried a person, ali ghting "B27 absst you, wi 
‘a vengeance!” cried another, who followed. “We'll help you f 

Goodman remembered those voices well, and on turnin, % the gees 
yrhence they enine, every hope be had inopned was Dasted by the sight of 
Drs, Bowlemout and Dobb, “In with 

“*Your young bully is not here nowt th shouted 3 Bowlemoat j and he and 
Dobb seized Goodman's legs, while the two keepers lifted his body and 
carried him towards the coach-door. 

Goodman, however, stil} struggled with all the strength at his comman 
‘and several times succeeded in Toasting tee the two doctors from him ; anc 
although they returned each time to the charge with renewed desperation, 
every effort 0 throw him into the coarh proved abortive, which so enraged 
the two keepers, that after kicking him brutally in order to compel him to 
‘bend his legs, they again seized him violently by the throat with the view 
of making him insensible by partial Sirangelaton, But all would not do. 
His struggles were still desperate. They could not get him in. They 
applied to the coachmen for aid ; but in vain: they would render no 
assistance ; they would not interfere. 

“Tell him,” at length cried Dobb, “that he must come! 1t’s of no 
nse; we shall never get him in; come he must!” And as a man, who 
had till then kept concealed in the second coach, was being dragged forth 
by Bowlemout, Goodman shtieked, “ Merciful God !—my brother !—Ch, 
Walter! 1 dear Walter, save me—save me from these men!” 

‘Walter approached, and Goodman struggled more violently than before; 
Dut instead of rescuing him from the hands of the ruffians, he assisted in 
throwing him into the coach, like a dog ‘The very moment he was in, 
the keepers followed, and the doctors them ; when the former at 
once seized him by the collar and stuck their knuckles furiously into his 
throat, while the latter tied his legs and held them down. 

“My brother !” cried Goodman—‘‘my brother against me !—Heaven t 
—can it be?” ‘Tears of agony rolled down his cheeks, and he sobbed like 
achild, “You need use no violence now,” he continued. _‘*My brother 
—my own brother, whom I have cherished, is my comniy! Do with me ag 
you please ; I shail now make no further resistance 1” 
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ay cried one of the ruffans, shaking him brutally ; ‘we'll take 

you don't! We've had enough of you for one bout, at all events, 

We'd take good care we don't have anymore of it” And the villain 
again thrust his knuckles into his throat, and continued to shake him. 

‘The coach stopped, The outer outer gates of ‘of an attractive and well-built 
house opened to admit them, and in the moment they were in, 
when the fellow, relaning his hold, ened, “Now, you old scoundrel, cant 
sider yourself booked here for life. Yor are safe enough now! Give us as 
much more of your nonsense as you dare!” As soon as the door of the 
coach had heen opened, the doctors alighted, and when the keepers had 
unbound Goodman's legs, they left him for a moment alone, still sobbing. 
“Now, an’t you coming out!” demanded one of them, at length ; and 

oor Gooilman, who felt quite exhausted, made an effort to alight, but 
Ietore he haa descended two steps the heartless rafian pulled him violent! 
forwar, and dashed him upon the rough gravel path. “Come ! up wit 
you!” shouted the ruffian, kicking bim over as he would a dead 
Shen, a5 Goodman was utterly unable to rise, he proceeded to drag bia 
alon, und, as the blood gushed in streams from his nose and ears. 

mre ctie ment™ cred the coachman, who sickened at the sight. ‘If 

he ss mad, damme don't treat him like a varmint !” 

“Mind your own business,” eried a black-looking fellow, who appeared 
tobe the proprietor of thisden.** What's your fare ? 

‘even shillings 1” indignantly shouted ‘the coachman, 
Here it is, Now be we want none of your insolence here.” 

Lor send I may never have such another job as this!” eried the coach- 
man. ‘Hf Vd ha’ knowed it, mu should ha? areas me up five hundred. 
times afore I'd ha’ taken such a fare.” And he lashed his horses violentl; 
with a view of expressing his indignation, and gave the fellow who hel 
open the gatey an apparently accidental cut across the cheek, as he drove 
through, Poor Goodman, as well as he was able, now looked for his 
winatural brother, who, however, remained in the coach outside; but no 
sooner had he turned his head round, than he was dragged into a room, 
when, another flood of tears having somewhat relieved him, he said faintly 
to the person to whom a paper in which Bowlemout and Dobb had certified! 
to his insanity, was delivered, “Are you, sir, the proprietor of this 
extablishment 

“Tam!” said that person, with a scowl. 

“Will you do me the favour then to show me your authority for my 
detention #"”"~—'* Hold your tongue, sir!"——"T merely wish-—” 

lence !” interryy rupted the scowling brute. ‘Strip him, and put him 
to bed 1” aulded he, aeldvessing his myrmidons. <1 he dares to show any 
of his devil’s tricks here, why, you know how to serve him.” 

Goodman was accordingly dragged into a narrow, dark cell, stripped and 
Hrown upon a pallet § when the rufiane after swearing that they would 
come and knock his brains out if he made the slightest noise, locked him 
up for the night. 

"Heaven's will be done!” exclaimed Goodman, on being left alone. 
“But, oh God ! am I mad?—I rust be—I feel that I must; for I thought 
and stil¥ think I saw my brother !—that brother to whom I have never been 
unkind—whom I have cherished rough life, with the most affectionate 
tenderness—whom I have sustained. Oh t it cannot—impossible !—I am, 
Tam mad! And yet—surely, this cannot be a dream? No~no! Iam 
awake xow! Heavens! what can it be? Not madness? 1 can remember 
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every dreumstance can connect and review. Those physician they 





spake of my connection with an 1 never im: myself to be 
thus connectea ! It must be amis Yet, who sent them? ‘Walter !— 
his motive !—immediate possession! It mnst have been! What 4 0 is 


secure from being seized, confined, murdered? If I am not mad} on 
shall Le!” And thus he proceeded until mental and physical agonying 
absolute exhaustion, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Valentine visits the British Muscum,-—Imparts Breath ta Memon, and 
raises @ Voice from the Tomb. 


ON reaching the residence of Goodman, Valentine fount the old servant in 
tears, and, dy he became apprehensive of something of o very serious cha- 
racter having occurred, he walked immediately into the parlour, and desired 
her to follow him, —‘* Something has happened, Ann,” said he, with much 
carnestness ; ‘tell me, what is it?” 

‘Ann sobbed bitterly, but managed to observe, ** 1 don't—know—what 
—l’ve—done, sir—I thought- 1 gave-good satisfaction 

“* What on earth is the matter?” cried Valentine, impatiently. 

“ Master, sir's—give me—wa-arning.””—— Oh—when did he retum ?"" 
T haven't set eyes on him since Saturday, when he left with you, sir.” 
(Then, how can he have given you warning ?”——-" Ie sent it‘by hic 
brother,” cried Ann. ‘*Mr. Walter has been here, and read a letter he'd 
jst received from master, where he says he's going to be out of town for 
# time, and that I must look out for r place.’ 

“* And where is henow 2”. Mr. Walter says that mayn’t be known.” 
“ He read the letter to you?” 

Yes, all but where it came from, and—dear me, I'dl almost forgot ; he 
wished meto say, sit, that master’s kind regards, and as he shouldn't p'rhaps 
come back for some weeks, he thinks you'd better retum to the country, 
and he'll send you another invitation by-and-by.’ 

“This is very extraordinary !” thought Valentine ; “I'd no idea of his 
being, even in the slightest degree, involved.—When are you to leave 2” 

“Tonight, sir'——" To-night !’-——"" Yes, sit, this blessed night ! 
Ne Walter has settled with me, and paid me my month, and I'm to icave 
this night, sit!” 

“*And who's to take charge of the house !” 

“Mrs. [lorace is coming this evening, and she and her husband are going 
to remain.""—‘ Indeed 1 I must see Mr, Walter.” 

“Yes, do, sir. But won’t you have nothing to take 7—You'll come home 
to dinner, sir, won't you?” 

“No, I shall dine out,” said Valentine, and he left the house at once 
with the view of calling tpon Walter. “Poor old gentleman !” he mur- 
maured, on his way, ‘‘he has been entering into some unsuccessful specula- 
tion, ‘What an extraordinary passion is this love of wealth! An old man 
Tike that, now, baving plenty, to risk probably all that he possessed, with 
aview of gaining more than he could possibly enjoy! How is it that men 
aie never satisfied with *hat which they have?” lefore he had framed a 
satisfactory answer to this question he reached the door of Walter's 
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residence, ‘Mr. Goodman is not at home, sir,” said the servant, in answer 


to Valentine’s inquiry. 
“Nor Mrs. Goodman ?”——“No, sir; they went out with Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace, and I don’t expect them home night.” 


‘Valentine perceived in a moment, by the unsteady eye and the hesi- 
tating speech of the gitl, that what she had stated was not correct, Hedid 
not, however, press the matter farther, but left his card, and bade her say 
‘that he would call in the evening. 

“Now, what shall I do with myself” thonght Valentine, as he walked 
very leisurely from the house. “I wish that I knew a little more about 
London. However, I must, I suppose, be content to take my chance.” 
And he continued to walk, without knowing or caring much where, He 
had not, however, proceeded sny very great distance before he came to att 
old-fashioned red-brick building, on’ either side of the gates of which a 
sentinel was walking, with a view to the uninterrupted circulation of his 





lod. 

“ What place is this?” he inquired, of one of these national guardians, 

“Brish Museum,” returned the sentinel, marvelling at his ignorance, 
‘ancl walking away stiffly. 

“The British Museum !” said Valentine. ‘The very place I want to 
see 1” And he entered the courtyard at once, and, after Jootsing with a 
curious cy at a creature in a Jong wooden wig, and at a canve of great 
antiquity, which appeared to have been constructed by some ingenious 
wild gentlemen out of the bark of a tree, he reached the hall, when, afler 
‘having purchased a catalogue of one individual, and delivered his stick to 
another, he passed a well-stuffed rhinoceros that had evidently known what 
it was to have a bullet or two in his body, and proceeded up-stairs, at the 
top of which stood « few gigantic girafles, with necks sufficiently long to 
have enabled them to dinc, without the slightest inconvenience, in an attic, 
while standing outside the street door. 

Having surveyed these lofty creatures, he passed through the rooms, in 
which the specimens of various animals were so numerous that a student 
in natural history might spend the full term of his natural life without 
nequiring a perfest knowledge of their respective characteristics. ‘These, 
however, clid not appear to the majority of the visitors to be the most 
attractive animals in this vast collection, The chief attraction seemed to 
be centred in the visitors themselves, and from the number of nods of 
recognition, and meetings by appointment which came under the immediate 
cognizance of Valentine, he was naturally led to infer that this national 
extablishment was a national place of assignation ; and, after taking a good 
took at a tobster that was pinned very closely to the wainscot, he proceeded 
to the gallery of antiquities below. 

‘This place he found very cool and pleasant. He there surveyed a legion 
of little gods, which appeared to have been barbarously mutilated in their 
infancy ; and then tuned his attention to a number of young artists, who 
had inspired the conviction that they were on the high road to immortal 
fame. One was sketching 3 without a nose; another was. por- 
traying a ram-headed lady ; a third was engaged upon a striking colossal fist ; 
a fourth was drawing the fragment of some hero, who appeared to have 
Jost the greater part of himself in some desperate battle ; a fifth. was 
depicting an llent woman, who had not only lost her head and one of 
her shoulders, but out of whose arm a large piece appeared to have been 
bitten, and who was represented kneeling behind a tablet well covered 
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with exceedingly interesting hi ies ; while a sixth was engaged 1 
three bandy little deities, Hho locked as if they might have cotaplisbed. 
(great things in their time. 

‘Valentine next passed on until he came to a figure of which a number of 
persons appeared to be at that moment lostin admiration. ‘This figure was 
placed upon a huge block of stone, and although its face was by far the 
‘most pleasing of them all, one side of its head had been chopped off, 
apparently with some heavy implement, while the left arm and shoulder, 
with the whole of the body helow the third rib, had been blown clean away. 

On referring to his catalogue, Vatentine found this to be the bust of 
young Memon ; and as certain elderly gentlemen who formed part of the 
group were conversing on the subject of oracles in general, he listened with 
‘considerable attention to their discourse, and found them to be exceedingly 
communicative men. 

“There is nothing,” said one of the elderly persons, ‘that can have so 
great a tendency to prove the rapid progress of the human intellect as 
anoracle. If any man of the present age were capable of even dreaming 
that a mere mass of stone had the power to speak, he would be set down 
at once as a natural fool ; yet to what an extent did the priests and false 
prophets, the engastrimandi of the Greeks, the magicians, the soothsayers, 
and sorcerers of ¢, impose, in the remote ages, upon the mepenilons 
‘multitude !"”--——~** Surely,” thought Valentine, *‘those prophets and 
priests knew nothing of ventril ” 

“They were artful cards, doubtless,” observed a tall thin person, who 
‘wore a very small pair of spectacles ; “but how did they manage it? that 
puzzles me, By what means were they able to carry on their games?” 

“It is utterly impossible to say,” replied the elderly gentleman who had 
started the subject. ‘It is reported, you know, of the famous Kircher, 
‘that, in order to nndeceive the credulous people, and to account for certain, 
strange things relating 14 the celebrated Delphic Oracle, he fixed a tube in 
his bedchamber, so that when persons came to his len-gate, he could 
‘hear them if they but whispered ; and by means of this tube he asked 
questions and ES answers ; and that he afterwards removed it to his 
museum and fixed it in a figure, so that it seemed to be animated, and 
distinct sounds apparently issued from its mouth; for he clearly supposed 
that the pagan priests, by using such tubes, ted to make the superstitious 
believe that the ido! itself retumed answers to their questions, And there 
ean be no doubt that it was done by some trickery on the part of the 
priests, who, when they found their power waning, sought to sustain it by 
the performance of miracles of this kind.” 

“Was this Afemnon a vocal god ?” inquired the tall, thin gentleman. 

“* Of course he was, and one of the very jest.” 

“He appears to have been 2 big one, but I can see no tube, nor any 
place into which a tube could possibly have been inserted.” 

“Tt was not done with tubes !” said Valentine to himself “In those 
days I should have made an excellent miracle-monger ; 1 may as well try 














the effect now; ” when, placing himself in a favourable position, “‘ Fools 1” 
he cried, in a deep tone, making fis voice proceed apparently 
from the thick lips of Memon, “Think ye that Memnon was never 


inspired?” The group at once shrank back appalled. Some felt quite 
faint, as they stared at the statue and trembled, while the rest looked 
amazed at each other, but neither of them ventured to utter a word. 
 Avaunt 1” shouted Valentine, through Memnon, “or revere 1” 

ua 
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“ Wonderful 1” involuntarily exclaimed the old gentleman who had 
been so severe upon the pious men of old. 

“Wonderful !” eried Valentine, svectingly, “convince thyself! Test 
my Prophets soul ! test it! relsene whe re fy esting / Speak 

Yes man, wi if imself uy his 

Sch ee wSacrifce then!" csied Menno 
sacrifice!” The astonished group again stared wildly at each other. 

“Did you see his lips move?” inquired one. “I thought that I did 
replied ‘another; ‘*} fancied 1 saw them move.” 

Foot!" exclaimed Memnon, ‘Dost thon wish to insult m 
‘Think’st thou, idiot, the inspired Memnon would condescend to wag his 
sacred lips like a grovelling mortal?” 

At this moment an individual who had a remarkably red face, and 
whose breath told a tale about his having indulged recently in hot rmn- 
and-waler, approached, and when the assumed fact of Memnon having 
spoken had Pier communicated to him, he laughed very heartily as a 
matter of course, You will not believe itt—Speak to him and he 
convinced,” urged the stout, old gentleman, seriously. Speak to him?” 
tried he with the florid face. it Well, my old trump, 
how's your mother? '"=—* Irreverent wretch!" exclaimed Memmnon, 
indignantly ; “‘ know thyself, and drink less rum!" 

+Hfollo!? cricl the gentleman with the highly-coloured countenance. 
“Tful-to!” and he closed one eye in order to have a good stare at the 
statuc with the other, while his mouth yawned wide open. 

“Are ye satisfied?” cried Memnon, ‘Learn to respect what ye van- 
not comprehend. want repose. Dye hear? Avaunt ! and disturb me 
no more |” And Valentine was gratified to view the astonishment depicted 
in the countenances of the p while ed in conversing on the mar- 
clious natunecf Unt which they insaginel they had witnesel. 

Maving heard these amazed individuals declare, that although they might 
meet during their progress through life with many staunch unbeliever, 
nothing on earth woukl ever be able to shake their faith in the assumed 
fact that the oracle had absolutely spoken, Valentine proceeded to survey 
the Lilgin marbles, and derived much amusement from a couple of highly- 
gified connoisseurs, who were loudly and leamedly descanting on their 
peculiar excellencies.  “* Well, Jones,” said one of these gentlemen, 
“4vhat do you think of then—eh?”——“ Think of ’em?!” cried Jones, 
thrusting his hand into his ample coat pockets, “I wouldn't give two- 
pence for the lot.” 

“You don’t know the vajue of them, surely 1” 

“+1 don’t—if they're worth more money. Did you ever in all your bom 
days see such rubbish? Why, I wouldn’t pick ’em up in the street! 1 
wouldn't own em! If they belonged to me, I'd pitch the whole biling 
intv the Thames.” 

“Tint Jook, my dear fellow—just look at the symmetry ”-—— 

‘Symmetry | What's the good of that? He ain’t got no head, and 
uot above half a body. Where are his legs gone to? Look at that arm 
there, chopped all to smesh at the elbow! Symmetry! come, that's 
good, Why, I've got a lot of goddesses at home, that I gave fifteen-pence 
jor, that would, in puint of pened ‘beat the whole biling into fits!” 

leDut their age, my dear 2 

“Now, don't tell’ me! Just ook at chis woman here!—why there 
ain't above a quarter of her left!” 
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* But you must look at the parts that are remaining !” 

“And so I just do! ‘here's nothing e/se to look at! It won’t do, you 
know ; at least it won't do for me! Howrver they can gammon the 
people to believe that there's anything fine in such rubbish as this puts 
me ont altogether. There isn’t one of ’em perfect, nor anything tike it. 
‘That fellow there’s the best of the bunch, and they've smashed off the 
biggest part of Art corporation to have post mortal examination Y 
spore, Of all the rum trash that ever was scraped together, this hangs all ! 
—Come !” he added, scizing the arin of his friend, and dragmng him from 
the room ; ‘let's go and look at something a Seetle worth while.” 

Valentine derived so much from the learned observations of 
this individual, and the John-Bull-ish, solemn, self-satisfied air with which 
those observations were made, that he left the Elgin marbles to follow him 
ted friend, with the view of still further indulging his taste for the 
sublime. 

“This is a pret; \-sized coffin,” observed Mr. Jones, 9] 1 
a ponderous pants oie the lid of which was mh up iss a Re 
wooden frame, that the whole of the interior might be viewed, “It 
would hold a couple of dozen dead bodies well packed! ‘The water 
couldn’t get in very well here, I say, could it? And as to the warms ! 
—they might try till they ground their teeth down to the level of their 
gums before they'd be able to nibble their way through. ‘This is just the 
sort of coffin that I should like to have now—only it would cost so much 
to carry it to the grave. It would take twenty men, and even then they'd 
make a muddle of it, Here’s another of them,” he added, as he crossed 
to the opposite side ; “they appear to be fellows.” 

Now, as the lid of this Poprened to be down, and as it was perfectly 
obvious that Mr. Jones had entered the Museum expressly in order to 
be astonished, it recurred at once to Valentine that it wou/d be a pity to 
allow him to’ depart disappointed. He, therefore, while apparently ad- 
miring an exceedingly broad Egyptian pedestal, introduced a quiet groan 
into the sepulchre, as Jones was engaged in pointing cut to his friend the 
ridiculons character of certain hieroglyphics, 

“Hush ! hush!” cried that gentleman, starting back suddenly, and 
izing the arm of his friend. “ Hush!” didn't you hear?” 

‘thought I heard something,” observed his fifend, whispering. 
Tush! hush-sh ! Listen!” and Valentine sent in another groan, 
jend I inay live !—tis a man 1" exclaimed Jones. 

“Impossible !”” cried his friend. ‘100 you know the age of this thing 2” 

‘Tdon't care a dump about the age! If it is in its fifty millionth year, 
it don’t matter a button ; there's something alive in it now—listen again !” 
and the violence of his action drew several persons round,—of course, 
anxious to ascertain what had caused so much excitement. 

Now, Valentine happened to be hy no means conversant with the 
language of the Egyptians ; and, as be conceived that it might spoil the 
whole thing if ke ventured to speak, he confied himself simply to the 
introduction of a long drowsy yawn, which he presumed to have been 
well understood in all ages and climes. Before he had finished yawning, 
however, Jones again started up, and addressing an individual who was 
sleeping in a chair, with a long white wand in his hand, cried, “* Here! 
he’s been buried alive !—Ie’s just awoke !—do you hear?” 

The individual with the wand opened his eyes, and scratched his head, 
and approached, crying, “ What's the metter 2—what’s all this—eh ?” 
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ee here’s somebody been buried alive here,” said Jones. 
“*Pooh ! nonsense !—are you mad?™ cried the person with the wand, 
assuming some considerable amount of official dignity. 

“<T don"t care a straw what you say,” returned Jones; “I know that 
there’s some in there !—did you never hear of 2 man being buried in 
‘a trance?" Why, you must be insane !” cried the functionary, “That 
tomb has been empty ever since before you and your grandmothers and 
grandfathers before you were born !” 

“J don’t care a button how Jong it has been empty! I'll bet fifty 
pounds that there’s some one in now!”——"'I certainly myself heard 
Something,” observed 2 gentleman who had Deen attracted with others. 

*<Oh, nonsense!” cried the official—* Why, it was only cleaned out 
the other day !”——“ But satisfy yourself!” exclaimed Jones, really 
wondering at the stubborn, cold-blooded incredulity of the man. 

“T am—I am satisfied !” cried the official; but another yawn, which 
Valentine dexterously introduced at the moment, caused him to start 
‘pack amazed. Down went his wand, and away he flew, in order to pro- 
claim, as well as he could, the fact to his brother officers, who, inferring 
from the highly-excited state of his nerves that something was the matter, 
teturned with him at once, with the view of reudering whatever assistance 
the case might demand. The moment, however, that the case was 
explained, they treated the thing with an air of derision. ‘They all Inughed 
as heartily as officials conld laugh, and in a manner well calculated to be 
extremely serviceable to them in a physical point of view—inasmach as it 
gave them great pain, as they had not had a really good Inugh for an age, 

“Why, Simpkins" cried one, “upon my souk T did't think you'd 
been so soft!" But Mr, Simpkins by no means regarded it as so excellent 
a joke as they appeared to imagine. He took an altogether different view 
of the matter; for although he felt pert, ‘sure that the tomb did not 
contain an Fgyptian, as he had seen it but a few days previously open and 
empty, he was not quite so sure that the workmen, in closing the lid, had 
not shut in some poor labourer, wom they hail forgotten. ‘IIe, therefore, 
heeded not their derision ; but, being an extremely humane man, kept his 
ear very close to the tomb, while they were laughing and joking with 
glee by his side. 

“Far Heaven’s sake!” at length he exclaimed, ‘‘be silent for a 
moment!” But they would not ve silent: they continued to laugh very 
loudly, snd very wantonly, until Jones and several others made an earnest 
appeal to their humanities, begging them to hold their peace but for an 
instant, in order that they themselves might be convinced that the sounds 
were not the offspring of mere imagination. 

“Well, let’s give these very silly people a chance !” cried one of the 
men who had been so strongly moved to laughter. ‘Let us listen to the 
cries and groans of this mummy. Now hush !—hush!” And several of 
those who had been thus enjoined to silence commenced groaning very 
furiously—e feat which not only excited another peat of laughter, but 
inspired Mr. Jones with much real indignation. ‘Inhuman wretches!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ assist me in raising the lid of this tomb. I teii you there's 
some one inside; I know it; I’m sure of it; I'll bet any one of you fifty 
pounds of it!”’ And Mr. Jones produced a pocket-book containing a 
mass of notes, which astoni the official eyes of the functionaries around 
him, and caused them respectfally to open their ears. The effect was 
qlectrig. Their countenances dronped in a moment, A more powerful 
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argument could not have been adduced, for they began to believe at once 
that there rust be ‘something in it, and Hence w8) ey all due attention, 

‘nding that the general impression was that he whom they imagined to 
be in the tomb wus net an Egyptian, but ‘a labourer, Valentine coached 
that as a labourer must of course mean an Irishman, he couldn’t go very 
far wrong if he gave them a spice of the brogue. 

“ Och !—what the blazes will I do, thin ?” he cried ; “(be me sow! I’m 
clane didd althegidher entirely—murtber 

“Now, what dye think of it ?” cried Simpkins, triumphantly. 

«Somebody's there, sure enough ;” said one of those who had previ- 
ously treated the whole thing with contempt. ‘But how could he get in?” 

“Never mind a dump,’cried Jones, ‘how he got in ; let’s try to get 

i Dirthy wather to ye! Jit me thin have a brith of air—I'll 
be shmudher’d complate wid th’ want of it—och |" 

“But a moment, my fellow—now—now give a lit!" And 
‘Mr. Jones and the whote of the officials put the palms of their hands to the 
lid of the tomb, which, however, defied al} their strength, 

“ Run,—mun, for the workmen !” cned Simpkins ; “bring them at ance, 
‘or the man will be a corpse!” and two wand-bearers started off imme- 
diately for the men who were elsewhere engaged in the museum. 

“© What a lucky thing it was that I happened to hear him !" observed 
Mr. Jones, “If I hadn't, the chances are that he'd never have come out 
alive. It was the merest miracle in nature, I heard him groan,’ 

< Why,” said Simpkiog “he must have been in five days—the thing 
hasn't been opened since Wednesday.” Five days!” exclaim 
several of the visitors, in a breath, as a violent thrill of horror ran through 
them, ‘*Five days !” and they made up their minds to see a skeleton, 

“Shall nobody thrag me out o” this?” cried Valentine. ‘Will I be 
shmudher’d at last ?”-—“' Wait a moment, my good fellow, wait but a 
moment !” cried Jones, putting his lips to the lid ol the tomb, 

“In a moment I’m didd without doubt. I fale dhreadful. Armh thin 
you divils! Is it thin at yer aise ye'd be afther shtanthing whin yer say 

raurtherd to dith ! ‘Take the top off complate, or be the sow! that's 
o” me—" 

“Don’t be impatient !” cried Jones—“ You must not be impatient.” 

“It’s iespatins, yer mane? Opin the top then, bad luck t’yer. Ain't it 
just Jike a baste I've been thrated sure? Opin the top !” 

At this moment the workmen arrived _ Ete tools, and after some 
slight delay—during which the imaginary Irishman was engaged in calling 
out very feroely— Fey succeeded in introducing a lever. This was no 
sooner done than Valentine, ing that the game was nearly up, cried, 
‘It's all complately over wid me now. I’m quite murthered—I'm gone— 
‘I'm at pace !"—and turned round with a view to the full enjoyment of the 
scene, 

‘The visitors were in a state of the most painful anxiety : the wand- 
bearers felt scarcely able to breathe ; while the woikmen perspired with 
freedom, for the weight of the lid was immense. They did, however, 
eventually succeed in raising it sufficiently to enable them to examine the 
interior, and this was no sooner accomplished than a dozen simultaneously 
looked ’in, very naturally expecting to behold a fellow-creature lying 
prostrate at the bottom. . 

“Where is he?” cried one. ‘I can’t see him!” crigd agother, ‘Not 
here!” cried a thind—* the thing’s empty!” 
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“Oh sense !* shouted several of the visitors who were behind, 
¥ Well, youd better come and find him,” said those who had looked, 






idea of a man being in 

“*Do you mean to 
was in this thing at all 

“1 do,” replied the official, very firmly, 

“Then Zmean to say you know nothing about it, ‘The go is a rum go 
—a very mm go; but isn't a man to believe his own ears? I heard him 
myself! Didn’t you, sir?—and you?” As several of the visitors bore 
testimony to the fact of their having heard some voice proceed from the 
tomb, Jones continued, ‘Of course, we all beard it! One may be 
deceived, or two, or even three may be deceived, but we can’t all be 
deceived |” 

“Well, where is he now?—where is he?" ——“ That's jist the very pint 
that I can’t make out : it's in fact the only pint to be considered.” And. 
the point was considered—very deeply considered ; but the consideration 
yielded nothing bearing even the semi of a conjecture! ‘They could 
Not conceive how a man coukl have escay nor could they believe that 
no man had been there, They examined the tomb minutely spain and 
again, but failed to find even so much as a crack to give weight to any 
ognie having reference to the exit of anything like a human being. They 
still, however, tried very hard—very hard indeed—to reconcile the fact of 
their having heard the voice of a man with the fact of no man being there; 
and as Valentine's appetite began to be troublesome, he left them sngaged 
in unravelling that mystery which he perfectly well Knew they were unable 
to solve, 


observed Jones, **that you don't think a man 











CHAPTER XVI. 


The Sule of Goodinan’s Property by Walter, and the extraordinary Stoppage 
thereof by Valentine, 


Mavi dined at the first decent tavern he came to, Valentine started for 

Goodman's house ; but as he found it locked up and entirely deserted, 
he proceeded at once to the residence of Walter, with the view of ascer- 
taining, if possible, the cause of this unusually sudden change. On reaching 
the house, he found the servant at the door, and in answer to his numerous 
inquiries, the girl tokl an interesting tale’ about how Mr. Goodman, her 
master, Rad been ont sil the day with hee mistress; how Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace had been out all day with them ; how they were all out together on 
some Presing business then, and how she didn’t expect they would be 
home before midnight, ‘I'll leave a note for your master,” said Valen 
tine ; **T suppose I shall find a pen and ink in the park 

“Oh,” said the gil, placing herself before him, “‘missis has locked up 
the parlour ; she always does when she goes out for any time.” 

“Has she locked up the drawing-room, too?” inquired Valentine, 

“*Yes, sir. There's a tavern aver the way—it you'll write a note there, 
str, if you please, I'll be sure to give it master, directly he comes hiomne,”? 
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At this moment Walter, quite unconscious of the door heing oper. rushed. 
out of the parlour in his moming-gown and slippers, and was abuut to go 
‘up-stains, when he canght 2 gance ‘of Valentine in the 

“Oh! how do you fo?” he cried, making an awkward attempt to con- 
ceal the confusion into which he had been thrown, “ Happy to sce you! 
most happy |—walk in!" And he gave a most withering look at the 
gitl, although it was clearly by no means her fault. 

Gn entering the parlour, Valentine found the whole family engaged in 
the perusal ofa mass of papers, with which the table bad been strewed ; 
and although they received him with much affected pleasure, he perceived 
in a moment that he was an on guest. 

“So the old buffer’s bolted and left you in the lurch,” observed Horace, 
trying to conceal the iron safe which belonged to Goodman. ‘It's just 
ke the old out-and-outer,’——“'I hope nothing serious has occurred,” 
observed Valentine. 

“Oh, not a ha’p’orth of it! Surious! no chance of that,” retumed 
Horace. “But you know he's such a jolly old rum un ; there's no such 
thing as holding him any how. 

“*T feared,” said Valentine, ‘that he had entered into some unsuccessful 
speculation, and had thus become involved.” 

“Speculation!” cried Horace. ‘Come, that’s rich! Why, did you 
‘ever suppose that a cove of his kidney had half enough pluck to——” 

“My dear Horace, how you do talk!” interrupted Mrs, Goodman, 
“when you know that he has been speculating——” 

“Oh t ah! exactly {" said Horace, who had forgotten his part. 

“The fact is,” said Walter, *‘he has been dabbling a little, and that has. 
rendered it inexpedient for him to be seen for a week or two—you under- 
stand?” Valentine nodded, for he did understand what they wished hin 
to understand ; but no more. There is something behind, thought he, 
‘These speeches and secret looks mean seuidhing. 

Ant what le you think of doing, my trump?” said Horace, as Valen: 
tine was steadily watching their actions. “Do you mean to remain here 
in this little village, or do you mean to cut back?” 

“Why, the thing is so sudden, I've not at present made up my mind, 
Of course, 1 shall eventually retun.”——" My Brother,” observed Walter, 
“in his letter to me, states that he should advise you to return at once, and 
that when everything is settled he shall again be most happy to ee you. ” 

“Had he written to me to that effect,” said Valentine, “I‘should 
doubtless have acted at once upon his advice ; but as he has not—and I 
cannot but think it most extraordinary that be has not—I feel justified in 
looking to my own feelings for a guide.” 

“We onght, I'm sure, to make a thousand apologies,” observed Mrs, 
Goodman, as she pinned three pieces of parchment together, and marked 
them ; ‘but I hope that the next time you favour us with a visit we shall 
not he so deeply engaged.” 

“Where do you think of holding out now ?” inquired Horace. 

“I hardly know, yet,” replied Valentine. ‘I'm sorry,” said Mrs. 
Goodman, ‘that we have not a ded to offer you ; but we shall be truly 
happy to see you whenever you will favour us with a call.” 

‘My boxes,” said Valentine ; “I suppose that if I send for them to- 
yaorrow, I can have them ?”——“ Most certainly, my dear sir," replied 
Walter ; “T'll see that they are safely delivered myself.” 

“Well, ta, ta, my tulip, if you wf go,” cried Horace: “take care af 
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yourself, and Jet's know where you are!” Valentine promised to do $0, 
and after taking leave of the ladies, was attended to the door by Walter, 
who displayed an extraordinary degree of politeness ; and left the house 
fully convinced that something was exceedingly wrong. As he wandered 
down the street, reviewing steadily all that he had seen, it occurred to him, 
that in a window immediately opposite the house in which he and poor 
Goodman had resided he had noticed 2 carl on which was printed 
APARTMENTS FOR A SINGLE GESTLEMAN;” and as he strongly sus- 
ected foul pla, and felt that by engaging those partments he should. be 
able to watch the movements of Waiter and his family unseen, he went at 
‘once to the house—came to terms with the widow by whom it was kept, 
tnd after stating the fact of his having lived opposite—a fact which appeared. 
to be perfectly well known—took immediate possession, 

Iie had not been seated long at his window. which commanded, of ¢ 
coutrse, a full view of Goodman's house, when he saw Walter, Horace, ‘his 
wife, and her servant, with two workmea, enter. The moment they were 
in, the door closed, and soon after the workmen were seen in the drawing. 
room, and then at the windows above, where they appeared to be receiving 
instructions from Walter, with reference to the removal of certain fixtures, 
and shortly afterwards quitted the house with him, leaving in charge of it 
Horace and his wife. As the evening drew on, the shatters were closed, 
and all seemed secured for the night, when Valentine, who had had bit 
Tittle slcep the night previously, in consequence of having persecuted Beagle 
with the cats, had a very earl suppers and retired. 

Tn the morning the whole family were at work Jong before he was up, 
and throughout the entire day they were busily engaged with clerks, 
carpenters, and porters, with green aprons, examining, tying up, and lot- 
ting the furniture. Valentine watched their actions narrowly, and towards 
the evening slipped out, took # coach, and called himself for his boxes, 
without apparently noticing the confusion that prevailed; and, after 
driving right away, that they might not know where he resided, came back 
to his lodgings unseen. That night, about ten, a cart came to the door, 
‘nl when a umber of baskets, which evidently contained plate, china, and 
glass, had been de-osited therein with care, it drove off, when Valentine 
watched it to the house of Walter, saw it emptied, and returned. 

Nothing more was removed that night, but carly the following morning 
three large vans were loaded with great facility. Walter appenred to be 
extremely anxious for them to start, and when they did start Valentine 
followed, and saw their contents deposited at the rooms of an auctioneer. 
He then knew, of course, that they were to be sold off, and as he saw 
hy the papers that a sale of jold farnitare was to’ take place the 
following day at those rooms, he resolved to be there, in order to fathom 
the thing, if possible, to the bottom. Accordingly, at twelve the next day 
he started ; and, having arrived at the entrance, on either side of which 
were exhibited a variety of catalogues and placards, he proceeded up a 
Jong narrow passage, and then ascended a small flight of steps, which 
led immediately into the sale-room. In the centre of this room stood 
acircular table, round which certain children of Farael were seated, with a 
view to securing all bargains to themselves, while behind them stood 
small mobs of people of the same persuasion, conversing on the expediency 
of giving certain sums for certain lots, and of out-bidding any Christian 
person who might have a desire to purchase those lots “worth the 
‘yoney.” 
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‘The moment Valentine entered he looked round for Walter and his 
amiable family, whom, in a short time, he saw in @ state of ‘con. 
sternation, which had evidently been induced by his unexpected presence. 
He seemed, however, to take no notice of them; but apparently directed. 
the whole of bis attention to these who, by someseney attending tees sale- 
rooms, raise fortunes upon Fortune’s ruins. Before he had concluded this 
minute sarvey, a tall, white-faced entered the room, and, having 
jumped upon the circular able, shut himself quietly in a juvenile pulpit, 
made n sort of speech touching the matter in hand, stuck an epeiass very 
dextrously between his check-bone and his brow, and brought forth his pro- 
fessional hammer. He was a remarkably short-sighted person, and had to 
bring his head down within an inch of the catalogue, in order to as- 
certain the exact number of the first lot ; and when this had been accom- 
@lished to his entire satisfaction, he very delicately scratched his heat 
when after having slightly rubbed his nose he coughed twice with spi 
gave several a-hems ! and then boldly commenced operations, 

‘The first lot was put up and knocked down without even the slightest 
interruption from Valentine ; for, although he had made up his mind to 
stop the sale, he had, of course, to wait until he ascertained precisely how 
the thing was conducted ; but when the second lot came-—which hap- 
pened to be poor Goodman's writing-desk, worth about forty or fifty shilling 
—he felt himself sufficiently az fait to begin. “A pound,” said a Jewslook- 
ing gentleman, 

“© One pound is bid,” said the auctioneer, 

‘Thirty shillings,” cried Valentine, in an assumed voice, of course, 

“Thirty. shillings ; a splendid rose-wood writing-desk, secret drawers 
complete, for thirty shillings.” 

““Two pounds,” cried Valentine, in a different voice. 

‘Two pounds bid—-geing for two pounds 1” 

‘* Five,” said an Israelite, 

* Five-—two five—for two pounds five”—when, as this was the highest 
legitimate offer, Valentine’s voices had it all their own way—" Going for 
two five |”. Two pounds ten,” cried Valentine. 

“Two ten—two pounds ten, Any advance on two ten?” 

“Three pounds.“ Three bid; three pounds—” 

“Ten,” Thank you—three ten 1 This elegant writing-desk going 
for three ten,” 

** Four pounds,” ——“' Four pounds bid. Any advance on four pound." 

“Four pounds ten,” ———“* Four ten in two places ; fourten. ‘This most 
valuable writing-desk going for four ten.” 

“Fifteen "—“ Four \—four fifteen—coing for four fifteen.” 

“* Five pounds.” ——“‘ Five pounds bid: no advance on five pound ?” 

“Five pounds ten.” 

“« Five ten—for five ten—going for five pounds ten, I'm sure the value 
of it cannot be generally known. Any advance on five ten?” 

“ Six pounds.” Six pounds—this is really 2 most valuable desk— 
six pound—going for only six pound.” 

Ten,"——Six ten—six pound—going for six ten.” 

* Seven bid—seven pounds—any advance on seven pounds—going for 
seven!” and down went the hammer, The Israelites marvelled ex- 
ceedingly, and began to reproach themselves for not bidding higher ; feel- 
ing perfectly certain that in one of the drawers either netes, gold, or 
diamonds were secreted. “* What name for this writing-desk? ” 
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“Goodman!” cried Valentine, assuming Goodman's volce, at which 
‘Walter and his family started up, amazed and trembling, as they looked 
round the room in the full te aprringiogp tonne ars himself. The clerk 
went to the spot from which the voice appeared to proceed, but no 
purchaser coukl be found. “Who purchased this writing-desk?” de- 
manded the auctioneer ; but no answer was returned, 

“«Putsh te pargain up againsh,"* cried an Israelitish gentleman ; "tatsh 
te fairesht vay my tear, tatsh te fairesht vay !” and it was put up agai 
and as gg on did higher, under the impression that it contained some! 
valuable, Valentine easily ran it up again to seven pounds, when the 
suctioneer, whose sight was not sufficiently strong to enable him to see who 
had bid, stopped to inquire the name of the bidder; ‘Who Lids seven 
pounds?” said he. 

“* Goodman !” cried Valentine, . 

* Cootmansh againsh !” cried a Jew ; “arl for Cootmansh {" 

‘The clerk looked again for the purchaser, while the violence with which 
‘Walter and his family trembled had the effect of confirming the suspicion 
of foul play which Valentine had so deeply inspired. Had they murdered 
poor Goodman, thought he, they could not be more alarmed at the sound 
of his voice ; and the idea of their having murdered him scemed to be, 
under the circumstances, quite reasonable. “This is very extraordinary," 
observed the auctioneer, when he found that no purchaser came forwat 
“If there be any persuns here who have come with a view of creating con 
fuion, they hac better leave before they are turned ont !—our time cai 
‘not be wasted in this way, Put the clesk aside," he added, addressing the 
porter, “and Set's have the next lot. ‘The next lot, gentlemen, is an 
elegant silver-gilt tea-service, milk-jug, and finely-chased basin, complete, 
What shall we say for this elegant service!" From thisty shillings the 
Jews rani up to four pounds, ab from four pounds Valentine ran itp, 10 
ten, when, of course, on its being knocked down no purchaser was dis- 
covernhle, 

“What's the meaning of this?” demanded the auctioneer, indignantly. 
Who is the purchaser of this lot 

* Goopman t” cried Valentine ; and Mrs, Walter uttered a loud shriek, 
and fainted. 

“*Cot plesh ma hart! Cootmansh?--veresh Goodmansh? Nothing 
put Cootmansh !” an the whole of the Israelites looked round amazed ag 
Mrs, Walter was bom: insensible from the room. 

Under any other circumstances Valentine would have rushed to her as 
sistance ; but the impression that she ntust have been a party to the execu- 
tion of some dark design upon Goodman caused him to regard whatever 
pain he might have inflicted 2 measure of retributive justice. Indeed, 
so perfectly convinced «lid he feel that the absence of Goodman bad been 
indueed with a view to the promotion of some villanous object, that he 
absolutely saw with delight Walter struggling with those feelings which 
his conscience had created. “* Ve extraordinary,” observed the 
auctioneer, ‘If this course be it will be utterly impossible to go 
‘on with the sale.” 

“Veresh Cootmansh !” cried the Jew. ‘Vat ish he? Letsh know 
vat he ish !—-tatsh te properish vay, ma tear, to shettle arl tish.” 

“*Will Mr. Goodman Livi Pyskeote said the auctioneer ; and at that 
moment Walter, being unable to stand, fell into the arms of Horace, who, 
sided by a broker, carried him into an adjoining room, 
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“Te shentitmansh fainted arl avay,” cried an Israclite. ‘* Vatsh to pe 
tau wit tish lotsh ?” 

“Put it aside,” said the bewildered auctioneer. “The next is a pier 
glass with richly-carved frame. What shall we say for it?” 

‘The Jews bid with their accustomed liberality, and then Valentine com- 
wmenced, and when the thing had been knocked down for five times its 
value, the name of the purchaser was called for aguin, and the reply way 
again’ Goodman.” 

**Shtill Cootmansh !—he'll puy ash art upsh,” cried a Jew, whose bright 
sally was received with a Joud burst of Ismelitish merriment.‘ It’s of no 
use going on thus,” said the auctioneer, warmly. ‘I must ascertain the 
meaning of this,” and he bounced out of his pulpit and proceeded to the 
room inte which the trembling, conscience-stricken Walter had been carried, 














During the whole of the time he was there, the Jews were Jaughing and 
‘with infinite glee, One of thom, seizing the grenay hat of another, 


joking 
called out, “ Mishter Cootmansh, ma tear !—vill you pid for tish lotsh ?"” 
This produced another loud burst of Jaughter, which Jasted till the 
auctioneer returned, ** Well, gentlemen, let us proceed,” said he, on 
removnting his pulpit, and the next Jot was brought by th porter and put 
up, and bid for with precisely the same result, when the auction, or really 
began to exhibit strong symptoms of pent-np rage. At Jength Valentine 
cried ina loud commanding voice, which apparently proceeded from the 
other end of the room, ‘ Who authorized this sale?” 

“Mr. Goodman,” replied the auctioneer. 

“Cootmansh ! Vell, shtrike ma 1” exclaimed all the tribe, in a breath, 

‘*¥le has no authority,” cried Valentine. “The goods are nat his.” 

“Vell, vatsh tat matiersh, ma tear?” said several of the Israclites, 
lookiny towards the spot from which the voice had apparently proceeded, 
“Te shentelmansh reshponsible, ve shposh, if be shtole ’em 1” 

“Will that gentleman accompany me into the other room 2” said the 
auctioneer, who was really a respectable man, and who had inferred from 

highly excited state of Walter’ feelings 'that something vas wrong. 
Will he be kind enaugh to follow me?” he added, going again towards 
the room in which Walter was still trembling. No one followed, but in 
he went, and the Jews hecame more and more lively. They stilt called 
fir Goodman to bid for the various articles which they held in theis hands, 
“Vill you pay ma stockingsh, Misther Cootmansh ?” cried one of them. 
“Vat vill you pid for ma shirtsh 2” cried another. “Heresh a coot pair of 
‘reautifal pootsh,” cried a third, as he forced the legs of his neighbour upon 
the table, and displayed a much-wom pair of bluchers, while a fourth 
cried, Shelp ma ! Vil shel! my own shelf to Mishter Cootmansh!" The 
auctioneer returned, and, having mounted his desk, said, “Gentlemen, 
T'm sorry to inform you that this sale cannot proceed.” ‘This annoance- 
‘ment was met with a burst of much Ssraclitish murmuring. “I am sorry,” 
he continued, ‘as sorry as any uf you can be, but I will not be a party to 
anything wrong—(Cries of “ Vy notsh ? You're intemnified, Ishposh 1”) 
‘No indemnity, gentlemen, wili do fur me, unless I’m satisfied that all is 
correct "an observation which was treated with marked contempt by 
the Israelites generaily. ‘*I will not detain you any longer, gentlemen, 
and ean only express my sorrow that I have taken up so much of your 
valuable time.” 

‘The countenances of the tribe at this moment developed much daik 
indignation, and by degrees their murmurings swelled into a loud Jewisk 
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yell, which seemed to threaten extensive destruction. The fact of its being 
suspected that all was not right appeared to possess the sharpest 

for they looked at the loss of what thereby might have gained. 
vain the auctioneer endeavoured to them, They wud nt be 
pacified. ‘I'll preak arl te cootsh in de plash !” cried one.‘ Vatsh you 
mean by making foolsh of us?” shouted another.‘ Vy don't you go on 
mil de sale?” cried a third, and the auctioneer perceiving their rage likely 
to increase, left the room, followed by the indignant sons of Israel, who 
hooted, yelled, and pushed him about, until he had locked himseif securely 
inan oles below ; when Valentine, who had then no desire to see Walter, 
or any part of his family, quitted the place with the Jewish stream, 











CHAPTER XVII. 


Valentine visits Cuildhall.—Becomes acquainted with those ancient and 
respectable Warriors, Gog and Alagoy, to whore he imparts Speech pro 
tem, and thew proceeds to discuss Matters of Personal Iniportarce ‘with the 
eloquent Munbers of the Court of Common Council. 


Witat a thimble-rig is human life !—the thimbles being the emblems 
of fate : the peas the types of its slippery chances, How mortals gamble 
at this *‘rig,” even from the cradle to the grave! They fix intently on a 
pea, and sev it cuvered ; they watch its windings, firmly convinced of its 
whereabouts 5 they beck that frm conviction with a stake ; and when they 
Tore, they lavish canes on their adverse stars; but should they win, how 
pleasantly they swindle themselves into the belief of the fact being 
attributable solely to their own acuteness !—they cannot tolerate the 
slightest reference to the power by which the thimbles move—that power 
which holds the pea at pleasure to place it where it will. A moment's 
reflection will enable all well-disposed persons to perceive that this juggle, 
which has been so vehemently denounced, really comprehends all human 
actions, and that its invention—if an invention it may be called—may be 
traced clearly back, without any mistake to “the good old days of Adam 
and Eve,” Now, in this most remarkable “rig,” Valentine began to 
take an extremely active part. Ile congratulated himself very naturally 
‘upon.the skill with which he found out the furniture-pea ; but there yet was 
a peawhich he had to discover, and that pea was Goodman. His energies 
‘were therefore directed to the task of ascertaining under what earthly 
thimble poor Goodman could be found. Bent upou this object, he, on the 
morning after the day of the intended sale by auction, started for the city 
for the purpoxe of consulting with Mr, St. Ledger, the merchant w 
whom Goodman had called on his way to the steam-packet wharf. 1 
Royat Exchange clock, as he passed, struck twelve, and the chimes were 
playing merrily the favourite tune of ** See the conquering hero comes !” 
as fe qhered Oe office of Mr. St. Ledger, and luckily found that gentle. 
man disen; 

















gaged. 
“J have called,” observed Valentine, after the usual brief ceremonies 
“to solicit your advice in a matter which to me 


had been performed 
appears very extraordinary. 


ynired 3 . Ledger 5 
FAY not cols te ace of end 





“? Well, my young friend, what is it?” 
may command my best judgment ; but 
Goodman?” 
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“*}t is precisely becanse I cannot find him,” returned Valentine. 

“What ! have you not seen him since you called upon me before 7—did 
you not find him at home 

** He has not been at home since; and I therefore wish to know by what 
means I can ascertain where he is to be found.” 

“Upon my word, I can’t guess. Have you been to his brother ” 

*Thave ; and he says, that in consequence of some unsuccessful specu- 
lation, he is at present compelled to keep out of the way.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Mr. St. Ledger, as he pulled down a thick henvy 
book, and referred toa certain page with some apparent anxiety. ‘It's 
very, very singular,” he continued, having closed the book with at 
satisfaction, ‘that 7 should have known nothing about it. Speculation !—~ 
oh t Spanish, of course, Very foolish ! I could have told him all about 
it; but if men will act without advice in matters of this kind, they must, of 
course, take the consequences. Don't, however, disturb yourself about it, 
Xt will all come round right by-and-by, I dare say. Foolish man !— 
foolish man !” 

“* But is it not extraordinary that—~” 

“God bless my life, not at all! I know fifly in the same predicament, 
and in another week,—mark my words,—we shall hear of fifty more. I 
know it ; I'm sure of it; I'd stake my existence upon it. I saw how it was 
going from the first.” ——'* But the whole of his furniture——” 

“My dear young friend,” interrupted Mr. St. Ledger, “when you are 
older you'll know more ;" and having made this remarkable observation, 
he placed his hand fal upon Valentine’s shoulder, and in 2 lower tone 
added, Don't say a single syllable about it to any soul, You may injure 
his credit materially. He may be involved in other matters, you know ; 
and if so, men will pounce upon him like tigers, as they ever do, when 
there happens to be anything lke a screw loose. |, 

“+ But I fancied that he was a man of some considerable property.” 
+. “And so he is; but men don’t let their property sleep. Few men are 
able to pay all demands at an hour’s notice. You have heard of a run 
upon the bank?—Same thing—same thing, Foolish man! He'd no 
business to do anything of the sort ; but make no stir, no noise, no inquirivs: 
not a word on the subject to any single soul, if you don’t wish to injure his 
credit.” 

Valentine liad certainly no wish to do that, and as he found that he 
could get nothing more from Mr, St. Ledger, who treated the whole thing 
as a business-like matter of course, he left the office considerably relieved : 
albeit, when he reflected upon the extraordinary conduct of Walter in the 
sale-room, as he imitated Goodman's voice, he still felt that there was 
something at the bottom of the affair which had not entered into Mr. 
St. Ledger’s purely commercial calculations. He therefore resolved to 
Xeep an eye upon the family, and just as he had made yp his mind to be 
silent for a time, he crossed a well-built, business-like street, at the bottom 
of which stood an old-fashioned edifice, whose front was adored with a 
couple of rampant and highly-respeetabie- looking  grifins, that seemed 
to be grinning with remarkable energy at a huge caulifower cap which 
stood between them, and digging their claws into an innocent heart which 
already contained a’ dagger, and which with the griffins, surmounted the 
motto of Domine Dirige Nos.” 

As the gates of this remarkable edifice stood open, and as persons were 
‘walking in and ont with freedom, he at once passed the portal, and entered 
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a fairesized halk with a flag-stone floor, two apologies for galleries, four 
xroups of sculpture upon rather lofty and a queerly-stained 
window at each end. As Valentine entered, the place seemed to wear a 
vacant hungry aspect; Iut on turning to the western extremity, he per- 
ceived an interesting couple of full-blown gentlemen on guard, and con- 
cluded, that if they had been trained in that hall, it was clearly no place 
for the genius of starvation, As these two gigantic gentlemen seemed tu 
form the chief attraction, Valentine approached them with 2 view to a 
more minute survey. ‘The first that he examined sported a pair of white 
trousers, which he had outgrown considerably, and he stood in his shirt- 
sleeves grite ready for ection. His breast was adorned with a broad crim- 
‘son scar’, and in his right hand he held a long pole, from the top of which 
hang a ball studded with spikes, invented obviously to puzzle the brains of 
all with whom they might come in immediate contact. This personage: 
Jown very mournfully, al ‘countenance was very much flushed, 
Lrows were adorned with a painted wooden circlet, which conveyed 
10 the imaginative the idea of a wreath of laurels, The other was a bolder 
looking fellow altogether, but even he touked as if he had not for some 
time been quite comfortable in his mind. - lie wore a green tunic, held a 
shield in one hand, aad a spear in the other, while his sword-belt and 
sandals were so painted as tu impart a correct notion of sapphires, rubies, 
aud pearls, 

Just as Valentine had cemcluded his survey of these warriors, two pale, 
thin, diminutive individuals Sppreached. ‘They were Spitalfields weavers, 
and had been conducted 10 that quarter of the world to receive a magiv: 
(crial admonition for bunting an old cow, which, by some stretch of the 
imagination, they had conceived to be a mad bail. 

“My hi, Bill} yot a vunner !” exclaimed one of these young gentlemen. 
“ Jist on'y twig his shanks ! Vy, it'd taken seven yards and a arf o° thrums 
oni'y to minke that ‘ere cove a pair o’ garters 1” 

Vich is Gog and vich is Magog?” inguired his companion, who was 
an emblem of simplicity in his way. 

“Vy him in the smalls !” replied the other, ‘an they both on em cuts 
avay lo dinuer ven they ‘ears that ‘ere elock strike yun.” 

“*Vorker!” observed his companion, as with a knowing wink he 
pointes! to his left shoulder, ** tell that to the mozcen 

“Vel, on’y jist vait till they ‘ears it, an’ then you'll he conwinced,” said 
the othe: Them the on'y two vich Jack the Giant-killer couldn't 
vop,"—an abservation which induced his companion to gaze upon the long- 
Deatded giant with mingled admiration and amazement. 

“Ide? exclaimed Valentine, imparting a deeply indignant tone to the 
great Gog; ‘ what are you staring at—vk 7?” 

‘The greener individual grasped the arm of his guise, and as 4¢ was at 
the moment in the act of shrinking back, the additional impetus knocked. 
hins fairly down, and his friend felf heavily upon him, 

Away! ” eried Gog, through the immediate instrumentality of Valen- 
tine. “How dare you insult’my friend!” exclaimed Magog, through 
precisely the same medium ; ‘ Retreat 1” and the two little terromstricken 
weavers scrambled up with all imaginable alaerity, and rushed towards the 
portal The moment they had reached it, a personage, evidently high in 
office, enveloped in a robe trimmel tastily with fur sud embellished with 
‘an immense fold chain, preceded by a military-looking individual, with a 
marshal’s hat in one hand and a staff inthe other, and a graver-looking 
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person, who carried a remailchly long sword, happened to be proceeding. 
with equivocal solemnity, mio the hall, fiom the gaily emblazoned 
carnage, from which he had yust tlighted. Against those who composed 
thy, truly dignified procession the little weavers ran, most certainly without 
premeditation, and almost unconsciously, but with so much force, that im 
‘an instant the personage adorned with the cham was on the ground, with 
the two little weavers struggling desperately upon him. ‘The bearer of 
the long cword, and the military looking individual, at once drapped their 
chgnity and rushed to his asustance, while several minor officials ted to 
secure the Little weavers, who howerer, to bob through their 
hans Ike a couple of small silver-eels, and succeeded eventually mm getting 
night away 

The ‘afectionate concern manifested by those around towards the Re 

*sonage who had been so unceremoniously laid low was excessive ‘Their 
apprehensions for the safety of his person as a whole, and for the perfect 
integrity of each parucular limb, were unspeakable. “They could not by 
any process make up then minds to beltese that le was unhurt they were 
peifectly certain that he had been in the receipt of some setious injury; 
and it was not until he had earnestly reiterated bis assuances that all was, 
quite right, that the proccssion nioved slowly and solemnly across the hall, 
and then up a flight of steps mto a long narrow passage “To what place 
does that lead !”” mquired Valenune of a person who was standing very 
thoughtfully with hus thumbs stuck firmly im the arm-holes of iis warsteoat, 

*XVbich? That? Ob, to all corts of offices, and rooms, and courts, 
and places,” replied that thoughtful person 

“Indeed !”" observed Valentine, gratetully acknowledging the extremely 
explicit character of ‘he uformavon ; ‘1s there anything of importance 
going forward?!" Why, I s'pose,” said the communicative creature, 

* they're agomng for to hokl a Court of Aldermen, I shouldn't wonder, or 
something of that sort, no doubt, but I don't exactly know; ’ and be 
walked towards the statue of the yneat Lord Chatham, 

In Valentme’s mind the dea of an alderman was associated with all 
that 1 fat Steaming <pectres of barons of beef, venison, turtle, oa-tal, 
and mulligatawny fitied vividly actoss his maguaation the very moment he 
heard the sound of the name — He eypected to see them all with glorious 
countenances, adomed, of course, with rich purple pimples, an noses re- 
semblng fine bunches of grapes, with Souble chine; smmense backs, and 
holkes immeasurable, extending, m fact, so far forward as to render it im- 
possible for any one of them to catch even a ghinpse of bis toes, which, as 
a mitural matter of comse, he conceived must be gouty. Ie had, fiom Ins 
cubist infancy, been led to believe, by every print which Jad even the 
‘mallest pretensions to a faithful portrayal of aldermame charactentstics, 
that all aldermen, and the Lord Mayor especially, must be Lefy-fucu, 
Dioad mdwiduals, whose capactous paunches impasted to them the power 
of gorging and stowmg away quantities of nch food He, therefore, at 
‘once made up his mind to proceed up the passage, placed 2 com into the 
open hand of a penon in alblue atuif gown, ant rejaewed to be showa st 
once into the Court. 

“Tram’ta Court of Aldermen to-lay,” said that person. 

“Well, what 1 it then?” ——‘* It's a Coust of Common Council ” 

‘Indeed | who preudes ?”—** Vy, the I ord Mayor, m course 1” 

‘Qh, that will do.” said Valentine, and into the Chamber he wen'; 
but as he saw a small, thim-faced personage m the char the very pet: 

r 
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sonage, in fact, whom he had seen knocked down by the little weavers— 
he felt perfectly sure thit there must be some mistake! He, theretore, 
came out at once, and addressing the individual in the gown, said, “I 
wanted to go into the offer court !” 

* Vot other court !"——“ Why, the Court of Comman Council.” 

“Vell 1 that is the Court of Common Council !” 

“Indeed,” observed Valentine, with an expression of incredulity ; 

‘when will the Lord Mayor arrive?” 

“The Lord Mayor Aas arrived ! ‘That's him i the cheer,” 

‘Valentine looked as if be meant to pin the man to the wall. ‘Do you 
can to tell me,” said he, “that that little man is the real Lord 

jayor ?” 

“fn course he’s the real un, and nothink else,” replied the man. * Don’t 
you see his gookt chain, and the sword of jistice afore him {7 A 

“Well,” thought Valentine, ‘this is extraordinary. Has he been 
i?” he inquired. 

‘TIL? no; vot made you think of that ere?” 
imply because he seems to be wasted almost wholly away.” 

“Oh, he never was bigger,” replied the man. “He was always the 
game size since I know'd him, and 2 good size too.” 

‘Valentine again felt amazed. _ ‘‘Is it possible,” thought he, ‘that a 
person so small can be the Lord Mayor of London! Why, he is onl; 
the ghost of a Lord Mayor !—the mere skeleton of one! If the whol 
of the aldermen at the present day are anything /iée the same size, what 
a strangely degenerate race they must be !”” 

‘With such reflections as these he re-entered the court, which was really 
an unique and a well-arranged place, not certainly quite so large, but far 
wore elegantly fitted up than the House of Commons was at that period. 

A the extremity sat the president, who, in spite of the unjustifiable 
incredulity of Valentine, was the real Lord Mayor, while on either side 
of the chamber compact tows of civic senators were arranged on re- 
markably well-stuffled benches, and they all looked extremely nice and 
comfortable, except when they ventured to rise, Valentine could not 
help smiling at the change which the mere act of rising induced in the 
countenances of the honourable members generally. When sitting they 
appeared to be perfectly at ease, confidence glowed upon their cheeks, 
and they looked as fierce as Bengal tigers whenever the development of 
ierceness was deemed essential to the safe conveyance of an idea of oppo- 
sition to any sentiment advanced ; but when they rose they became as pale 
as spectres, and actually trembled. There were, however, two or three 
honourable exceptions, who laid about them, right and left, with extra- 
ordinary force and effect, as men who are great among little ones will. 

Valentine had no desire to interrupt business. He, therefore, waited 
with patience until all the important questions of the day bad been duly 
considered, when he felt that he might as well enliven the honourable 
members, of whom the majority—as was indeed under the circumstances 
‘extremely natural—manifested a strong inclination to sleep. 

‘Accordingly, as 2 prosy individual was proceeding’ to explain how 
essential to the security of the city's health it was that a certain Augean 
stable, which formed a short arm of the Thames, should be purified, 
Valentine ventured to cry, “Enough!” making his voice proceed ap- 
Pirently from the other end of the court. 

- “My Lord Mayor,” said the honourable member, who was then on 
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Ins legs, ‘at may, my Lord Mayor, be ‘enough’ for the honourable 
membeis opposite" Lxerythmg im nature 2, ‘enough’ for them hey 
would have things remain as they ate They would have, my Loid 
Mayor, they would have stagnint ‘They would’ have, not 
a huge heap of physical flth ‘bat one chaotic mass of moral much, 
that natuve might wallow m recking corruption ‘They would have, my 
‘Lord Mayor, the city covered with intellectual chichweed, spreadmg its 
contagious imfluence from Temple Ba to Aldgate Pump! —a highly 
poetical observation, which nas loudly cheered by the honourable members 
on the eloquent gentleman side, of whom several cned, satty voce, 
“Walk into him ‘—give it bm home '—sarve lum out!" “They would. 
have,” contmued the speaker, “they would have, my Lord Mayo’ —~ 

“Sit donn |” cned Valentine 

“Oh ' of course ! doubtless, ’ resumed the otator, »n a highly sarcastic 
tone“ They would hike me, my Lord Mavo1, to—— 

“Stich to the question! cred Valentine, * Ihe question,” observed 
the sperher, “1s the very thing to which 1 do stich It is solely in con- 
sequence of my sticking to the question that makes me——' 

“Anidiot'’ ered Valentine ‘* Down? Don tesiate. yourself” 

“Order? onder ' oider '' shouted severrl honowable members, while 
several others chuckled +t the sage of a somewhat Invely scene 

‘© Will the honourable member who w1s pleased to make that observa 
tion stand forth hke a man?” cried the eloquent speaher, very Soudly, and 
with no sconsiderable wrath 

Valentine inquired the name of an honourable member who happened 
to be asleep in one corner of the court, and having ascertained his name 
to be Snobson, poets m various yotces, to call upon Mr Snobson 
for a prompt and unconditional »pology The name was loudly reiterated 

honourable members, who felt sure thtt Snobson was the man, and 
that he was then feigning «sleep, for the sole purpose of wording detection 

At length the calls for $1 ‘Decame 80 Towa, that that gentleman 
awoke, and, after energetically rubbing bu. eyes, begged naturally enough 
to know why he was called upon, seemg that be hid no motion to bring 
before the court His innocence, however, was felt to be assumed, and 
it was held that such an assumption ought not to protect him They 
therefore called still more energetically, “Snobson’ Snobson' accom 
panying that call with the demand for a most ample apology 

Mr Snobson felt confused Je was a stout stumpy person, hut stl! he 
felt confused He looked pale and red alternately, when his complexion 
settled down mto a yellowish blue, and, as the demand for an apology was 
reiterated with mereased zeal, he at Jength said, with all due solemnity — 
“My Tord Mayor, I cant say as I exactly understind the tme natur of 
this ere buemess, but all I’ve got to say 1s, that all I can says ths erc, 
wiz, that af Ive done anybody anyhow wrong, Im willing, in course, to 
make it nght , for theres no indiwidual in this “ere court more reacher to 
apologe for the same ” 

“Apology t apology '” shouted several honourable members 

A, Vet for ‘ot have I done? Tell me that’ cned Mr Snobson, 
‘who really began to get warm upon the sub) 

TF the bosoural member,” observed. the ‘Mayor, with much precision 
and cugnity, ‘made use of the attnbuted to the honourable 
amember, I am sure that the member will perceive the necessity 
which exists for their ime hate withdrawal: 
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ilere the demands for an apology were loudly reiterated by those who 
were anxious to fix upon rope it mattered not, whom a single straw, 
so long as spened to be a political opponent ; for party feeling at 
period’ ran high and, ‘as every question bronght before the vont was made 
a purely Party ‘question, that which had immediate reference to Mr. Snobson 
yeas regarded as an exception by no means “My Lord Mayor,” said the 
honourable accused, calmly, ‘@ pause, during which be had been 
Jooking about him ss if he had lost some dear friend, ‘ Ven J know the 
Percies ‘natur of the acquisation, I'll perceed for to rebut the same, and not 

fore,” 

“Te won't do, Master Snobson ! it won't de, my boy !” cried Valentine, 
ina sonorons, wobbling voice, whose tones, singularly enough, resembled 
those of an honourable member who appeared to’ be deriving much amuses « 
ment from the manifest confusion of the accused. 

‘The Lord Mayor, as soon as he had recovered from the state of amaze- 

ment into which he had been thrown by the anti-senatorial style of that 
ndldress to Mr, Snobson, rose steadily and solemnly, and looking with due 
neverity of aspect in the face of the honourable member whose voice had 
heen so unjustifiably assumed, said :—-‘‘I really am sorry to be compelled 
to make any remark touching the conduct of any honourable member ; but 
1 have @ great public duty to perform, which duty I certainly should not 
perform were I not to say that honourable members should remember that 
they are where they are!” The tail of this rebuke was so pointed, that it 
appeared to picrce the soul of the hononrable member for whom the whole 
of its poi y was designed, for he i tly rose, and, placing his hand 
with much solemnity upon his heart, said :-—"t My Lord Mayor,—Hit it be 
imagined it was me, it's a hutter mishapprezension, ‘cause it wasn't |" 
Why, you know that it was!” shouted Valentine, throwing his voice 
just behind the honourable member, who on the instant turned round with 
the velocity of a whipping-top, and scrutinized the countenance of every 
snember in his vicinity, with the view of ascertaining who had uttered these 
words. 

“Really,” said the Mayor, “these proceedings are most irregular 
and the justice of that observation was duly appreciated by all, save Valen. 
tine, who, with the most reprehensible temerity, exclaimed, “Mind your 
own business !’” and that to the Lord Mayor. 

“Mind my own business!” cried his lordship, utterly shocked at the 
monstrous character of that injunction, ‘ Mind my own business!” he 
repeated, in a still more intensely solemn tone ; and he looked round 

ind held his breath to give his bosom an opportunity of swelling 
ation, and then turned to the Recorder, and said, “Did you 
‘o which the Recorder replied, “No, L never !” 

“Shame! shame!” shouted several honourable members the very 
moment they had recovered the power to shouts 

“Mind my own business !” cried his lordship for the third time, and 
Valentine, regardless of the dignity of the first magistrate of the first city in 
the world, cried out again, ‘Yes! mind your own business |" 

‘A thrill of horror ran clean through the court. Every member appeared. 
to be paralyzed. However cold-blooded, however atrocious, however 
‘unequivocally vile that observation might have struck them as being, it was 
‘one to which they were unable to conceive a safficient answer, Several of 
them made desperate efforts to rise, with the view of protesting against and 
denouncing its spirit ; but every faculty, physical as well as moral, appeared 
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to have forsaken them, and death-like silence for some time prevailed. At 
length his lordship, recollecting what was due to himself as a mayor and as 
a man, broke the spell which had bound him, and said, ‘I demand an 
explanation 1” 

“ An explanatio 





y fanation | ced ig lordship, with agnani 
yi an ex; tion f° cris i ip, wil reat mi imity. 
HI have been tad by some honourable ‘member to inind my own roel 
Tam, I beg to say, Lam minding my own business, I beg the honoarable 
member to understand that it & my own business; and’ beg to inform 
him farther, that so long as I have the honour to occupy this chair, the 
respect which is due to the office 1 have the honour to hold shall be 
enforced!” 

At this moment Valentine had the audacity to make three distinct bursts 
of laughter apparentiy proceed from three different quarters 

““Tewish,” continued his lordship, tugging desperately at his official 
habiliments ; ‘1 wish honourable members distinctly to understand that J 
am not to be insulted. ‘The dignity——"* 

** Dignity !” said Valentine, in a tone of mockery which, 
circumstance, woukl have been extremely culpable, ‘Dignity ! 

“*L repeat it!” cried his lordship, with considerable warmth. “Tlie 
signity of the office to which T have been elected shall descend from me 
untarnished ! "7 

Ueto the chesing whidh this maleate observation elicited. ba eon 
plete died aay, an honorable member, whose ory penn anderson 
ce mact Valentive’s views of what an Alderman welt to be, rose for the 























under any 








purpose of moving a direct vote of censure ; but no sooner had he explained 
the object for which: he bad risen, than Valentine shouted, ‘* Upon whom?” 
and ina moment there were loud cries of “Name ! name! name!" which 
seemed to puzzle the honourable member exceedingly. “I am not,” said 
he, after having held a conference with those around him, ‘in possession 
of the honourable member's name, Lut probably some other honourable 
member will informs me.” Valentine had unfortunately heard but one 
honourable member's name mentioned, and therefore had no hesitation in 
calling out “‘ Snobson !” 

“No, no!” cried that honourable member, starting up and appealing 
energetically lo many other honourable members, who bore instant testi- 
mony to the fact of his being innocent. 

“As far as Tam personally concemmed,” obscrved bis lordship, who had 
‘been struggling to regain his apparent equanimity, "1 should take no 
farther notice of the insulting expression, but I feel it to be my duty as 
chief magistrate-— 

“You a chief magistrate !” cried Valentine, who bad really a great con- 
tempt for the size of his lordship, albeit he held the office in very high 
rept "Now are joking 1" ak 

* Joking !” cried his lordship, with an expression of horror. 

“Do you think that you are fit, now, to be chief magistrate?” said 
Valentine. ‘* Why, you don't weigh above nine stone two!” 

An honourable member, knitting his brows and looking remarkably 
fierce, rose to move that the offensive expressions be taken down ; and 
* Mind your own business 1”—* You a chief magistrate ”—"* Do you think 
that you are fit, now, to be a chief magistrate ?”—and ** Why, you don't 
wweigh above tise stone two,"-<were taien down accordingly. 

“Now,” said that honourable gentleman, ‘1 will not, my Lord Mayor, 
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Jook for precedents with the view of ascertaining how to act in this case, 
for, as conduct like that which we have witnessed is altogether unprece- 
dented, no precedent for such conduct can be found ; but I mean to say 
this, my Lord Mayor, ihat nothing more utterly disgraceful, more des- 
perately atrocious, more palpably irregular, or tore altogether out of the 
‘way, ever occurred in this or any other court, either in this or in any other 
country, laying claim to the highest point in the scale of civilization; and 
all I can say, my Lord Mayor, is this, that such conduct reflects the very 
Jowest and. most abominable pitch of shame upon the honourable member 
—l care not who he is—for he has not the common manliness to avow 
Tike a man the detestable utterance of language on the one hand so 
monstrously vile, my Lord Mayor, and so rash and extremely leather 
headed on the other !” 

‘This burst of indigaant eloquence was hailed with loud cheers, and, as 
the general impression was that the offending party never could, in silence, 
stand such a ide as that, lionourable members looked round with 
considerable anxiety for the rising of the delinquent. For several seconds 
the suspense was profound, when, as the offender failed to come forth, due 
contempt was inspired for the characler of such 2 man, and another member 
rose, with the most perfect self-possession, for the purpose of expressing 
his sentiments on the subject. 

Tt was evident at a glance that this worthy individual was one of the 
most brilliant of the sparkling wits with which civic society is so abundantly 
studded. He appeared to be perfectly at home, and after putting on a 
most fascinating smile, observed,—“ Really, this appears to be 2 very 
queer business ; but that branch of the business which seems the most 
queer is that which refers to your loriship's weight. The honourable 
member complains that your lordship don’t weigh more than nine stone 
two, and his estimale appears to be, as far as it goes, as nearly correct as 
possible; but he contends that your lordship is not a fit and proper person 
to be a chief magistrate, Acanse you don't weigh more than nine stone two ! 
Why, what in the name of all that's rational would he have a chief magi- 
strate weigh? Would he like to have every lotd mayor a huge mountain of 
flesh—a human porpoise? Would he have him elected by weight, with 
the standard fixed at twenty or five-and-twenty stone?” 

*1de ought certainly to have a little flesh upon his bones,” cried Valentine, 
throwing his voice behind the speaker. 

“Flesh 1” cried the worthy and eloquent member, wheeling sharply 
round, ‘+A little flesh! Upun my word this is very extraordinary, An 
errot has been engendered in the minds of the ignorant —an error 
which has clescendesl, in fact, from generation to generation with the 
most hereditary regularity, until it has partaken of the character of an heir- 
Joom—that aldermen possess all the extemal characteristics of gluttons, in 
consequence of their assuned unconquerable inclination to feed to satiety, 
when, in point of fact, aldermen, instead of being gorgers, and crammers, 
anu stowers away of immense masses of food, are decidedly the most 
abstemious body of men in existence. I know—nay, we all know, that 
aldermen, like bishops, are, to please the morbid taste of the vulgar, 
represented as persons with red, bloated cheeks, mulberry noses, and im- 
Tense corporations, although the crest majority of them are extremely 
narrow-bellied, with no peculiar propensity to obesity ; but when J hear an 
honourable member of this court, who must know all the aldermen 
personally, contend that @ man is unfit to fill the office of chief magistrate 
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because he don’t weigh above nine stone two, 1 mmst say, that in.the 
annals of gueer affarrs, @ queerer don’t stand upon record.” 

‘Thus novel and eloquent speech did not appear to give generall satisfac: 
tion Ttas true the worthy aldermen present—of whom there were sevcral 
—held thetr savoury Ineath, and endeavoured—with a virtuous view, 
doubtless—to swallow the behef that they really were very abstemious 
men , but the commoners, who had been m the habit of looking forward 
Nuh ‘dehght to the grand penodical feasts, kevnly felt that af such an 
rahospttable, hungry idea as! that of abstemiousness being held to be ane of 
the civic virtues weie to obtain, the glowmng members of the corporation 
would be frozen into whole-hog tectotallers, and the Mansion-honse stsell 
would be metamorphosed, eventually, ita n shivering temperance den 
‘That so revoltmg @ state of things ought by no means to be promoted, 
they were perfectly and natwzally convinced , they therefore felt it m- 
cumbent upon them, as cians, to repuchate the notion with sovereign, 
contempt, and, 1s Valentine perceived the expression of this fechng 10 be 
almost universal, he rased aloud laugh at the conclusion of the worthy 
memiber's oration, which was promptly tesponded to in tones of bitter 


ron 

“is hall werry well for the cout to be merry, ? said an honomable 
member, when the laughter had subsided, “Dut touchmg the hinsult ! 
vot about that '—the indigmty showcied ‘upon the che! that’s vot I 
mean for to contend shold be noticed ” 

“Vot a hanimal!” said Valentine, ““evssperating the 4, and com 
temning the correct pronounciation of the wowell ” 
“Such Iinguage,”” cred his lordship, “ cannot be tolerated 
“Why dont you, then, make hum’ spcak better?” cued Valentine, 
wluch was certaualy, ‘under’ these circumstances, very reprehensible 

“Order '” exclaimed the Lord Mayor, “1 will not sit here to be thus 
insulted? "——-"" Shame ? shame !” shouted several honourable mumbers 
sumultaneously, while his lordship conferred with the Recorder ‘It’s 
perfectly disgraceful '” cried soveral others, but the mayority were smuling 
as if they enjoyed it 

“T do not,” said hus lordsinp, having taken the opinion of his legal 
adver, ‘hy any means envy the feehngs of those honourable members 
whose ‘conduct this day his been so highly disereditable, but I do hope 
and trust that they vill refect upon the course they have adopted, and as 
1 Gnd it impossible to recall due attention to business, I have only to add 
that this court 1s adjourned His lordship then rose, and as the honour- 
able members were formmg themselves ito groups, with the view of 
expressing then private opinions on the subyect, Valentine left them to 
revel m conjecture, and quietly quitted Guldball. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
Shows what a Conscience Goodman's Liother had. 


Tr has been said that some men have no conscience, but if such men there 
be, they must be without souls Be this, however, as tt may, it 15 certain 
that Walter had a conscience , and one, too, which belonged emphatically 
to the working class of consciences—a conscience which delighted in the 
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cultivation of moral thorns, which pricked and stung him day and night. 
‘His brother's form was perpetually in his ‘‘mind’s eye ;” Vis brother's 
voice as perpetual in his imagination’s ear : nature's sweet restorer 
‘was conquered ‘sod Kicked about by nature's grim disturber. Nor were 
the minds of his amiable family much more at ease ; forasmpch as they 
‘had no ‘ise knowledge of whereabouts of Goodman, they were 
induced by the horrible slate of Walter's nerves to apprehend that he had 
either murdered him, or caused him to be murdered, but dreaded tat only 
in consequence of such an event being calculated to bring down upon him 
the vengeance of the law. 3 

“It's of no use,” observed Mrs. Walter, w evenings after the furni- 
tore had been sold by private contract ; ‘it isn’t of the slightest earthly 
use attempting to go on in this way. I must have a separate bed. I 
really cannot sleep with you-—I cannot, indeed ; for you talk, and groan, 
and and throw your arms about, and Aick/—'m sure ‘my legs are 
nothing but one mass of bruises. I can’t endure it—I really cannot if you 
go on in this way, and so it don’t signify talking !” 

“T's very uupleasant 1” olnerved Mrs. Jforace, sympathetically, 
It’s really dreafal, my dear? I wonder that 7 don't catch my deatli. 
‘There was only last night—you know how tired 1 was?—well, 1 hadn't 
been aslecp five minutes when he turned ou his right side, and off all the 



























clothes went !—-biankets, sheet, counterpane, —everything was off." 
ringers Js for all the woud ike my Liorace, when he comes home a 
little bit tipsy.” 

bs ‘Of eourse 1” cried Horace,“ What iy it I don't dut” 

*«Why, yout know you do everything that's disagreeable, then ; you tw 


avout and snore, ani—. 
‘Now you lvesch it snore come, that’s pood you won't heat 
that to-night! 1 never snore ; Ud sco the action { I detest it—I can't 
snore.”"——-~"* My goodness, Morace ! 
Yo you mean ta make me believe that if J were to try to snore and 
grunt like a jolly old hog, I shoukin’t wake myself” 
+ Well,” said Mrs, Walter, “I don't know, I'm sure, who it was 5 bat 
phen you sept in the neat room tous, know one of you used to make & 


horrilile noise.” 

“Why, of course {that was Pull!” ob-erved Horace, "she's a regular 
‘out-and-out snorter.”"-—" Why, good pracious, Horace 

“' Well, your father never snores,” said Mrs. Walter, I must say that ; 
Dat he does kick most cmelly.” ——“ Well, some more grog !” grow led 
‘Walter, whose obsequious manners had heen changed into those of a beat, 
‘and whose countenance developed! a fixed and sullen gloom, 

“Don't drink any more, there's a love!” said Mrs, Walter, ‘you've 
hail five very strong classes already. If you do, it must be a very little, 
‘and that very weal.” 

“Here, pash it this way !—U'Il mix for myseli" And be did mix, and 
having swallowed the greater part of the mixture, his muscles appeared t0 
bbe a little relaxed, and he made a very lamentable effort to sing 


























“ Aynhcer Van Dunk, coho never got drunk, 
‘Sigpad brandy and water gaily ; 
He quenched his thirst with two quarts of the frst, 
Toa pint of the latter, daily, 
Toa Bint of the latter, daily” 
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‘The governor's getting mops and brooms,” whispered Horace to his 
amiable spouse. “J say,” he ia addressing his venerable father, 
“won't you have a cheroot? Here's an out-and-onter here! and he 
picked out the blackest and strongest he could find, which Walter took, 
and began to smoke desperately. 

“Try him now,” whispered the senior Mrs, Gooaman, 

“Well, how do you like it?” cot ae 

“Not at all: it's particularly nasty,” replied Walter, “but anything to 
drive the bive devils Sway a 


* Begone, dull care! I pr'ythee begone from me!” 
I say, old girl ! let's have a bow! of punch 


*Uany pain or care remain, 
Lets dronon it in a bo—o—owl.? 


Who cares? who cares, eh? Give us a kiss, old girl! Why don't yor 
i Come, let's have a song all round !” 
the thing was well managed,” said Horace, “ wasn’t it?” 

“No, not at all! he saw me ;—it wasn't well managed.” 

“*L wonder how he liked it,’ * Ask him !” cried Walter, directing, 
lis cyes to a vacant part of the room, ‘There ! ask him !—there he is !”* 

« Where?" shouted Horace, as he, his wife, and mother turned te tix. 
spot to which Walter still pointed, 

“Why, there! Are you blind? He has been standing up there for the 
Jast hour !”” 

“Good gracious ! how you frighten me!” exclaimed Mrs, Goodman, 
‘You make my blood run cold, It’s just the way you went on last night. 
‘You would have it that he was standing at the foot of the bed.” 

“And so he was !—but who cares?” and he nodded to the space to 
which he had pointed, and emptied the glas. ‘Well, why don’t you 
sing? Here, mix some more Bog. 

“7 say, where have you stot 

** Don't I tell you he’s there!" 

“Oh, nonsense! but where did you take him tot” 

Walter pushed the candles aside, and having closed one eye to make the 
other more powerful and steady, looked earnestly at Horace, ands: 
“Don’t ask any questions. Now, where's this brendy-and-water 1 
treacherous crew ! They ‘no right to let him out ! hey promised they 
wouldn’t, so tong as I kept up my payments ; yet there he is now!” An 
he covered his eyes vith his hazde and sank Yack in the chair, in which, 
yielding to the combined influences of brandy and tobacco, he soon fell 
asleep. 

**He bas dropped off,” said Horace; ‘don't wake him. I never 
belote sam hina shore ball a0 Ear gone.” 

“Bat how strange !” said Mrs. Goodman, ‘tis it not? There is, how- 
ever, one consolation : I think he hasn’t rushed into extremes.” 

“No, that's Jetty certain,” said Horace, “ut where can he have 
stowed him? ‘That puzzles me above a bit. He couldn't have cocked 
him into a workhonse; nor could he well have fixed him in prison, It 
certainly is about the rammest thing I ever heard of.” 

* Probably,” suguested Mrs, Goodman, *‘he bas sent him abroad.” 

“Not a bit of it,” cried Horace; ‘he’s somewhere near at hand 
























1” inquired Horace, 
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Besides, you know, he isn’t a fool; he wouldn't be kept there, Hush! 
he added sharply, for Walter at the moment gave a convulsive start. 
“That's the way he goes on throughout the night,” gently whispered 
‘Mrs. Goodmay, ““ Hush, listen !—he’s dreaming ! 


“ There are a Kind of men so loose of soul, 
Thak in their slecb will mudter their affairs,” 


and one of this “kind” was Walter. 

“Now, do your worst !” cried he, folding his arms with an sir of 
defiance,’ ‘10 your worst—1 am safe !—~The certificate—that was the 
authority. —Well, I know it! what of that? And so you were—you 
‘were mad !—No, not at all {—Why, for your safety !—Look to those, 
who certified.—Not a word !—Do I_am ready to defend myselt !— 
Coot ! very cool I—Never ! don’t believe it,” Having uttered these sen- 
fences, as if in answer to a series of interrogatories, he curled his lip 
proudly; but in tossing his head, he struck it against the back of the 
chair with so much force, that he awoke on the mstant, and started up, 
facsiming, “Oh, you shall pay dearly for that—that blow shall be your 
last! Now !”! 

“Walter !” exclaimed Mrs. Goodman, who, with the assistance of 
Horace, sustained him, ‘* Walter ! awake !”” 

“Did you not see him strike me ?”~——‘* No, no—he is not here.” 

“How can you tell me that 2—why there he stands now! Am I not to 
Delieve my own eyes? Have you all tamed against me? Curse you all! 
Why do you hold me?—I’ll ‘strangle him !—Why do you hold me?” 
And he stared again wildly, and pointed to the imaginary form of him 
whom he had injured. “Let me yo!” he continued, struggling with 
additional violence. ‘Am I to be pinioned here, while he thus tnumphs 
over me?” 

“Come, come,” said Horace, “ fight it out another time. I'll bet ten. 
fo one, you can beat him ; but let's have a clear stage, you know, and no 

vour." 

«My dear Walter, wake up,” said Mrs. Goodman ; “it is only a dream, 
Indeed, he is not here, love—he is not, indeed !” 

“No, he isn’t here now ; you have Set him escape !” 

“Never mind, take it out of him to-morrow,” said Horace, ‘He has 
got no bottom, you know; he never had. Come, governor, come ;” and 
as Waiter had sunk into their arms in a state of exhaustion, they quietly 
carried him up to bed, 

“The murder’s out now," said Horace, returning into the perlour. 
“He has put the old boy into some private mad-house ; there can’t be 
two opinions about it, I see it all now. 

“ gracious me—impossible !” exclaimed Mrs, Goodman ; “why, 
hee is not mad.” 

“Oh, that makes no sort of odds at all,” rejoined Horace. 

“* But surely they wouldn’t take him in unless he were?” 

“Wouldn't they! what does it matter to then whether a man's mad or 
not, 50 Jong as he’s paid for? I could shove the old govemor there to- 
‘morrow, if I chose ; and he could do the same for me. It doesn’t matter 
a straw bee ft is, here. Falght for felts couple of mad don, the 
major whom are to fa-sovereign, and 'l si 
away like rattlesnakes.” ex ee ee 
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“* What, without knowing whether a man’s msane or not?” 

“Without knowmg—what 25 it to them? ‘They are called in to certify , 
they are paid to do 50 , so they do certify, and pochet the com ” 

“\ ont perfectly astonish me '” exclaimed Mrs Goodman 

“That s good '—Astonish tou ’—Why, one half the world would be 
sstomshed to lear how the thing 1s arranged by these medical snobs ? 

“<Bat they enamine them, eI oe aay 

“Not a bit of it! They will ceitrfy without even seein, 
the ‘patent’, and af ore take the isocile 3 gaat fine: they question 
‘him, 1nd harass lum, and put kim 1n a most uncomfortable state of eacite 
iment, in order that they may satisfy their beautiful consciences that he 15 in. 
reality msine ’ 

“ But isn t that very wrong?” 

* “Why, its very convement Of course, if we come to the uchts of 
the thing, it 1s clewr that no man should be confined m any one of thie 
dens until his case had been fully and publicly investigated But that 
wouldnt auswer They would never he able to get a sane man out of the 
way, however rich he mught be, if that system were adopted ” 

* but how do ae manage it? imquned Mrs Goodman 

“Suppose, non, I wanted to lock up the governai—ncll, I lave only 
to wnte to the propnetor of one of these private bastules hhe this — 

«$19, —I beg you will send me two blank forms of order and certificate 
1o morrow mormng, together with two stout keepers, for a very violent 
patient, who 1s dangeious, and whom 1 desire to commit 10 your cure, and 
if you will send also two doctors to certify, it will save 1 deal of trouble, 
and much oblige * 

“Well, at the time appointed, m walk the doctors, who bore the old 
governo: with 1 senes of out and out questions, until ‘they evcite him to 
such a pitch of glory, that he threatens, very natutally, to hich them out, 
of the house , and he no sooner eaches this point of the compass, tian 
they call in 1 couple of coal heaving hecpers, who clap a stratt jacket, or 2 
pur of handcuffs upon him without any further ceremony, ind bundle him 
off, with the certificrte signcd, to the bastile to which they belong 

* And would jou be justified in domg this by law?” 

“Law What should I eae about hw? Taw has little to do with 
pmate lunatic asylums Once in, the poor devils are booked for the 
whole distance it must Le, imdeed, an extraordinary occurence which 
enrbles them exer to get out There they are, and there they stich so 
tong as the payments ‘ue hept up, and when they die, why what docs it 
matter where or how they wre burned? If they are murdered, it s just the 
same thinz no mguest 1s held upon the body The coroner has no power 
there,—not a bit of it,—-nothing of the sort ” 

“This seally appears tome,’ sud Mrs Goodman, ‘tobe vay dreadful , 
but of course they are well teated *” 

“+ Oh t of course '” returned Horace, rromcally, ‘of course, they have 
‘every comfort in Iife, and all ats luxunes The proprietor as patd for ea h 
so much 1 year , and of course he dont want to mike anything out of 
them! He ts generally a mild, out and out nice man—whose humanities 
are conspicuonsly developed—and he all the money he recetves, no 
doubt, in admunistenng to their necessities, and becomes at once so. 
fond of them, that he never parts with one af be can possibly help it, 
while the payments continue to be regular 

‘At this moment the cry of Murder! ws hear! from above, and that 
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was suocteded by a heavy crashing fall. Mrs. Goodman gave a shrill 
scream and fainted be Horce rushed into the bedroom of Walter, whom 
he found lying prostrate upon the floor. On being raised he was perfectly 
insensible, and it was some considerable time before animation could 
de restored ; and when it was, his delirium continued wild and powerful. 
Vorace, therefore, consented to sit up all night ; and having sent his wife 
and mother to bed, got a bottle of brandy ancl a box of cheroots, and then 
dropped into a large easy chair with appropriate resignation. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Whe Widero's Victim. t 


As Valentine sat in his own room alone the evening on which the 
sonscience of Walter had dey ‘itself to his amiable family, won- 
dering what had become of the card which had been given to him’ by the 
father of the lovely creature whom he had rescued from ‘Old Father 
4 "the servant of the widow with whom he lodged knocked gently 
at the door, and having entered, said, *'O, ifyou ple, sir, misseses com- 
pliments, and says she hopes you'll excuse the liberty, but she has a title 
party to-night, and she will be so happy if you'll join “em, as she's sure it 
must be fonesome to Le here alone.”” 

“Your mistress is very polite,” said Valentine; “1 do myself the 
pleasure,—Oh, have you seen a small glazed card about the room ?”" 

“No, T haven't sir—leastways, not to my knowledge ; but if I should 
see” 

“T have it {” said Valentine, “My compliments to your mistress ; 1"Il 
‘be down in five minutes.” 

Mdwough it may probably be inferred from Valentine's exclamation, 
“T have it!” that he had it, he had it not ; but simply recollected at the 
moment that he hacl left it in the pocket of the steward’s striped jacket, 
which had heen lent to him to go on shore at Gravesend. Ie knew not 
the name of the steward, nor did he know the name of the vessel to which 
he belonged, but then—which was certainly the next best this he knew 
the name of the wharf from which she started, He, therefore, at once 
made up his mind to go down to that particular wharf the next morning, 
with a view to the recovery of the card, and procecded to join his fair 
Jandlady’s party in the parlour, 

Now of ail the speculations tending to confer honuur upon the learned, 
there is probably no one so eminently calculated to send a man down 
to posterity, as that which las reference to the origin of personal names. 
"That there are so many Smiths may be easily accounted for, seeing that 
there are so many Smiths—namely, white Smiths, black Smiths, silver 
Smiths, gold-Smiths, lock Smiths, coach Smiths, gun Smiths, and so on, 
whose descendants have assumed the pure name ; although clearly the son 
of the first Mr, Smith should have called himself Smithson ; the son of 
‘Mr. Smithson, Smithsonson ; and the son of Mr. Smithsonson, Smithson- 
sonson ; of, for shortness, Smithsonsonsgrandson. This, however, might 
have been very fairly objected to, on the ground that such @ course, 
however proper, woukl, in a few generations, have drawn the names of 
the descendants of the original Smith to a somewhat inconvenient length, 
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But how the thousands, nay, the miilions of names which are to be met 
with m civilved society were ouginslly got hold of by our ancestora respect- 
avely, 18 2 question which opens the widest field for antiquanan research. 
‘They who should enter tus glonous field might meet with a few roper 
names of @ very queer character : they might, mdeed, be for a time, in 
some shght degree, glonously puzzled ; but there could be no doutt of 
their eventual success, if they boldly and resolutely proceeded upon 
the just and eterna) principle that every effect must have a cause 

‘Now st hap that Valentine’s landlady Bossersod the name of Smug- 
man. ‘Lhat she got st from her late lamented husband 1s manifest, |aut how 
did the orignal Sim mn obtain it? Well, at may at once be observed, 
that Mrs, Smugman had been langushing m a weary state of widowhood 
for nearly twelve months, and that, however ardently she might have loved 
“the name of Smugman at one time, she then had on equally ardent desire 
to change st Her husband had been mm the navy, and fiom the Admuralty 
she received, m consequence, seventy pounds per annum, to which she was 
entitled so jong, but only so long, as she remained a witon—a practice 
whose tendency 1s far more immoral than the wise men by whom it was 
established conceived ; for, as the annmitants camot legally mur without 
sacrificing their respective annuities, the temptation to marry illegally 1s 
sometimes too strong to be seuisted by those who do not m reahty prize 
virtue 23 it ought to be prized, above ail other sublunary blessings 

‘That such considerations, however, entered not mto the heid of Mrs, 
Smugman, all are bound to beheve; for, mdependently of her beng stnetly 
\irtuous, she had her eye upon two most respectable bachelor—namely, 
Mr Foxglove, a qmet bank-clah, and Mi Cranhey, a moncy-mahing 
groce:, the latter of whom she did rather prefer, but in consequence solely 
Of his wealth being calculated to cause the mutch on her part to obtam the 
direct sanction of piudence 

‘The gentleman Spon, whom this preference was bestowed was a sour 
looking, porcupine-headed person, whose smiles were so forced, that they 
gave pam to all who beheld them , yet the widow was conversing with him 
vey affechonatcly when Valentme entered the room A vanety of greetings 
and fussy introductions to the ladies and gentkinen, who were engiged m 
the game of speculation, were mmedhately consequent on his eiree, for the 
far widow really felt honoured by his presence, and scarcely knew how to 
Jonze bim enough 

It soon became manifest, however, to Valentine, that Crankey by no 
‘means apptoved of these attentions , that he looked darh and dreadful, and 
scowled very funously, both at the witow and at him; and as he sabse> 
quently made himself particularly disagreewble, mdulging occasionally 10 
certain very pointed insmuations having teference to the impropnety of 
such attentions to young men m geneial, Valentine resolved on punishing 
Mr Crankey for its beat-hhe behaviour. 

“What a sour old cab, to be sure, ’ sad he, makiig his voice apparently 
proceed from the speculation table "1 cant say] admue the taste of 
‘Mrs_Smugman " 

“Indeed '" muttered Crankey, Lmttng Ins black bushy brows, and 
looking rovnd the table m question, in order to ascertain who it was that 
had spoken ‘My presence,” he added, addresiag Mrs Smugman, 
“(doesn't appear to be very agreeable to some of your friends!" 

“Qh, nonsense" observed Mrs Smugman *Tr's nothing but a silly 
yemark. ‘There’s no meanmg mm s—nonsense !”” 
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“You should not invite persons to meet me, Mra. Smugman, who are 
capable of making silly remarks with no meaning in them.” 

‘he widow bit her lips, but said nothing. Mr. Crankey, however, was 
by no means disposed to be silent ; for he enlarged rather elogaently ‘pon 
the fact of bis not having come there that evening to be insulted. 

“Did you ever!” cried Valentine, throwing his voice in the same 
direction.” ‘* The fellow's a bear!” 

Gentlemen,” said the widow, apy jing the table asa burst of sure 
prise had been induced by the fact of a lady having turned up the ace alter 
selling the king for five-pence-halfpenny, ‘I reatly must beg of you not to 
‘indulge in unpleasant obeervations™ 

‘The whale of the speculators stared at the widow, with an expression of 
amazement. “You must remember,” continued that lady, ‘thet Mr. 
Crankey is my friend, as you are all my friends, and I should not like td 
hear an unpleasant observation applied to any one of you.” 

“Mr. Crankey, I’m sure, must be mistaken,” observed one of the gen- 
tlemen at the table. ‘1 have heard no such observation made.” 

“But I have !” growled Crankey. 

“* Well, all I can say is, that / have heard nothing of the sort,” returned 
the gentleman, 

“Nar have I," cried the whole of the speculators in a breath, which was 
Jiterally the fact, for they had all been too busy turing up prematurely and. 
estimating the value of the best card tamed in proportion to the wealth of 
the pool, to pay attention to anything else. 

‘Mr, Crankey was not satisfied ; but the speculators were~that Mr. 
Crankey had been mistaken, and the merry game procecdled. 

Valentine had by this time understood the precise terms ‘spon which Mr. 
Crankey and the widow were, and very naturally felt that the sooner such 
amatch was completely broken off, the better it would be for the lady ; 
and although he clearly recognized the Fight of that lady to choose and to 
judge for herself, he resolved that she should become that evening acquainted, 
with Mr, Crankey’s disposition, of which she really appeared to be totally 
ignorant, 

“Come,” said the widow, after a very awful pause, during which 
Crankey looked as black asa thunder-cloud just on the point of bursting, 
“what say you to a rubber? 

“T Anything you like, ma'am,” sai Crankey “Tam rendy for anything!" 
anil he hurlesi at the speculation-table » dark look of defiance. 

“Well, come, you'll cut in, wilt you not 
dressing Valentine, whom she honoured with one of her sweetest smiles, 
which appeared to make Crankey's blood boil. 

Valentine expressed his willingness to join them, and when they had cut, 
he had Crankey for a partner, and their opponents were Wrightman and 
Voxglave, who really were very quiet, gentlemanly men. 

By the style of his play, it very soon became manifest that Crankey’s 
whole soul was in arms, and he devoted so much attention to the noise 
from the speculation-table—applying almost every observation to himself—- 
that in playing the very first hand he revoked. ‘The fact was duly noticed 
by Mr. Foxglove, who at once enforced the penalty. ‘Then you mean 
to play the strict game?” said Crankey, with much earnestness. 

“Of course, my dear sir, we play the game |” 

“Very well. As you please. it makes no odds to me: not a bit,” 
id Mr.Crankey, shuffing the cards with unequivocal desperation, “Now, 
alr! it’s my deal.” 
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“Qh, he can't play 1" whispered Valentine, throwing his voice behind 
‘Mr. Crankey as he dealt, Mr Crankey looked round, and albeit he 
smply sad, ‘Can't he!” the consequence was a musdeal, 

«Who the devil can deal cards or play, or do anything, w th such inter 
ruptions as these?” exclaumed Crankey. 

“WW hat interruptions 2” inquired Mr. Foxglove. 

“Why, these ungentlemanly o} these whisperings and titter- 
ings while a man 1s dealing ” 

"7 heard no observations,” said Mr. F< 

“But I did, sir ‘I am not deaf, sir, af other people are !” 

*T told you he couldn’: play,” ened Valenune, throwmg his voice emong 
the speculating people. Crankey rose and gnashed his teeth with cone 
aderable violence, and grasped the back of kus char with great energy 

and firmness, and after having taken a comprehensive view of the specu 
lating group, cned, “Indeed! If he cant he'll play sow any day 1n the 
week for what you like. It makes no odds to me; from a crown to ten 
\ and he pngled what money he had in his pocket, with the view 
of imparting the conviction that he was aman of scue considerable sub- 
stance The entue party looked at Mr. Crankey with an expression of 
wonder, but as no one accepted the challenge, he hurled a look of con- 
tempt upon the speculators im the ite, and eventually resumed his 
seat, ‘The game was then continued, but Mr. Crankey was so eacited 
that he was unable to recollect a card that had been played, is 
opponents were making almost every trick, and the game looked par- 
ticularly desperate, when as Wnghtman was considering which card he 
should neat lead, Valentine made it appear that Mr. Foxglove softly whis- 
pried, “Diamonds,” which bappened to be tramps, and sccordinghy 
\\ nightman, conceiving that his partner had ahand wluch would al 
before it, a diamond was led. “Oh! that’s it, ss at?” cned Crankey, 
sarcastically, throwing up his cards “I hnew st was something of that, 
thought we were playing the game !”" 

“* And so we are,” said Mr, Foxglove, ‘ are we not?” 

“Do you call intimations, siz, playing the game?” 

«What do you mean?” said Mr Foaglove. 

‘“* Why, this is what I mean, su,—that you had no nght to tell you 

er to lead trumps, sir! ‘That's what I mean '” 

“* F tell roy partner to lead tramps '—I deny it, sir, flatly deny it,” and 
the denial was so palpably barefaced in the eyes of Mr, Crankey, that he 
wes at the moment too utterly astounded to reply 

“You are making yourself very disagreeable,” continued Mr. Foxglove, 
“<1 wall not descend to argue the point, but m order to prove that I did 
not call for trumps, there are my cards, air; I have not a single trump in 
my hand,” and the cards were duly placed upon the table 

“7 have the trumps,” sud Valentine, exhibitmg no less than seven, 
which would of necessity have carned the game; but that game was of 
course clamed by Mr. Foxglove, in consequence of Crankey having thrown 
up his hand. 

“You are satisfied, I hope,” smd Mr Foxglove “I prenme that 

are satisfied Come, if we are to Bley tbe ame, for heaven’s sake, 
‘ar, let us play xt pleasantly, I hate to any dispute,” 
{fou must lave been maitken,” itevapted the wxdow, who begen 
«You must have been ” the wdow, who 
to be really ashamed of hrs conduct, and to recognize the justice of 
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Mr. Foxglove’s observations, very much to the satisfaction of that 
gentleman, 2 

“T tell you I heard diamonds called, Mrs. Smugman 1” cried Crankey, 
with a Took which seemed to chill the widow's blood. “ Isn’t a man to 
Delieve his own ears?” 

“Then it must have been mentioned at the speculation-table, 

T don't know where it was mentioned ma’am, nor do I care; I only 
know it was mentioned, and that’s enough for me.” 

“* Well, said Valentine, ‘ shall we have another game?” 

“Oh, with all my heart {” said Mr. Fc 

« We'll see them once more, Mr.Crankey ?” said Valentine ; and as that 
gentleman di ly consented, the cards were again dealt. Mr. Crankey 
mnade the first three tricks, but just as hewas about to lead off for the fourth, 

throwing his voice immediately bebind him, whispered, , 
* I'm obliged to you; but I play my own game I want no 
advice, no instruction,” said Crankey, turning round with a most unamiable 
scowl, of course expecting to find some gentleman at his elbow, but as 
he could s¢e no one standing on the right, he twirled round to the left, 
and as he couldn't find any one near him at all, he ted spades in the 
spirit of opposition, His hand happened to be a good one; and as it 
enabled him to score seven points, he took a deep sip of brandy-and- 
water, with a huge pinch of snuff as an obligato accompaniment, and 
began in reality to sel a little better. 

“*T wish to goodnass he would go,” said Valentine, assuming the voice 
ofafemale, "Do you?” said Crankey, inspiring at that moment a fresh 
stock of indignation. “If yon do madam, why I shall stop all the 
Jonger 1” and he honoured the speculators indiscriminately with a purely 
sardonic smile, and waved his hand very gracefully, and bowed with great 
politeness, and then, with a look of supreme contempt, tumed round to 
examine his cards, “* What a comical wretch!” said Valentine, assuming 
a totally different voice, 

“A wretch, siz! a comical wretch !” cried Crankey, starting upon his 
legs. ‘* What do you mean by a wretch ?” 

“« Far goodness’ sake, what #s the matter?” cried the widow, 

“The matter ma'am ?—this is the matier! I did not come here to be 
insulted, ma’am, grossly insulted !”” 

** Who has insulted you,—-who,—who is it?” 

“Who is it, ma'am? ” Why it’s one of your /riendsthat's who it is!” 

“ But which of them ?”——*“ What do I'care ¥” cried Crankey ; and he 
tamed from the widow and dropped upon his chair, with force which 
most powerfully tested the stabihty of its bottom, 

Tad young Love been lingering in the heart of the widow, in order to 
sulvocate Crankey’s cause at that moment, his retreat would have been 
perfectly certain ; but—as the widow preferred Mr, Crankey to Mr. Fox- 
glove, only because of his being more weslthy, she simply acknowledged 
his politeness by a bow, and took no further notice of the matter, 

‘* What's trumps?" cried Crankey. ‘If people think that 7’m to be 
insulted, they’re mistaken,—I can tell ’em——ss mistaken as ever they 
were in their lives.” 

“Oh, indeed 1" said Valentine. 

“Yes, indeed!” cried the victim, again to the speculation- 
table ; “why, I could buy up the whole kit, if that’s what you mean !” 
“There's the knave to beat,” said Valentine, in his natural voice. 
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+1 see there's the knave to beat,” cried Crankey, dashing down the 
queen with extraordinary force. 

Well, well,” said Valentine, calmly; “don’t be angry with me.” 

“Who the devil, sir, can help belag angry? Care me, if it ain't 
encugh to tum the’ very sweetest disposition into verjuice. But T won't 
Stand it! They've got the wrong marr—T can tell em ! 

At this moment a burst of merriment proceeded from the speculation- 
tale, snd Mn Crankey immediately started up again and commenced an 
active scrutiny ; but as he found all) save one, laughing heartily at the fact 
of has one having given seven-pent-balfpenn fr the gucen, when be had 
both the ace and che king in his own hand, Mr. Crankey again resumed 
his seat muttering something which sounded ‘not much like « blessing. 

“« Your play, sir,” observed Mr. Foxglove. 

“Tknow it” cried Crankey, who could not then bear to be spoken to. 

“Hearts,” whispered Valentine, assuming the voice of Mr. Foxglove + 
and the ace of hearts was led by Ite, Fonglove's partner; which Crankey 
fe sooner poteivey than he started up agai dashed the cas upon the 
fable, and, having bivled upoa those around hitn a withering look of score, 
placed one of his arms majestically beneath his coat tails, and bounced 
Pat of the room, ; 

His departure was hailed with satisfaction by all, and the remainder 
of the evening was spent most agreeably, The speculators played until 
twelve, then bad sopper, and then sang tome good songs an He, Fax: 

ove, who was really a very decent fellow, had that night the high satis: 
faction of hearing the amiable widow acknowledge that Ze was the absolute 
master of her heart. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Contains a Bird's-eye View of Goodman's unemviable Position, 


ALTHOUGH it may be very profoundly contended that use is second 
nature, and that afilictions, however poignant, lose their virtue in time 
although theorists, in illustration, may bring forth the fact of a man havi 
‘been sentenced 10 sleep upon spikes so loug that, when compulsion had 
ceased, he still stuck to his spikes when he wanted to sleep, asa matter of 
comfort—it seems to be abundantly clear that there are certain states of 
existence which, however much used to them men may become, shut out 
all prospect of reconciliation. 

Goodman was an universal-happiness man. He delighted in contending. 
that happiness was equally difused ; but from the moment of his incarce- 
ration in Dr. Holdem's den, his views on that subject had changed. It 
‘mmay appear at first sight extraordinary that a man of fixed principles like 
Goodman shouid have been so inconsistent ; but Jest his inconsistency 
should be deemed reprehensible, it will be perfectly proper to describe the 
exact process by which the change in his opinions on this matter had been 
wrought, 

co about eight o'clock on the moming after the seizure, that 1 
fellow, unlocking the door of the cell in which Goodman had spent a most 
horrible night, shouted, “Now then ! up with you! d'ye hear?” 

Goodman, at the moment, involuntarily shrank from the scowl of this 
Tuffian. He however soon recovered his self-possession, and attempted to 

z 
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es, ak one every’ Senb'sin stl ic seve, that a sank back groaning 
vith agony. 
© Now: then t Come, none of that rubbish! It won't do here !”_, 

“My man,” said Goodman, “ pray, pray, don’t be harsh. Iam 
100 iil,~T really am too ill to rise.” 

“We'll see about that,” cried the rufften, catching hold of the edge of 
the mattress, and with a’ sudden jerk flinging poor Goodman upon the 
floor. ‘Tumble ap with you! I’m not going to stay here all day !” 

Goodman made another desperate effort to rise; but the pain which 
akern a that effort at once caused him to sink back, 

“Oh! I’m not going to stand all this here, you know !” shouted the 
fellow, as he seized him by the throat and dragged him up. 

“If Lam to be murdered,” cried Goodman, “be merciful ; kill me at 
‘once ;—don't ! pray don’t torture me thus : 

“Do what?” cried the ruffian, ing his fist, and grinding his hu, 
teeth desperately. “Give me any more of it—say onother woul, and Tl 
show you what's what in about hale a minnte,”” 

Goodman, finding that he was completely in the ruffian’s power, was 
silent ; and, having managed, in a state more dead than alive, to draw on 
his clothes, was dragged into 2 room in which a number of persons were 
sitting at breakfast. As he entered, a chorus of sighs burst at once from 
the group, and they gazed upon his countenance with an expression of 
sorrow. A person of gentlemanly exterior rose, placed 8 chit for bim at 
the table, and thea sat beside him ; and having pressed him with much 
delicacy to partake of the refreshu ent provided, which consisted of lumps 
‘of bread and butter, and weak tea, he endeavoured to cheer him, and 
at length succeed in making him feel that he shod have at least one con- 
solation—namely, that of his society. 

"Now, then !—come into the garden!” shouted a fellow, when the 
Jumps of bread and butter had wathhed ; and the pailents—ca they were 
called, but the prisoners as they were—rose, and walked away moumfullys 
‘Goodman alone lingered. 

“Now, then ! are you going ?” cried the ruffian, 

“Tim really too itl,” said Goodman, faintly, ‘to wall,” 

‘*Oh, rubbish !—Be off !—Now then, start !” 

“I wish to write a letter!” 

“Be off into the garden, I tell you! Do you hear what I say?” 

“Yes, yes !—but—can I see the proprietor 2” 

“Don’t bother me!—Come, start !—there, that’s all about it?” 

On his way to the garden, he met Dr. Holdem, whom he ventured to 
address, ‘I know nothing,” said he, ‘‘of your regulations ; but pray do 
not suffer your servants to treat me so brutally!” 

“Brutally !” cried the doctor ; “my servants treat you brutally !— 
pooh, pooh ! it’s all your delusion !” 

“No, sir!" said Goodman, emphatically; “it is not a delusion. I 


sit,-—— 
“NA Hilo! hullo none of your insolence!” interrupted Dr. Holdem ; 
—"Be off 1"—and one of his myrmidons seized him by the collar and 
dragged him away. 

Gn reaching the place which was dignified with the appellation of a 
garden, in which there were about a dozen withering plants, poor Good- 
fan was joined by Mr. Whitely, the gentleman who’ at breskfast. bad 30 
kindly addressed him. From him he leamed the rules of this dreadfal 
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place ; and received advice with reference to the mode in which he might 
avoid much ill-treatment. He advised him to make no complaint—to 
bear whatever indignities might be heaped upon hira, in silence, and to 
hope for the means of eventually escaping.” 

“Escaping!” cried Goodman ; “why, can I not write to my friends 2” 

“Not 2—you have visiti : 2” 

“The commissioners weit us osasionally. ‘They are compelled to 
come four times a year; but that is frequently at intervals of five ot six 
months.” —‘ Well, when they do come, and I appeal to them, they 
will of course see that I am not mad?” 

“Ah! that was my impression. There was my hope; but the first 
time they came, the Keeper gave me a certain drug, and then goaded me 

“into a state of excitement which, when I was examined, made me appear 
to be insane, and that impression has never been removed.” 
God bless me !” said Goodman ; but there are some insane persons in 
OS There arcaomeyb few,” replied Mr. Whitel 
ere are some; but very, few,” ie ir. itely. 

“That is one, T presume? said Goodmon, pointing to a melancholy 
creature, who was Landeaffed snd chained to 8 log. 

“He is no more insane, sir, than J am,” said Whitely; ‘but having, 
about twelve months ago, made an effort to escape, he has been handcuffed 
and chained, day and night, ever since.” At this moment one of the 
Keepers approached, and, with a single blow, knocked down a man for 
throwing & stone over the wall. The poor fellow took: no notice of hs 
outrage, but rose, to avoid being kicked, and walked away, “What a 
monstrous proceeding !” cried Goodman, indignantly, 

“Nothing,” said Whitely, ‘is too monstrous to be perpetrated here, 
But silence {1 gong this way.” 

“So you'll go and tell the doctor you're ill-used, will you?” cried the muffian, 
—with whom the doctor had ex tel, fearing that, as Goodman was 
exceedingly ‘weak, too much cruelty would deprive him of life, and thereby 
Aeprive the establishment of a certain sum per annum. “ You'll tell him 
I burt you again—eh ?—will you?” he continued, grasping Goodman by 
the throat, and shaking him with volence, “I treat you brutally, do I? 
—Beotally brutally + bratally 1” 

At each repetition of the word “brutally,” he kicked him with all the 
force at his command, and then left him to fall upon the ground in a state 
of exhaustion, While this atrocious outrage was being committed, many 
of the inmates came to the spot. Whitely’s blood boiled, but he dared not 
interfere ; and several of the other sane victims felt equally indignant, but 
equally powerless. A religions enthusiast looked up to heaven as he 
pointed to the ruffian’s brutal exercise af his power ; while two poor idiots 
dangled their hands, and to be utterly lost in amazement. 

ye Moment the fellow had leit the spot, shouting, “There! now tell 
the doctor again!” Mr. Whitely lifted Goodman from the ground, and 
endeavoured to console him. He begged of him not to mention the 
occurrence to Dr. Holdem, as the rufitn would be certain to have his 
revenge, and laboured to impress upon his mind the inutility as well as the 
danger of complaining. Goodman sobbed bitterly, and big sealing tears 
chased each other down his cheeks as he acknowledged the kindness of his 


friend, 
At one o'clock they were all ordered in to partake of 2 miserable dinner, 
Ka 
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and immediately aferwands tumed aguin into the yan. At five, being 
teatime, the same degrading ceremonies were performed ; and at eight 
they were all locked ‘up for the night. ‘There was the same of 
weetchedness, day after day, without the slightest employment or amuse- 
ment of any description. Not a letter could be written ; not a book could 
be procured ; nothing calculated to mitigate their misery for a single 
‘moment was permitted, from the time they rose in the moming till they 
were driven, like cattle, into their cells, there to linger for twelve weary 
hours in darkness, torturing their minds by reflecting on the monstrous 
Inhumanity of those to whom mature bad prompted them to look for 
affection. 





CHAPTER XXL 
The Equal-vighlite? mighty Demonstration. 


Wnrv are not all men socially equal? Are they not bom with equal 
rights? Have they not sprung from one common parent, and have t 
not, therefore, a right to share equally every comfort the world can afford? 
Af nature herself be perfection, does it not yw that that which is not in 
accordance with nature must be in ion imperfect? Of course! 
‘And hence, as a state of civilization is diametrically opposed to a state 
of nature, civilization is palpably the most imperfect scheme taat ever 
afflicted the world. Nature prescribes no social inequality !—yet some men 
are wealthy, while others are poor ; and those who toil zealously, day by 
day, are absolutely, in a social point of view, worse off than those who 
are not forced to labour at all! 

With a view to the correction of this sad state of things, an appro- 
priately organized body of patriots had a mighty demonstration on Cletken- 
pis the 7 day on heres eS asceae learot, eh much iy ~ 

some young gentleman—acti ‘Uy same etern: inci jual 
nght-—the stewart attiped ocket had been lolens 

‘As he strolled towards the place which had once been an actual Green, 
oubtless, but which was a Green only nominally then, he was not in the 
happiest spitits ; for, although he had previously thought little of the 
eu or of the lady whose name that card bore, he now begun to be 
unspeakably anxious about the one, and feel himself desperately in love with 
the other, On perceiving, however, the mighty masses assembled, he 
forgot for the moment both, and pushed through the crowd towards a 
waggon which had been drawn to the spot by an animal, looking about the 
ribs really wretched; but still, as be then had his nose-bag on, he kept 
nodding his perfect approbation of the arrangements, as far as they went. 
In the waggon—~or to write with more propriety—npon the hustings, stood 
2 mass of patriots, sweating with indignation, and panting to inspire the 
mighty masses with » perfect appreciation of the blessings which would, of 
necessity, flow from 2 system of social equality; nay, so intense was the 
anxiety of the patriots present to advocate boldly their dear country’s cause, 
‘that when the waggon was full of them, Literally crammed, many patrio- 
tically hung on behind, w! proved to the sovereign pe that 
there was absolutely nothis ich those patriots would not endure to 
carry oot that glorious principle, of which they professed to be so ardently 
enamoured. 
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‘When the time had arrived for the commencement of the highly im- 
portant proceedings of the day, it was most inconsistently felt by some of 
the leaders that they ought to have a chairman ; but an eminent patriot 
no sooner stepped forward for the of nominating a highly distin. 
guished Flamer, than certain wl -equal-rightites contended that all 
of them sed an equal right to be in the chair ; and that no one had a. 
right to be placed above another. This was clearly very ap opriate, and 
very consistent with the eternal equal-rightite principle ; but as it was 
suggested that they might, without compromising that principle, so far 
yield to the grossly corrupt prescriptions of civilization, the mighty masses 
at once recognized the Flamer as their president, and hailed him, as he 
pulled off his hat to address them, with three very vebement cheers, 

“My fellow-countrymen !” said he, conceiving doubtless that to address 
them as “Gentlemen ” would he rather too much of a joke to tell well— 
“this, indeed, is a glorious sight! When I behold the sovereign people 
pouring down like a mighty torrent which sweeps all before it, and which 
nothing can stem—when 1 behold the glorious masses with agony groaniny 
beneath the iron hoof of oligarchical tyranny and crushed to the very earth 
‘by a monstrous accumulation of bitter wrongs—when I behold you, my 
countrymen, rushing here to burst your degrading chains asunder, and to 
shout with one universal voice—‘ WE WILL BE FREE !’—my heart throby 
with delight, my eyes sparkle with gladness, my soul seems inspired, and 
my bosom swells with joy, (Immense cheering.)—What are you, my 
countrymen—what are you?—Slarer! base, abject, spititless SLAVES 
Slaves, in the eyes of the world, of the vilest description : slaves, with the 
power to be free! Arise | Shake off that apathy which acts upon your 
energies like an incubus. Down with the tyrants by whom you are 
oppressed. Arm !—arm to the very teeth ! {Vehement applause.) Follow 
the glorious example of your brave fellow-countrymen in the North! Join 
them in the Holy Month, Strike !—and run for gold! Convert all your 
notes into specie !-let taf be the first grand step towards the universal 
paralyzation! Be resolute! Be firm! Act like men who know their 
rights and will maintain thent! The hour is at hand! Hur/ the base 
tyrants into universal chaos!" ~ 

“We will! We will!” cried the mighty masses, holding up and 
brandishing a forest of knives, which clittered picturesquely in the sun. 

Valentine no sooner saw this display, than he drew out Ais knife, the 
blade of which was full an inch and a half long, with a view to his own 
safety, by making it appear to those around that he was ready to go the 
whole hog ; and feeling that he was bound as a loyal subject to put an end 
to these lings it possible at once, shouted “‘ Soldiers ! soldiers !”” 
throwing his voice fast behind the chairman—and the mighty masses buried 
their knives in their breeches’ pockets, and Iooked round eagerly for the 
‘appearance of the troops. 

“The soldiers !” cried the chairman, having satisfied himself that none 
were near—“the soldiers are our friends! And if eve they were not, 
why—why need we care for the soldiers? But I know that they are ready 
to join us toa man! Let but the Holy Month——” 

“The Holy what ?” cried Valentine. 4: n 

The chairman contemptuously turned to the quarter from which the voice 
appeared to come, but, scorning the character of the guestion, disdained to 
make any reply. ‘*T’ say, let but the Holy Month,” he continued, ‘be 
commenced, and you will see the soldiers—” 
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“ Mowing you down like grass!” cried Valentine. 

“No! no! Let them try it on!” shouted the mighty masses, again 
brandishing their clasp-knives, and yelling like faries. 

““We have, my fellow-countrymen, traitors in the camp!” eried the 
chairman. We are surrounded by spies from the Treasury ; but fet the 
degraded hirelings go back to the tyrants whom they serve, and tell them 
from us, that we not only bid them defiance, but hold them in sovereign 
contempt!” This burst of indignation was followed by three 
Greadtl groans for the spies; and when the Treasury (rants by whom 
they were employed had been similarly honoured, the chairman introduced 
a Mr. Coweel for the purpose of proposing the first resolution. 

“Feller-kuntrymen! I’m a hopperative!” shouted Mr. Coweel, who 
was a powerful man, but very dirty; “I'm for down with all taxes, all 

sions, all sinnycures, and ail other speeches off rotten corruption. I’m. 
allso for down with the church! Why should we have 2 holly-garkle 
harmy of fit bishops? Why should we pay ’em a matter o? nineteen 
million 0” money a year to sul their kids and konkybines—eh? What 
is the good on’em? Why, Pa——” 

“Dawn! down!” cried Valentine, assuming the chairman’s voice, 

“What d’yar mean by down?” said Mr. Coweel to the chairman. The 
chairman bowed to Mr, Coweel, and assured him that he had not spoken. 
“Well, I thought,” said Mr, Cowecl, “the hobserwation was rayther too 
‘hunconstitultonal for you ; but as I was a sayin, the hollygarkle bish« ” 

“ Get down, you fool! cried Valentine, throwing his voice behind the 

eaker. 

“What d’yar mean?” cried Mr, Coweel ; “I'll down with pow in just 
about no time, my cove, if yer any ways nasty. What ! d'yar think I care 
for you! P'raps you'd like to take it out on me, ’cos if yer would, yer 
know, why ony say so, that’s hall!” and Mr. Coweel looked daggers at 
every patriot whom he at that moment caught in the act of smiling, and 
having signified his ability to “lick seventy dozen on ’em, jist like a sack, 
‘one down the tother come on,” he returned, at the suggestion of the patriotic 
chairman, to the Episcopal business he wished to explain. “Well!” said 
he, again addressing the mighty masses, ‘I’m for down with all huncon- 
stitational——" 

“Silence, you idiot! Til kick you out of the waggon!” shouted 
Valentine, with all the power of which he was capable, 

“What 1” Mr. Coweel, turning round with due promptitude— 
“* What'il yer do ?—kick me out 0° the waggon? How many on yer, eh? 
I should werry much like to give sow a quilting, any how!—kick me’ out ! 
—try it on | kick me out o” the waggon !" At this interesting moment a 
patriot, who was panting to address the sovereign people, and who was 
standing about six feet from Mr, Coweel, had the temerity, in the plenitude 
of his impatience, to cry, ‘Either go ou, or cut it!” 

“Ob, ho!" exclaimed Mr. Coweel, “I’ve found you out, have I, my 
tulip? It’s you that'll kick me out o’ the waggon then, is it?” and Mr. 
Coweel aimed a blow at the tulip, but missed him by about two feet and a 
half. ‘This miss did not, by any means, impart satisfaction to Mr. Coweel. 
‘He was anxious to hit conviction into the mind of the tulip that he was not 
the sort of man to be kicked out of a ‘He, therefore, struck out 
again ‘very forcibly and freely, but every blow aimed fell more or less short. 

is seemed to enrage him. He looked very fierce. His elbows were 
sharp, and he used them : he dag them with so much decision and pointy 
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and, moreover, to such an extraordinary depth, into the backs and the 
stomachs of those who stood necr him, that really his struggles to get at 
the tulip became so particulany to the patriots who were 
standing in his immediate vicinity, that, feeling it to be a duty incumbent 
upon them—a duty which they owed, not onlyto themselves as individuals, 
Dut to society at large—they pinioned his arms, eaught hold of his legs, 
and pitched him among the mighty masses below. 

Aloud shout burst from the sovereign people !—a shout which was 
echoed by Hicks’s Hall, and reverberated clean through the House of 
Correction. ‘The masses, albeit they clearly perceived that the principle 
upon which Coweel had been pitched from the waggon was that of purely 
physial force, could not at the moment prechely comprehend the grest 
fundamental principle upon which that physica? force had been developed. 
‘They fancied at first that he was one spies; but when he mounted 
the nave of the near hind-wheel, and—after having dealt out his blows with 
really desperate energy, and that with the most absolute indiscrimination— 
addressed the mighty’ masses as Britons and as men, denouncing this 
unconstitutional act of tyranny, and calling upon them, as they valucd. 
their liberties, t6 aid im in turing the waggon upside down—they held 
him to be a man who simply sought the redress of wrongs, and hence felt 
themselves bound, by every just and eternal principle by which their souls 
were guided, to assist him in pitching the vehicle over. 

Just, however, as those who were nearest to the hustings were proceedin 
with due promptitude to carry this design into actual execution, a loud 
warlike shout of “Tue Prriexs! THs Pexzens!” burst upon their 
patriotic ears, and induced them to defer their Iabour of love ; while 
mighty sections of the sovereign people rushed with due magnanimity fom 
the scene, rolling over those masses who had fallen before them, and 
forming themselves, in turn, stumblingblocks to those of whom “icy had 





cou iy taken the precedence. 
“The Peelers!” thought Valentine—“‘the Peelers ! what manner of 
men are the Peelers, that their should generate so much alarm in 


the minds of the sovereign people 1” 

‘His conjectures, however, which referred to the probability of their 
being hideous monsters of some kind, were speedily put an end to by the 
approach of six policemen, who marched with due solemnity of step 
towards the hustings ; and as they approached, those sections of the 
raighty masses who still kept their ground were as quiet as lambs. 

Tt at once became manifest that those six peelers had arrived with some 
object in view ; and before the sovereign people had time even to guess 
what that object might be, one of the Peelers very coolly deprived the 
horse of his nose-bag ; another just as coolly returned the bit to his mouth ; 
and a third, with equal coolness, got hold of the reins, when a fourth, who 
-was certainly not quite so cool, did, by virtue of the application of a short 
round truncheon, persuade the poor animal to move on.» At starting, the 
horse had so tremendous a load, that, in order to draw it all, he was com- 
pelled to put out all the physical force he had in him; but the patriots 
displayed so much alacrity in leaping out among the sovereign people. then 
roaring with laughter, that ‘before it had reached Mutton Hill, the 
aighty masses beheld the vehi . Valentine was lost in admiration 
of the tact and tranquillity of spirit displayed by the Peelers. Ie is true 
they met with no opposition ; it is true that they had only to lead the 
horse off to compel the patriots either to leap out of the waggon, or to 
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have a ride gratis to the 3 but the cool, the dispassionate, the 
business-like manner in which they conducted the whole thing, struck 
‘Valentine as quite admirable. 


The vehicle, on reaching Mutton Hill, was lost to view ; and as Valen 
tine tumed to ascertain what the mighty masses contemplated next, he 
met the full gaze of a person who looked a decent master-blacksmith, 
and who, addressing him, said, ‘¢ Are yox an al-rightite i 

“certainly profess to have at least an equal right,” replied Valentine, 
oon here a kee about ha : 

“You have a knife about ve you not?” 

“[pave,” said Valentine)“ what then?” 

“<You had it open in the crowd near the hustings."” 

“*Well! and what is that to seu?” The individual, who was a Peeler , 
dncog., at once beckoned to his undisguised comrades, who came to the 
spot, collared Valentine firmly, and proceeded to drag him away. The 
mighty tnasses had their eyes ‘upon those Peelers, whom they viewed as 
their natural enemies. They had previously suspected that they were 
anxious to capture some one, and as there were but two of them then, # 
felt, of course, bound by every principle they professed, to oppose with 
firmness whatever tyrannical movement Be site make. When, there- 
fore, they saw in the seizure of Valentine the liberty of the subject con- 
temned, they raised a shout of indignation, and rushed boldly to the 
rescue,” ‘The Peelers saw in a moment —and it really is astonishing how 

wickly those fellows do see—that the sovereign people meant something. 

hey, therefare, pulled out their trancheons, and grasped the collar of 
Valentine with more firmness still ; but in spite ‘of these palpable signs of 
determination, the mighty masses rushed like a torrent upon them, and 
tried to perstade them, by knocking them down, to relinquish ‘their 
tyrannous hold. The Peelers were firm. Although down, they held on. 
‘They were resolute men, and would not be defeated. They applied their 
short truncheons, with consummate force, to the ankles and shins of the 
sovereign people, and that, too, with so much efit, that they again rose 
up like giants refreshed, with Valentine still in their grasp. ‘The mighty 
‘masses once more rushed upon them, and the Peelers once more shook 
them off by the prompt application of their truncheons to the sacred hats 
of the sovereign people, and to the sacred heads of those whose hats were 
not on. It was in vain that Valentine begged of them to desist. They 
woukln't bear of it! No!—they returned to the charge, caught hold of 
his legs, and felt victory sure ! 

“Let go !—shouted Valentine, indignantly. “You oss, let go!” 
which, however ungrateful, was perfectly natural under the circumstances, 
seeing that between the sovereign people and the Peelers he ran the risk of 
‘being torn limb from limb. 

‘The mighty masses were, however, too near the consummation of their 
hopes to attend to this burst of ingratitude. ‘They wanted him away, and 
would have him !—if it were only to defeat their natural enemies, They, 
therefore, gave another load “ Hurrah !” and in the twinkling of an eye, 
—when Valentine thought that bis arms and legs were all off together— 
they got him sen ‘from the Peelers ! 

Yond shout of triumph reat the air as they beld up their trophy aloft 
and having given theee cheers for the sovereign people, and three Gorgonia 
groans for the Peelers, they converted their high and mighty shoulders into 
18 species of triumphal car, upon which they paraded him round the scene 
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of action until ‘were ready to ¢ when he broke away from them, 
Summped into a cuech, and happily raed Ris escape. f 


CHAPTER XXIil. 


In which Horace sets to with the Ghost of Goodman, and Walter burns 
the Spectre out, 


“Costs, come! I say, governor! come!” exclaimed Horace, about th, 
middle of the third night of his sitting up with his venerable father, whost 
delirium continued to be active and strong ; “this zaon't do, you know—~ 
‘flesh and blood can’t stand it.” 

“Hush 1” eried Walter, raising his hand as be fixed his glazed eyes on 
vacancy. “There!” he ‘continued, in a thrilling whisper—“there!— 
there again! Turn him ont! turn him out !” 

‘There are times at which even the most 1! tess, the most reckless, 
pre struck with a felin Pipes 3.when the bl oe chill, = ihe 

cart seems to faint, an yysical power appears to e—when the 
soul is startled, and the cheeks ure blanched, aed each function appears to 
be under the influence of some indescribable paralysis. It is, questionless, 
‘one of the most frightful feelings of which human nature is susceptible + 
and this feeling crawled over Horace as he exclaimed, ‘Pooh ! it eow'e 
fit, you know ! it’s all out-and-out stuff,” 

Inconscious of having inspired this amiable sentiment, unconscious of 
the character of his affectionate son's reply, Walter grasped his arm firmly, 
and, pointing to the spectre, cried, “Now t get behind him ! there ! seize 
him by the throat !” 

“T’say, I say, govemor!” exclaimed Horace, shaking his parent with 
more force than feeling, ‘‘ can’t I any how drive into your stupid head that 
there’s nobody here but ourselves? — Just listen to reason ; do you mean to 
tell me that you'll make me believe that you think that if he were really 
here I couldn't see him? Is it likely? Pooh! rubbish, I tell you! Shut 


your eyes, there’s a trump, and go to sleep.” 
“T will bave him out ¢”* cried Walter, fiercely, 










ut f out {” 





“Well, well, then I'll tum him out ; come, if that ‘And Horace 
opened the door, and addressing the apparition, sak “Now, old, boy, 
an 





just toddle off, will you? You are not wanted here; come, cut it 
he walked round the room, and lavished upon the apparition a series 
of Kicks, which, in a spect sense were extremely severe, and afer 

jing him firmly in imaginati i collar, he gave him 
Eispunteal impetus bebines and coved the donr with an air of the most 
absolate triumph. 

His venerable father was not to be deceived, however, thus The 
pantomime of Horace was really very excellent—he managed the thing 
with consummate ability, nay, with “‘artistical ” skill; but the phantom was 
Still in the mind's eye of Walter; to him itappeared to have been untouched ! 
and, therefore, when Horace retumed tothe bedside to receive that appiase 
which the di jus ought ever to ensure, he was utterly astonis 
qo find, not only that his exertions hed cot been appreciated, but that 
‘Walter still glared at the spectre as before. ped 

“Come, Tsay, he’s off now!” exclaimed Horace. ‘I've given him a 
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hitle dove, at all events, 1/ I haven't broken lus jolly old nech. He won't 
come back here m #2 hurry. I say, didn't see how he bolted? I 
should thmk he’s had enough of 1t for one night, any how, eh?” 

‘Walter took no notice of these appropnate observations He made no 
yeply He knew not a word that had been uttered. His spintual enemy 
‘was there, and hus eyes were still wildly fixed upon lum “I wall have nm 
out !” he exclammed after a », “he shail not be here '” 

“He us not here,” cried Horace, sewing the arms of hus father ; I wish I 
could drive a little sense into your head. I say, governor, why, don’t you 
now me?” Walter tumed his eyes for an instant, and then again glared. 
at the spectre; “I'l not have hum here,” he cried, ‘out he shall go' If 

nk Wil not do it, I will?” and he made another effort to nse, but Horace 
Reta jum down , he struggled, and Horace fed with hum, until he was 
struch with an idea that the self same power which caused him to imagine * 
some one there, might cause him also to umagine that he had driven 
]um away, when, m order to give him every possible chance, he very 
quietly relmquished his hold Walter was no sooner free, than he darted 
towards the space to which he had pomted, and made a really desperate 
effort to clutch the phantom, which, however, appeared to retreat , for he 
chased it round and round with great swiftness and zeal, until he became so 
exhausted that Horace Infted him again into bed, exclaiming, “Come, 
come, it's of no sort of use, you can’t grab him ” 

“But I will!” cued Walter, again straggling to nse, 

““No, no! I'll tackle him ' stay where you are 1 must,” he continued 
m an undei-tone, “swindle the old boy somchow,” and he pulled off his 
coat, and threw himself at once into a pugilistic attitude, and, after having 
very scientifically squared at the appantion for some consideiable time, he 
struch out with great force and precision, and continued to stnhe nght and 
eft until he founa that he ind struck his arms pretty well out of their 
sochets, when, precisely as if the enemy had been regularly vanquished, he 
put tt to him whether he had had quite enough, and then, without further 
éeremony, threw up the sash, and “‘made beleve” to pitch kim out ofthe 
window 

‘All thiy was, however, good energy thrown away; for while he wa, 
Jabounng to mspire the belief that he was breaking the neck of the spectre, 
‘that spectre, m Walter’s imagination, was still in the self-same position as 
Defore Horace was amazed when, on closing the window, he found 
his father stanng as wildly as ever “It's of #t0 use,” said he to himself, 
an despair, as he mixed another glass of brandy-and-water, and pniled out 
smother cheroot ; ‘7 may just as well drop st—he’s not tobe done Come, 
Tsay,” be continued, addressing his father, “1t’s all stuff, you know ! Shut 
‘yous eyes, and then he'll start, he won't move a peg till you do” 

‘Walter now lay perfectly motionless His last effort seemed to have 
exhausted hum completely, and as he continued to he without utterin 
a word, Horace fondly conce:ved that he should have an hou:'s peace, an 
therefore threw hrmself back m the easy chair, and very soon became 
eatiemely interested in the report of a fight between * Simon the Tough- 
un” and * Konky Brown ” 

Now, those who have had the satisfaction of sitting up with a delmous 
‘person all night will recollect that, between three and four m the moming, 
the mind reverts with peculiar ‘tw a cup of strong coffee and a 
muffin, If the patient then ‘your especial protection be at that hour 
alent, the silence which reigns over the chamber 1s ayful, and nothing in 
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aalure, save cofite with a muffin, seems calculated either to occupy the 
mind or to arouse the dormant energies of the body, This hour—this 
dreary, solemn hour had arrived, when Horace, perceiving that his father's 
eyes were closed, stole softly from the chamber, and proceeded to the 
kitchen, where the coffee was on the hob, and the muffins on the table, 
‘with everything essential to a swag breakfast. 

‘The very moment, however, Horace had quitted the room, his father, 

‘who had cunningly watched every movement, and had only pretended to be 

left the bed with the fall determination to turn out the phantom by 
which he was still haunted. He first tried to clutch it—then lost it for a 
time—then stared about wildly—-then saw it again, and then chased it 
round the room, until he fancied that he had driven it beneath the bed, 
when he caught up the candle, set fire to the clothes, and in an instant the 
‘bed was in « blaze. i 

“Now!” he cried, “(Now will you got Hz! hatha! ha! I can't 

get you out! Ha! hat ha! bat” 

forace heard the loud hysterical laugh, and darted upstairs ina moment. 
Dense volumes of smoke issued forth as he burst in the door. He could 
not advance—the whole room was in flames ! 

“Father!” he cried, ‘father! fly to the door! save yourself! save 
yourself! father !”” 

‘The laughter was heard still ; but it almost immediately ceased, and 
‘Walter fell. 

“Fire! fire! fire!” cried Horace; and his cries were answered by 
screams from above, He rushed into the street, and there raised the alarm, 
and the neighbourhood resounded with cries of "Fire! fire!” 

‘The police were immediately on the spot ; and several labourers who 
‘were going to work came at once to their assistance. 

“My father—my father’s in the room !” shouted Horace. _“* For God's 
sake, save him—save my father !"" and he darted upstairs with the view of 
rescuing his mother and his wife. fis wife had fainted, and his mother 
‘was too terror-stricken even to move. ‘Help! help!” he shouted, 
“Here!” and a labourer rushed in a moment to his aid and seized the 
mother, as Horace caught his fainting wife in his arms, when both were in 
safety borne into the street. 

‘The fire was now raging fiercely. The flames were bursting forth in all 
directions, The rafters had caught, and the crackling was awful. 

«Who's in the house now ?” shouted one of the labourers, 

My father | my father 1” cried Horace, returning. 

«Where's the girl—where's the servant?” demanded a policeman, 

“ Upstairs !” replied Horace, by whom she had been forgotten; and 
away went the policeman ; bn the girl could not be found. 

“Father! father!" he again shouted ; and at the moment a deep 
thrilling groan reached his ear. ‘To the door—to the door !” 

Crash went the windows, and 2 stream of water poured into the room in 
which Walter was writhing in . No one could enter. That room 
‘was one sheet of vivid fire, and the flames, as the water rushed in at the 
window, were driven with violence hissing towards the door. 

Another groan was heard. Jt appeared to proceed from a spot near the 
wainscot. Horace instantly tore down the banister, with part of which he 
dashed in the panel. An angry stream of fire burst like lightning through 
the orifice, and there lay Walter! ‘He is here!” cried Horace, seizing 
him eagerly and dragging him into the passage. ‘He is nof dead! Help! 
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Assistance was at hand, and Walter was borne at once into the street, but 

nted so frightful a spectacle, that a shutter was procured, upon which 
he was placed, and carried to the house of a surgeon. ‘The engines now 
arrived from ‘ll quarters and began to play gallantly epon the flames 
which were bursting through the bricks, and streaming in liquid curls from 
every window. Horace, notwithstanding, rushed again into the house. 
His object was to secare his father’s papers. He reached the room which 
contained them, and barst inthe door !—another step would have pretipi- 
tated him at once into a gulf of hissing fire. The floor of the room had 
fallen in, and the flames were ascending in forked streams from below. 
‘The spectacle struck him with horror. He stood for a moment paralyzed. 
‘A crash was heard behind him! The stairs—the stairs up which he came, 
hhad given way. All retreat was cut off. The flames were gathering round, 
and, like hideous monsters, ready to devour him. What was to be done? 
One hope—one poor, forlom hope, urged him forward! He dashed 
through the crackling, blazing passage, reached the stairs and darted up, 
with the fire following fiercely at his heels. By a miracle he gained the 
attic, The window was open. He leaped upon the parapet, and there, 
turning his eyes to the opening heavens, which reflected the flames, he 
clasped his hands, and with fervour thanked God ! 

‘A falling beam beneath him warned him from the spot; and he erept on 
his hands and knees along the roof, until his blood chilled on touching a 
human face! Tt was that of the servant, who, having escaped through the 
window, had fainted, Me shrank back for the moment, appalled ; but on 
recovering himself, he placed the poor girl upon his back, and proceeded 
aver the roofs of the adjoining houses until he reached a stack of chimneys, 
‘which impeded his farther progress. Here he put his burden dowa, and 
turned to the ruins from which he had escaped, and for the first time fell 
the dreadful effects of the fiery ordeal through which he had passed. He 
was frightfully scorched. His hair had heen singed completely off his 
head, and the clothes that remained on him were reduced to mere tinder. 
He cried aloud for help, but he could not be heard ; hte could see the mob 
helow—but he could not be seen. ‘The engines were playing, and the 
shouts of those who worked them would have drowned the most dreadfat 
clap of thunder. ‘Look our !”” shouted fity of the firemen in a breath ; 
and a rush was made {o the opposite side. The next moment a tremendous 
crash was heard. ‘The roof had fallen in; and the clouds of smoke and 
dust which ascended with a roar were succeeded by a shower of blazing 
Inths and sparks which threatened destruction to all around. The effect 
was terrific. The sky itself seemed to be one sheet of fire descending to 
mantle the earth. 

Another shout burst forth : Horace was perceived !~every object bei 
now distinetly visible. An escape-ladder was raised, and a fireman ascended, 
“ Here!” be cried, addressing the startled Horace, who had just caught a 
Glimpse of his head, “*Get into this canvas! Now, don't be afraid.” 

FTorace carried the poor fainting girl to the parapet, and wished her to be 
taken down frst. © Give me the git,” continued the fireman. “There! 
‘Now you get in, but mind don’t go fast.” And Horace got into the canvas 
tube, and gradually slipped to the bottom. On coming out of this tube he 
‘was literally naked ; for during the descent, his clothes, which were but 
tinder, had been rubbed completely off. A. blanket, however, was imme- 
diately thrown around him, and he was carried at once with the girl to the 
surgeon’, By this time the house was completely gutted, and the engines 
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were playing only on the hot party-walls that the fire might not reach the 
houses adjoining. This effect was produced : those houses were saved ; 
and in a short time, althongh the engines still kept playing, nothing but 
smoke could be seen, 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Valentine attends a Phrenological Lecture, and inspires a Murderer's Skul 
with Indignation. 


WHar a beautiful science is that of t In the whole of 
sciences, where is there Gea thich ie cubes usclal er serorsamesal? 
Fortune-telling is a fool to it. Tt stands with consummate boldness upon 
the very pinnacle of fatality, To the predestinarian it isa source of great 
comfort : to all who desire to take themselves entirely out of their own 
hands—to get rid of that sort of responsibility which is sometimes ex- 
tremely inconvenient—it is really a positive blessing. When this de- 
Hightfal science shail have made its way home to the hearts of mankind 
universally, as it must, what a lovely scheme of life will be opened before 
us !—what a charming state of society will be based upon the rains of 
our present dreadfal system of civilization ! Then, and not till then, 
will mankind be happy! Then will perfect liberty obtain, will 
men see the sand-blindness of their ancestors, and sweep away like chaft 
the dreadful injustice which forms the very essence of punishment. 
‘Then will it be seen that law and liberty are inimical—a thing which 
has but to be seen, for our statute-books to be converted into one mon- 
strons clnder ond placed upon a pedestal as an everlasting relic of exeru- 
giating tyranny. “Tt wil then be acknowledged that men are but men-— 
that they ore by no means accountable for their actions—that they do 
thus of tims simply because they have been predestined to do thus of thus 
~-and that therefore they cannot be censured or punished with justice. 
Jt will then seem amazing that punishments should have been counten- 
anced—amazing that men should have been made by their fellow-men 
to suffer for actions over which they clearly had no control—nay, actions 
which they were, in fact, bound to perform! For, why, it will be 
argued, do men commit murders? Why do they perpetrate rapes and 
pick pockets? Why—clearly because they can’t help it! And what line 
of argument can be shorter? And as for ils soundness !—why that will 
of course be perceived at a glance. 

It is Jamenteble—absolutely Jamentable—to think that this extremely 
Aessed state of society stands no sort of chance of being established before 
the next generation; and we, who endure the atrocities of the present 
cramped-tip scheme, may with infinite reason envy the sweet feelings, the 
delightfal sensations, the charming state of mind, which the establishment 
ofa phrenologically-social system must of necessity induce. ‘There are of 
course some Unhappy individuals in existence sufficiently ill-conditioned to 
contend that phrenology seer can bring about this unspeakably glorious 
state of things : and really none can wonder at it !—none can wonder that 
the cool contemplation of such a delightful state of society should confirm 
the incredulity of the naturally incredulous—but that it will, when carried 
‘out to its legitimate length, be productive of all those extraordinary bless+ 
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ings, reflection—disinterested reflection—will render abundantly clear, It 
is all very well and very natural for lawyers, physicians, and such kinds of 
people to uphold the present system, inasmuch as it is by that system they 
thrive. They perfectly well know that if a system were established upon 
these two bold and eternal principles—first, that ‘* Whatever is, is right,"” 
and secondly, that “They who are born to be hanged can never be 
drowned,” their respective occupations would be gone! seeing that 
‘Nature would then be allowed to take the entire thing into her own 
ample hands. 

jut there are also “* phrenologists” sufficiently weak to maintain that 
their own immortal science is by no mcans designed to accomplish the 
Great objects to which reference has been had. These, however, are 
not pure phrenologists. take an extremely narrow view of the thing, 
and are much to be pitied. professors of a science ought never td 
underrate the advantages of the science of which they are professors. It 
isn't right ; such a course has a direct and natural tendency to bring the 
thing eventually into contempt. If Nature has implanted in our skulls 
certain organs containing the germs of certain passions, whose internal 
‘workings not only produce an external evelopment, but force us to act as 
they direct, or in obedience to their will, we have clearly no right to the 
reputation of being responsible creatures, and we have but to believe that 
‘we possess no such right, to ize the injustice involved in all punish 
ments, and thus to lay the fc of that sweet social system which 
cannot be thought of without pure delight. Now with the view of jn- 
spiring a due appreciation of the blessings to be derived from this science, 
a distinguished professor was about to deliver an interesting lecture as 
Valentine passed an institution to which his attention had been directed 

‘a crowd pouring in. 

Valentine happened to be dull that evening; for while he could ob- 
tain no tidings of Goodman, he saw no probability of finding out the 
residence of her of whom he felt more than ever cnamoured. He there- 
fore, with an hour’s amusement for his object, applied for a ticket, and 
having obiained one, entered a well-constructed room, in which ‘there 
‘were Seats raised onc above the other, and capable of accommodating 
about four hundred persons ; while on’ the rostrum stood a table, upon 
which were placed several peculiarly-formed skulls, the nominal relics 
nf some of the greatest scoundrels, fools, philanthropists, and statesmen. 
that ever had existence, The place was ‘crowded, and when the a 
pointed time had passed without the appearance of the professor, t 
audience began to manifest that respectable sort of impatience which 
develops itself in a gentle timid tapping of sticks and umbrellas. The 
amount of intelligence displayed by the audience was truly striking; 
and as Valentine was able at a glance to perceive who were really 
phrenologisis, and who really were not, by the mode in which their hair 
was arranged—for the phrenologists wore theirs entirely off their fore- 
heads, in order that every bump which could be seen might be seen, 
while the anti-individuais suffered theirs to hang roughly, or if it would 
curl, to curl accordingly upon their latent brows—he became extremely 
interested in speculating upon the extent to which the advocates of the 
science would be, at onse, prepared to go. He had not, however, specu- 
lated Jong when a movement was made upon the rostram—a movement 
which was palpably indicative of something. Every eye was of course 
airected most anxiously towards the door; and when the professcr, 
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who formed part of a solemn jiov, entered, the epplanse was 
exceedingly Uberal ard loud. ‘The members of the corniltes then 
seated themselves at a most respectful distance on either side, and when 
the professor had recovered his self-possession, he coughed slightly, gave 
several peculiar ahems ! and then, in sweet silvery tones said :—* Ladies 
and Gentlemen: In speaking of the science of phrenology the first con- 
sideration which suggests itself is, whether the external development 
of man’s Dropensities and passions be the cause, or the effect of those pro- 
pensities and passions. Now, in order that I may illustrate clearly that 
Such development is the effect, not the cause, 1 propose to direct your 
attention to the peculiar of the heads of certain well-known 
characters whose skulls hhave bere.—Now,” continued the learned 
rofessor, taking up a very singularly-formed ‘skull in both hands and 
ooking at it very intently—“ this is the head of Tim Thombill, the 
murderer,” 

“The what?” cried Valentine, pitching his voice into the scull. The 
startled professor dropped it on the instant ; and as it rolled with peculiar 
indignation upon the rostrum, the andience simultaneously burst into a 
convulsive roar of laughter. ‘The professor at first did not laugh. By no 
means ; he looked amazed, tuned pale, and slightly trembled, as he stared 
‘at the rolling scull, But when he had sufficiently recovered himself to 
know that all were laughing around him, he certainly made a lame effort to 
join them. And this gave him courage, for he proceeded to pick up the 
object of his amazement; but po sooner bad he got his hand upon i again 
than Valentine cried ** A murderer ?” in a tone of great solemnity. ‘The 
professor again started back; but the laughter of the audience was neither 
$0 loud nor so general as before, seeing that many had been struck with the 
idea that there was something supernatural about it, “‘ This is strange, 
Yeyy strange, “extraordinary '» said the professor, with great intensity of 
feeling" very, very extraordinary !” 

“A mucderee !”' repeated Valentine, in a deeply reproachful tone, which 
of course seemed to proceed from the relic of Tim Thomhill, 

‘The audience laughed no more, They didnot even smile, They looked 
at each other with an expression of wonder, and felt that the scull was 
under some ghostly influence, while the learned professor, albeit by no 
means prone to superstition, was utterly lost in amazement. “Ts it 
possible,” thougt he, “that this scull can be inbabited by the spirit of 
‘Tim Thornhill? Is it possible that that spirit can have spoken?” He 
‘was not prepared to say that it was impossible, and the assumption of its 
‘not being impossible gencrated the consideration of its probability, which, 
added to the evidence of his own ears, at length reduced the thing to a 
certainty, or something very like it. And this seemed to be the conclusion 
at sehic the members of the committee had arrived, for they dooked 
extremel and altogether at a loss to git ression to their feelings 
rine hp “* Ladies and sh he proton ais a very 
awl use, during which it happened to strike him that it to say 
Something, mer searoaly know how to address you. This occurrence is of 
$0 extraordinary a character that I really don't know what to think, With 
‘a view to the promotion of science —’ 

“Hatha tha!” cried Valentine, in ghostly tones, and at melo- 
dramatic intervals, like those of that grim actor O’Smitk, throwing his 
voice behind the professor, who started, but dared not look round,—‘*Ha ! 
ha !—ha!” he repeated, making the voice appear te proceed from a 
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much greater distance ; and while the charrman, the profesor, and the 
gentlemen of the commnttee had scarcely the er to breathe, the skulls 
‘on the table seemed to enjoy the thing ; for they really, in the 
amaginatton of all present, appeared to be grinning more decidedly then 


ever. 

There 1s nothing in nature which startles men more than a notse for 
which they cannot account. However strongly strung may be their nerves, 
however slight may be the sound which they hear, if they cannot account 
for that sound, it at once chills therr blood, and, m'spite of them, sets their 
imagination on the rack, If the voce which apparently from 
that skull had reached the car of a man when alone, the effect would have 
been mfinitely more striking ; inasmuch as he would have looked for that 
protection for which we alt think of looking when no other aid 1s near ; but 
‘as in this case there were nearly four hundred mtellectual present, 
they stuck to each other for protection , and daunng the awful silence which 
for some time prevailed, the more 1eflecting began to reason themselves 
‘over the shock thus —‘ Why, what hase we to fear? We never mjured 
‘tim Thornhill He might have been a very ill-used man ; but we never 
wlused him; he might have been mmocent of the crime for which he 
suffered, but we did not cause hum to suffer Has spint, therefore, cannot 
be angry with us What, tnen, have we to fear?” By virtue of this 
found course of reasoning, many recovered their self-possession, ani 
Vatentine remained silent to enjoy the effect he lad produced, he had 
time to reflect upon that moral weakness of which we are peculiarly the 
victims ‘It as probable,” thought he, ‘that there are in this assembly 
many strong-minded men—men whom nothmg on earth tangible could 
appal—who would fight Jike lions undssmayed, and who have courage to 
endure the most intense physical torture without a groan ; yet see how the 
slightest sound alarms them! They can stand unmoved while the thunder 
roars, yet let them hear but a whisper for wluch they cannot account, and 
thew blood runs cold, and their heaits sink withm them” There are, 
however, some mdividuals m the world who, as soon as the shock has 
subsided, hegm to audcule that which alarmed them, and one of these 
happened to be the clurman of the committee He had been startled by 
the sounds perhaps move than any other man present ; but when he could 
hear it no longer, he no longer feared st; and therefore commenced Jaugh- 
ang at and pinchmg those gentlemen’ who sat near him, and tried to 
bring the whole affair into contempt This course of proceeding was not, 
however, relished by those much ; for, although they very 
natusally shrank back when he pinched them, they preserved a solemmty 
of aspect, which was, under the circumstances, highly correct He then 

roached the professor, an laboured to convince him that it was, ‘after 

i, nothing,” and did certamly succeed m relaxing the tigidity of that 
gentleman's featmes. 

“Pick up the skull '” cned Valentine, who was anxious to see what 
he would do with st ; and the chairman adjusted his cravat, looked majestic, 
‘and picked up the shulk! Valentine was silent, the professor was silent, 
and the audience were silent, while the chairman held the skull in his hand, 
and examined #t mmutely ‘Iie felt that his courage had excited admura 
ion, and was by this feelmg prompted to show off a little move. He, 
therefore, tumed the skull over again and agam, and after placing its gnn- 
Aung yas to hip eax very boldly, he tossed it up as af at ad been a mere 
ball, and caught it again with considerable shill 
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‘This had the effect of restoring the audience to something bearing the 
semblance of good humour. A smile seemed to be anxious to devel 
itself upon their features, and although it was more than half suppressed, 
the valiant chairman grew bolder and bolder ; and being determined to 
throw contempt upon their fears, he solled the skull from ene point to 
another, put bis fingers between its huge teeth, and realy treated it alto; 
gether with unparalleled indignity. ‘‘ What is the matter with you, ch?” 
said he, playfully patting the skull ; ‘‘what ails you? Are you not well, 
‘Mr, Thornhill ? Dear me, I’m exceedingly sony you've been so disturbed.” 

‘The audience now began to laugh heartily again, and to believe what 
they had wished all along to believe—that they had been very grossly mis. 
taken. But jost as they were about to fecl ashamed of  theroselves for 
having suffered the sounds which they had heard to alarm them, the chair- 
‘man rattled the skal! of Tim Thornhill against that of an eminent phi- 
Janthropist so violently, that Valentine, in a deep hollow tone, which 
appeared to proceed from behind the committee, who were joking with 
great freedom and spirit, cried “* Forbear !” 

"The effet was electric. I'be members of the committee were on their 
Iegs in an instant; the chairman dropped the skull, and stood tremblin; 
with due energy the professor turned ‘pale, opened’ his mouth, and helt 
his breath, while the audience were, if possible, more amazed than before. 
* Bless me !” cried one, “ what on earth can it mean $” ‘Good heavens 1" 
cried another, ‘it must be a spirit.” “The place is haunted,” cried a 
third, “Let's go!" said a fonrth; and “Let's foi hal atance about 
fifty female echoes. There was a rush towards door. The whole of 
the ladies departed, and none remained behind but really strong-minded 
men, who had been induced to do so in consequence of Valentine having 
shouted, ‘ Surely, two hundred of us are a match for one ghost !” ‘This, 
however, was an excessively wicked observation. It was felt to be so 
generally, although it had the effect of inducing them to stop ; for, how- 
ever implous might be the notion that a ghost, if it felt disposed to tackle 











They 
siderable anxiety, while the members of the commig® gf © 2 expressing 
their amazement in decidedly cabalistic terms, SPO yp, 

«What's to be done, gentlemen ?” at lev xe ‘J what 
is to be done?” Those gentlemen raise, 5 OS gand 
shook their heads solemnly. The chairr“*®™ hed very siyderifuss Ile 
shuffled and fidgeted, and pursed his"). .»s, and scratched his head 
violently ; in fact, his appearance altg,** W's nothing at all like what it 

ly; his appea: tOiter-aid 4 

was when he playfully patted the sk 1 Thornhill. At length, one 
of his colleagues—a scraggy individu “PO? *e nose was quite blue and ny 
round as a ball—rose to observe that 17:6" always maintained, through 
thick and thin, right and left, that every “Up. must have @ regular legili- 
mate cause; that although it would some'y,es occur that when the cause 
was absent the effect would be present, it mithe not be so in that particular 
instance ; and that he would therefore suggest that, if the sounds which 
they had heard did proceed from that skull, it was perfectly probable that 
if the skull were removed the sounds would go quietly with it. 

‘This was hailed as an excellent suggestion. They all marvelled how 
they could have been so Stupid as not to have thought of it before. They 
felt that, of course, it was likely—that nothing, in fact, could be in reality 
‘ 
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more likely, than that the removal of the skull would have precisely that 
resull: they were cermnin that it would; they were never more certain of 
anything in their lives ; but the question was, who would remove it? The 
rofessor did not appear anxious to do so; the chairman did not seem to 
ike the job at all ; the by whom the ion had been made 
thought, naturally en that he had done his share towards it, and his 
coll as naturally imagined that, by urging the expediency of acting 
upon that snggestion, they had done quite as much as they could, under 
the cireumstances, be reasonably expected to do. 

‘At length the chairman was strack very forcibly with a bright and novel 
thought. The porter was in the hall! “He might have heard something 
about the extraordinary occurrence from those who had departed, but it 
yras held to be very unlikely, ecing that he was not only an Irishman, 
but a very sound sleeper. ‘The porter was therefore sent for at once, and 
he came. He scemed rather confused as he bowed most respectfully, first 
to the professor, and secondly to the chairman, thirdly to the gentlemen of 
‘the committee, and fourthly to the audience ; for as it was clearly his first 
appearance on any stage, he felt very awkward, and looked very droll. 
Morphy,” sid the chairman, “pick up that sll, and tae it ito the 
al 


“I's the skull yer mane, sore? Yes, sort,” said Murphy; and he 
opened his shoulders precisely as if he had been about to remove some 
remarkably heavy weight ; but he had no sooner got it fairly up, than 
Valentine, sending his voice very cleverly into it, cried,“ Beware 1” 

MAuriter!” ccied Murphy, dropping the skul, snd ralsing his hands 
with his fingers stretched widely apart. Ife appeared not to have sufficient 
Dreath to give atterance to another word, but standing in that attitudo, 
with his mouth wide open, he stared at the skull wich an expression of 





error. 

“ Well, sir—well?” said the chairman, after a pause, ‘ What's the 
matter? Take it up, sir, this moment.” 

Murphy stared at the chairman, then at the professor, then at the 
audience, and then at the skull, He had na wish to be disobedient, 
although he feared to obey. He therefore slightly kicked the skull ; then 
xhrank from it; then re-examined it a lithe; and then kicked it again, 
“Do you hear, sir?” shouted the chairman, 

Mo ‘ge who trembled with great freedom.—" It's 
i t 
live, sorr !—tai 2” ten 
“ Nonsense!" cried the gentan s, “away with it at once 17” 
“What the divil will F,2 incsaid Murphy, whining in a most me- 
Jancholy tone. the cre 

“Do you hear me, sit? ‘4 Jaboureclow, instantly, 

Murphy again approacled ny p= Tabbed himself all over; the tucked 
‘up his sleeves, then touc again with his foot, while he shook his 
head donbtfully, and eyed itj.q u great fierceness. ‘‘ Now, then!” cried 
the chairman ; and Murphy. prin stooped, and then put out his hand 
‘whin a yard of the skull, cel drew ucar to it gradually, inch by inch j 
‘but the moment he was about to place his hand again upon it, Valentine 
again cried, ‘* Beware !” 

“ Och!" cried Murphy, in an attitude of terror, in which, with his eyes 
fixed firmly upon the skull, he shrank to the very back of the rostrum. 
‘The chairman and the professor here held a consultation, of which the 
result was a2 announcement that the lecture must be of necessity postponed, 
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"What we have this night heard,” said the professor, “‘is so mysterious— 
0 stmage, that 1 really cannot trust’ myself to speak on the subject. 
It is, however, a mystery which I trust we sball be able to solve by——" 

“Bury me,” interrupted Valentine ; ‘‘Jet me rest in peace, and seck to 
know no more.” The professor did not finish the speech he had com- 
menced ; but, bowing to the audience, he left the stage, followed by the 
chairman and the gentlemen of the committee. Murphy could not, of 
course, take the precedence of any one of them ; he therefore, with his 
eyes still fixed upon the skull, backed out as closely to the ast man as 
possible ; but before he had made his exit an idea seemed to strike him- - 
and that, too, with horror—that, when all had departed, he was the man 
who would have to extinguish the lights 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Brings the Reader back to Goodman, who boldly conceives a particular Dian, 
the Execution of which is unavoidably Postponed. 


AxrTHouGH Goodman strongly felt that the parties to the copter of which 
he was the victim would not escape evi punishment, little did he think 
that retribution had already descended upon the head of his unnatural 


e 
‘brother. Walter, he thought, might be living in luxury. Having obtained 
possession of all, he might be squandering it away, or existing apparently 
Avecte s Vat har Caviod Wier uot be, on tise apatairy, pitied ken aaneels: 
‘He felt that his outraged conscience would afflict him ; but he, of course, 
ie bel psoees as that he was at that time writhing in the most intense 

r 
Puthere Be cpidiig ws disguise its effects, or labour to repudiate its 
pover as we may—which prompts us to cherish a feeling of pratifcation 
‘when they who have deeply injured us suffer those pangs which, sooner or 
Tater, actions ensure. The entertainment of this feeling may, indeed, 
be ascribed to want of charity ; but, as it forms one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the human heart, it must be, at the same time, deemed perfectly 
natural ; and, as we are not divine, it may with safety be asserted that no 
mete man ever existed on earth, to whom reeevitive justice upon those 
who had deeply injured him failed to impartansret pleasure. 

Goodman was never vindictive; few, d, could boast of bein 
actuated 50 slightly by the spirit of rever' Whitde laboured to forgive his 
enemies ; he would have forgiven Walter-aid (ly, heartily, would he have 
forgiven him ; still, when he reflected upon to ‘misery which springs from 
the wounded conscience~when be refleris1 that his brother must 
absolutely hate himself for doing that whic) .¢ had done—the reflection 
imparted that amonnt of gratification which >t ade him feel that, after all, 
he was the happier man. ‘This feeling enablsc him to bear up with firm- 
‘ness against all those indignities and Brutalitics to which he was then sub- 
jected ; in fact, he became in a short time comparatively reconciled, and he 
‘and his friend Whitely, who was his constant associate, resolved to make 
the best of their position, by amusing themselves as much. as the bitter 
circumstances would allow. Goodman very often thought of Valentine, 
whom he had introduced by name to his friend Whitely, and they frequently 
occupied their minds all day in conceiving the various scenes he had the 

L2 
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ower to produce. ‘This was indeed to them a source of g:eat enjoyment. 
They bound each other down to i and to describe scenes alternately, 
and for hours and hours they forgot ‘cares, and Iaughed as heartily a5 
if they had been free. 

Their laughter, however, struck them very often as sounding strangely, 
mingling aw it did with the screams of a female, who was shut up alone 
within four brick walls at the bottom of the garden. Goods had 
frequently expressed 2 desire to see this poor, lost creature ; and Whitely, 
who was in favour with one of the keepers, succecded, after much solicita- 
tion, in persuading the man to take him and Goodman into one of the 
upper rooms, which directly overlooked the den in which she was con- 
fined. 

From the harsh screams and bitter imprecations which proceeded from 
this den, Goodman was led to imagine that its inmate wes an old, withered, 
wretched-looking creature, whose intemperance had reduced her to a 
raving maniac, and whose former life had been spent emong the vilest and. 
most degraded. Conceive, then, his astonishment when, instead of a 
aniserable, wasted, haggard being, he beheld a fair girl, whose skin was as 
jure as alabaster, and whose hair hung luxuriantly down her back in flaxen 
Finglets, running round, shouting, ing, and uttering the most dread~ 
fulmprecations that ever proceeded fram the Tips of the most vicious of 

her sex. 

)h, heaven" exclaimed Goodman ; “what a sight this i. 1" 
Tlorrible 1” said his friend, ‘* most horzible !” 

«Poor, dear girl ! my heart bleeds for her. Has she no friends?” 
* Relatives she has,” replied Whitely, ‘or she would not be here.” 
. jut she is insane?” 

“Doubtless ; but is that the way to cure insanity? sit fit thata young 
creature like that—not yet arrived at womanhood—scarcely eighteen— 
should be buried within four walls, and not suffered to see a si , 
save the wretch who casts her faod into her den during the day, and chains 
her down to her pallet at night ? Is that the way, I ask, to effect a cure? 
Is it not, on the contrary, directly calculated to increase the disease? But 
she has not been sent here to be cured, poor girl! Eternal shame on her 
unnatural relatives !—their only object is to keep her confined.” 

























“But suppose," gd Goodman, “that, having done all in their 
power, they found her inci | dle?” 
“Her age,” replied Wy, “forbids the supposition. The malady 





with which she is affictedf, 0°" net have developed itself until she hacl 
arrived at the age of fiftee "© Pixteen, and she is not eighteen yet. ‘The 
idea of their having done al:,‘?Sheir power tocure her is, therefore, absurd, 
If they had wished to hav they would not have sent her here. 
It is monstrous that the lox!” young creature, in the bloom of youth and 
‘beauty, should be subjected. inder any conceivable circumstances, to such 
horrible treatment as this.” © 

“ Hear how wildly she cis upon the skies,” said Goodman, ‘‘as if she 
expected aid from there.”-——(' From there, and from there only, poor 
girl ! will aid ever come to her. 

“Well, you two; have you seen enough on her?” cried the keeper, on 
ve-entering the room, in which he had left them for a moment, asa special 
mark of favour. Thank you, Johnson,” said Whitely, who knew how 
to manage the raffian, ‘ How long has this poor girl been with you?" 

“Oh, a matter oftwo year. That there place was built for her. Nice 
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place for a small party, ain t t*—Capital patient, though—pe_ more than 
any on ’em—mopnsses come in reg as nce pats: 

* And has she been always as violent as she 1s now?” 

“*No, she wasn t at first , but she soon found her voice I say, amt she 
got 2 throat*—Cant she come it when she hhes ’—and that sin course, 
always for she never sleeps, she don’t—that s the rummest go I dont 
suppore shes had shove ‘@ dozen winks the last tnelsemonth «Shes night 

lay, mght y, eternally howling ” 

“That 1 her ‘betroom, T suppose,” sad Wintely, pomting to the upper 
part of the den , for the place was constructed like a pigsty, one part benz 
Yoofed, and the other quite open ‘* Yes, that's where she—sleeps I was 
goin’ to say,~-but it’s where she dont sleep—-ony where she's chamed 
down” At thts moment the poor girl saw them at the window, and her 
eshniehs were tiuly awful She raved, and spat at them, and flew round 
the den, and endeavoured to clutch them, and folded her arms as xf she had 
‘one of them in her embrace, and then shrieked agam hoinbly 

“Come,! cried the heeper, “‘ come, come along down , you ve seen quite 
enough on her now,’ and he led the way back into the garden 

Dung the whole of that day the tno fends spoke of nothing Dut 
the appaling spectacle they had witnessed, and when the time for bemg 
driven into their cells had arrived, they retured with hearts full of sorrow 

In the mormng, however, Goodman was a different man Ils spits 
were buoyant, if not, indeed, ge. ‘and as he shook the hand of Ins fiend 
‘with more than usual ardow, he smiled with intense satisfaction. Whutely 
was delighted with his altered appearance He felt that he must have 
heud some good news, and ‘nell assured that Ais liberation would be 
the prelude to his own, he the utmost anxiety dunng the whole 
on reaching the gusden Goodman again smiled , when Whitely grasped 

in reaching the , smuled , when Whitely 
fun tind, ant Jookiag mtenily at hme and My Gear frond ! yon taave 
‘hheard—something ?? 

“ No,’ suid Goodman, sll however smiling, “No” 

“Heard nothing?’ cred Whitely, whose hopes at once vamshed 
“Then why do you smile? ——“ Because I have thought of something, 
replied Goodman, “which may peshaps answer our Parpote at well” 

“Indeed ' ' cried Whitely, whose hopes again revived “What 1s xt ? 

“I can of course confide in you, and will therefore explain J have 
‘arranged it all in my own mind” Ihave been neatly the whole of the 
might bringing the plan to bear We cannot fail We are perfictly 
certain to ful ? 

“Well, what 1s it? what 1s st?” cned Wiutely, with great impatience 

“Tconceived a scheme last mght,” said Goodman, “* which has but to 
be cured mnto execution a for our freeedom a be at onoe secured ” he 

“Tsee—I see, said Whitely, shaking his head , “an e ca] 1) my 
fnend, don't believe xt to be Soubte ~. me 

“But I do,” sad Goodman , “I cannot but believe it to be pospble 
Furst of all, how many of these fellows—these heepers, are there here*” 

“Sux,” rephed Whitely, ‘ with the man at the gate” 

“Six, very well How many pabents or prisoners are there who aie 
perfectly sane *”—** Thurty, peeps ‘ut say twenty five” 

“Well, say that there are but twenty I'am an old man, sill I hav” 
some strength you are much younger, and have more stiength than T, and 
spany whom I could pomt out have much more than you = Now, 1s i not 
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a ful that twenty or five-and-twenty strong hearty fellows should 
suffer themselves to be kept m so dreadful a place as this by half a dozen 
tyraanous scoundrels, whom, of it were necessary, they could te 
m five ate Is it not, I ask monstrous, that re. who have alth 
and st justice on our side, should perrait half a dozen 
myrandone” ined te toana ‘ore of te tout ight sen wah 
which men? were ever yet cursed, to tyrannuze over and trample upon 
us, to chain us down Hike felons, and to kick us hke brutes, when by 
sumo ¢ Ssphaying ‘the strength which we possess, we might at once obtain 
our liberty 2” 

‘Mr Whately shook his head, and shghtly smiled, and then sighed ; but 
be made no reply 

““T aduut,” continued Goodman, “that, man to man, they would be 
more than a ‘match for us—that we could not compete with them at all » 
Dut twenty-five to six—that 1 mote than four toone! Upon my hfe, Ido 
think that the fact of our bemg here reflects disgrace upon us as’ men 
‘There would not Le the shghtest soceenty Ot hurting those 
God forbid that I should myure any man, however cruelly he may have 
myured me ; but what, my fitend,-—what if we were to go in a body to the 
gp and to tell them firmly and resolutely to refuse us egress at thew perl? 

is it to be supposed that they would make more than the mere show 
of resistance, or that uf they even were to resist us, we could not at once 
overcome them? Does st not, I ash, stnke you as bemg dieadful, that 
five-and twenty men, who have been stolen from society as we have been 
stolen, should continue to suffer these brutal mdigmities—should be hept 
here lke conmets by © handfal of wretches whom we have the power 10 
crush?” 

“Te does," said Whately, ‘it does seem dreadful.” 

“Then why do we continue to endure it?” 

«« Because—-simply because we cannot help ourselves, my fnend.” 

«But why can we not? What 1s there to prevent our escape in a. body, 
and that too at once ?”——“ Do you think,” observed Whately, with great 
calmness, “that you and I now could thrash the six keepers, were we to 
work manfully, and put out our strength ?” 

“Alone? certamly not I have already said that, man to man, they 
would be more than a match for us ; but twenty-five to six ! consider that,” 

“I have, my friend, considered it—calmly considered tt, and have 
amnved at this conclusion - that if we camnot thrash the six heepers our- 
gelves, your scheme 1s, under the circumstances, utterly umpractuable 2” 

«But why 1s it impracticable?” 

S: Because," replied Whiely, “we should have to depend solely upon 
ourselves, we could not calculate upon havmg the shghtest assistance. 
Our poor fellow-prisoneis have been here so long, that their minds have 
‘become enervated , they have not the strength—the moral courage to join 
us I readily grant, that af all, or even a third of them were staunch, we 
aught, by taking these myrmidons by ‘surprise, effect our object ; but ther 
spirits are broken ; they have lost all energy , they could not be depended 
upon for a moment, they have no heart, no resolution Were we to pio 
pose the thing to them, no matter with what eloquence and force, they 
would shnak fiom the attempt; they would not dare to jo us; they 
would at once agree with you, that our imprisonment, under the circum- 
stances, reflects disgrace upon us as men, and that, if an attempt were 
made, success would be almost certam ; but they would look at the con- 
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sequences of a fa:ure, and that would be sufficient to deter them from 
acting. For they know by sed expenence, that slbett they are assumed to 
be unconscious of their actions, they are pumshed for those actions im spite 
of that assumption, and that the ‘which would inevitably follow 
the fame of an attempt lke thet which you have suggested would be 
dreadful. 1 myself thought of the same plan the day I came here, and felt 
‘as certain as you now feel, that xt mght with ease be carned into unmediate 
execution ; but when I had sounded several of those whom I had fancied 
were hkely to join me, I found thew minds so enfeebled, their spuits so 
Tow, that if even 1 had succeeded in goading them on to the attempt, they 
would in alt probability have deserted me at the very moment when energy 
and resolution were most essential to success. They have not the courage, 
my fnend—depend upon at they have not the courage. Every man of 
‘them, m an enterpnse of that kind, would act lke a child. ‘They have 
been so long tramed to fear the heeper, that a Zook would awe them all.”” 
Goodman was silent, ‘but by no means convinced of the umpracticability 
of his scheme, He stl felt sure that it mght be carned into effect ; for 
“what,” thought he, ‘*if the minds of these persons aie enervated, 18 rt 
umpossible for their energies to be aroused?” "As, however, precipitation 
‘was in a matter of this hind to be condemned, the sulyect was for that time 
stopped ; but he still resolved to make every effort in hus power to inspire 
his companions with spint sufficient to join him and Whitely in effecting 
their escape. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Valentine visits the Victuallers’ Fancy Fair, 


In the goflesroom of the etavem at be free oceanenaly dined he 
saw, a few days after his among: ts, a placard, whicl 
was headed coer LicheeD Vicroautane "Asveuw” and which an- 
nounced that a Fancy Farr and FLTE CHAMPETRE were about to take 
place under most distinguished patronage 

“The Licensed Victualiers’ Asylum!" thought Valentine, who had 
‘been taught to associate licensed victuallers with all that 1s selfish and 
grasping ; ‘15 xt possible that they can have erected an asylum—that they 
can have been prevailed upon to sustam the unfortunate, the aged, and the 
infirm t And yet why should they not?” 

He stuck at this question, He couldn’t answer st. He couldn’t tell why 
they should not be benevolent ; and bemg anxions to study the chmacter of 
every class of men with whom he came im contact, he invited a remarkably 
corpalent, good-natured looking old fellow, whom he felt could be nothing. 
but the landlord, to have a glass of wine. 

“« What 1s the nature of this asylum?” sad Valente, when the old boy 
had squatted himself down, which he cid without a second mvitation, and 
began to pant fiercely, blowing out his checks at every pant, as 1f, conscious 
‘of the remarkably precious nature of breath, he wished to retain it m his 
mouth as long as possible. “Why, sir,” said the landlord, whose name 
was Broadsides, ‘that, sr, ’s the Willers’ ‘Sylum, ’stablished by witlers, 
and a capital ‘spam 1, sz, too” 

“*No doubt,” ol d Valentme ; ‘bat what are sts objects °” 

“Why, of course, sux, to perwide a good home for old broken-down 
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witlers, and a werry good home it perwides. We take care of their 
children, too, poor things! We've a school for ‘em, fit for any nobleman 
in the land,” You should see ’em, God bless ’em ! how happy they are. 
10s. blessing to look at “em, that iti, blessing” 

“* You are going to have a Fa ‘air, ive?” 

“Of course, sir! We rae, annvally ; and an ont-and-out thing it 
is, too, You'd be pleased, if you never was there. If yon’ve nothing 
better to do, I'd adwise you to go. I's a treat, sir, I love it, the object 
is so good,” Valentine was delighted with the feeling tones in which the 
ld gentleman spoke, more especially when he allude to the children; for 
tears stood in his eyes, as he said, ‘Poor things! God bless ’em!” 
which, without the slightest effort to conceal them, he mopped up mechani- 
cally with his thick belcher handkerchief, and seemed to blow away with 
considerably more freedom. “There is much of the pure spirit of benevor 
lence in this man's composition,” thought Valentine, ‘rough as he is : 
and if he be in reality a fair sample of the lot, they ate, indeed, a very good 








set of fellows.” 

“Say you'll go?” cried Broadsides, slapping the thigh of Valentine, as 
if he had known him for years. 

“SWell, Twill !” cried Valentine, rubbing hie thigh, and smiling. 






“Then Vil tell you what it is, I rayther like you; I think you're a 
good sort, and I'm ‘not often out of my reckoning ; if you'll go, Dt drive 
you down, and give you as good « glass of wine as can be got when we get 
there.” 

“You must leave the wine to me in that case,” said Valentine 5 but I 
hope that I shall not be depriving any part of your family of 3 seat?” 

“By no means in life! “My missus and the girls goes the second day, 
‘couse you know, business must be attended to; so, of course, I shall be 
glad to"have your company down,” 

It was settled, The morning came, and Valentine went to the house of 
Mr. Broadsides, who shook him by the hand with the warmth of a friend ; 
introduced him to his wife and two daughters, and after having what he 
termed a“ leetle snack ” i the bar, the gig aras brought to the door, and 
they started. ‘The yery moment they were off, the old boy began to talk. 
He, in the first place, gave the pedigree of his horse, explained how many 
miles an hour he had done, how many miles an hour he was able to 40 
then, and how, about twenty years ago, when he was younger, he trod 
from London to Brighton within six hours, and that, without sweating a 
hair, He then spoke of the peculiarly good qualities of Mrs, Broadsides, 
as a woman of business; he explained that she was ‘an ext 
good wife, and an excellent mother,” but that she had a “particular 
temper,” and that ¢4af was all he bad to complain of. He then touched 
upon the virtues of his daughters, whom he described as ‘the best girls 
anywhere—none could be better, let them come from where they might ;”” 
he showed very clearly what treasures they would be to those who might 
have the good fortune to marry them ; and after having dwelt upon their 
Peculiar characteristics for some considerable time with great eloquence 
and pride, they reached a road-side inn, at which he put up his horse, and 
then waddled by the side of Valentine down a lane, which led at once to 
the asylum. 

A scene of gaicty presented itself the moment they reached the gate; 
and after passing the marquee, in which toys of every description were set 
‘out for sale, they entered the building, which was really very extensive, 
and reflected great credit upon the Victuallers as a body. 
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Broadsides was recogmzed at once by a number of jolly looking persons, 
who wore their hats on one poet ther hands ging fetarte, tg and 
‘never took them out, except indeed for the purpose of greeting their frends: 
After an mfinite deal of nodding, and slapping, and squeezmg through the 
pa ‘Valentine and Broadsides proceeded up-starrs to the board-room, 
round which the names of the donors and the amounts of the donations 
‘were emblazone! im letters of gold 

“That,” sad Broadsides, pomting to a well executed portrait which 
hung at one end of the room, “that, of course, 1s the founder of the 
institution” Valente could not resist the temptation, he therefore 
threw his voice mto the picture, and said, ‘How are you? how do? 
Broadsides started, and the eapiession of his countenance was singularly 
droll“ Didn’t you hea?” he cred, sermg the arm of Valentine, who 

ereplied that he heard somethmg ‘‘Somethmg'” he continued “Its 
the pictur” and he began to blow away with great energy 

“Don’t be alarmed! don’t be alarmed '” said Valentine, again throw- 
img his yoice towards the portrait, and the founder seemed to smile as 
roadsides nodded, but m the way that seemed to indicate thet he didn t 
understand it at all ‘*1 say, Bowles t Bowles '' cned Mr Broadsides, 
seizing the arm of a fnend who had just entered ‘I say, here, look at 
that pictur '—I yust heered it Led 

“ Heered xt what!” cned Mr Bowles, with a smile of increduhty 

“Speak 1” returmed Broadsides, and Mr bowles laughed hearnly 

“Ay true as 1m heve, its a fact, I heered him, as plam as I ever did 
when he was alive!” 

* Why, what ave you talking about, you old fool?” said Mr Bowles 
“Have you been having a dram this mong? What have you got into 
vow stupid head??——-"'T don t eae 2 fasden about what you say” I tell 
ou T heered the picinr speah us plamn as flesh and blood ' 

“But how could wt?”——“T dont know how it could, I only know 
that it did, and that s enough for me ” 

les slapped Mi Broadsides on the bach, and told lum, in friendly 
ain bess an Lesher Sot bp aad = moteaver observed, that, 
eI see him again, he su, 

“Well, this me meny ‘boss the rursimest ,” sad Mi Broadsides, 
\ hen Bowles bad left the room, “that mortal man ever heered tell on 

“By no means,” said Valentine, through the medimm of the founder , 
“aid you never hear of a spinted portiait?” Lhe idea of a spitied 
portratt appeared to strike a light into the soul of Mr Broadsides He 
Aad heard of @ spinted portiut, and felt that he never knew, till then, to 
what species the term legitimately apphed He fancied, however, that he 
saw it then cleatly, and, although he did not exactly tremble, he telt very 
que. “Did you know hum?’ inquired Valentine, who feigned great 
amazement 

“Know him!” replied Broadsides ** What, bey Se him and me 
were bosom frends" Manys the bottle of wme we ve bad together '” 

“ Well, then, you've no reason to fear him ” 

“Bear him!” ened Broadsides, he wouldn’t burt a har of my head 
It ssn't that—st’s only the rumness of the thing, you ses, that gets over 
me” And Mr Broadsides sat down, and gazed upon the portrait, unul 
he fancied that he could see the benevolent founder s ips curl and is eyes 
sparkle, as they were wont, when the onguial received an unusually large 
order, 
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“ Well, shall we see what they are doing below?” said Valentine 

“'Yes—yes!” replied Mr. Broadsides, whose eyes were still fixed on the 
portrait. “Yes: only thing, you see, that puzzles me as, that st 1sn’t 
Ins voice; a fact which was certamly by no means extraordinary, seemg 
that Valentine had never, of course, heard the founder speak, ‘But 
amppose,” continued Broadsides, ‘ that spints don’t speak an the same tones 
as regular fiesh and blood ” 

“Good day,” observed Valentine, hus voice again towards the 
portrait. “God bless you ! day,” sad Mr. Broadsides, who, after 
taking another long gaze, caught hold of the arm of Valentine, and waddled 
from the room. Now, when Broadsides had got about half way down 
stairs, 1¢ struck him again as bemg very extiaordimary. He therefore 
stopped short, and after blowing out hts chechs to the fullest extent, and 
Jooking with considerable eamestness at Valentine, said, “‘ Well, this wt 
‘out of all doubt the most singularest thing I ever met with m all my born 
slays ," and having delivered lumself of this remarkable sentiment, he and. 
Valentine slowly ended. On the end of the passage which 
Jed through the buildmg, Valentine {c that, although the deme 
was contined to the front of the Asylum, the chief attraction was bebund ; 
fora spacious lawn opened before them, which was erally crowded wath 
guily-dressed persons, promenadin, great propriety, and looking very 
Cys while ur tea bertoma of the lawe tire ware ane well-consveracton 
marquees, which were uniformly pitched, and bad a striking effect, 

“Well, now, this eaceeds my expectations,” said Valentine, waving lis 
hand towards the scene which so brilhantly opened before him. 

“Yes,” observed Broadsides, ‘* very pretty, very pretty , but that pictur 
—I can’t get that out of my head ; that gets over me above a tat "? 

“Oh, never mind the picture,” said Valentine. ‘* What are they domg 
hee?” and he dragged Mr Broadsides, who looked very solemn, towards 
one of the marquees, before which a crowd of persons was standmg. 
In this place there was a great variety of toys; but the attraction was. 
an afar winch was termed the whet of fortune,” out of which, by 
paying the small charge of one shilling, any lady or gentleman was entitled 
to ciaw a shp of paper, the number emblazoned upon which referred to 
some valuable htele article im stock, An interesting child, about seven 
years old, turned the wheel, and when a bluff individual—who kept con- 
‘tunually recommending the ladies and gentlemen present to “try their luck, 
for as they was all prizes and no blanks at all, they couldn't do nothin 
‘but win” —had looked at the papers drawn, he called the numbers, 
another individual with a ist in his hand named the arucles to which the 
numbers respectively applied, which articles were delivered to the indi 
viduals who had the good fortune to gain them. 

When Valentine bad ascertamed how this busmess was managed, he 
could not be silent; he felt Inmself bound to play some of bis lughly 
reprehensible tnchs, He therefore umatated the voice of the bluff individual 
to such perfection, and called so continually certain numbers which hed 
never been drawn, that at length the mdividual became extremely al 
with the other mdividual, who kept as continually naming hitle fron ed 
wna me been hye ‘Emel 

“Now, then,” said the , “twenty-two” 

“No, twenty-seven,” sud Valentme, assuring his voice. 

“Twenty-seven,” said the person who held the paper. ‘Twenty. 
seren——— 
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Twenty-two!" cried the bluff individaal. ‘‘ Mind what you're about,” 

«But you said twenty-seven,” said bis assistant, who didn’t at all like to 
be spoken to thus before company. 

«I say that I said twenty-two, sir,” shouted the bluff individual, look- 
ing Particularly black. 

“Twenty-two,” said his assistant, “is a shaving-brush ;” which article 
‘was at once handed over to the lady by whom it had been won. 

Vatentine perceived that if he went on in this way he should probably 
destroy that good understanding which had previously existed between 
these two persons; and as he had no desire to do that, especially as one of 
them clearly felt compelled to put up with the blustering insolence of the 
other, he took the arm of Mr. Broadsides, who still kept harping upon 
the ‘ pictur,” and walked to the principal marquee. 

«# “Oh, ho!” cried Valentine, on enteri ‘all who drink here will not 
go home sober to-night !” which, although it was unheeded by Mr. Broad- 
sides, was certainly @ very natural exclamation, inasmuch as the marquee 
in question was lined with flax -and-white festooned glazed cambric, 
whlch bad #0 exceedingly dassllag an effect, that a single pint of wins 
‘drank there would have excited a man as much as a bottle would drank in 
a quiet-coloured room. 

* Come,” sal Mr, Broadsides, ‘‘now Jet’s have a little bit of summut 
to eat here.—Here, waiter! Now, what have you 1” And on pely 
Tittle rascal, who was the counterpart of Fieschi, and who personated 1 
character of a waiter for that particular occasion, replied, * Fowls, sir, 
ham, sir, fowls and ham, roast beef, ham and beef, sir, tongue and roast 
duck.” ’ Fowl and ham were ordered for two, and a Jeg and a wing were 
eventually placed span the table, ‘* What d’ye mean by bringing us these 
foro mites?” cried Mr, Broadsides, indignantly digning fis fork into one of 
them, with the view of inspecting its dimensions more closely, 

“Fowl! and ham for two, sir, you ordered,” said the waiter. 

“Dye call this fowl and ham for two? Bring us a whole un, and pienty 
of ham, not two tiny dabs like them 1" 

Fieschi looked if possible more ugly than before, as he took away the 
dish, the contents of which looked, after having been disturbed, by no 
‘means calculated to impart satisfaction to any man's stomach. He soon, 
however, retumed with what was by courtesy termed a whole fow!, pare 
ticularly small and very skinny. But such as it was, Broadsides pushed it 
towards Valentine for the of dissection, and Valentine, not being 
a family man, thought the shortest way of carving up the animal would be 
to cut at once right across the breast bone, and thus to divide the thing 
‘equally ; but he had no sooner made the first cut, which effectually severe 
the body in twain, than Broadsides cried, ‘* What are you at? Here, give 
‘us hold''—and called upon Fieschi to bring him # skewer. Fieschi accorl- 
ingly produced a skewer, which he said he had “‘drawed from a buttick 
© beef,” with which Mr. Broadsides stuck the fowl again together, and 
then proceeded to cut it up very scientifically into a number of pieces— 
which Valentine fancied unnecessarily small, as it would be all the same in 
the long run, which was about to take place in the course of five minutes— 
‘Mr. Broadsides observing, as he out it up, that he had been “' bead cook in 
the principalist tavern in London, and never, in all his experience, seed x 
chicken attempted to be carved in sich a fashion as that.” He contended 
that half the beauty of it was in the carving, while Valentine thought it all 
consisted in the eating ; but, as the experience. of Broadsides enabled him 
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to get the beter of the argument, he fle satisfied, and called for a bottle 
of wine. 
"Have you gota botile now,” sid he, “at al fit to drink?” 

Capital wine, sir?” replied Fi 

Web ig ts cp ie decealet you have d'ye hear ?”—and a 
bottle of” sherry was accordingly brought, which Broadsides no sooner 
tasted, than he 2 once to spit, and to blow, and to make up sich 
a. very extraordinary face, that Fischi imagined that he had yy mistake 
brought forward a bottle of vinegar. “Do you call this wine?” cried 
Broadsides, spitting and blowing still, with Remarkable energy. “Beg 
pardon,” replied Fieschi, putting the ‘cork to his nose, ‘it smelis like 
‘wine, sir.” 

“Smells like wine?” echoed Broadsides, contemptuoujly. ‘Tt has 
nayther the smell nor the taste of wine, It's enough to give an elephant 
‘the deliberate tremens. Give my its to your master, and tell 
him that my name's Broadsides, and if he can’t send me a litle betier 
bottle of wine than that, he'd better set to work at once, and drink it him- 
self, Here, leave this now, as it's opened, and go and fetch something a 
little better fit to go into a Christian's stomach. Did you ever taste such 
wine 2” he continged, addressing Valentine, who thought it very fair wine 
and said so; but Broadsides that “if he ever brought up such a 
bola of wine as that to any castomer of his, he would be ashamed of 

nel 

‘The name of Broadsides appeared to have 2 great effect upon the master 
of Fieschi, for he not only sent a boitle of wine of which Broadsides ap- 
pores, ‘but ordered Fieschi to bring the other bottle awny, This act of 

liberality had, in return, a great effect upon Broadsides, who praised the 
last bottle before he had'taeted it and told Fiesc to let the other remain, 
Fieschi, however, respectfully insisted upon obeying his master’s order, and 
Broadsides, in return, insisted upon Fieschi’s master coming to take a glass 
with him a8 soon as he had a moment to spare, 

“Nowe, this is very decent, considering,” said he; * but lor! it ain't no 
more lik what's in ry cellar—but then, or, how can you expect it?” 

By this time Valentine had demolished his share of the chicken, and had 
even comu'enced the process of flaying the back bone, when another was 

roduced, which Mr. roadsides instructed him how to carve properly, and 
fe eventually did it to the entire satisfaction of that gentleman, who 
declared that, fier that, he “ would be fit to cut up anything in the world, 
at any table in life.” 

Now, when Valentine and Broadsides had finished their meal, Mr. 
Kowles came into the marquee with three remarkably red-faced friends, 
to whom Broadsides—although he Lnew them well—Was introduced, a6 
‘the man wot heard the pictur speak.” 

«J just did,” said Broadsides, “‘and no mistake!” Upon which, Mr. 
Bowles and his red-faced friends began to laugh very heartily and very 
loudly. ‘1 don’t care a dump,” he continued, ‘‘about what you 
think, or what you say. If I dida’t hear it speak, why, T never heeted 
‘not! 

“You always was 2 rum’un,” observed Mr. Bowles, 

"T don't care for that,” refuted Broadsides,” "Come, Tit tell you 
what T'll do now ; I'll bet you a rump and dozen I heard it, now, come !” 

This favourite and highly-approved method of settling an urgument 
seemed for a moment to stagger Mr. Bowles, for he felt that he could not 
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prove that Mr, Broadsides didn’t hear it, and that if the onus of proof even 
rested with Broadsides, he had the evidence of his own ears, at least, 
to bring forward, while he himself could produce no evidence at all ; 
thinking, however, subsequently that the affirmative could not be proved, 
he said, “Done; and Valentine, throwing his voice behind Mr. fowler 
cried, ‘You've lost.”—** How lost!” shouted Mr. Bowles, tuming 
sharply round.“ Who says T have lost?” His red-faced friends stared 
at each other, but neither of them spoke. ‘‘ Who says I have lost?” he 
again inquired. “Who's to prove it?” 

“I,” cried Valentine, sending his voice above, “<I !—the spirit of 
Hodgson |” 

“Now, will you believe me?” cried Broadsides, triumphantly, “Now, 
am La stupid old ass?” Mr. Bowles looked amazed, antl so did the red 
“faced friends of Mr. Bowles. They stared, first at each other, and then 
round the marquee ; and after Mr. Bowles had expressed his decided con- 
vietion that the thing was “‘onaccountably rum,” he end his friends sat 
down, and, having thrust their hands to the very bottom of their breeches 
pockets, began to look particularly solemn, 
“*Ign't it queer?” said Mr. Broadsides, who was the first to speak. 
“Queer!” replied Bowles. “Here, give us some wine, and don’t say 
word more about it.” And Mr, Bowles helped himself, and then pushed 
the bottle round ; and when his friends hed filled their glasses, they said, 
ith due solemnity, “Here's luck,” and the wine was out of sight in an 
instant. Another bottle was ordered ; and when Fieschi had produced 
it Mr. Broadsides begged leave to propose, as a toast, “ The immortal 
memory of the Founder,” which, of course, was duly honoured in silence, 

‘A pause ensued. They were all in deep thought ; they were tuming 
the circumstance over in their minds, and were, apparently, just about 
coming to the conclusion that the sounds were imoginary after all, when 
Valentine, throwing his voice into the folds of the pink-and-white cam- 
bric, said, in tones of appropriate solemnity, ‘Gentlemen, I rise to 
thank yer for the honour a have conferred upon me, and beg, in return, 
to drink all your good healths.”” 

‘Mr. Broadsides, Mr. Bowles, and his red-faced friends, held their breath, 
‘They stared at the cambric with an expression of astonishment, but for 
some moments neither of them uttered a word. At length Mr. Bowles 
broke silence. Well,” said he, ‘this beats all my acquaintance, I’m 
not going to stop here, and. that’s all. about it,” “The friends of Mr. 
Bowles seemed to like the idea of going ; and, as Broadsides did not 
appear to be by any means opposed to such a proceeding, the bottle was 
emptied, and when the amount of what was termed the “damage” had 
‘been paid, the whole party left the m: ‘On reaching the lawn again, 
where they began to breathe with infinitely more freedom, the firing, of 
cannon was heard, and several persons in the crowd exclaimed, “The 
children ! the children!” Again and again the cannon were fired, and the 
visitors rushed to the sides of the lawn, round which the poor children 
were to pass. The band by which they were preceded drew nearer and 
nearer, and all heartsseemed gay, although theeyes of the old people glistened 
‘with tears, At length a policeman marched out of the passage which led 
t the asylum. He was followed by the band; then came 2 double 
Tow of octogenarian pensioners, whose appearance was calculated at once 
to upset all the teetotal doctrines in the world, at least, as far as those 
doctrines have reference to longevity; then came the gentlemen of the 
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board, with their bie rosettes and smiling faces; then came the children, 
and then the schoolmaster! whose albeit remarkably large, and 
attached to a body weighing at least sixteen stone, se inclined ta 
repudiate the idea of its being impossible to find out motion, 
us formed, the procession marched round the ample lawn, and the 
children appeared to impart great delight to the bosoms of their benevolent 
patrons, ‘I don't know how it is," said Mr. Broadsides, when they had 
“but them children there always makes me feel, I don’t know 

3” and a couple of big tears, as he spoke, dropped into his white waist- 


‘eoat-pockets. 
a Py, Broadsides,” said Bowles, who at the moment approached with 
his friends, ‘‘what fools we all are!”——‘ What about?” said Mr, 
ides. 


“Why, about that there voice there,” replied Mr, Bowles, “I see it’ 
all now. "Why, mightn’t it have come from some vagabone at the top?" 
and Mr. Bowles gave Mr. Broadsides a dig in the ribs, and laughed again 
loudly, and his red-faced friends joined in full chorus. 

Mr. Broadsides dropped his head on his left shoulder, thoughtfully ; 
but afier @ time an idea seemed to strike him, and he exclaimed, ‘‘So it 
might | some wagabone sight have been atop o’ the tent ; but how could 
he get in the pictier ?” 

is, in return, seemed to puzzle Mr. Bowles; but after scratching his 
head for some considerable time, he cried, ‘‘ Well ! I don’t care ;—I won't 
believe in any of your supernatural nonsense. I say there must have been 
some blaggard outside. Will you make me believe that a ghost could 
return thanks in that there way? Ain’t it out of all reason? Come, let's 
fe and see where the vagabone could have stood.” And he ed Mr. 
roadsides to the back of the een when Valentine, fancying that if he 
remained with them the wine go round perhaps a little too fast, left 
the spot, and proceeded to another marquee, in which the whole of the 
Provisions were dispensed. 

‘The person who presided over this large establishment was a man 
whom nothing seemed to please. He cut about among the bottles in 
such a dreadful state of mind, freely sweating, and loudly swearing that 
everybody robbed him, and’ labouring apparently under the horrible 
apprehension that he was working very hard to make himself a ruined 
man, The good which he did himself was, indeed, very tri ing; but 
he jumped from one end of the tent to the other with the velocity 
‘of a grasshopper, pushing aside all who happened to come in his way— 
scolding some for putting too much spirit in the grog, and others, for 
not putting in enough—declared that one hadn't paid him for a bottle 
of stout, and that another wished to swindle him out of a plate of boiled 
bbeefj—in short, he seemed to be, on the whole, a most unhappy individaa}, 
although a decidedly good-looking man. _‘* Well, old boy,” said Valen: 
tine, throwing his voice behind this remarkable person; “and how do you 
get on?” “On!” cried that person, “good luck to don’t say 
‘8 word to me now, whoever you are, I shall go raving ead crerrindy A 
robbing me; everybody's at it. I don't believe I’ve got a single honest 
wep you see,” cried Valentine, “how going under the 

“Do you see,” cries ‘ine, *! wine’s going under 
tent there?" Under the tent)” cried the. busy person; ‘fwhere? 
Here, Tomkins! Smith! Lucas! mm behind and knock down those 
‘vegabonds, dye Acar! Bebind there! behind !” and away went three 
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waiters, “‘I choughi,” he continued, ‘‘that the wine went somewhere. 


T’ve lost a couple of dozen, at Icast ; and nobody ll look out, rigbody’It 
assist me, although I’m ‘surrounded by plundeting thieves ; iy. 
move hand or foot ; I must do all 7 

“* There's nobody behind |” eried returning; and Tomgins and 
‘Smith bore testimony to the fact. 

T tall you they've been forking out the wine! but you'reMatt in a 


Texpect to see you all, by-and-by, as drunk as devils. If I’ve 
fost one bottle, P've lost’ five dozen. But let ‘em come again,—only let 
em try it on! 7° keep my eye upon “em—I'll sarve them out, the 


warmint !” and he placed an empty bottle near a hole in the canvass, 
and a carving-knife upon a hamper beside it, with the view of having 
cut at the very next hand that ha; to be clandestinely introduced. 

a Valentine, feeling that it be cruel to tease this unhappy man 


‘under the circumstances any longer, lel the spot, and proceeded across the 
Jawn with the view of inspecting the female visitors, of whom all were 
well dressed, and some were very beautifal, but non» in his judgment, 
half so beautiful as the fair unknown whom he ha saved, to lose, he 
feared, for ever. There was in the crowd one who, with soft, sleepy 

, which when opened were brilliant and full, bore some slight resem 
Dlance to his idol ; but even she was not equal to her of whom he felt so 
much enamoured ; for while her features were irregular, and her fiure 
inelegant, her voice, which he heard as he passed, contrasted harshly 
with those sweet tones which he so well remembered. 

His car was, however, at this moment assailed by a different species 
of music, for the band commenced the overture to Der rieschutz, with 
the wild, unearthly phrases of which he had before felt enchanted. He 
had scarcely, however, reached the Tawn in front of the Arylom, on 
yrhick the band was stationed, when be was startled by a, remarkably 
heavy slap on the shoulder, which, on tuming round, he found to pro 
from Mr, Broadsides, who had evidently been taking more wine, and 
who exclaimed, “Well, old feliow, why where have you been hitting t 
‘We've been running all aver the place to find you. Come, let's see what's 
agoing forrard here ;” and taking the arm of Valentine, he at once led 
the way into the booth termed the ‘‘ Ladies’ Bazaar,” in which all sorts 
of toys were exposed for sale, and the avenue was crowded, but they 
nevertheless stopped to inspect every stall. ‘ Will you buy me a workhox, 
please, Mr. Broadsides?” said Valentine, assuming a female voice, which 
‘appeared to proceed from a very gaily-dressed little lady who stood beside 
hhim. Mr. Broadsides chucked the little lady under the chin, and said,“ Cer- 
tainly, my little dear, which would you like?”——« Sir!” cried the little 
Indy, tossing her head proudly, and turning away witha look of indignation, 

Broadsides blew out his cheeks with an energy which threatened to 
crack them, and after giving a puff which nearly amounted to a whistle, 
he tossed his head in hurable imitation of the Jittle lady, and tumed 
round to Bowles, “Hullo!” said that gentleman, “can't let the girls 
alone? still up to your old tricks? I shall t.'l Mrs. Broadsides.” Now, 
although Mr. Bowles had no intention whatever of carrying this threat 
into actual execution, the bare mention of that lady's name caused 
Broadsides to blow with more than before. ‘* Why,” said be, 
* didn’t you hear the cretur ask me to buy her a workbox?”———- It’s alt 
‘very fine,” replied Bowles ; “but it won’t do old boy.”~—" Well, if she 
didn't Pim blessed!” rejoined Broadsides ; “and that’s all about it.” 
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Mr. Bowles, however, still very stoutly maintained that if she had, sie 
would pever have bounced off in that way; and as that was an argument 
over wich Mr, Broadsides could not very comfortably get, he seized 
‘Valentijee’s arm, and pressed back through the crowd. “Weil,” said he, 
‘on retugaing to the lawn, “how do you find yoursclf now?” 

at replied Valentine, “‘very thirsty ; can’t we have some ten?” 

“«Te®is a thing I never do drink,” said Broadsides; ‘‘ but if you'l 
Tike to have some, I'll tell you what we'll do; we'll give one of the old 
women q turn, you know, instead of going down to that tent.” Valentine, 
‘of coursd, was quite willing to do so; and as the charitable stion Was 
applauded by Mr. Bowles and the only red-faced friend he had with him, 
they went into one of the little rooms in the Asylum, and after Broadsides 
jad warmly kissed its occupant, who was remarkably old, but remarkably 
clean, he at once ordered tea for half a dozen. ‘There are but four of 
us,” observed Mr. Bowles, as the delighted old lady left the room to make 
the necessary preparations. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Broadsides ; ‘it'll be all the better, you know, 
for the old woman. She don't have turn every day. You wouldn't 
lielieve it,” be continued, ‘but that old cretur, there, when I first knew 
her, kept one of the best houses of business in London !” 

“(Is she a widder ?” inquired Mr. Bowles, 
“* Now she is, but she wasn't then; old Sam was alive at that time.” 

« ‘And when he died, X suppose things went to rack and ruin?” 

“Oh, that occurred before he went e. He was the steadiest mar 
anywhere, the first seven years he was in business, and made a mint 
«money ; but when he lost his danghter,—a beautiful girl, just for 
all the world like my Betsy,—he oll at once turned out 2 Jushingt 
and everything of course went sixes and sevens. He alwavs made 
pint of getting drank before breakfast; and ruination in one way, of 
course, Brought on ruination iu another, until he was obliged for to go 
all to smash. Poor Sam died very soon after that, you sec, because 
he couldn't eat. It don't matter what a man drinks, so long as he can 
eal; but when he can’t eat, he ought to leave off drinking till he can. 

at's my sentiments.” 

“There's a good deal in that,” said Mr. Bowles ; ‘a good deal.” 

“* Well, dame,” said Broadsides, as the widow re-entered the room; 
“why, you are looking younger and younger every day. It’s many years 
now since you and me first met.” 

“ Ah 1” said the poor old lady, with a sigh, ‘ I've gone through a world 
of trouble sin’ then; but, God be praised for all his goodness, I’mas happy 
now as the days are long.” 

"That's right, my old girl,” said Mr. Broadsides, “that's right! I say, 
now, can’t you get us a bottle of decent port anywhere about here ?” 

~*T dares to say I can,” reptied the old lady ; and she put on her bonnet, 
anil having received a sovercign, trotted out. 

‘Mr, Bowles now began to roast Mr. Broadsides about the indignant little 
lady and the workbox ; but that gentleman turned the tables on Mr. 
Bowles, by reminding him that, when he lived at Brixton, and was at a 

arty at Kennington, he insisted upon seeing a young lady home, not 
nowing where she lived ; and when the favour was granted, he had to 
waik with her, at twelve o'clock at night, to Red Cow-lane, near 
Stepney-green, 
“Ts that a fact?” inguired the red-faced friend of Mr. Bowles, 
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‘Oh, that’s true enough,” replied Bowles ; “and all I could do, I 

nuit get her to ride.” 

reupon Mr. Broadsides and Velentine and the the red-faced gentleman 
indtiged in loud laughter, and Mr. Bowles very iy joined them, and 
when the old lady entered with the wine, she Tmghed 1 too but the sight of 
the bottle soon sabdued Mr. Broadsides, who in an instant began to uncork 
“ Keep the change, old girl, till 16 call for it,” said he, and the old lady 
said that he was a very good man, and hoped that God would bless him, 
and that his family might prosper. 

Valentine had to make tea; and Mr. Broadsides sat at another little 
table over his wine, which he drank very fast and very mechanically, for 
his thoughts were on the mysterious occurrences of the day. Valentine, 
however, would not let him rest, for, taking advantage of an unusually 
sient ‘moment, he introduced under the table at Whiek he was sitting, an 
imitation of the squeaking of a rat. 

ont Hallo!” cried Broudeidens searting up in e moment, and seizing the 
poker, and in doing, '80, knocking down the shovel and tongs : * only let 
me come across 

“* What's the Tatier with you xow?” exclaimed Mr. Bowles. 

‘*Shet the door, shet the door!” cried Broadsides to the widow, who 
had entered, on hearing the rattli of the irons,“ Here’s a rat—a rat 1” 
and the old Indy dropped upon a and wound her clothes in an instant 
round her legs as tightly as possible, while Broadsides was anxiously 
removil ry article of furniture in the room, and searching in pea 
corner an power ix bis band. 

“*Lor’ bless us!" cried Ss weer “T didn’t know there was a rat in 
the place,” and another sq1 l, upon which Mr. Broadsides 
jumped upon 2 chair with 4 Bigs the al ‘lecrty 2 at his command, which was not 

consKerable, and looked very fierce. The laughter of Mr. Bowles 
and Nisrod-fochtl Gent st Umat moment wah particclatly henry; Soc they 
‘were not afraid of rats! but Mr. Broadsides was, and so was the old lady, 
who continued to sit in an interesting heap. ‘ Only let me come across 
him!” cried Broadsides again, and ‘soubtless had a rat at that moment 
appeared, it would have stood a very fair chance of giving up the ghost, 
for Mr. Broadsides shook the poker with great desperation, and looked 


altogether extremely ferocious. 

**Come down from that chair, do, you jolly old fool,” cried Mr. Bowles ; 
as true as life I shall ‘bus! another roat of laughter proceeded 
fiom him and his friend, ia which Valentine could not help joining. 
Indeed he laughed so heartily, that all alarm subsided, for as he couldn't 
‘seueak fox laughing, Broadsides eventually descended {rom the chair. 

“They're nasty things, are rats,” said he, “ particular nasty things. 1 
can’t abear ‘em,’ and he began to give an account of the ferocious char: 
teristics of those little animals, describing the different species and the 
different doa at which each of those different species took it into their 
heads to fly ; and while he was drawing the line between the grey rat and 
the black rit, the old lady, still holding her clothes down tightly, rushed, 
arith great presence of mind, from the room, 

‘Mr, Bowles and his friend, however, continued to laugh, and as the 
squeaking had ceased, Mr. Broadsides laughed too, while Valentine, who 
then had a stitch in his side, slipped away in a dreadful state of muscular 
excitement. The very moment he got out of the place, he met one of the 
red-faced friends of Mr. Bowles, walking between two goudily-drested 
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Salles ae: 0 whit was rouniebally thst Sat Xe. while the other wad 
remarkable only for her decided ian characteristics. To these 
ladies Valentine was formally introduced ; the short fat lady, as the wife of 


the red-faced gentleman, and the tall thin lady, as Miss Amelia Spinks, 
“We are going to have a dance,” said the red-faced gentleman ; “will 


you oe us?” 7 é 
«With pleasuze,” replied Valentine, looking into the little laughing 
of the sheet fat Thdyr who. mocchasically ducky her sem rom that of ber 
husband, and Valentine as mechanically offered her his. ‘Thus paired, 
though by no means matched, they proceeded across the lawn, and having 
reached the dancing-booth, they paid the admission fee, and entered. The 
place was dreadfully hot, as were, indeed, all who were in it, for they not 
only danced with all their souls, and with all their strength, but, in conse- 
quence of the place being 20 crowded, they bumped up against each other 
at every turn, while the professional gentlemen in a sort of a box were 
scraping and blowing away, like mad. Valentine solicited the hand of the 
short fat lady for the next set. ‘Oh dear,” said that lady, ‘I'm so werry 
horkard ; but is it to be a country dance?” 

‘Valentine hoped not, from his soul, under the circumstances, and was 
gai to lear that country dances were there repudiated, as vulgar. He, 

jowever, ascertained that they were going to have a Spanish dance, which 
certainly was the nest best thing and, having communicate that interesting 
fact to the lady in question, he prevailed upon her eventually to stand up. 
‘Yhe gentlemen now clapped. their hands with due energy, with the view of 
intimating to the musicians, who were sweating like Dullocks, that they 
‘were perfectly prepared to start off, and after a time those gentlemen did 
consent to sound the note of preparation. Now in order that all might be 
in motion togeshe, every third couple were expected to lead off, ad ns 
‘Valentine and his partner happened to form a third couple, they of course 
changed sides and the dance commenced, ‘I do hope,” said she, when 
they had gol to the bottom, “that we shall have to go all the way down 
again, it is so beautifal.” But unfortunately for her the music ceased the 
next moment, and the dance was at an end. And then, oh! how she did 
ron ont ing was ever half so lovely, one quarier so nice, or one 
hundred and fiftieth part so delightful as that Spanish dance! She was 
wure there never was such an elegant dancer in this world as Valentine, and 
she did sincerely hope to have the pleasure of seeing him often at “the 
‘Mountain and Mutton Chops.” 

‘And Valentine was very happy; and the red-faced gentleman was very 
happy; and they were all very happy, and laughed very merrily, and 
perspired very freely. 

“Come,” suid the red-faced gentleman, holding forth a glass of hot 
brandy-and-water. ‘* Drink, sir: I'm happy to know you as the friend of 
Mr. Broadsides, and you're worthy of being the sien, sir, of any man— 
drink!” Valentine sipped. Ie fancied that hot brandy-and-water would 
not be exactly the thing after the work he had had to perform, and there- 
fore went for some ices and sundry bottles of lemonade for himself and the 
Jadies, who, during his absence, were lost in admiration of his pleasing, 
companionable qualities, which certainly were very conspicuous. 

The next dance was called—the Caledonians! “Now,” thought 
Valentine, ‘Tam in fort beautify.” 

“*T shall have you again for a partner,” said he, “of course?” 

“Ob dear mas, yes 1 shall be so happy,” cried the litte fat lady, 
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starting up ; “ but you must teach know, and then I don’t mind.” 
_ dike, Had i been a salnast or even, & bonne, it would not 

ve e slightest possible importance to hen, so long indeed 
as Valentine conse to instruct her. fe 

The music commenced. ‘* Hands across, back again to places,” cried 
a person who officiated as master of the ceremonies, in a voice so peculiar, 
‘that Valentine fancied that he might as well imitate it as not. The first 
figure was accomplished ‘and the hittle fat lady, who would not stir an inch 
amithout being led by Valentine,.went through it very well ; but just as they 
swere commencing the second, Valentine, assuming the voice of the M.C., 
cried, “*Z'4é!" and those who happened to hear him, began to do L’sée 
in defiance of the master of the ceremonies, who shouted, “No, no! 
Caledonians !—not the first set !” 

‘The error, after some slight confusion, was rectified, and they went on 

advancing and retiring very Property 5 but when they arrived at the 
‘' promenade,” Valentine cried, “ Chassex-croises !” and those who obeyed, 
met those who were promenading with great energy of mind, well knowing 
that they were right, and so violent was the contact, that in a moment a 
dozen couples were on the ground! The promenaders had the worst of it 
decidedly, for they galloped round at such a rapid rate that wher one 
couple fell in a set, the others rolled over them, as a purely natural matter 
of course. The confusion for a time was unparalleled, and the laughter 
which succeeded amounted to a roar, but Valentine gallantly saved his 
little partner; for, suspecting what was about to occur, he seized her by 
the waist, and drew her at once into the centre, where he stood viewing the 
tumult he had thus reprehensibly induced with feelings of intense satis- 
faction. Of course, the fallen parties were not long before they scrambled 
up again, and when they had risen, the brushing on the part of the 
gentlemen, and the blushing on the part of the Indies, were altogether 
Unexampled, while the musicians, whose eyes were firm)y fixed upon the 
notes, worked away as if nothing had happened, until they had completed 
the tune. ‘¢ Why did you call chassc-croise?”™ shouted several of the 
gentlemen, in tones of reproach. ‘* We werefall right enough until you 
interfered.” The master of the ceremonies assured those gentlemen, 
individually and collectively, that he did not call out “‘ chasses-croise:” at 
all, and that somebody else did. 
+ Valentine now thought that it would be a pity tovdisturb the clear 
‘current of their enjoyment again, He, therefore, permitted them, without 
interruption, to go through the various figures prescribed, and made the fat 
little lady perform so much to her own satisfaction, and that of her 
hhusband—who appeared to be exceedingly fond of his little wife—that at 
the conclusion, their pleasure knew no bounds. 

Every dance after that, she stood up for, and she and her husband 
wppeared to be so grateful to Valentine, and made him feel so conscious 
that the highest possible pleasure is involved in the act of imparting 
pleasure to others, that he really felt happy in giving her instructions, 
although she did work him most cruelly. Indeed, so mach did he enjoy 
himself, that he continued in the booth until the band struck up the 
national anthem, when, finding that it was past ten o'clock, he took his 
Jeave, and went to look after i 

‘That gentleman, he ascertained, after having searched for bim in all 
directions but the right one, had started ten minutes before with Mr. 
Bowles, He therefore immediately left the gay scene, and having found 
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thar every velicle about the place had been engaged, he set off on 
foot towards town. He had ae pooee far, however, before he 
arrived at 2 spot, on one side of which was an open field, and on the other 
a row of houses, which stood back some distance from the road. All was 
silent, and dark: it ay 0 ally to him, having just left the 

jitter and noise of the fair. He, x, walked on pretty briskly : 

ut just as be had reached the termination of this field, two fellows stood 
immediately before him. He could see them but indistinctly, but he heard 
them with remarkable distinctness cry, “‘ Stand ! your money, or your Life !”” 

“Oh, oh 1" muttered Valentine, “that's the game is it?” and he drew 
himself back with the view of striking out with freedom, but the fellows, as 
if conscious of his object, seized him in an instant, and one of them, 
holding to his head something, he couldn’t tell whether it was the muzzle 
of a pistol, or the end of a bladgeon, nor did he much care, cried, “ Out 
with it! quick !—and your watch!” 

Valentine did of like to part with his watch ; nor was he very anxious 
to part with his money: he, therefore, finding the rascals particularly 
impatient, and by no means disposed to wait until he’had consulted a 
friend,—-shouted, throwing his voice behind him—‘‘ Here they are !~here 
are the scoundrels !—secure them!" 

The fellows, on the instant, relinquished their hold, and turned round 
with unspeakable velocity; and just as the last man was darting, are 
‘Valentine presented him with a souvenir, in the perfect similitude of a kiel 
and proceeded towards home without farther molestation. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


du coluch Valeittine visits the London Decks, and roprehensibly induces a 
twickad waste of wine, 


Asa matler of Christian courtesy, Valentine called upon Brondsides the 
following morning, and found that gentleman undergoing the connubial 
operation of having his ears pierced painfully by the atniable Mrs, Broad- 
sides, in consequence of his having returned from the Fancy Fair, in het 
judgment, alittle too affectionate and merry. The very moment, however, 

Valentine passed the bar-window, Broadsides felt somewhat relieved, sec- 
ing that, strange as it may appear, he had been waiting all the morning for 
the entrance of some friend, whose presence might cause his lady’s tongue 
to sound somewhat less harshly. He, therefore, on the instant, started up, 
and, having grasped the hand of Valentine, observed that be really was a 
very pretty fellow for running away the previous evening ; and, having 
made this truly remarkable observation, he caused him at once to sit down 
in the bar, and slapped his thigh with all the force of which he was capable, 
and wished, yery particularly, to know how he felt himself then. 

“Why, he's not like somebody 1 know,” observed the highly sarcastic 
Mrs, Broadsides, volunteering an answer to the question proposed.“ He 
can go out and have a day's pleasure ‘without making a beast of himself, 
and that’s more than some people can-do.” And she looked very spite- 
fally at Mr. Broadsides, and bottled some bitters, and, having driven the 
cork against the edge of the bar very violently, began fo damn up an extra. 
ordinary hole in Mr, Broadsides’ speckled worsted stockings. 
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“Why,” said Valentine, addressing Mr. Broadsides, “you wire all 
right when you came home, were you not ? 

“Right, sir!" cried the lady, “he never is right. Go where he may, 
and when he may, he always comes home like a beast. It’s wonderful to 
me—it really is wonderfal, that men can’t go out without drinking, and 
swilling, and gutting to such an extent as to make themselves stupid. 
‘What pleasure,—what comfort,—what enjoyment can there be in it? 
That’s what I want to know! ie can go out and be pleasant and happy, 
and come home without getting tipsy; but you !—there! if I wouldn't 
have every man who gets in that state kept on brown bread and water fora 
month, I'm not here! What, if I were to go out, and come home like 
you, reeling !”* 

“Oh, that would be a werry different thing,” observed Broadsides. 

© “Not atall! Don't tell me! We have just as much right to get tipsy 
as you have, It’s just as bad for one as for the other, and no worse. Ifa 
woman gets tipsy she's everything that’s dreadful. Oh ! nothing's too bad 
for her ; it's then the forerunner of all sorts of wickedness, But a man !— 
he has only to get sober again, and nothing more is said or thought about 
the matter, I say that, like many other things, it’s as bad for the man as 
for the woman, only the mischief of it is, it isn't thought so, that’s all." 

‘During the rapid delivery of these interesting observations Mr, Broadsides 
was scratching his whiskers, and fidgeting, and winking, and nodding 
towanis the door, with the view of inspiring Valentine with the conviction, 
that by leaving the bar their mutual comfort would, in all probability, be 
very materially enhanced. It was some time, however, before he was able 
to make these peculiarly cabalistic signs understood ; but he was at length 

successful, and Valentine, acting upon the natural suggestion, dirgcted a 
pint et wine to be sent into the cofiee-room, and invited Mr. Broadsides to 
join him, 

st You had belter stay here,” said the lady, addressing Valentine; “I 
don't allow every one to be in the bar, but I don’t mind you ; and it stall 
be more comfortable here than in that cold room ; it has just been scoured 
ont and is still very damp.” Valentine apparently felt flattered. Ze had 
not the smallest objection to remain ; but Broadsides most certainly had, 
and this was no sooner perceived by his lady, than she inquired, with bitter 
earnestness, whether he had any particular wish to have another fit of the 
gout? This affectionate interrogatory settled the business. They reinained 
in the bar; and Valentine, with appropriate solemnity, inquired if Broad~ 
sides were really very bad when he returned. ‘As suber as a judge, sir!” 
replied that gentleman, 

‘Good gracious !”” exclaimed the lady, as Broadsides left the bar to 
look after & boiled chicken. “How can you say that, when you know 
that you were tipsy as tipsy could be?” 

“Well, cried Valentine, throwing his voice immediately behind Mrs, 
Brondsides, ‘that’s a good one.” The lady, on the instant, wheeled 
round, expecting, of course, to see some person there ; but, as this ex- 
pectation was by no means realized, she felt, Insome slight degree, alarmed, 
and looked very mysterious, and then turned to Valentine, of whom she 
‘inquired if he had heard that extraordinary remark. Valentine, who seemed 
to he reading most intently, took no apparent notice of this natural question, 
‘but added, with his eyes still fixed upon the paper—‘'I intended it for you, 
Tt could reach no farther. Why, I ask, are you a scold 2” 

‘The tones in which this observation vias made bore, in the judgment af 
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Mrs, Broadsides, some resemblance to those of the voice of the waiter, who 
happened to be standing a short distance from the bar, counting his money 
again and again, scratching his head with great violence, and endeavouring 
to recollect whether two very Sangre individuals, who had consumer 
nine chops and six kidneys the previous night, had, in reality, paid him 
or not. 

“What's that you say, sir?” inquired the lady, with a sharpness which 
quite confused all his calculations. 

“Me, mum !” cried the waiter, tuming round with great velocity ; “7 
didn’t speak, mum.” 

“You did speak! I heard you, sir! Let me have no more of your 
impertinence, 1 beg." The waiter felt confused. He couldn’t understand 
it! He twisted his napkin and swung it under his arm with great energy 
but he could not unravel the mystery at all, He did, however, eventually 
venture to observe that, upon his soul, he had never ed his lips, ‘* How 
dare you,” cried the lady, ‘' tell me that wicked falsehood, when I heard 
you as plain as —" 

“No ! you heard me, mum |” cried Valentine, throwing his voice with 
repreheasible dexterity into the mouth of the waiter. 

“Don't Tsay so” continued the Indy. “+1 knew itwas yoo, and 
you have the impudence to tell meto my fae that upon your soul you dit 
open your liy a3 

Ps lo mire I did! "twasn’t me!” cried the waiter, whose blood really 
began to bubble up. 

If it wasn't you, who was it then, sir? ‘That is what J want to know !” 
cried the lady ; but the waiter couldn't tell her, He looked extremely 
puzzled, and 50 did his mistress, who, at length, began to believe that 
it couldn’t have been him, and while, with their mouths wide open, t! 
were giving cach other a lingering look, which plainly signified that it 
Tnast Gave been some one, Valentine, who seemed to be stil intent upon 
the paper, cried in a deep bollow voice, which appeared to recede gradually 
~~‘ Farewell ; treat him better, He’s kind to you : be kind to him!" 

‘Now, whether the tender conscience of the lady was pierced by these 
pointed remarks : whether she felt it impossible to treat Broadsides better, 
or was anxious to keep him in a blissfal state of ignorance of better tre 
ment having thus been enjained, a liberal and enlightened public will in 
all probability be able to guess, on being informed that not a syllable 
having reference to the mystery was breathed when Mr, Broadsides re- 
turned to the bar. It was, however, easy to pereeive that an impression. 
had been made upon the mind of the lady, for albeit she appeared to be 
theughtfal and gloomy, her tone was iderably changed, when in reply 
to Mr, Broadsides’ inquiry, as to whether she intended to go with the girls 
to the fair, she said—‘* Well, dear, I don’t much care if I do.” 

“That's right, my good girl !” exclaimed Broadsides, absolutely electri- 
fied. ‘I Tove the old woman when she’s pleasant and happy !” and he 
rewarded her at once with a smacking kiss, which might bave been heard 
in the midst of a storm. 

But,” said the lady, ‘how Jong shall you be gone?” 

“Ob, not above a couple of hours: “but don't wait for me; ran away 
now and make yourself tidy, and go off at once. I'll make it all right 
before I leave. ‘I'm going down to the docks,” he continued, addressing 
Valentine, ‘You never were there, [ suppose? What say you? you 
may just as well ran down with me.” 
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paVatenting consented 5 Mr Bromide the bars andl the waiter, who 
ad evidently not got quite over am the tray. 

“That's the bet wife an the won ‘observed. des, ‘that of 
mine. It 1s true, there ain't none on us perfect, but if she could but get 
‘over that temper, she'd be perfection, and not s ha’porth less.”” 

* But you were of course tipsy last evening?” said Valentine. = 

““Why, as to the matter of that, perhaps I was, yon see, a ttle bit 
sprung,—-I don’t deny it: I might have been a smalt matter so, but lor! 
that makes no odds in the least. I've been marned now two-and-twenty 
year, and I don't suppose that during that pertod of time I ever came home 
drunk, or sober, without bemg, according to the old woman’s reckoning, 
a beast. But lor! practice muhes perfect, and use 1s second natur. She 
ies done it 50 long. that she has brought the thing at last to such perfection, 

that I rally shouldn't feel myself quite at home without it. But she’s a 
werry good sort, and you know thete’s always something ; and the best 
thmg @ man can clo, 1s not to look at either the dark or the bnght side 
alone, but to mx em’ up together, and sce then what sort of a colour they 
produce ‘Lhey say that white 1 the unton of all colours, and depend 
upon it, woman is the same ‘They’e, 1m the Jump, & umon of all that's 
good and bad ; yet the mntar you see 9 so particular ret, that we cant 
fet on at all without loving ’em, no how.” 

‘Valenune agieed with this prachesl ‘philosophy, and 1m due course of 
tsme Mrs Broadmdes descended full-dressed—in a really legitimate sense 
fali-dressed, swelled out to an enormous extent at every point ; and as she 
was an extremely stout lady, and rather tal! for her age, which fluctuated 
between forty-five and sixty, her Zout ensemble was parucularly fascmating 
~-a fact of which she appeared to be by no means uitconscious, She 
sported, on the occasion, a lilac satin dress, with four full twelve-inch: 

ounces, delicately edged with cumson fnnge, ig ob velvet shawl, 
ba a with cumson, to match the finge the flounces, and trimmed 
with bight emerald bullion ; a pink-and-blue bonnet of laige dimensions, 
with a bouquet on one side. and a white ostrich plume tipped with scalet 
onthe other; and o long white veil, sweetly flowered all ovei, and so 
artunged as to form a sort of festooned curtain, which hung about six 
inches over the front Nor wail it be umproper to speak of the jewellery, 
with which certain pots of her were adorned, for she hed ona 
par of really Brobdignaguan ear-diops studded with Lilliputian spangles, 
an elegant mother-o'-pearl necklace with a cross attached in front, 
massive gold chan, which hung completely over her shoulders, and which. 
communteated with an immense gold chronometer on one side af her wast, 
and on the other with a large bunch of seals of all soits and sizes ; an eye- 
glass attached to a cham made of hair, which enabled it to hang down low 
am front ; rings on each particular finger, and, by way of fimsh, 0 scent 
bottle adored wath a chased gold top. ‘Thus equpped, shie had o small 
glass of biandy-and-water warm, and when the tua young ladies iad pro- 
nounced themselves ready, Valentine submitted a glass of wine to each, 
and then handed them mto a decent hachney coach, the diver of which 
had engaged to take them there and bring them back for twelve shillings, 
and two drops of something to drink. 

“Now,” said Broadsides, the moment they had started, “‘ we'll be off,” 
and after having given certam instractions to hus servants, he and Valentine 
walked to the stand, and got mto a low sort of a cab, which mght hyve 
been kicked into little bits if the horse had felt disposed to be handy with 
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his hind legs, ‘They sat, however, in safety, for they 
teictind She of these poor animals vwlich hase oof more dan ick 
in them, albeit ia the space of half an hour he brought them tothe entrance 
ore have said Broadsides, as they passed through the 

“ ere we are," sai jides, as they tl dl es, 
¢ whah'cnstin ofscal individeats wer: look with peut suspicion 
lat every person who passed out. ‘Them are the men which sarch all 
the labourers afore they go home, which I don't like the principle of, ‘cause 
it is treating them all just as if they was thieves,” 

“And T suppose ‘by that means they are kept honest 2” observed 
Valentine. I des. ke good from steating, but that’ 

“Why, say it a many from stealing, but that’s a 
different thing, you know, fom kecping ‘ean honest. Honesty's bones 
all over the world. If aman has the inctination to steal he ain't a ha'port 
the honester ‘cause he can't do it. That’s my sentiments.” 

“1 suppose that, notwithstanding, there is a great deal of smuggling 
going forward 1” 

“'Tbelieve you! The men does a pretty goodish bit in that way; but 
the women are by far the most reglarest devils, 'cause, you see, them at 
the gate can's to easily detect ‘em. They wind long bladder, fled with 
spirtis, round their bodies to such an extent you'd be surprised, But they 
gat smug quite so mach away at time now, since the alteration of the 
fashion, “But when the balloon sleeves anc werry lange bustles were in 
wogue, they could manage to walk away gallons at atime. For, you see, 
independent of the bladders which they wound werry comfortably round 
"em, they could stow away nearly half'a gallon in each sleeve, for them sort 
of sleeves required something to make ‘em stand out, so all they had to do 
‘was to strap theie litle waterproofs carefully round ‘their arms, and their 
sleeves looked as fashionable as life; and then, as for their bustles, why 
that you know, of course, was werry easily managed, 

Valentine smiled; but Broadsides laughed so loudly at the idea, that his 
progress was for a very considerable time impeded. “There,” said he, 
stopping at the window of one of the little shops which are let to certain 
merchants who deal in ship’s stores, and directing the attention of Valentine 
to a row of little camisters, labelled “* Roast Becf;” “* Beef and Vegetables,” 
&ec., “ That there's the stuff_to make your hair curl! That’s the sort of 
tackle to take out un a long woyage ! ” There’s a pound on it smashed into 
about a square inch, Of course, the merest mite on it will fill a man's 
belly, But come, we must keep on moving, yon know, or we shan’t get 
half over the business to-day.” 

“« Are those empty!” inquired Valentine, pointing to several hundred 
casks which were lying to the left of the entrance. 

“Empty Full of wine, sir—fall ir, every man jack on ‘em. But lor 
that’s nothing to what you'll see below. Why they've got in the waalt 
about a hundred thousand pipes ; and the rent, if we awerage *em at five 
and twenty shillings a-year a-piece, will be something like a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds, while the walue, if we take ‘em all round at 
five and forty 2 pipe, will be nearly five million of money !—five 
million, sir! What do you think of that ?2” 

‘Valentine thought it enormous, and said so; and Broadsides expressed 
his opinion, that England could never be conquered, so long as she pos- 
scted such an immense stock of wine. What,” said he, ‘has made the 
British nation so glorious? What hag male our generals and admirals so 
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wictorious? Wine, sir, wine, and nothing but wine! Wine, sir 
sound asa nut, That's my sentiments.” 

“Lights !” shouted a man, as they eventually descended; and two oily 
individuals fired the wicks of’ two circular lamps, which were stuck upon 
sticks about two feet long ; one of which it was the custom to give to each 
person to carry in kis hand round the vault. Broadsides then drew forth 
some papers, and having arranged them to his own satisfaction and that of 
the clerk in attendance, a cooper was called, who conducted them at once 
into the far-famed place which contained, according to Broadsides, a hun 
dred thousand pipes of wine. 

Valentine was for some time unable to see anything distinctly but the 
amps, which were stationed in various parts of the vault, and which burned 

ery dull and very red; but Broadsides, who had long been accustomed to 
the place, was nat neatly so much affected by the gloom. "I sy,” sid 
he, holding up the lamp he bad in his hand, ‘only lok at the fangus 1” 
and Valentine saw, suspended from the arches, huge masses of cobweb, 
which had the appearance of fine black wool, Some of these cobwebs 
were hanging in festoons from point to point, about as thick as a man’s leg, 
while others hung in bunches about the size of a man’s body, forming 
altogether an extraordinary mass of matter, which certain learned members 
of the British Associntion would do well to examine. 

How much of this rail is there down in the wanlt ?” inquired Broadsides, 
of the cooper, as he pointed to the iron plates which were planted along 
the middle of each avenue, for the of rolling the casks with facllity. 

“Nine-and-twenty mile, sir; and T'lt be bound to say there ain't a foot 
over or under, Here we shall find them," he continued, on reaching the 
arch under which were some of the wines’ that Mr. Broadsides wished to 
taste ; and while the cooper was looking for the particular casks, Brond. 
sides called the attention of Valentine to one of the ventilators.“ There’s 
a glorious battle !” said he ; “did you ever bebold such a shindy? It’s 
the foul air fighting with the fresh. One you see wants to come in, and 
the other one wants to get ont: neither on ‘em seems inclined to wait for 
the other, and thus they go on continually at it in that state of mind, you 
x: Tht en rn the bri lass full of 

“This is No, 1,” said the cooper, bringing a glass fall of wine. 

Broadsides took the alast by ite foot nd held it vp to the light, and 
then shook ita litle, and spilt about half, and then smelt it, and turned up 
his nose, and then tasted it, and spurted it out again, and having made up 
an extraordinary face, he proceeded to blow out his cheeks to an unusual 
extent. “That won't do at no price,” said be, after a time; “just walk 
into six,” and a glass of No. 6 was accordingly drawn; and when he had 
shaken it and smelt it, and tasted it as before, Ke pronounced the whole lot 
to oe “pison.” 

“I suppose,” observed Valentine, while Broadsides was bringing his 
month into shape, “* that you often make persons tipsy down here?” 

“They frequently make theirselves tipsy,” replied the cooper, “ when 
they come down to look and not to buy. | Yesterday, for instance, three 
young bloods came in with an order to taste five-and-twenty quarter casks, 
and sure cooogh they did taste ‘em. | ‘They made me tap every cask, and 
swatlowed every glass that I drawed, and when I’¢ gone right clean through 
‘em, they tried to overpersuade me to begin the lot again at the beginning. 
Now, there ain’t above four of these ’ere to a pint, so they couldn't have 
taken in less than three bottles a-piege. them of the consequence, 
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for {saw they knew nothing about it ; but the fact was, they came for & 
swill, and a swill they most certainly had. They didn’t, however, feel it 
any great deal down here, but pre-haps they didn't when they got out! T 
knew how i'd be, s0 1 went up the steps just to watch them, and lor! 
directly they smelt the fresh air, and saw the light of the blessed heaven, 
they all began to reel just like so many devils.” 

“Then persons don't feel it much while they are down here” observed 
vane replied th seldom unless they hi hes 

**No,” replied the cooper, “ jess they happen to have 
hua a glass of ale before they come down, and then they jun do if they 
drink at all any ways freely. The other day, now, a man of this kind 
came in with two others, and I attended ‘em ; ‘and when they had tasted, 
and tasted, until I thought they'd all drop down dead drunk together, this 
gent slipped away, and his friends fancied that, finding his stomach a Jittle* 
‘Sut of orer, he'd started off home; and as I couldn't see him nowhere 
about why, I natterly fancied so too ; but the next moming, just as I 

10 No. §, north, for a sample, who should I see, but this identical 
indiwidual sitting in the sawdust with his head upon a pipe as comfortable 
asa biddy, and moring away like a trooper. I woke him, of course, and 
hhe got up as fresh as a daisy; but in order to avoid all row, you see, 
Tmade him keep bebind till a perty came fn, and he slipped out with them 
‘without anybody knowing a bit about the matter.” 

“T presume you don’t drink much ?”” observed Valentine, 

that, you see, depends upon circumstances, The old hands 

Gon't : the smell’s enough for them ; but the new and werry green uns are 
continily sucking like infants. It’s a long time before sich as them can be 
weaned, It was only the Saturday night before last that one of this sort 
Got locked down. We «lidn't know a word about the matter, and the 
Vault wasn’t, of conrse, going to be opened again before Monday ; but he 
gt pretty soberin the coune of Sunday morning, and after baving spent a 
few happy hours at the grating, he gave a view holler to one of the outside 

watchmen, who sent for the key, and got him out very quietly, quite cured.” 

“Well, come,” said Droadsides, “now I am here, let's sce how my 
extra-particular gets on.” . 

‘This happened to be under the opposite arch, and while the cooper was 
in it with Broadsides, Valentine, who was looking very intently at some 
cobwebs, perceiyed a tall dark gure march past him in a manner which 
struck him as being extremely mysterious. He was very angry, with him- 
self for being startled, although he coaldn’t belp it; and after having 
reproached himself severely im consequence, he walked to the opposite 
arch, ‘Who was that tall person who passed just now ?” said he to the 
cooper. 

*POne of the watchmen. They walk in and out in the dark to see that 
no indiwidual pays twice. "You'll sce him again by'n bye.” 

“Very well,” thought Valentine; “‘if I do, Vl startle Aim,” and while 
the cooper was broaching the extra-particular, he looked round the vault 
with an anxious eye. ‘Now then,” said Broadsides, handing him a glass, 
‘just tell me now what you think of that.” Valentine tasted, and found 
it so splendid, that he unconsciously finished the glass.‘ That's 
something like, ain't it? That's what I call wine! it’s as sound as a nut. 
Let's have another glass,” and another glass was drava, and while Broad. 
sides was smelling it, and shaking it, and making it go through all sorts of 
Jnanccuvres, the watchman again. 
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* Husk!” ened Valentine, throwing his voice among the casks which 
‘were near bm. ‘* He’s here 1” 

‘The watchman stood perfectly still. He would scarcely allow himself 
to breathe. He was an extremely cautious man, and his name was Job 
‘Scroggus. Instead of rushing like a fool to the spot, he, with admrable 

‘gt, held up his hand to enyom silence, and tried with great optical energy 

& pierce the extremely dense gloom of the vault. This he found to be 
impracticable. All was dark, pitch-dark, im the direction from which the 
voice appeared to proceed. Nothing could be distinguished. Twenty men 
mught have been drinking there unperceived. Scroggins, therefore, having 
formed his plan of attack, said in a delicate whisper to the cooper, “If 
‘you stand heie we shall nab em,” and crept very stealthily round to the 
Opposite stde of the arch 
a Now this was precisely what Valentme wanted He wished but to 
‘excite the suspicion of the watchman that persons were havmg a clandestine 
treat, to enable hit to keep up the game Scioggins had therefore no 
sooner got round, than Valentine sent a faint whisper very near lum, the 
purport of which was that Harry was a fool not to get behind the cashs. 
“ Hallo!" shouted Scroggms, in a. voice of thunder, on hearing the fant 
expression of that affectionate sentiment, 

“ Get behind ! get behind i » ened ‘Valentine, “ “s, shall bbe caught " 

lo!” again shout ‘Scroggs vat the energy at his 
command, | What are you Boo there! Dye hear !” 

“Hush !” said Valentine, ‘hush! not a word ” 

“Thear you, my rum uns! Come out of that! Here, Jones!" 

“"Hallo!" shouted Jones ; ‘t what d’ye want |” 

“Come here 1" ened Se: “ Here, quick '—No. 9 '—We'll nab 
you, my lushingtons ‘welll find you out" and he, tore away & stout 
piece of scantlng, while Broadsides handed the glass of wine to Valentine, 
and tucked up his sleeves to assist in the caption, 

“Now, then,' ened Jones, who had been engaged in the fortyfiatiow 
of two mpes of port, ard whose nose glowed with ineffectual file “what's 
the row?!" 

“Here's a lot of fellows here,” rephed Scroggs, “swilling away at 
the ore ti hain a é és a 7 

“ Where? ? cued the fiery nosed cooper, with extraordinary fierceness 

“Here !"* shouted Ser a “« Lights ! hghts ‘ 

“*What’s the motter* Hallo '” cried two voices in the distance 

“Here! Nine Lights! hghts!” reiterated Sctoggins, who appeared, 
to be ma dreadful state of excitement just then. ‘ All safe now. Lie 
st 1” sad Valentine, throwing his voice belund a lot of quarter-cashs which 
stood to the left of Job Scroggins. 

“Ah, you're safe enough!” exclaimed Job, in a tone of bitter nony. 
“Pray, don’t alarm your blessed selves you're quite safe to be nvbbed in 
less than no time | ey then, there, look shve—now, quick 1° be one 
unued, as two add:tional ‘approached the spot wit ts. 
you get avay now, my fine fellows, why, may I fe blowed, There, you 
go behind there, and you stand here, and you keep a sharp look-out there. 
Now then, af they escape, we'll forgive em !” 

Having statroned the coopers with lamps in their hands at various parts 
of the arch, Job Scroggmns stole gently between two distinct 1ows of pipes, 
and Valentine, wishing to render all the assistance in hus power, preceded 
him. Tust, however, as he had reached the darkest part of the arch, he 
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cried, in an assumed voice of course, “Let's drown him,” and threw the 
glass’ of wine he held in his hand over his head so dexterously, that the 
trhole oft went into the face of Ms. ‘Scroggins, who was looking about in 
a state of anxiety the most intense. oe 

“Here they are! Here ate the thieves !” shouted Scroggins, wiping 
his wine-washed face with the sleeve of his coat, ‘ Look out there !— 
Yook out!” and he rushed past Valentine with great indignation, and 

ered with considerable fierceness of aspect into every cavity sufficiently 
Tange to admit the tal of a rat. . 

"Wash 1 eried Valentine, sending his vole right achead ; and away 
went Scroggins to the spot from which the whisper appeared to procee 
while the coopers were looking about with great eagerness, expecting 
every moment to see the thieves rise. : 

“Quiet, Harry! quiet! They'll catch us," whispered Valentine. ‘ 

“ Catch you !” cried Scroggins, "to be sure we shall!” And he poked 
his stick with infinite violence between the casks, and rattled it about 
with consummate desperation, and “oka! —as the lamp was beneath 
his wine-stained face it iny so ghastly a hue to his features, that 
really he looked like a fiend. ‘Ha! hat hal ha!” cried Valentine 
meri, sending his voice right under the arch adjoining. Away went 
Job Scroggins, backed up by the coopers, who struck their shins cleverly 

inst the corner casks, and stumbled over the scantling, one after the 
other, with infinite presence of mind, Away, away !” shouted Valentine, 
throwing his voice towards the spot they had’ just left ; and Job Scroggins 
rushed back with the coopers at his tail, of whom the whole’ were inspired 
with the spirit of vengeance. “Stand there !” shouted Scroggins ; "they 
anust pass that way!” and he poked his thick stick between the caske 
again desperately, and flourished it about with unparalleled zeal. 

“It’s all up with us, Harry: we're blocked right in,” whispered 
Valentine desparingly. “Forgive us!” he added in a different voice, as 
if Tarry had really become very much alarmed—" Forgi 
no more: have mercy!” Mercy! If there be in the English 
worl which tends more than another to soften a teuly British heart, that 
word is beyond question, mercy. There is magic in the sound of that soft 
soothing word. A true Ei 's sympathies swell when it is breathed, 
and his anger ix strangled by that string of benovolence, which he ‘winds 
with pride round his compassionate heart, Tears of blood, fow they never 
so freely, are not more effectual in drowning vengeance, than the magical 
sound of this beautiful word, for the moment it strikes on the drum of the 
ear, the spirit of Até is kicked from the soul, and benevolence rises. great, 
glorious, and free, in loveliness even surpassing itself Abont this it is 
clear there can't be two opinions ; and hence none can marvel, that when 
the word reached. the soft sensitive ear of the true-hearted Scroggins, he 
should have exclaimed with all the fervour of which he was capable,— 
“Mercy !”—You don't have a squeak !” 

“Come out !” he continued; “you guzzling vagabones !—mercy in- 
deed {with a hook !” 

“We have not drank a great deal,” said Valentine imploringly. “We 
haven't indeed. You shall have it all back if you will but forgive us.” 

Seroggins smiled a sardonic smile. 

“This is how the wine goes,” observed Mr. Broadsides. 

“And then we get's blowed up sky-high for the 'ficiency,” added the 
fiery-nosed cooper, 
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“Now, thett! are you ‘out or not *” shouted Scrogains, 

Valentine sent forth a of defance, ‘winch canst the heaving 
bosom of Scroggins to swell with wrath. He might have been somewhat 
subdued by humihty, although that was not extremely probable , but when 
hhe reflected on the monstrous idea of beg defied ! he couldn’t stand xt * 
Tie flew to the spot from which the laugh had apparently proceeded, 
and strach the surroundg casks with peculiar indignation. “Wall yo 
come out or not,” he exclarmed, “before I do you a muschief?”—— 
“No,” shouted Vaientine “Then tahe the consequence,” cried Scrog- 
gins, who looked at that moment remarkably fierce. “Now then,” he 
continued, addressing the coopers, we'll give ’em no quarter : we'll bave 
no mare parley + we'll drag them out now, neck and ’eels !"” " Previously, 
however, to the effectual accomplishment of this laudable object, 1 was 
‘obviously necessary to find them—a remarkable fact, which struch Scrog 
gins and the coopers with such force, that they set to work at once, with 
the new of effecting this baghly important preliminary, and displayed an 
smount of zeal whieh really did them geat credit ‘* They’re somewhere 
about here, I know,” observed the cooper. 

“Oh, we shall find ’em! we'll have ‘em'” ened Scroggins; “and 
when we do catch "em, they'll hnow it!” The highly sarcastic tone in 
Lesa ieee — Rag uttered. — clearly maicative ‘of something very 
desperate , andas the coopers, who weie begmming to get very impatient, 
sors easigetially rumang rechd the arch, Valntoes Copercved User 
the glass he had m his hand upon a pile of pipes uniler the gloomy arch 

pest, and immediately ced, (“thei’s 2 fool” now we cant gut 
another drop ‘Here they are’” shouted Scroggins, on heanng the 
er “Now, then, boys hurrah t we shal! nail ‘em!”” 

Thus soulstimng’ speech put the, coopets on their metile, and they 
rushed towards the arch with renewed spust, but before they reached the 
spot m-which the broken glass was lymg, Valentme cued, “Now, Jet us 
start , we can get no more wine?” 

“Stop there, you vagabones'” cried Scroggs, vehemently, thinking 
to trighten them out of then nits “We are cocksure to catch you, you 
know! You may jut ay well give up at once'” He had now 
ierched the spot mwhich the glass lay smashed sto a number of little 
pmeces, crying out, ““ Here’s whete the vagabones was.” 

“Stoop down,” whispered Valentine 

“Come ot! cried Scioggms ‘*It's0” no we, you know , we see you"” 
An observation which, how laudable soever its object might have been, 
involved a highly reprehensible falsehood 

“Now, then (—crawl gently,” whispered Valenine ‘Come on '” 

Scroggins leaped over the pipes in an instant, and Jooked round and 
sound with an expression of surprise. 

‘Have you got 'em*” inguited the fiery nosed cooper 

“Got Jem !"" echoed Seroggms, “I onfy just wish J had, for their sohes 
Vd stabhsh a tne or tno m ther mem‘nes to sarve’em for Ife Til 
warns they wouldn’t forget 1t a one while ” iisiese ais Beta 

jentine now sent a shght langh so very neat the legs of Mr 5, 
that that gentleman s wn round with the velocity of a Rockchefer, an tot 
very angry indeed with Iumself when he reflected that the ‘‘lushmgtons” 
shil were at lage ‘Where can they be crept to?” he ctied m 
amavement. ‘They're uot a yard from me, and yet—nhy where 
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“There's no room for two men to hide their bodies here," observed 
the fiery-nosed cooper. 

“ must be particular active,” said Scroggins ; and Valentine seat 
another near him. 

Job Scroggins looked sevage—undoubtedly savage! He shook his red 
head with extreme desperation, and ground his great teeth with maniacal 
zeal “Where can they be hi he exclaimed, with great emphasis. 
“*lser em | Where cin the scoudeels be tor” pan 

fe fixed his eyes upon his companions, companions fixed their 
eyes upon him, While Broadsides ‘scratched his head with bis Tight hand, 
and rubbed his chin very mysteriously with his left. 

‘At this moment an’ intelligent cooper, who bad theretofore searched 
without uttering a syllable, ventured to offer a rational suggestion, thq 
purport of which was that they certainly were somewhere. 

Somewhere !” cried Scroggins, very angrily : “ we know they must be 
somewhere ; but where is that somewhere? That's the pint!” 

‘The intelligent cooper, who offered this suggestion, was silent, for he 
saw that Mr, Scroggins looked ready to eat him. Silence was, therefore, 
a species of wisdom, which the little intelligent cooper displayed, and the 
search was resumed ‘with increased persevernuce, 

But Valentine himself now became somewhat puzled, He scarcely 
knew how to proceed. lie was anxious to send the invisible *‘lush- 
ingtons” off with écZa’, but the question was, how could he get them away?” 
‘While, therefore, the watchmen an: the coopers were hunting aboxt in all 
directions, poking their sticks into every kind of cavity, he was quietly con- 
ceiving a design to carry into immediate execution, with the view of thicken- 
ing the mystery in which they were involved. He had not, however, to 
Puzzle himself long, for, being blessed with an ape gs Mears im- 
agination, he had bat to give it full swing for a time, and a-host of ideas 
would dart across his brain with the velocity of lightning ; and, although 
it occasionally happened that they rushed in wildly, and upset each other 
wantonly, and cauxed so much confusion, that he was really compelled, in 
self-clefence, to kick them all out together; in this particular instance they 
entered in the most orderly manner possible, and the most powerful 
remained ; and that Valentine seized by the collar at once, with the view of 
making it perform that particular office for which it had ‘been, of course, 
created, ‘This was, however, a desperate idea, it being no other than that 
of introducing his voice into one of the pipes of wine, in order to see how 
Job Scroggins and his companions would act ; but Valentine, resolved not 
Yo repudiate it in consequence of its desperate character, held it firmly, and 
just as the energetic Job, after fiercely Tw round and round, had 

used to regain a little breath, and to wipe the perspiration from his 
Eice, with the cuff of his bob-tailed coat, he pitched his voice dexierously 
into an sonely old cask, and cried, ** Wasn't it lucky we found this one 
empty, eh?” 

a4 "Scroggins stared ; and so did Mr. Broadsides, and so did the cooper 5 
and they drew near the cask from which the sound had apparently pro- 
ceeded, and listened again with an expression of amazement. 

Keep in the head," whispered Valentine, very audibly, 

“They're here!” shouted fins, snatching an adze from the fiery- 
nosed cooper.“ Look out !—now they're nailed !” and, without a single 
moment's reffection, without considering whether the cask were full or 
empty, without even giving the slightest notice to those who were with 
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him, he sinashed m the head of the pipe, and the wine, of course, rushed 

‘out in torrents 

Pin lig Sikes the fiery-nosed soope! Ty fr the stream dashed the 
them hands, and extngushed ts 

“Titcipt help! shouted a : 

“Silence, you ass! hold tongue 1” the emaged cooper 
“Font the cash ap on end * Now! Now! All together ee aes 

In an imstant the thing was accomplished, for Valentine, who was 
ically sexy eorry Sor wind had happened, pot focth-wstls the reat all the 
strength at his command 

“Row, dont make a none,” sad the fiery nosed cooper, ‘get a 
hight from the lamp, there,—quick'” And Scroggins, who was then m a 
dreadful state of mind, groped his way at once out of the ch, while the 
rest were, of course, in total darkness, and up to their ankles im wine Tt 
‘was not, however, long before Scroggins returned, and when he did the 
very first question asked was,—* What crsh is it? ? 

“All nght'—all right'” sud the fiery nosed cooper, after having 
examined it nunutely “Tr’s one of them old uns that’s been here so long 

“What, one of them thiee'’ cued his comrade ‘* Well, thats wary, 
lucky as far as it goes It'll never be clerred It was only Cother day I 
wis saying that Td bet any money the wan nts ws lost ” 

‘*Come, that’s most fortuntte, ’ thought \ alentme 

«But what are we to du? ’ cried the greatly alarmed Scroggins“ Ilow 
me weto hide it? There s such a rare lot on it spilt” 

“Now dont make no roise,” said his fiery nosed frend T’ll cooper 
2t up, and you get all the svwdust you can,—now be handy! Ity an 
awhul puddle, surely, but the sawdust 'll soon suck at up” And he bean 
to repair the cash, while the rest were ia scrapmg sawdust to 
gether and muxmg it up with the wine, and then throwing it, when it 
became perfectly saturated, under the scant to dry 

‘By dint of great labour,—for all, including Broadsides, who puffed ww vy 
fnghtfully, assisted,—in the space of twenty minutes the pool becum 
prety wel abroibed , and as the fiery nosed cooper, had y that ime 
completed his yob, the pipe was carefully placed upon the sein! mm 
and'wnen move fesh bavdust bad. beet stewn over the spot, the sus 
looked so much as xf nothing had happened, that it might even then hive 
been passed unnoticed “Well,” cried Scroggins, ‘it’s well it isnt 
no worse , but if Id ony ha’ caught them ‘ere warmint, whoever they atc, 
if L wouldnt have served ’em out, bhster em, blow me1”-——-* But did 
you ever bear of such a fool,” observed the fiery nosed cooper, “* to smash 
oe head of a pipe, when he knew we hadn’t got an empty cash im the 

eo” 
i “Why, you sce," sud Mr Scroggins, in extenurtion, “I didn’t then 
gweitathought It was a mad go, I know it,—a werry mad go, but, 
you see, I was so savage, that I didn’t know rayly what I did, and I 
fancied I heered the two wagabones inside ” 

“And so did 1,” said his fiery nosed friend, ‘‘ but then I knowed it 
couldn’t be "—— ‘They must ha’ been ée/2a/ that ere pipe,” continued. 
Scroggie, “Y'm sartm they must, and I ony just wish Pd ha’ caught 
‘em, that’s all, sf T wouldn’t ha’ guven ‘em pepper '—may I never set eyes 
De wethe trent colloquy, Broadside, and Vale 

ing this eatremely interesting Ys sidey and Valentin 
were mndustrously occupied m wiping ther cicky hands and faces, and 
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making themselves sufficiently decent to pass without exciting special 
eres ‘They found this, eres a difficult job, for the wine hal spurted 


over them freely but when they had turned down their colla 
and buttoned their coats so closely up to their chins that scarcely a particle 
of their deeeply-stained shirts ‘be perceived, it was unanimously 


decided that they might venture. 

“Tut you want to taste the other pipe of port, sir, don’t you?” observed 
the cooper. 

“The stink of them lamps,” replied Broadsides, “has spylt my taste for 
a forinit : besides, I don’t care a bit about it; I only came to taste, what I 
woulda’t have at no price, them six pipes of pison.” 

‘The business being therefore at an end, the fiery-nosed cooper polished 
Valentine's boots with his apron, when Broadsides gave the men halfea- 
crown to drink his health, and he anc Valentine,—who gave them hatf-a; 
sovereign,—were ushered’ very respecttully out of the vault, and aftet 
passing the gates without exciting more than ordinary attention, got into a 
cab, and rode home. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Valentine becomes acquainted with a frightful Calamity, and has a 
heartrending interview on the subject with Horace. 


‘Tiwrs, is a remarkable bit of sublimity—a powerful, pale, universal 
reflector, which is sometimes above us, and sometimes below us, and 
sometimes on a line precisely paralle) with us—a reflector of which the 
composition is unknown, but which is ycleped by our sublunary philo- 
soplers—a moon, That’ this moon will ever be cut up into stars, may 
rationally, notwithstanding that the idea originated with our own 
Shakspeare, be doubted ; there can be no doubt, that as it derives 
its pale lustre from the sun, so mankind in the aggregate derive theirs from 
money; and albeit the connection between the moon and money may not 
at a glance be perceived, except, indeed, by superficia men of genius, and 
philosophers steeped in learned mud, that there is a connection between 
them will be acknowledged by all, when they reflect upon the fact of the 
moon being silver by pretcsiption. 

Now, money is said to be the devil ; and if it be, it is beyond all dispute 
an extremely pleasant devil, and one of which men are so ardently 
evamoured, that they absolutely worship it as if it were a god. No matter 
of what material this money may be composed—no matter whether it 
consists of precious metals, precious stones, or precious little bits of paper, 
for every convertible representative of money is equally precious—its 
accumulation and distribution in reality constitute the principal business of 
men's lives. Some despise it for a time ; they never despise it long ; they 
soon suffer for the indulgence in that bad passion. Others will do any- 
thing, however dishonourable, to obtain it. If 2 man has money, he is all 
right ; if he has none, he is all It matters not what hermits and 
monks tay say; if an honest man be poor, his fellow-men despise him ; 
while a wealthy villain, in the world’s estimation, is a highly respectable 
momber of society ; and hence the penalty on poverty is greater than that 
which is attached to any absolate crime. Nor is this all." It's astonishing 
the spirit uf independence the possession of money inspires, and equally 
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astouishing are the dejection and. i which the non possession of 1t 
anduces. Ifa man has no money, his mind sll at ease, he cannot feel com- 
fortable anyhow , wamounts to an absolute pbyseal mspossbiny for bum to 
hold up Ins head like a man whohas lots He can't doit It's of no use to 


physic him with philosophy All the yy m the world 1s sufficient 
to cure his pecuniary disease He cant ind your philosophy then, 
amd he won't understand He knows better He knows that ‘has got 


no money '—a speaes of knowledge which affects althe body and soul 
And yet, notwithstanding money 1s so valuable, so precious, that its 
absence teems with musery and humblation, notwithstanding it is so dear, 
so ughly prized when it 1s wanted, that we will msh even our hives te 
obtain xt, how thoughtlessly we waste it ! How freely we squander it away, 
when it 1s gained, as if sts possession inspued the belief that we should 
aever want another five pound note so as we hid the ability to 
breathe ' Beyond all dispute, for two opumons cannot ewst on the subject, 
mm this matter a man 1s an ass 

Jhow, all this 1s very profound, but Valentine really knew nothing about 
at He’only knew thi, that in a pecuniary sense he was getting remarkably 
short, and that 1t became absolutely necessary to waite to Uncle John for 
fresh supply A blessed Position for a man to be placed in 3s that, in 
which he has but to say, “I want so much,” and so much 15 sent, as a 
matter of course This was precisely the position of Valentine , but before 
he wrote home, be was anuous to see the Goodmans, m order to ascertain 
if they could, or would, give him any farther mformtion with respect to 
hus benevolent old fend 

Accordingly, ‘on the morning of the day on winch he intended to wnte to 
‘Uncle Jobn, he set off for the residence of Walter, and was certainly some- 
what startled on being unable to dixcover the house m which he had lived 
On arriving at the spot where the house had stood, he could see but the 
foundation, and a few burnt beams , but on antkimg inqumies at a shop in 
the vicinity, he not only ascertamed what had happened fiom a peison who 
gave him a heat rending account of the occurrence, but was mformed thit 
‘Walter and his family were at that time lodging m a house «rectly opposite 
Thither, of course, he immediately went, and lrwing sent up his card, 
anxiously paced the paslour into which he had been shown , for, possessing 
a hindly heart, he deeply sympathised with those of ‘whose dreadful 
sufferings so frightful a picture had Leen drawn He hv not, however, 
dwelt upon the calamity long, when 2 person dashed into the room, and 
exclaimed, ‘Hallo, my young trump! dont you know mc?’ Valentine 
in a moment knew the voice to be that of Hoiace but his person he cer 
tunly would not have known * Good God * said he, grasping his hand, 
“a9 1 possible?” 

“Te just as,’ cred Horace, ‘and no mistake about it Don I look a 
beauty, eh* "Did you ever see such a guy? But thank Heaven or all 
things,’ he contimned, pulling off a large wig, and displaying his hedd, the 
black shin of which had just began to peel ‘It's a comfort, no doubt, if 
you can bat just look at the thing m the nght hght ° 

“ And how 15 your father?” inquired Valentme 

“ Why,” rephed Horace, solemnly, ‘‘he s as much like a jolly old cinder 
as posnble He's fizzled all up into one lump of cohe 7m rummy 
enough but 4e’s out and out, and no mistake ” 

«But he’s out of all danger, I hope?” 

“Oh yes, bes getting on Ihe a brich I thonght he was booked 
+ 
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though at one time, for of all the anbappy looking bits of black crackling t 
il you ever happen to see a smoked ig? Because if you ever did, you 
have seen something like him. You w< 't believe him to be flesh and 
blood. You ‘woulda't know him im fact from a piece of bunt cork, He 
stood it, however, throughout, like a trump. ” 

“And the ladies, how are they ?""——‘' Why, they’re only tollolish. 
‘You know what women are, They don't like the look of the governor at 
all, and certainly he don't look particularly fresh.” 

% Well,” said Valentine, rising, ‘I’m really very sorry for what has 
occurred, and if you think that f'can be of service to you in any way, 
hope you will command me. P'll not detain you now.” 

“T' wish you would, old boy," said Horace, with much earnestness, 
“You'd be doing me a very great favour. The fact is, our old fool of a 
doctor won’t let me have more than one glass of wine a day, which, of 
course, is monstrous, especially now I'm getting all right again. But the 
‘old fool won't listen to reason ; nor will the two women, who are of course 
on his side, and who keep the blessed wine locked up, just as if body and 
soul could be kept on decent terms with each other by that nasty lush 
which he expects me to swallow by the pailful. That little wretch of a 
boy, to whom he gives about twopence a month to carry oxt all his poison, 
is everlastingly at the door with his basket /u/? of some infernal tincture, 
Y've kicked him right hang into the roa: three times ; but he still comes 
and comes, I'll ait kill him some day.” 

“But of course it does you good ?”” 

“Js it rational to seppose that such hogewash as that can do any fellow 
good? Do you happen to know what assafetida is? Because, if you do, 
you ‘know what sort of physic I swill, for they shove a lot of that into every 

essed bottle. I’m certain it’s that: there can be no mistake, I shoul 
know it a mile off ; that, and the stuff they sell to poison the bugs, con- 
stitute ‘the mixture as before,’ and an extremely pleasant mixture it is, if 
you cam Dut get it down, Now, T want you, therefore, to do, me this 

indness ; if you'll stop—if it be only for a quarter of an hour, I shall take 
it as an especial mark of friendship, for I can pes them out of some 
wine for you, and that’s the only way in which I can see my way clear to 
get a glass for myself; for of course I can’t stir out of the house with this 
Jolly old smoke-dricd countenance, tattooed and scored like the nob of a 
‘Chocktaw chief. It’s worse, ten to one worse, than having the small-pox, 
‘The measles are a fool to it ; and as for the itch !—there, you may believe 
me or not, but if alt the infernal tribes of wasps, bugs, mosquitoes, fleas, 
and every other kind of vermin were marching about me in legions, they 
couldn't produce an itch like it. I'll defy them to do it! and yet that old 
donkey that scours me out, has the face to tell me that I ought not to 
scratch it! I'm regularly drowned about seven times a day, in what Ae 
christens lotion—the nastiest muck that ever male a cal sick. It does me 
‘no good ; it only makes me itch the more, as I tell the old fool, who, 
however, takes no sort of notice at all of what / say, as if I didn’t know 
about my own feelings best! If I seriously expostulate with him, he only 
laughs, and directs them to ‘rub it in; rub itin!’ And they do mb it in, 
like devils, But don’t go just yet, there’s 2 trump,” he added, and rushed 
from the room, quite delighted with the idea of having an additional glass 
of wine. 

“What an extraordinary creature !” ht Valentine, on being left 
alone. “ How dreadfaily he must suffer ; yet, how his spirits sustain 
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fam Moat men, if in das present state, would be lymg in bed, mereasinz 
their agony, and groaning, as if that could effect a cure” 

* All nght! all nght’ cned Horace, bouncing into the 100m, “I’ve 
done the trich I've gammoned them both you've been walking a very 
Jong distance, and feel particularly faint So it’s to come doun duectly 
They wouldn't trust me with it, though, I suppose they fancied that I 
should walk mto the decanter on the stars But no matter Now, 1 Jooh 
upon this as very fnendly " 

‘The servant, at this moment, entered with the wie, and Horace 
oon be ae eat pe a La Vale M: 

“Tf you please, sir,” sai jressing Valenune, ‘* Mvsuises com- 
pes tal shed take it as 6 puncular, favour if you wouldn’t allow 
Horace to have mote than half a glass ” 

“Why, you know nothing wietch | what d’ye mean?” cned Horace 
“Ys this your gratitude? Didn't I carry you over the tiles? Beof! 1 
hate the sight of you '” and he pulled off his wig, and thew st at her with 
great energy, os she darted like lightmng fiom the 10om — * You see!” he 
contmued, 15 he piched up his wig, ‘this 1s just the way they serve me day 
after day If I hadn't the temper of an angel they'd drive me into fits 
But come may we never want nothing ” 

Fern cumerily dcheored tha beamAd senteshend nal exictiad hun glass, 
he smacked his ps with infinite ast, and replenished 

“Bring me a bottle of wme, there’s trump '” sud he “De, xf you 
have any charity im you You haven’t an idea what a favou I shonld 
esteem it It’s the handsomest present you could post make me You 
could call to moirow, you know, and bring st snugly m your pocket But 
don't let them seeit, 1f you do P'm done It would be to me the highest 
treat m nature Success to you, old boy!” he continued, again emptying 
hus glass“ Lou don t /ow how glad I am to see you!" 

"Well, ’ suid Valentine, ‘* how did this sad calamity occur?” 

“Why, you see,” replied Horace, “the old governor was a little bit 
thick inthe clear, and they fancied that somebody ought to sit up with 
hum Of couse, I saw im a twinkling who that somebody must be, 1 
hnew, that beimg'a pleasant job, T'was to have xt, and T. wasn tat all Gut 
of my rechomn; did have’ it, naturally, I bad it for thice blessed 
nights, and as I went to bed immediately after breakfast, I snoozed very 
soundly till supper time came Well, you see, on the thnd night the 
governor was unbeuable, for what must he do but take it mto his jolly old 
sconce that Uncle Gnm was m the room! It’s a positive fact ie would: 
have it that he was standing at the foot of the bed, and nothing could drive 
at out ofhim I tned all 1 Anew to swindle him into the belief that I had 
pitched him out of the window but no, he wouldo’t havert He fancied 
he saw him there still, and, after cutting away like an old lunatic for two 
or three hours, he dropped off, as I thought, to sleep Well" as soon as 
T saw his eyes closed night and tight I left the room to get a cup of hot 
coffee, which I knew was in the kitchen, and, I suppose, that as soon as my 
back was turned the old ass samped out ‘and set fire to the bed clothes, for, 
‘on rushing up aga, I found the room im flames, and kim laughing at at 
like a feof ‘Tcalled to ium agam and again, but he took no notice, he 
made no reply I couldn't drag fim out ‘I couldn’t get at hm I 
couldn’t even. get into the room , and xt was not until the whole house wis 
‘one flake of fire, and he was as black as an old tin pot, that I was abk, 
by smashing tn the parel of the wainscot, to lug kum into the passage, and 

Ne 
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thence out of the house, I ran up again after that 1o lay my fist upon % 
‘ttle lot of documents ; but lor ! the room was full of blazes, and, to add to 
ke comfort of my pasition, I wish I may die if the old stairs didn’t fall 
she very moment I wished to descend. Well, up to the attic I flew, 
and out upon the tiles I bounced like a ball It was there that I met 
with that girl whom you saw—who certainly did startle me a little—and_ 
there we were forced to remain till one of the firemen—who was a inump, 
every inch of him—~came to our assistance. Well! having caught bold of 
the girl, with about the same coolness as if there had been nothing the 
matter, he cocked me into a sort of a long cotton stocking, and down I 
slipped gradually from the parapet to the ground. But the friction !—oh ! 
don't mention it! My skin was like the crackding of a roast leg of pork, 
over-done; and as for my poor old toggery fire had made it sp 
icularly rotten, that I came out as naked as a new-born devil. I didn’t, 
iowever, feel much more then ; but in the moraing, when the excitement 
had gone a little off, perhaps I'didn’t! ‘Talk of Fox’s Book of Martyrs ! 
T'll bet ten to one there wasn’t a martyr among them that suffered a tithe of 
what I did. It made me so savage! But don’t let us talk any more about 
it, It’s all over now, and that is an absolute blessing.” 

Valentine listened to all this with the utmost attention; but that 
which strack him with greater force than all the rest, was the fact of 
Walter having endeavoured to burn the ition of his brother out of 
the room. “What could possibly have induced him,” thought he, ‘to 
have recourse to such an expedient! One would suppose that the notion 
of his brother being present, instead of exciting angry feelings, would have 
‘heen calculated to comfort and console him, But everything tends to con- 
finn my belt of = being He victim of some one Hay. pace was a 
pause ; but not for long, for Horace again replenished his glass, and gave, 
asa toast, ‘‘ The knock-kneed Quaker.” 

“Have you seen of heard anything of your uncle?” inquired Valentine, 
with considerable eamestness. 

Mornce looked at him intently, as if he wished to read the motive which 
pemptel the question, and then answered, ‘No, I can’t say that I have ; 

believe that he is all right somewhere, but where I don’t know, nor does 
any one else but the govern 

“Then,” thought Valentine, “when the governor is convalescent, since 
he is so susceptible of apparently supernatural influences, I'll wring the 
secret from him by apparently supernatural means.”” 

“What, are you off?" cried Horace, as Valentine rose. 

“TL have letters to write, which will take me some time.” 

“Well, if you must go, you must ; but mind, don’t forget me, there’s a 
cheb soul. A hee no Mee what a wie this glass or two of wine 
has been to me to-day. If you can’t bring a bottle, now, bring a. pint. 
‘That thief of a doctor wants to rattle my life out ; Teefoee, ‘ton't forget to 
bring me some, there's a good fellow.” 

_, Valentine promised that he would not, and, after wishing him well over 
it, and requesting to be remembered up-stairs, he left the house, with the 
view cf writing forthwith to Uncle John, 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
The Masquerade at Vauxhall. 


MoraLists declaim against masquerades; they contend that they are 
things which ought not to be countenanced. ‘They will not hear a syllable 
in their favour, although it is manifest that they who denounce them are 
extremely inconsistent if they fail to denounce the whole world, inasmach 
‘as the world is one grand masquerade, and all who live in it are maskers ; 
from the king to the mendicant, all are masked, and their actions form 
neither more nor Jess than one socin! system of mummery. Deception 
is the primary object of all, and there is nothing they seek to disguise more 
than that. What man can tell what another man is? He may guess; he 
may make up his mind that he is this or that ; but he is able to discover 
his true character no more than be is able to discover the seat of the soul ; 
for while each assumes a character he wishes to sustain, all strive to appear 
to be that which they are not. Masquerades are therefore the types of the 
world, and are, with the world, to be applauded or censured eq , Each 
isa miniature world of itself, in which goodness, vice, folly, and knavery 
‘mix with absolate indiscrimination, and, whether our view be comprehensive 
or limited, we see that the object of all is disguise, 

Independently, however, of this consideration, masquerades are an 
exceedingly peat species of entertainment, and the only wonder is, that 
in private life they are not to a greater extent upheld. When men say, 
that vice invariably altends them, they say but that which is applicable to 
all entertainments; but if be properly conducted, a more delightful 
kind of amusement can scarcely be conceived. 

‘Now Valentine had heard much about masquerades, but of course, a% 
‘they are confined to the metropolis, he had never been at one, Having 
an anxious desire, however, to witness the scene, he embraced an opy 
tunity which a “carnival” at Vauxhall afforded, and having provided 
himself with a ticket, and a very extraordinary nose (which he placed in 
his hat, that it might not be spoiled), started off to the scene in high 
spirits, 

It was a beautiful evening, and as the moon shone brightly, he made up 
his mind to walk at least half the distance ; but he had not proceeded fi 
Defore his attention was attracted towards a magnificent-looking. creatu 
in a splendid Grecian dress, who was holding a conversation with 2 dirt; 
looking cabman. Valentine thought the association odd, but as he heard 
-—in reply to the cabman’s remark, ‘It’s a hateenpenny fare”—the Grecian 
beauty say, ““T have but a shilling,” the mystery was solved in a moment. 
Valentine, ‘almost without a thought, placed another shilling in her hand 
and walked ‘pa.snil he came to the coach stand at Kennington Crens, when 

ing he had walked far hej into a cab, and was whirl 

to Vaurhall in the eet eae wos a crowd round the 
entrance, assembled for the purpose of catching @ glance of the maskers: 
and as Valentine had seen at the bottom of the bills, an announcement to 
the effect, that no person would be admitted without a mask, he fancied it 
proper to put on his nose before he alighted from the cab, “Oh! oh! 
there’s a conk ! there’s a smelier! Oh ! oh!” exclaimed about fifty voices 
in chorns, as Valentine entered. 

Now wher their Royal Highnesses Rieza Koolee Mecrza, Najaf Koolee 
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Meerza, and Saymoor Meerza, of Persia, were in London, they went to 
‘Vauxhall on an ordinary night, and this is their description of the place 
and its glories :—'In the evening we visited 2 large garden, beantifully 
lighted up, and the fireworks we saw here made us forget all others that 
we have already seen. A garden, a heaven ; large, adored with roses of 
different colours in every direction, the water was running in the beautiful 
green, pictures were drawn on every wall. Here and there were young 
moonly-faces selling refreshments. ‘There were burning in this place about 
two millions of lights, each giving a different colour; the lanterns and 
lights are so arranged as to make poetry, im such a manner that they have 
no end. On every side there appeared the moon and the sun, with the 

anets, each moving in its orbit ; and in every walk there were about £0,000 

‘rank moons, walking and gazing about, where the roses and their tribes 
were admiring their beautiful cheeks. Each was taken by the hand ¢ suche 
@ company in such a place says to the soul, ‘ Behold thy paradise t? 

‘Now, however absurd this description may seem—it portrays in some 
degree the feelings with which Valentine was inspired, when the brilliant 
scene opened before him. He felt enchanted, and gazed upon the spectacle 
in a perfect state of amazement. He beheld the ‘apparently interminable 
festoons of variegated lamps, and heard the merry shouts, and the martial 
music in the distance. His whole soul was inspired. He pulled off his 
nose, but that made no difference : he was stil! completely lost in admi- 
ration; and when he did at length manage to find himseli. again, he saw 
around him groups of gaily-dressed creatures, who appeared to have come 
from all quarters of the globe, with the view of impasting life and spirit to 
the scenc. Greeks, Germans, Chinese, Russians, Dutchmen, Turks, 
Persians, Italians, apes, bears, sylphs, wild Indians, and devils, were the 
most distinguished foreigners present; while the most distinguished natives 
were beadies, clowns, pantaloons, soldiers, sailors, sweeps, jugglers, bar- 
risters, knights, jockeys, becf-caters, firemen, muns, footmen, widows, 
hharlequins, ‘baliad-singers, romps, and old maids. “The Persian princes 
saw the **full-moons” in’ petticoats only ; but Valentine beheld a great 
variety of them in trowsers, and after having reviewed them for some con 
siderable time, his astonishment somewhat subsided ; he began to feel him- 
self again, and replaced his nose, and having got into the middle of a 
stream of mortals and immortals, who were following the sound of a bell, 
he soon found himself within a really elegant little theatre, in which a poor 
man, was mouthing “imitations” of some of the most popular actors of 

e day. 

‘Valaitine listesed to the commencement of this business with an expres- 
sion of contempt, He felt it to bea dreadful waste of time which ought not, 
‘on such occasion, to be tolerated ; and, therefore, throwing his voice just 
dehind the poor creature, said solemnly in the notorious jumping wobble of 
the particular actor whom the man was pretending to imitate, “ Sirr-r, do 
yourer expect me to endure-er this insult?” ‘The fellow turned round very 
sharply, in the full expectation of seeing his prototype behind him; and 
although he was in this little particular disappointed, the confusion into 
which the idea of his being there had thrown him, made him look so 
exceedingly droll, that the audience began to laugh very naturally and very 
merrily, ” “Enough ! enough!” shouted Valentine, and the shout had at 
east a hundred echoes, which had the effect of confusing the poor man 
still more ; and although he tried desperately hard to recover his self-pos- 
session, every faithful imitation he attempted drew forth such ludicrous 
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expressions of ridicule, that he eventually shuffled off the stage with a look 
of scorn, highly theatrical, appropnate, and tellmg. mee 

‘Valentine rushed from the theatre with the laudable view of hunting 
up the mérvidual who had the management of the bell, and having hap- 
pily found hum with the instrument under his arm, he made up Ins mind to 
get hold of 1t somehow 

‘Well, old fellow,” sad be, sitting down 1 one of the boxes, “do 
you ever dnnk brandy-and-water?” 

“ Always, sur, when I can get xt,” 1ephed the witty bellman 

“Well, said Valente, thowing down a shillmg, “then 1un and get a 
glass, and bnng 1t hot. ’ 

‘The wnsuspecting individual placed hus bell upon the table, and trotted 
off at once with an expression of real pleasure, which was just what 
‘Valentine wanted ; for he immediately Jad hold of the noisy mstiument m 
question, and taking st with him mto one of the dark walks near the 
‘back of the theatre, commenced ringing away with unpatalleled fury 
‘The effect was instantaneous : all were m motion—a living stream issued 
from the theatte—im fact, from all quatters the rush towaids the spot 
in which he tang the bell so funously, was suficiently tremendous to 
realize his fondest anticrpations He beheld with delight the mighty tonent 
coming towards him in the full expectation ef seemg something very grand, 
but as they approached, be slipped away through the shrubbery which led 
to another walk equally dark, wheie, holding the bell m both hands, he 
began to ring again with due energy Hack went the ciowd, thinking 
natwally enough that they had taken the wrong direction, and as Valen- 
tne kept minging as if he wished to rave the dead, their cunosity was 
excited to an extraordinary pitch, and they increased then speed mn 
Ploportion The stream tumed the cornet ; and down the walh 1t rushed, 
when Valentine peicerving a somewlat shoit cut into the middle of 
the gardens, walked very dehbeiately 1m that dnection, denving at the 
same time considerable amusement fiom the fact of the people still 
vushing down the walk, of course wondetng what on earth was to be 
seen. By the time ths paiticalar walk became full, he had reached. 
the open space in the centie of the gardens, and having jumped upon 
‘one of the tables which stood just behind the grand otciestra, he re- 
commenced ringing as funouly as before The crowd for a moment 
hesitated, as af they really doubted the evidence of their onn cas, but 
having satisfied themselves as to the quarte: from which the sound of 
the bell proceeded, they rushed back at once, and there Valentine stool, 
still mngmg away with all the force at Ins command — He did not 
attempt to move an ach from the spot, nor did he mean to move uti) 
he had drawn them all round him, which he had no sooner accomplished, 
than, perseng the how, they simultaneously burst into one roar of 

waghter 

Dctermmed to heep up the spint of the thing, he now began to 
issue @ formal proclamation ; but the crowd were se convulsed, and made 
%0 deafening a nowe, that ins own voice was diowned in the general 

lamour 

“Hunah' now my lads!” shouted the leader of a piess-gang,—~ 
“Now, then! beara hand” anda dozen stout fellows, whom tt, 
vaised the table upon which the Herald Valentine was standing, with 
the praiseworthy intention of beang him in trumph round the gardens 

‘Anything but that would have met lus views precisely ; but xt did so 
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bappen that he Aad been bore in triumph before—the equal-rightites 
‘borne him in triumph round Clerkenwell Green—a fact of which 
‘he had so lively a recollection, that he seized the very earliest oppor- 
tunity of leaping from the table, when, pulling off his nose, that he 
might not be recognized, he mixed with the crowd, who seemed to enjoy 
the thing exceedingly. 

His first object was now to restore the bell to the individual who had 
i it thereof; and having accomplished this, to 
the entire satisfaction of that individual, he proceeded very leisurely 
towards the spot in which Neptune was represented sitting majestically 
im his shell, druwn by Gery-Jooking stents, out of whose ext nostrils 
issued streams of ‘real water.” This group looked extremely picturesque, 
ancl while it was being admired by Veleatine, a litle fellow dressed. ax a 
sthool-boy, with a hoop in his hand, approached with a child who had » 
skipping-rope tied round her waist. 

“That, my little dear, said the school-boy, ‘is Neptune, the god 
of the seas” and the tones in which this information was’ conveyed 
had the effect of even startling Valentine, who thought it a most extra- 
ordinary voice to proceed from a boy ; and yet he was dressed in every 
particular like a boy, and had on an exceedingly juvenile mask. 

“It’s very pretty 1" observed the little girl, ‘But what does it mean?” 
‘The school-boy began to explain to her Neptune's transformations, and 
their object 5 but Valentine no sooner perceived his design, than, throwing 
his voice towards Nepltne, he exclaimed, "* Wretch forbear!” The 
boy trembled, and dropped his hoop, and then fumbled about his pockets, 
and eventually drew out a. pair Ki spectacles: but the moment he 
lifted up his juvenile mask 9 pet em on, the child shrieked and ran 
away, for he displayed the shrivelled face of a decrepit old man, who really 
appeated to be an octogenarian. Valentine felt disgusted, and drew a 
Jittle aside ; when, as he took no apparent notice of what had occurred, 
the boy pulled off his exp, and exhibited a little head, perfectly bald; and 
having lifted his javenile mask up higher, in order to see through his 
spectacles with greater distinctness, he examined the group with an ex- 
pression of amazement. 
ame !” cried Valentine, sending his voice in the same direction ; 
“you wretched old man! Are my actions fit to be explained to a child?" . 

‘The “boy” trembled again violently, and while shufiting about in a 
state of great alarm, he placed his foot upon the edge of the hoop that 
had fallen, and as it rose, as soon as it came in eontact with his shin with 
munch force, he groaned with the pain it occasioned. 

“Away |" cried Valentine, through Neptune ; “reform, ere it be too 
Inte!” and the ‘boy” hobbled away as fast as his feeble legs could carry 
him, towards a spot in which the lights were most brilliant." Here he got 
into one of the boxes to look at his old shin; and while he was rubbing 
away with energy, and profoundly cursing both Neptune and the hoop, 
‘Valentine entered the sate box, and sat down unperceived, 

“ Have you hurt yourself much, my little fellow?” said he, at length. 
“Oh, never mind, my man, it will soon be well! Don’t cry! Let me 
rub it with a fittle cold brandy-and-water. Here, waiter! some brandy- 
and-water, cold—quick !” 

‘The very moment, however, the “boy” became conscious of Valentine’s 
presence, he left off both rubbing and cursing, and limped with consider 
able dexterity into the next box, 
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~ That poor little boy has hurt his leg,” said Valentine, on the brandy- 
and-water bemg produced. ‘Just see what you can do for ium, will 
you?” And he and the waiter proceeded at once to the box m which 
the little boy was rubbmg his shin, still in great apparent agony‘ Here, 
my httle man,” he continued, “let the waiter rub some of tus im for you, 
there’s a good boy I'm sure you must have injured yourself very much ” 

‘The good little boy left off rubbing agai, and limped across the gardens 
with his dear little hoop 
ae XOu'l excuse me, gr sand the waiter, who had been labouring very 

udably to suppress 2 fit ‘of laughter, “but how werty green you are, sir! 
Why, tat Lite bey sa hold man?" 1 know "Gnd \ alentines 1 
‘Was anxious to make hum ashamed of inmself, that was all” 

“A! exclamed the waiter, his head very prously, “you'd 
‘never do that, sir; he's too far gone. He's a lord, sir, and nothmg can 
shame him ” 

‘Valentine continued in the box until the fireworks were announced, 
when he proceeded at once to the gallery, in order to have an uninterrupted 
view 

‘Valentine really thought the whole exhibition magnificent ; he had never 
witnessed anything at all comparable m pomt of giandeur, and hence the 
only thing which failed to delight him was the fact of the last device 
shooting itself away ‘The very moment the fireworks were over, there 
was a fresh impottation of nowe A mob of sweeps and a lemon of 
reciuts were introduced, and the clamour they raised was ternfic, ‘Lhe 
sweeps had apparently been boiled for the occasion, and then very 
dehcately tinted with soot, while the recruits were ‘preceded by the 
“merry fife and drum,” which had an effect so enhyenmg, that Valentine 
almost unconsciourly marched with them, until he came in front of 
a place called the Grand Pavilion, and whih commanded a view of the 
gpester portion of the gardens ** Ihat’s a dehghtful, place to sit im,” 
thought Valentine, "I may as well go up at once,” and accordingly 
ito the pavilion he went, and found 1 thronged with very dioll-looking 
creatures, apparently full of fe and spuit. 

‘Having seated himself m_ one of the boxes in front, so as to haye a full 
mew of the scene, he again took off his extraordinary nose to look round 
him with more perfect freedom — Immediately beneath him, some remark 
able characters were having a quadnile, and this had a very cunous effect, 
inasmuch as all distinctions appeared to be levelled A dustmin way 
dancing with a Persian princess , a wild Red Indian with a nun, a learned 
judge with 2 nut brown grpsy , and a sweep mm bts May day habuiments 
with a sylph, while the style in which each of them moved was sn strningly 
characteristic, that they appeared to have studied to make the scene ts 
motesquely Iudtcrous a possible 

“Most potent, grave, and reveiend signors,” said 2 scraggy creature, 
stalkmg tnto the pavilion, in the character of Othello, with a remarkably 
short pipe in lus mouth, “that I have ta’en away this old coch's 
daughter—" He was about to pioceed, hut as he had placed his heavy 

‘upon the head of very fiery old gentleman, he received 1n an ingtant 
glass of champagne in hus sooty countenance—an sult ‘which. the 
“yahant Moor” put in Ins pype, and stalked ont with sppropnate 
erlemmity to smohe st 

“What did you order, sr?” inquired one of the waiters, of Valentine, 

“Nothing ‘what have you to eat?” 
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“* Ham and chicken, si, roast—” 

“That will do: Jet me have it as soon as possible,” said Valentine, 
whose stomach now began to hint at the fact of its being empty. 

The dishes were in a moment placed before him, and having ordered 
some wine, he commenced a very pleasing operation, to which the gay 
soene inoptrted an additional reat. eee ie ct 

‘As the place in which he sat was so conspicuous that those wl 
below ou scarcely fail to see him, it was not long before pogo 
recognized by the identical Grecian Leauty whom he had seen in conver- 
‘sation with the cabman, and who entered the pavilion at once. ‘*1 have 
to thank you, said she, on removing her mask, “* for your kindness to me 
this evening. It is more thin 1 could bave expected from a perfect 
stranger.” 

"Db, the cab 1” said Valentine, recollecting the circumstance, “don't 
name it. You have been here of course ever since.” 

“T have,” she replied; “I have been looking in vain for a person 
whom 1 fully expected to see.” —-" You must feel very faint ” observed 
‘Valentine ; **sit down and have some supper.” 

“Dm extremely obliged, but—I fear I shall be intrading.” 

‘Not at allt not in the least! sit down. And she did so, but with 
evident timidity. ‘* There is,” thought Valentine, ‘tin the midst of this 
soeng at least’ one heavy” heart—a heart probably susceptible of all the 
most amiable feelings of our nature, Fa blasted by the consciousness of 
pal.” And gazing with a feeling of pity upon the beautiful creature 
hefore him, he perceived the tears trickling down her cheeks, which she 
appeared to be most anxious to . 

ancying that his steady look had somewhat embarrassed her, he 
assumed an air of gaicty, and began to direct her attention to the most 
grotesque creatures that came within view, He could not, however, 
extort from her a smile, She appeared to feel exceedingly grateful for all 
the attentions shown, but her features were as rigid as marble, She ate 
but litte, and was silent, except indeed when it became necessary for her 
to answer the direct questions of Valentine. “You are not in good spirits 
this evening ?” he observed, after having for some considerable time tried 
to divert her, 

“T never am,” she replied, faintly ; * I have not been formany,very many 
dreadful months.” There was something irresistibly touching in the heart- 
broken tones in which these words were uttered ; but as Vaientine was 
anxious not to increase the pain she evidently endured, he at once waived 
the subject, and (ried again to cheer her. 

“1s haf the earl!” inquired a person who sat behind Valentine, pointing 
to a small, sallow, consumptive-looking creature, who was leaning against 
the side of the pavilion, as if he had not the power to stand without 
support, The Grecian Beauty started, and appeared much confused. 

“Why do yon tremble?” inquired Valentine. 

‘Tis he,” she replied ; ‘* he who has been the cause of all my affliction.” 
‘And the tears again sprang into her eyes. and she sobbed while endeavouring 
to conceal them. Valentine turned towards the earl, and looked at him 
with an expression of contempt. ‘* But for kim,” continued the miserable 
girl, ** I should still have been virtaous—still pare, 

‘Is it possible,” said Valentine, ‘*that a wwretched-looking creature like 
that could have robbed vow of virtue ?”——“ It was his title,” she replied s 
“it was that by which I was fascinated—anot by his person.” 
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“But how came you first to know him?!” mqured Valente. ‘Come, 
come, tell me all,” and having at length 1m somewhat subdumg 
her emotion, he prevatled ‘her to explain to hum, bnefly, the curcum. 
bern? ‘out bepress de ction arose _ fee tended 

* My poor father,” said she, ‘1s a clergyman, residing nearly a hundie 
mules from London, and the which 1 have Brought upon him 
afflicts me mote, far more, than ali besides By him, about six months 
since, I was taken to our election ball. ‘The ear] was there; I danced 
with him, He paid me marked attention throughout the evening, and 
called the following day, and, on becoming acquainted with the circum. 
stances of my father, who had then an exceedingly lumited mcome, he 
exerted his m#uence, and the result was my father's preferment I was 
grateful—we were all, of conree, exceedingly grateful to hum for this act af 

indness, and he became a constant visitot ; but his object—although, alas! 
at was not then perceived—was my rum, and that be eventually accom- 
phshed, eloped and came with kim to London, where he engaged a 
house for me, and was for a few shoit weeks most attentive and hind, but 
after that his vasits gradually became less and Jess frequent, until at length 
he reer me igorietd wf # - 

* And is your father aware of your present position ?”” 

“*He 1s not; I have not dared to wate to en 

“Do you thmh that he would not receive you again af you were to en- 
plain to him how you are situated, and that you are anxiowy to 1eturn *” 

“7 fea not ; much fear that he would not ; but, having herd that the 
eail would be here to-night, 1 boirowed this dress, which 1 Ike one be 
gave me, and came expressly in oider to prevail upon him, if possible, to 

ve Me a sum sufficient to enable me to retuin to my poor disgraced fathes, 
that I may throw myself in penitence at his feet, and on my knees implore 
forgiveness ” 

How much do you requue for that purpose? said Valentine, whom 
the relation of these circumstances had touched most acutely. 

“«T could manage #t wath even thirty shillings,” she replied ; “even that 
would enable me to return” Valentine instantly diew out his pure. 
Having paid for the supper and wine, he had but two sovereigns and some 
silver He gave her the two sovereigns, and urged her not to speak to the 
earl, but to go home at once and prepare for her journey 

‘The poor girl seemed overwhelmed with gratitude She a thousand 
tames thanked him with eloquence and warmth, and, having blessed him and 
Jussed his hand, left the pene unseen by the carl — Valentine now trud. 
to shake off the feeling which the tale of this beauteful girl had inspued. 
He aeplaced his nose, walhed again round the gardeus, went to look at the 
hermit, and astonished the persons who were standing around, by sending 
lus voice into the moon-ht cell, and mahg the old anchonte apparently 
repeat certain passages in Hyron’s Corsair. Soll he felt somewhat dull, 
and returned toward the theate, and as he found that several maskers 
were dancing there, he jomed them at once, and having engaged an active 
partner, 1m the similitude of a little female ‘mmdshpman, he became again 
‘one of the gayest of the gay. Having enjoyed hunself exceedingly fur 
about an hour here, his ears were suddenly assuled by a sens of extia- 
ordinary shrieks, which apparently proceeded from the pavilion, and as several 
of the females rushed in to mform them fnends that ‘Slashing Soph” 
‘was having a glorious set-to with a broom girl, he ran with the stream, 
which at once issued forth towards the spot. 
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Tn front of the pavilion 2 crowd had assembled ; a ring was formed, and 
the Teobd s docen deep. He could sii hear the shrieks, mixed 
with ‘exclamations of ‘Cutaway, Soph! Pitch into her, Broomy !” 
and so on, but could not obtain even a glimpse of the belligerent powers. 

“1 sil? see who she is!” cried a female in the centre. _ 

"That voice 1” thought Valentine, ‘that voice!" He instantly elbowed 
his way through the crowd, and beheld in “Slashing Soph” the Grecian 
Beauty, He rushed to her at once and drew her back ; but she desperatel 
resisted every effort to hold her, “Let me she exclaimed, ‘‘ 
can fick her. Tit murder her 1 Let me alone! 

‘Foolish girl! Iwill not!" cried Valentine, firmly; but he had no 
sooner uttered the words, than she turned round and struck him in the face 
with considerable violence. He indignantly ee his hold, and she 
no sooner found herself free than she sprang at the broom-girl, who was 
backea by a dustman, and tore her cap and mask in an instant to tatters. 
‘The broom-girl, although a much more formidable-looking person, stood 
no chance whatever with her, for she stood 0 firmly, and struck fairly oat 
right and left, like a msn; ‘and while she did so indulged in the most 
horrible Janguage that ever proceeded from human lips. Valentine was 
so utterly disgusted that he pressed at once out of the ring, and on ap- 
Prouching a Rmale jn the character of a nun he inquired if she knew the 
Grecian Beauty, 

“Know her!" exclaimed the nun: ‘‘what, Slashing Soph !—who 
don’t? Why, I’ve known her ever since she wasn’t higher than your knee. 
We were brought up together—only she happened to have a better educa- 
ie me, and that has made her the most artful card that ever 
walked.” 

“But her parents are respectable, are they not 2” said Valentine. 

“Tier father was, no doubt,” replied the nun, “for her mother made 
im pay pretty handsomely for her. Why, she's the daughter of old 
Mother Maxwell, don’t you know 2” 

Most hoigage Valentine knew nothing of the sort; he knew—well 
knew—that he had been duped, and tha* was all he did know about the 
matter, ‘* But what was the cause of this baitle 2" he inquired. 

“Why, you sec,” replied the nun, “about an hour ago, Soph got 
together a few of the girls, and stood champagne all round, and then 
brandy-and-water. She had just Veen playing modest, she said, to a 
sensitive young fool, whom she wheedled out of 2 couple of sovereigns, to 
enable her to retum to her father; and she laughed so heartily as she 
explained to them how she did it, and drank so freely, that when she had 
spent all she had, she became so quarrelsome—as she always is when she 
has been drinking—that she pitched into the first girl she could lay hold of, 
who happened to be this poor Broomy.” 

“ But he who gave her the money must have been a fool indeed !" ob- 
served Valentine, by no means expecting a reply very flattering to himself, 

“Why, I don’t lace. so much about that,” said the many olen she 
makes a dead set at a man, shenever leaves him until she has accomplished 
her object." 

‘At this moment another fight commenced, The dustman who had 
Backed the broom-girl, becoming excessively indignant at what he con- 
sidered an unwarrantable interference on the part of an ape, thought proper 
to strike that gentleman, who at once returned the blow, with full interest 
thereon, and at it they went, with appropriate desperation, The ape, 
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being by far the more active of the two, had decidedly the best of the 
bottle, o face which so enraged a very singular-looking Scotchman, that, 
determined to take his revenge out of some one, he began to hammer away 
at a tall, thin, military individual, who was conversing with a lady in a 
‘Turkish dress, and this a sailor regarded as so strikingly unfair, that he 
rushed upon the Scotchman, and beat him most cruelly, This, in return, 
had the effect of arousing the ity of many others, and in a short time 
the battic became gen jor was it confined to this particular spot, for 
us a gentleman in the character of Punch, while leaning over the front of 
the paviiion, had amused himself by pouring s quantity of wine into the 
month of a’ mask, which its owner had raised expressly for the purpose of 
kissing a flower-girl, the individual thas ‘upon was so indignant at 
the outrage that he rushed up at once, with the laudable view of deliberntely 
ponmelling Punch in the pavilion, which he did so uomercifully that, a3 
some cried “‘Shame!” and others cried ‘‘ Bravo!” two parties were 
immediately formed, and the fight became general there. 

From the pavilion, the battle gradually spread over the gardens, and a 
series of running fights were kept up with great spirit. ‘The peaceably. 
disposed shrieked with fear, and ran about in all directions with desperate 
energy. Some sought refuge in the theatre, but even that soon became a 
L icgeee arena, while others rushed into the bar, near the entrance, and 
the rattling of punch-bowls and glasses became awful. Boxes were broken 
down, and benches were pulled up, trees were sborn of their branches, and 
tables were smashed—in short, everything which could be made available 
as a weapon was, with the utmost a ity, seized by the mote desperate, 
while, at the extreme end of the gardens, the more tranquil were engaged 
in the interesting occupation of Falling down the variegated amps, and 
pitching, them dexterously at each , which had a very effect, 
inasmuch as cach Jamp contained a quantity of oil, with which those whom 
they struck were profusely anointed, and contrasted very amusingly with 
ihe furious onslaught made by those who appeared to feel that they were 
bound by some just and eternal principle to do all the serious mischief in 
their power. 

Valentine wisely kept aloof from all this. He saw the combatant. 
dealing out desperate blows with the most perfect indiscrimination, and had 
no disposition whatever to join them, for their weapons were employed, in 
some instances, with frightful effect. ‘The men were shouting and swearing, 
while the women were screaming ; some were struggling on the ground, 
while others were trampling over them; some were climbing ito the 
pavilion, while others were leaping from it upon the beads of those below 5 
in fact, they fought so fiercely, and yelled with so much fury, that, had a 
corresponding number of maniacs been let loose, they could neither have 
made more noise nor have battled with more desperation. 

The police didall in their power to quell the riot, but were incapable of 
accomplishing much; their authority was utterly contemned, for their 
‘numerical strength was but small. did, however, eventually, by dint 
of great exertions, succeed in getting hold of the Grecian Beauty, whom 
they dragged out of the gardens, with the view of locking her up ; when 
Valentines-who by no means is ing, and who had seen 

ite enough of the madmen who were insanely battling, left them, while 
they were still desperately at it, with just sufficient money in his purse to 
carry him bome, and no more, 
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CHAPTER XXIix. 


Jn which Valentine has the pleasure of meding Two Persons sn whom he taker 
great interest, and whom he accompanier lo a Was-work Exhibition, 


“Yr ig!” exclaimed Valentine, one delightfal evening, as he turned into 
Grosvenor-square-—"*it must be the dear, sweet girl whom I rescued !”” 
‘And this was unquestionably, under the circumstances, an exceedingly 
al sactamalon} for Be pig ecred meta wet elegant Sreatnre, 
whose glance, as she i to pierce his soul. He sto} 

on thevinstant, and breathed extrencly hard. "His blood thrilled lnregh 
his veins ; his heart beat violently, and felt altogether particularly odd. 

“Tam sure,” he continued, “quite sure !—and—why what an idiot I 
am! VAL! Vaut” he exclaimed, addressing himself in the second person 
singular, ‘what are you ahout? Do you mean to remain standing here 
like a statue?” He had no sooner said this than he instantly commenced 
fan irregular rush towards the object of his adoration. 

‘With what graceful dignity she moved !—with what elegant ease did she 
hang on the arm of him who, as a natural matter of course, was her father t 
er air was, in the bright imagination of Valentine, that of a sylph, or of 
an angel !---there was poetry even in the folds of her train as it swept the 
ground at each fairy-like step. He approached her ! and experienced that 
Peculiar heart-sinking sensation in a greater degree than before. He passed ! 
-~nnd felt that he had never in the whole course of his life walked so 
awkwardly. He could scarcely walk at alJ; and as for keeping on the 
same row of flags, that became at once impracticable, And then, where 
were his hands? He could not tell exactly how it was, but he had never 
found his hands at all in his way before. He drew off his gloves, and then 
drew them on, Well, then, that wouldn't do : he pulled them off again, and 
cartied them in his hand ; and after fidgeting forward in this most undignified 
fashion for a very considerable distance, until the beautiful creature should 
come up—she was a long time coming !—a very long time—he must 
have shot ahead very fast !—he became quite impatient—he ventured to 
ook back, and found to his horror that she had vanished! Which house 
could they have entered? It must have been one of them! Did 
reside there? It was, then, too late for them to be making flying calls! 
‘What was to be done? Was he to remain there till midnight, or, to give 
2 look up in the morning? Ile stood still, and turned the thing over in his 
‘mind, and eventually arrived at the conclusion, that it would be, under the 
citcumstances, best for him to walk up and down for an hon of so, when, 
if they did not come out, the probability would be, that they did reside 
there ; in which case he would simply have to come every moming until he 
saw her, which he argued must, in the natural couse of things, be very 
soon. The instant, however, he had arrived at this remarkable conclusion, 
a most extraordinary idea struck him! They might have tumed down the 
street he had just passed over! They might! He flew to the comer of 
tae particular street, and there they were walking very leisurely in the 

stance, 

“Well, of all the stupid idiots!” thought he, “—but no matter. -I 
pass them no more until I see them safely housed.” And he followed 
‘them straight ; and walked much more steadily and felt himself very con 
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siderably better. “And have I discovered you at last ?” he exclaimed, as 
he viewed the graceful creature before him with a feeling which amounted 
to ecstasy. Hus heart told him that he had; and be began to consider 
how he should act when he had succeeded im tracing them home, and con- 
tmued to be occupied with this Deporte considerauon until he saw them 
step unto a house, near which stood a long me of pubhe and prisate car- 
nages. He humned forward and ‘the spot. It was not a private 
house, ‘Some concert,” thought he, “and I am not dressed, Well, 
have I not tme to run home?” He looked round for a cab ; but before 
he called one, he inquired of a person, who was standing at the entrance, 
what place 1t was. 

“The Waa work Eabibition, sir," rephed that peison. 

“ Excellent ! thought Valentine ; “ nothing could have been betters 
and he passed through the hall and ascended the stars, and having given. 
some money, he scarcely hnew what, to a little old lady who sat on the 
left, he proceeded at once into a fine lofty room, in which a vanely of lifee 
Like hgures were arranged in strikingly picluresque groups ; whnle from the 
ceiling were suspended innumerable lamps. 

Without, however, grmmg more than a cursory glance at these figures, 
he wathed round the room, and, of course, soon found himself ammediately 
opposite the fair one, for a sight of whose beautiful features he had so long 
and 30 heteotly panted. Her veil was down; and as she held it in her 
hand, it was fluted, of course, treble, and it was, moreover, one of thove 
tiresome thick ve:ls winch ought not, m any Chnstian country, to be tole- 
rated. He could not see her face. ‘Her eyes he could peiceive, and they 
appeared to sparkle bnihantly, but that was not enough he wished to see 
her entire face, and that be could not do Well ! how was he to act? He 
Jooked at ber father again and again, and he certarnly appeared to be a 
dbfferent man ; but then, men will look different under different circum- 
stances, and he had to consider that when he saw bum before, he had just 
tnen rescued from the muddy Thames. Hhs altered appearance was there~ 
fare held to be no proof at all of his not being the serve individual. ‘But 
that was of very little moment The object of Valentine was to see the 
fine features of her—and Ins panting heart told him emphatically that st 
‘was her-—of whom he was so deeply enamoured , yet those features con- 
tanued to be concealed by this villainous vei) 

‘He whispered to himself, ‘« She may presently raise st ;” but as he per- 
ceived no symptoms of the fond hope involved in that act being reahzed, 
he felt lumself bound by every principle of love and manhood to have 
recourse to some quiet manceuvre. But what conld hedo? He considered 
fora moment. | An idea fashed across lus bram, ‘They were examnmuing 
csery figure minutely: they would not suffer one to escape notice. Well, 
could he not himself represent a wax figure, and thereby attract ther 
especial attention? It was then the only thing he could think of > he de- 
termmed to do it, and beimg thus determmed, he placed himself fii by 
the side of a hife like representstion of some diabolical person, at which he 
appeared to be looking most intently. 

‘He had scarcely been standing in this posilion a moment when a 
company of ladies drew near, and gazed upon him with an expression of 
wonder,‘ Bless me,” said one, ‘did you ever see anything so perfectly 
natural?” ‘* Why, it seems absolntely to breathe,” sad another.‘ Well 
I declare,” said a third, in a somewnat merry mood, “I don’t know what 
they w.il bring things to net, but I suppose they will be bronght by-and- 
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dy hen perfection that we shall be having for husbands wax men, by 
thistake.” 

‘Valentine felt that it would do, and therefore kept his position, while 
the ladies were first looking about him to see if he were ticketed, and 
then referring to their cat: respectively, in order to ascertain what 
distinguished individual he could be ; but as he soon became anxious for 
them to depart, he turned his eyes fall upon them, when they shrank back 
almost as much alarmed as if he had absolutely risen from the tomb. He 
could not avoid smiling at the astonishment displayed, and as the smile 
had the effect of destroying the illusion, the amazed ones, after indulging 
in a few highly appropriate exclamations of surprise, softe vace, passed on. 
The very moment they bad left him he perceived the approach of her 
whose attention he was anxious to attract, and therefore stood as before 
like a statue. 

“ That's very good !—excellent indeed! Is itnot?" observed the father 
of the lady, waving his hand towards Valentine. ** Who is it?" 

The lady refe to her book, and Valentine stood with a firmness which 
really, under the circumstances, did him great credit, Being unable to find 
anything like 2 description of him in the catalogue, she again raised her 
Ki and looked earnestly at him, and as she found it impossible to see 
him with sufficient distinctness, she lifted her veil. Inan instant Valentine 
turned his eyes upon her, and beheld—zot her in whom all his hopes were 
concentred ? no, nothing at all ike her It was lady with dark, piercing 
eyes, it is true, but with a face thickly studded with scarlet carbuncles. 

“You did it eoniegy well, sir,” observed the old gentleman, smiling, 
and tapping him playfully on the shoulder.‘ Upon my life, 1 imagined 
you to be a real figure.” 

Valentine of course felt flaitered—highly flattered: but was really so 
enraged that he could xeeey be civil, He did, however, manage to 
force “P half a smile, and walked at once to the other end of the room, 
He had never before met with so serious a disappointment, and he felt so 
exceedingly vexed, that he could with pleasure have quarrelled with any 
man breathing. He threw himself carelessly upon one of the seats, and 
looked upon all around him as if they had been really his natural enemies. 
He several times called himself a ool most emphatically, and twisted, and 
fidgeted, and knocked himself about certainly with most unwarrantable 
violence. He felt that he wanted something, either to do or to drink—he 
neither knew nor cared which. Wine, however, could not be had there ; 
Dut, as he saw a very decent old fellow in spectacles sitting beside him, 
and looking about very quietly with a little black box in his hand, he felt 
that perhaps a pinch of snuff, if it gave him no comfort, might somewhat 
revive him ; and, therefore, addressing this spectacled person, said, “* Will 
you oblige me?” 

‘The old boy appeared not to hear him. He continued to move his head 
right and Jett, and to tern his eyes about in all directions, but neither 
uttered a syllable nor offered the box. Valentine, therefore, fancying that 
he must be either deaf or lost ina maze of admiration, said, raising his 
voice, “ May i trouble you?” 

The old fellow still looked about him, but positively took no more 
‘notice of the request than ifit had never been made. Of course, Valentine 
thought this extraordinary conduct, and began to be very angry with the 
cross old bear ; but just as he was about to expostulate with him—to ask 
him what it was he really meant—for he was just in the humour to consider 
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Himself insulted¢—he heard 1 tittering, which he found to 
Proceed Som two serry litle ladies behind im, when in an instant his 
eyes were opened, and he saw at once that eax’ was the materia with 
which the old boy'had been built. 

“Well, this is extraordinary,” thought Valentine, whom the incident 
restored to good humour ; and he smiled at the deception—indeed he as 
nearly as possible laughed,—and on looking round, saw many very plessant 
people who were laughing both at him and with him. 

“Thast’s a dead tak in, zir, thart there be,” observed a ruddy-faced 
farmer-like person ; ‘1 thowt mysel it wor flash and blud, dang me if 1 
didn’t;" and he grinned very desperately, and crammed a great portion 
Of his ‘handkerchief in his mouth, feeling ‘probably, that, aldeough he had 
a very good laugh when it had its full nataral swing, it mégé/ not be alto 
gether decent to allow it to break loose there. 

“It ig very amusing,” said Valentine, addressing this. person j end he 
absolutely felt it to be so, and that feeling prompted him to walk round 
the room with the view of examining the rest of the figures, which he did 
with that species of pleasure which is at once very natural and very re- 
markable ; for although curiosity may be generally acknowledged to be « 
feeling of which the indulgence is essential to the pleasurable existence 
of us all, there is probably nothing in which that feeling is so atrikingly 
manifested as in the peculiar gratification which we derive from a sight of 
the most famous, and most infamous men of the age. Whether they who 
ep out of the ordinary track be philanthropist murderers, warriors, or 
villains, we are anxious to see what sort of men they are, and if that be 
impossible—if we cannot see them s proprid persond-—why the next best 
thing, in public estimation, is to see their portraits—being public lions, or 
objects of public curiosity—and as wax models are a species of portraiture 
which is by far the most striking, and which approaches the nearest to 
nature, the gratification they impart, if they be perfect, is greater than that 
which is derived from representations on canvas. Nothing can give so 
correct an idea of the features and ‘of men as wax models : every 
shade, every line, every little pecaiaity, may be so portrayed as to make 
itappear that the originals are living and breathing before you. It is 
impossible to take a portrait on canvas for life ; but a perfect wax model 
may be taken for a living man ; and hence, if the most exact imitation of 
nature be the perfection of art, the art of wax-modelling, as far as por- 
traiture is concerned, may be held to be by far the most perfect. 

‘This is, however, by no means established ; nor is it absolutely essential 
to the progress of ‘this history that it should be ; for if all the legitimate 
orthoddx artists in the wniverse were to form themselves into one grand 
corporation, with the view of upsetting it i tof, it would not interfere 
with the indisputable fact that Valentine was plessed with the whole 
exhibition, and fancied that as Ac had taken one of the figures for life, he 
ought, in justice to himself, to extend the deception, in order to witness its 
effect upon others. 

‘Now this singular fancy had no sooner been conceived than he observed 
at the upper part of the room a little ancient individual, who was obviously, 
in his own estimation, a decided Narcissus, Hi was powdered, and 
his coat was powdered too: a white cravat sustained a very highly glazed 
collar, which’ appeared to entertain the design of sawing off his ears; and 
while’ his waistcoat was white, and his hat was white, he sported white 
cords, and white tops to his boots, and carried ia one hand a pair of white 

° 
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gloves, and a scented white handkerchief gracefully in the other, Vales 
tins, of course, became highly amused with the bearing and dress of this 
respectable individual, whose politeness was so excessive, that when 
Persons approached in au opposite direction, he would bow, and slip 
aside, to allow them to pass—an operation which he had to perform about 
ten times per minute. He nevertheless looked at every figure most in- 
tently, and as Valentine almost unconsciously drew near, it struck him 
that he might, perhaps, for 2 moment inspire the belief that there were 
fewer inanimate objects in the room than there really were. Accordingly, 
just as the ancient Narcissus was about to examine the representation of 
‘an elderly gentleman standing alone, Valentine, throwing his voice towards 
thet elderly gentleman, exclaimed, “Ah ! glad to see you !—how do?” 

‘Narcissus gazed very curiously, and bowed very profoundly, and then 
with a sweet smile, observed, “Upon my honour, you have the advantage 
of me,~really,—I beg pardon—but positively I——” 

“+ What | have you forgotton me quite?" said Valentine. 

“*Why where have I had the re of meeting 1—tut !—bless my life 
and heart, how stupid to be sure }~I know those features; and yet, for the 
life of me, T cannot call to mind ——” 

« Do you mean to say,” said Valentine, ‘you don’t remember me?” 

‘Narcissus dropped his head apon his shoalder, and tried, with all the 
energy of mind he possessed, to recollect where he had met that gentleman 
before. Why, I know you,” said he, ‘as well as possible ; and yet do 
you think that I'can call you to my recollection ?—bless my life and soul 
‘what a memory I have! Now this is really very extraordinary. But 
‘wait—wait a bit," he continued, raising his hand to enjoin silence. “At 
‘Brighton !—Why, ta be ace EAs. Piingle, My dear friend, how-are 
you? I hope I have the pleasure——” 

Nareissus paused—and very properly ; for albeit he held out his hand 
with the view of grasping that of Pringle with affectionate warmth, Mr. 
Pringle by no means displayed a corresponding amount of affection. 
‘Narcissus looked utterly amazed! He was perfectly anconscious of having 
‘offended Mr, Pringle ; and therefore felt quite at a loss to account for that 

's coldness. He could not at all understand it. He felt that an 
immediate explanation was due, and was just on the point of demanding 
such explanation with appropriate firmness and force, when a remarkable 
idea flashed at once across his mind, of which the substance was, that 
Pringle was not the man he took him for,—that he was, in a word, a man 
of wax 1 He therefore pulled ap his fiery indignation, and examined the 
figure before him more minutely; and eventually satisfied himself 
on the particular poiat at issue, be took offhis hat and exclaimed, “ Well ! 
I never!” And the fact of his having indulged in this extraordinary 
exclamation was, under the circumstances of the case, an extremely 
nataral fact ; and here the matter would have ended, but for the mystery !— 
he had distinctly heard a voice! His eyes might bave been, and evidently 
hhad been, deczived : he was fally prepared to edmit that : bat he certainly 

to admit that ‘his ears had been deceived at the same 
‘yet, whence could the voice have proceeded? The thing was 
It could not have proceeded from that: it was impossible * 
and yet he had heard it He examined it again from head to foot very 
minutely, and drew his hand across his chin Kightly and very 
thoughtfully ; but he cow/d of get over it, and Valentine, Jeaving him 
Asst in conjecture, adjourned to a seat in the centre of the room, 
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Wow, on the left of this seat there was a Ggure which he had not 
before, but which was nominally an exact representation of the beat 
Madame St. Amarenthe, of whom the wretch Robespierre became 
enamoured, and whom he eventwally destroyed for being safficiently 
‘virtuous to reject his addresses. This Ggure was lying at full length on a 
conch ; and it certainly did Joak as much as possible like a lovely little 
creacure asleep, It was perfectly evident that the sympathies of those who 
stood around were very strongly excited, and as they were descanting very 
freely upon the character of the sanguinary monster of whom Madame St, 
Amaranthe was the victim, Valentine threw a series of well-directed sobs 
beneath the veil with which the figure was covered, when in an instant 
the persons who were standing around simultaneously shrank back appalled, 

“My goodness!” cried a remarkably stout matron, ‘if it isn't alive 1” 

“Gracious, ma!” exclaimed one of her interesting danghters, “how 
excessively ridiculous! ””——“ Don’t tell me, child,” rejoined the affectionate 
matron, ‘when I heard the poor dear sobbing fit to break her heart.” 

Valentine here introduced 2 short cough, and after that a long yawn, 
which, seeing that the arm of the figure was placed above the head, had & 
strikingly natural effect. 

"There, there! I knew it was alive! TI said so!” continued the old 
lady, who being disposed to render all the assistance in her power was 
sbont to Temave the veil. “di eed arias 

fou reely mustn’t touch, ma’am, if you please," said a girl who was 
stationed near the couch, and who began to opiate toan ‘ndfvidual in her 
immediate vicinity how extraordinary thing it was, that notwithstanding 
tl ‘was an announcement on every figure to the effect that 
visitors were not to touch, touch they would, and nothing in nature could 
keep them from touching. id upon it, dear,” said the matron, in 
a whisper, ‘‘it’s all an imposition ; it’s alive, dear, and that’s the reason 
why we mustn’t touch, to see whether it is or is not.” This acute obser- 
vation on the part of the old lady induced her exemplary daughter, who 
‘was gaily dressed, to toss her head , to curl her lip contemptuously, 
and to exclaim very pointedly, ‘Dear me, ma! how excessively valgar, 
atic nee yal lease,” rejoined th but T 

“You may say what you ” rejoined the matron, “but I know 
hak Tare,” oad penis fade this ‘very appropriate observation, she 
Jooked at Madame St. Amaranthe earnestly again. 

“Where are you pushing?” cried Valentine, assuming the shrill voice 
ofa scolding woman, and throwing it toward the figure of a little old lady 
in a black silk cloak, which stood at the foot of the couch. 

“You are very polite, I must say,” observed a rough individual, tuning 
very sharply round ; “where chd you go to school? You'd better have 
the whole room to yourself, marm! Well, I’m sure !—what next !”" and 
he looked very fiercely, and felt very indignant, until he discovered his 
mistake, when he laughed very heartily, and the people around, of course, 
joined him very freely. At this moment, however, the two persons who had 

eee canse of Valentine’s visit to the Exhibition sralked 

t, and the sight of them plunged bim into misery again. He felt 
Mretched, particularly wretched. His dearest bopes had been dashed froma 
the eminence to which they had been raised, amd that eminence was so 
high that they appeared to have reached the very depths of despair. Am 
‘I never to see her again,” thought he, “never?” He rose and left the 
woom ; and as he proceeded towards home, two lines of a song which 
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he had heard in infancy suggested themselves, and which ran somehow 
‘thus s— 


“ Shall I never again hear her voice, 
Nor see ker loved form any more?” 


‘And the interesting interrogatory involved was so appropriate, that he ins 
‘voluntarily bummed the poctic reply, namely, — J 


“No! no! nol J shall never see her more!" 


CHAPTER XXx, 


Gootman matures ki: Plan of Escape. The Commissioners arrive. He 
‘prepares fo convince them of kis absolute Sanity, and is goaded on to 
‘Madness. He recovers; and having reorganized his Forces, resolutely 
makes the Attack, 


NOTWITHSTANDING Whitely laboured to inspire his friend with the con- 
viction that the design he had conceived be impracticable, Good 
man, who saw no other prospect before him than that of perpetual im- 
pisoment if that design were not carried into actual execution, had 
busily occupied maturing his scheme every day since that on 
which the important subject was broached. He sounded all in whom 
he felt that confidence might be placed, and with pleasure found all whom 
he sounded willing to jom him, Still Whitely felt doubtful of success, 
He saw twenty men, of whom the majority were young and muscular 
prepared to make a simaltaneous effort to in that liberty of which 
they had been with really cruel jute depres yet, although there 
were but five or six keepers to be cong: he believed that the minds 
of the twenty had become so enfeebled that their spirits had been, by 
Deutal treatment, so broken, and their native resolution so completely 
subverted, that, however delighted with the project they might be, however 
i ey might seem to carry it into effect, when the moment for action 
ived, they would shrink back dismayed, and thus secure to the six 
raffians 0 signal triumph. 

‘The process of organization, notwithstanding, went on,—the day was 
fixed; but in proportion as Goodman became more resolute and sanguine 
of success, his friend Whitely became more feverish and fearful. 

The day arrived ; and on the moming of that day they ascertained 
that two of the keepers out of the six were to be absent, in all proba- 
bility with the view of seizing another victim. 

“Now,” exclaimed Goodman, on hearing this news, “we are safe! 
Nothing could have been more fortunate. Everything, my friend, is in our 
favour, There will be now but four of these men to overcome, and, if 
taken by surprise, there may be but one. What, therefore, think you now? 
‘Why, if even the hearts of two-thirds of our companions were to sink, 
success would be certain.” 

bang forge his head mournfelly and sighed, and slightly trembled. 

“My dear, dear friend,” continued Goodman, ‘be firm, Upon my 
fe, T doubt your resolution more than that of any man to whom I 
have spoken on the subject. Consider the monstrous character of our 
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position. Consider how we have been kidnapped—stolen from society ; 
consider also that, unless we do make our escape thus, imprisonment for 
life is inevitable.” 

“I do,” returned Whitely, ‘I do consider all; but I cannot avoid 
looking at the consequences of 2 failure.” 

“*& failure!” exclaimed Goodman; ‘‘it is madness to think of it, 
‘Think of success, my dear friend, not of failure. Suppose we admit the 
possibility, or even the probability, of failure, what then? Is not the 
chance of regaining our liberty worth all the risk? Are we, or are we 
not, to make the attempt? If we are, why then, perish the thought of a 
failure! Why should we think of it? What was ever achieved by 
entertaining the thought? What would have been our national character 
if the consequences of failure had upon our minds? We have 
been, as a nation, invariably successful, because we have invariably felt 
sure of success, even under the most adverse circumstances. Had it not 
‘been for that, we should have been, in the world’s estimation, a nation of 
cowards, Why speak of a failare, then, now? In a case like this, which 
entirely depends upon individual firmness and resolution, we must succeed, 
‘if we believe we shall succeed ; but we cannot succeed if we fear that we 
shall fail. Come! come! be aman, Think of twenty opposed to four ; 
‘and the cause of that twenty, indisputably just ; think CF this, end fect 
ashamed to dream even of a failure. If we be bat firm our freedom will 
‘be achieved ; I feel perfectly certain of that. All depends upon us. We 
are to lead, and. have therefore the power within ourselves to inspire our 
corapanions with the courage of lions, or to cause them to cringe like 








spaniels again. Shai we not make the attempt?” 
“« We will !” cried Whitely, with unusual firmness, grasping the hand of 
Geodnany he spoke. ‘‘ We will !—come what may, attempt shall 
made.” 


Goodman was delighted. He felt far more sanguine than ever, He 
went round to his companions, spoke to them cautiously one by one, 
lest suspicion should be excited, and found them all impatient to commence 
the attack. Twilight, however, was considered the fittest period for the 
commencement of operations. Goodman was then to give the signal }y 
drawing forth a sheet which he had cut into strips, with which the princi 
Keeper was to be bound ; when having Obtained the keys they were to Turk 
to the door which led to the residence of the proprietor of the asylum, and 
which they had but to pass to be free. This was well understood by them 
all, and afl were anxious for the day to wear away; but just as they were 
about to be summoned to what, by an extraordinary stretch of the imagina- 
tion, was conceived to be a dinner, it was announced that the commissioners 
had unexpectediy arrived, when, of course, a general rush was made by the 
servants of the establishment, with the view of getting things in order for 
that mockery of an inspection which was about to take place. 

“Now,” said Whitely, the moment he heard of their arrival, ‘as far as 
you are concerned, this attempt need not be made, The commissioners 
‘were not expected ; the keepers have therefore no time to excite you ; and 
‘as you are the only ‘patient’ whom they have not yet seen, you are 

fectly sure to be called before them. “Be firm; be composed. For 
Ffeaven's sake, my fiend, say nothing which may develop the smallest 
degree of excitement. Appeal to their judgment. Be calm—quite calm. 
‘The keepers may wish you to take a of wine before you enter the 
drawing-room ; if they should, be sure that it is dragged ; be quite sure !—~ 
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ono eccount touch it. Remember, my friend, the way in which they 
excited me, and thus made it appear that I was really insane, which the 
‘you 


This caution was received with gratitude by Goodman, who felt sure that 

‘able to convince the commissioners that he was « perfectly 
yd therefore at once began to think of the best mode of com- 
mencing his appeal ; but while he was thus engaged, in the full conviction of 
success, the proprietor was ocompied in giving instructions to his head- 
keeper, for he also felt certain that Goodman—whose mildness and perfect 
s#elf-possession he had had ample tunities of witnessing—would, if fair 
play were allowed, succeed in ishing his perfect sanity ; and he did 
‘not forget that, in such an event, he should, of course, lose one of the most 
profitable patients he had. 

Accordingly, Goodman had scarcely time to decide on the commence: 
ment of his address before the head-keeper entered the garden, and shouted, 
* Now then,—here,—yows /—you're wanted !” 

“Success ! success!" exclaimed Whitely. ‘Be calm! My dear 
friend, God bless you!” And as the friends shook hands, the tear which 
stood in Whitely’s eye portmyed the feclings of his heart with far more 
ek poy theo Se 33 ia age ‘e 

“Now then !” shout +» “how much longer are you goi 
for to make me keep waiting here, They 2° pial can ee 

Goodman joined him at ance with the utmost firmness. He felt that 
all depended upon his tranguil bearing then, and hence determined not to 
notice any indigmty that might be Instead, however, of being 
introduced to the commissioners, who were taking wine in the cite 
room, the hag ed led him to the cell in which he slept, and in which he 
found another keeper loaded with an armfu) of chains. 

“Now, then,” cried the ruffian, “strip! and look alive.” 

“Am f not to see the pls ery inquired Goodman, calmly. 

“And no mistake, you are. They're a-coming here directly. So youd. 
‘better look sharp !” 

“Pray,” said Goodman, humbly, yet camestly, ‘allow me to see them 
as I am.”——* Strip, T say, and be quick! d'ye hear me? Come ! I'm 
not going to stand all this ‘ere dilly dallying. “Sam t here, just lug off 
his coat,” And the fellow threw the chains upon the ground, and tore the 
coat off ‘accordingly. 

“« My good men, pray tell me object in——” 

“Silence |” roared. the rafian.* Hold Yer mouth, or I'll make yer!" 

‘The very moment the coat was off, slipped on a strait waistcoat, 
and then threw him down the 3,and while one of them was 
fastening an iron collar round his neck, ach locking the chain attached to 
stanchion, the other was engaged in palling off his shoes and stockings, 
and chaining his jegs firmly to the bottom of the bed, 

Goodman remained silent. ‘‘ Let them do what they please,” thought 
he; ‘I shalt still have the power to speak to the commissioners, 

‘them load me with chains, I nrast not be excited.” 

‘The sleeves of the strait waistcoat were now tied to the bedstead, on 
cither side; his bare feet were chained secarely ; he was unable to move 
jhand or foot, he had not even the ‘to raise his head, . 

“Now,” said the principal addressing his assistant, “do you 
go down, and let me know when they’re a-coming.” The fellow obeyed, 
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the moment he had done so, the keeper deliberately drew 2 feather 
ihis breast, and having stra it, end looked at it with an air of 
‘the most intense satisfaction, knelt down at the foot of the bed.“ What, 
in Heaven's name,” thought Goodman, ‘is about to take place? My 
good man,” he exclaimed, Jn a sate of great alarm, what, what are you 
going to do with me?” Scareely had the last word been uttered when the 
miscreant began to tickle the soles of his victim's feet ! 

“Oh! ob!” exclaimed Goodman; “Oh! Do not! Pray do not! 
Ok !—God! I cannot endure it! Mercy! Murder! Murder?” and he 
struggled and shrieked, and the more he shrieked and struggled the more 
quickly was the feather applied. The blood rushed to hus head, He 
stained horribly. The torture was exquisite. His cries were heart-rending, 
yet that wre:ch still kept up the dreadful process." My God ! My God © 
exclaimed Goodman, “ what . 

‘These were the last words he consciously uttered, for his veins began to 
swell, and his face became black, and his eyes appeated to be in the act of 
starting from their sockets. The room shook with his convulsions, He 
raved with fary ! Ina word, he had been goaded to madness, 

“They are here 1" cred the assistan., rushing into the room, 

“+ Allright ; I've done the trick,” said the miscreant, concealing the 
feather, and thiowing « blanket over the feet of his victim. 

‘The commissioners entered! Goodman was 2 manize t laughing and 
raving, alternately—torturing his features into shapes the most hideous— 
writhing with frightful energy to get loose, and screaming hornbty. 

“Here is the poor man,” observed the humane proprietor, with an 
expression of the purest sympathy. “Poor gentleman! Really, it is 
enough to make one’s heart bleed to see hit." 

« Dreadfal 1” cried one of the commissioners, 

“ Dreadful, indeed 1” exclaimed 2 

«Poor fellow ! Is he often thus?” inquired a third. 

“(Not very often so out-and-out bad, sir,” replied the brutal keeper ; 
“only about twice a week ; and he’s much to be pitied: there ain't a 
patient I pities more than him.” And he winked at the proprietor, aad 
the proprietor winked at him, ss the commissioners drew near to the 
bedside, while poor Goodman was shouting, “Villains! Murderers ! 
Fiends !” He was mad!——raving mad! The commissioners were satisfied, 
‘Accustomed as they had been to such scenes, this struck them with horror, 
‘and they prepared to leave the roam. 

“It’s shocking when they are sv,” observed the Christian proprietor, 
“truly shocking. ‘Take care of hrm ; treat him tenderly, poor man 1" 

“Twill, sir, depend on't,” replied the keeper; and the commissioners 
quitted the scene, much affected. The very moment they had left, the 
muscreant burst unto a loud roar of laughter, and congratulated himself on 
the success of his brutal experiment. He had tried it before frequently ; 
and although one of his victims bad died under the dreadful operati 
‘while another had been struck with parsiye, and a third had been 4e- 
duced to 2 state of idiotcy in which he continued tll death, it had occa- 
sionally so far failed as to induce almost immediate exhaustion, which had 





been found not to answer the end so well. Tn this case, how. 
ever, he had been perfectly j and 50 after having remained i 
the tom until the commissioners had quitted the asylum, be left tus raving 


victim with a fiend-like smile to receive the applause of his infamous 
Roaster, 
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mission for more than six hours; snd when consciousness retumed, 
exhaustion was so absolute that he instantly sank into a deep, heavy sleep 
2, NEB, indesd, 50 profound, that although the two keepers di 
him of chains, the strait waistcoat, and the iron collar, and even com- 
Pletely undressed him, he did not awake. : 
see seaive oes | however, that night, to was srotsed by a series 

lesperate pinches, on i eyes, he perceir ¢ proprietor 
che bad become apprehensive a Tosing a patient for whten be eas 
Jiberally paid—standing over him, * Wa-ater !” he gasped, after 2 violent 
effort to uncleave his tongue from the roof of his mouth ; and the pro- 
Prietor gave him a cordial, which considerably revived him. 

“ How horribly [oh ! how horribly have I been used!” said Good- 
man, faintly, as soon as he had recovered the power to speak, ‘I ho} 
you did not authorise this dreadful treatment?” he continued, as tl 
feverish tears rolled upon the pillow oa either side as he lay. 

“« Dreadful treatment !” exclaimed the proprietor, with an expression of 
utter amazement, “* /VAat dreadful treatment?” 

Goodman briefly, but warmly explained, ; 

“Pooh | It's all delusion,” exclaimed the proprietor-—" mere delusion /"” 

“Delusion!” echoed Goodman, in 8 mournful tone. ‘ That man, that 
desperately wicked man well knows that it is no delusion. May 
His mercy forgive him !” he continued ; and again the tears gushed from 
his eyes ; his heart was full, and he sobbed bitterly. 

‘Johnson !” said the proprietor, in an angry tone, “have you been ill- 
using this patient!” 

“"Me, sir! Me ill-use patients! T never ill-uses ‘em : on the contrary, 
1 always treats ’em in the kindestest manner. However patients can get 
up sic "bonv'nable lies, puts me out altogether: but. then they know 
nothink, you know, when they're that way. ‘The commissioners seed that 
there wamn’t no mistake.” 

“The commissioners !” cried Goodman ; “then they Aave been here. 
‘They have seen me, in all probability, raving. They are satisfied that I 
am mad 1 Ob, villany! Monstrous vitlany !** 

“Come, come ! none of that! none of that!” cried the proprietor ; 
** compose yourself, and don’t ran away with such fancies. I tell yon, it’s 
all your delusion, and nothing but delusion : go to sleep: go to sleep.” 
And thus he left him. 

** Now,” said the ruffian, when his master had left, ‘‘do you want any 
other little thing afore I go; cos if you do, you don’t have it. I ill-uses 
you, dol? Never mind. P'Il sarve you out for that, one of these here odd. 
days, mark my words; now, you mind if I don’t !” And he slammed the 
door of the cell, and having locked it securely, poor Goodman was left to 
his reflections for the night, 

For one entire week he never quitted his cell; which, independently of 
the acute physical pain he endured, was, of itself, a dreadful species of 
torture, for neither a book nor a paper of any description was he allowed ; 
not a soul was he permitted either to to or to see, with the single 
exception of that savage ruffian, the very sight of whom induced an in- 
voluntary shudder, Meanwhile, his companions in misfortune were mar 
velling what had become of him, The keepers would give them no infor- 
mation, They could not hear of his being still in the asylum, nor could 
they hear of his having obtained his liberty ; but when four or five days 
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‘had clapeed, the impression became general that, having succeeded in con- 
‘vincing the commissioners of his sanity, he had Deen quieily suffered to 
depart. At the expiration of the week, however, he again appeared 
amongst them, and the feelings which were excited by his reappearance 
were of mingled pleasure and ‘As far as they were concerned, 
they were delighted to see him; for the goodness of his heart, which was 
at all times conspicuous, had won their affections ; but as far as regarded 
himself, they beheld him with sorrow. 

‘Their gladness was, however, soon permitted to preponderate: for 
although he was feverish and physically weak, his strength of mind had 
been unimpaired by the monstrous outrage to which he had. been subjected, 
and being, if possible, more firmly determined than before to effect an 
escape, they viewed him as their Terator, and placed impliclt confidence 
in his judgment, He aroused their enthusiasm by an explanation of what 
had occurred, and they looked upon success asa maiter of course. There 
‘was, however, one whose enthusiasm he could not excite, and that was 
‘Whitely—the horrible consequences of a failure having again taken posses: 
sion of his soul, 

“My friend,” said that gentleman, when Goodman had laboured to 
warm him again, “let us now trust entirely to Providence: Ie never 
deserts those who put their whole trust in Him.” * 

“'T believe it,” said Goodman, ‘I religiously believe it ; I do trust in 
Providence ; hence I believe that our enterprise will Le successful, being, 
as it is, indisputably based upon justice; but be assured that it never was 
stended that a man should trust in Providence and be inactive—-that he 
should suffer those faculties with which he has been endowed to lie dormant, 
Jooking to Providence for the accomplishment of that which Providence 
hag given him the power to achieve.” 

“If we believe,” rejoined Whitely, “‘that He who works the universe 

‘des even the worm ; that He permits the varied ills of human life, and 
forms the varied moulds in which the minds of men are cast, and that in all 
His judgments He 1s merciful and just—how can we believe that He will 
ever desert those who put their whole trust and confidence in Him? We 
have suffered ; we suffer still; but did suffering increase in power with its 
age, we must have been goaded to death or to madness ; but even in our 
position wve see that pain and pleasure cannot be divorced, for there is no 
‘wound which can be inflicted at which we do not feet the God of Nature 
administering at Jeast the balm of hope. Man never despairs. He cannot 
do so wholly, He looks to Him with confidence even in the last extremity, 
In Him, therefore, let us confide. Let us look to Him for aid. Let us 
still hope !~and be resigned.” 

“My friend,” said Goodman, solemnly, ‘‘ the presence of resignation in 
such a case as this of necessity supposes the absence of hope. When 
liverty is wounded, men wif/ hope ; they mourn, and mourn, and call her 
virtues up, and pant and pray for her recovery—the slightest change 
reanimates their souls while they believe that she yet may be restored ; it 
is when she becomes to us dead, when we are sure that she is gone, never, 
never to return, that hope gives place to resignation. I feel, with you, that 
they who firmly confide in Him will not do so in vain : but that feeling by 
no means prompts the conviction that al] human exertion is therefore 
unnecessary, or that all such exertion amounts to opposition to His will, 
We look fo Him for aid; but is it, therefore, our duty to lie dormant ? 
‘That, indeed, would be illustrating the apathetic faith of the fabled 
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waggoner who called for the sid of Jupiter. We mast pat our ow 
shoulders to the wheel, my friend.” 

Tt by no means required all this to convince Mr. Whitely of the fact that 
trust in Providence did not involve the duty of man to remain inactive ; but 
being anzions to induce Goodman to forego his desig, he, bad recourse to 
everything bearing even the semblance of an argument which might tend to 
subvert his resolution. Finding, however, that this was impossible, he 
again declared his readiness to join hima, and promised to think no more of 
a failure, but to act with the resolute firmness of a man feeling perfectly 
sure of sucess. 

Accordingly, the next day was fixed upon as the one on which the attempt 
should he made, about twilight ; and Goodman, by calling into action all 
his eloquence, succeeded in inspiring his companions with so much courage, 
that they were as determined as himself. 

‘Thernorning came ; and, on being tumed into the garden, they all seemed 
to have the impression that it was for the last time. They breathed more 
freely, and stepped more lightly, and smiled at each othc: with an air of 
satisfaction the most absolute, ‘The day appeared to wear away but slowly, 
for they held but little communication with each other, lest the keepers 
should have their suspicions aroused, Twilight approached ; and all, save 
Goodman and Whitely, who remained firm as rocks, were in a state of the 
most feverish excitement, Their lips were pale, and their hearts beat 
violently, They walked round and round, and to and fro, with hurried 
sepa, tuguing a the sleeves of their coat, tying the firmness ofthe muzses 
of their arms, and grinding their teeth with apparent desperation, They 
could not control the development of their feelings. ‘ Be firm 1” whis 
Goodman to each as they passed him ; ‘be firm!” and each replied with 
a look of resolution. 

“ Now," said Goodman, addressing Whitely, as the ruffian who had 
tortured him entered the garden. “The time is come ! Every eye is upon 
us, See! all are prepared. They will rush to ocr aid in an instant. 
Not a man will keep back; not one of them—I know it! Now, all is 
understood. The very moment we have him down we bind him ; when, 
having obtained possession of his keys, we rush to that door which leads 
into the house, and we are fre, my tiend--free ! Once commence, we 
must, of course, through all opposition. 

‘The friends shook hands. ‘Tam ready,” said Whitely. The keeper 
approached, with his hands in his pockets, whistling snatches of tunes, 
Every eye was fixed on Guodman. ‘The keeper passed ; and Goodman, in 
tn instant, drew the cord from his breast, and, having thrown it over the 
head of the ruffan, brought him heavily to the ground, 

“Now !" cried Whitely. “Vow!” and his companions rushed like 
lightning to the spot, ‘Help! Murder!” shouted the keeper, strugeling 
desperately, and dragging down severat of his assailants, 

“Stop his mouth,” cried Goodman. “Bind his legs !_ Now his arms! 
‘The keys! the keys!” he shouted, holding them up, and his companions 

ve a deafening cheer. Such a cheer had never before been heard within 

jore walls. The poor insane people appeared perfectly electrified, an 
began to laugh and’ shout, and to, perform the most ccthorinary aioe 
dancing, capering, and rolling about the garden in a state of ecstatic 
delight. Two keepers rushed out. The insane people ran into a comer ; 
but "Goodman's companions were firm. “Down with them!” cried 
‘Whitely, and the keepers were dashed to the ground on the instant, 
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Another b oye “ Offer no opposition 1” shouted Goodman ; “stand 
aside!” But the fellow at once sprang at him, and seized him by the 
throat, which Whitely no sooner perceived, than with one well-aimed blow 
he struck the ruffian to the earth ; and another shout, louder than the first, 
teinspired them. 

‘To the door!” cried Goodman; ‘to the door! Follow me!"—and 
they darted through the asylum to the door which communicated with the 
residence of the proprietor. 

At that door, a gigantic keeper, armed with a bludgeon, stood waiting ta 
receive them. ‘Stand back!” he cried, ‘‘ Stand! Y’ll dash the brains 
out of the first man that dares to come near me!" Goodman sprang at 
him on the instant, and the uplifted bludgeon descended upon the head 
of Whitely with so much foree that it brought him to the ground. 

“Villain 1” cried Goodman, seizing the instrument, which he eventually 
wrenched from the ruffian’s grasp. 

Go on!” cried Whitely, “I'm not hurt! Now !—the keys!” 

‘They were lost! “No matter!” cried Goodinan, and he dashed in the 
door at one blow with the bludgeon. 

“Hurrah!” again shouted the prisoners. Another door had 10 be 
passed. The proprietor, on hearing the shouts, had darted to that doo., 
which he opened the very moment it was about to be dashed down. 

“Stand aside 1” cried Goodman; ‘stop us at your peril!” and he 
and Whitely sprang through the house, and were free ! 

None followed. “Let us go back,” cried Goodman, ‘to their 
assistance,” ——" Not for your /ife/” exclaimed Whitely. ‘* Come on !”” 

‘On they went, Still none followed !—-not one! The very instant they 
had passed, the proprietor, with desperate energy, closed the door, and 
locked the spring tia vain the prisoners dashed up against it. It detied 
all their efforts. They could sof make ft yield, They effectually suc- 
ceeded in kicking in the weakest portion of the lower panel ; but at the 
moment three of the ape at armed with pitchforks, came round, and 
by striking at the legs of the patients through the nperture, lamed all 
who stood within their reach. 

“Back t back!” they shouted, back !—if you value your souls !” 
and having stuck their forks into the flesh of the patients until they retreated 
in despair, they threw open the door, rushed upon them with savage 
desperation, and in less than ten minutes they were in a state of the most 
absolute insensibility, handeuffed and chai 

* Where's Johnson ?” cried the proprietor, when this hud been accom- 
plished.“ ‘worms Johnson?” He was still in the garden, where he lay, 
‘bound, and bellowing with rage, while half a dozen idiots were dangling 
their hands and dancing round and round him with infinite glee. His 
‘brother-ruffians now heard him. He was instantly released ; and on being 
informed of the escape of Goodman and Whitely, he and the giant rushed 
into the stable, twisted the halters into the mouths of two horses, and, 
taking a rope with them, gallopped off at once, without either saddle or 
bridle, towards town. - ‘ 

The two friends bad got some considerable distance, when, being 
exhausted, they crept bebind a hedge. They heard the horses tearing 
along the road, and saw the keepers urging J forward with looks of 
desperation. ‘They approached ; and the two friends would scarcely allow 
themselves to breathe. They passed !—at full gallop. “Bravo!” said 
Whitely ; “’ now, now we are secure. Now, let us be off.” 
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‘No, no!" cried Goodman, “not yet; they are not out of sight.” 

“Be guided by me,” rejoined Whitely ; “I know every inch 
Let us once get across the field, and we shall be far move safe than we are 
here. Come, come ! there's not a moment to be lost.” 

“Goodman yielded : they started off, and the saw them in an 
instant, ‘* Quick, quick ! we are perceived !” cried Whitely. 

The keepers turned, leaped their horses over the hedge, and were in the 
field before Goodman ‘had got half across it. 

“Come on!” shouted Whitely ; “come on!” 

“ They must catch us,” cried Goodman ; let us stop to take breath, and 
meet them firmly, man to man.” 

“Come on! come on!” reiterated Whitely. 

‘Tum !” shouted Goodman ; ‘we shalt be exhausted : we shall not be 
able to cope with them. Tum!” Whitely did tum,‘ Be resolute,” he 
cried; ‘give me the stick : 1 am stronger than you.” ‘The next moment 
the keepers were on the spot. “As you value your lives,” exclaimed. 
‘Whitely, “keep off 1” ‘The keepers alighted, with an expression of con- 
tempt, and at once rushed upon them. Whitely aimed a desperate blow 
at the head of Johnson, and struck him to the ground, and at the same 
instant Goodman wa felled by the giant. “Fly, and save yoursel | Fly 1” 
shouted Goodman, as the giant knelt upon him. ‘‘ Never !” cried Whitely, 
“until you are free.” And he rushed upon the gigantic muffian, who 
caught him as he rushed, and held them down together. 

“Now, now !” cried the gant, “bring the ropes bring the rope 

Johnson rose and shook his bead. Whitely’s blow had confused him. 
Tie did, however, manage to stagger up to the spot ; and the giant, while 
Aneeling apon Goodmans neck, Whitely hand and foot. 

“ Now for the horses! Bring the horses !—here !” shouted the giant. 
Johnson staggered towards them, and fell. 

Goodman could not be bound. They had no more rope left. To secure 
him, the giant, therefore, gave him a blow upon the head, which stunned 
him, and ran for the horses himself. He soon brought them to the spot, 
and threw Whitely across the back of one of them, just as he would have 
thrown a sack of oats, and having placed Johnson behind, he threw Good- 
man, in the same way, across the back of the other, and mounted himself ; 
andl ‘thus the two friends were carried back to the asylum, as nearly as 
possible dead. 








CHAPTER XXXI. 


Uncle John announces his Intention of running up to Toon, and Valentine 
visits a wealthy Individual, to whom he fails to impart much Pleasure. 


Ow the morning of the day on which the occurrences recorded in the pre+ 
ceding chapter took place, Valentine received a long-expected letter Foes 
‘Uncle John, which ran as follows :— 

“+ My Dear Boy,—I wish to know what it is you mean, sir, by wanting 
more money? Have you any idea how much you have had? Does it 
happen to strige you that you are living at a ruinous rate? I dare say that 
you have been at some ex) in wvouring to discover friend Good- 
man ; and you are a good boy, no doubt, for your pains. Poor fellow ! But 
do you think that I am ic of money, eh? T shall send you no more 
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sir !—not another shilling. It puzzles me how ever yon get rid of so much, 
When I was your age, 8 ‘@ year would have enabled me to live 
like a pri and here you have been living away at the rate of four! 
‘What do you mean, sir? “Do you think that I pick up money in the street? 
An extravagant dog! Why, you’d beggar the of England, and so 
your mother says, and I with her; and she insists upon 
Your keeping an account of every shilling you spend, and how you spend 
it, that we may know that you it properly, "No doubt, you get 
sadly imposed upon, and living in is very expensive, I dare say; 
but these extravagances must be checked, and they ought to be checked : 
your mother says that they ought to be checked; and tim exactly of her 
‘way of thinking, Mark my words, sir, extravagance is the root of all evil ; 
and I therefore don't feel myself justiGed in encouraging you in anything 
OF the vext, by supplying: you will the means of bene eamvagent. Bul 
don't return, “I'll not allow you to come back till you have found Goodman, 
Yam quite of your opinion that there has been some foul play. T'll be 
ound to say that it is so: but I’m not at all satisfied with your exertions 
in the matter, Do you suy that if I were in London I should not 
have discovered him long before this? You don't go the right way to 
work about the business. I'm sure you don’t. You can't. And now | 
come to think of it, I'll ran up to London myself, 1’ll soon find him out. 
It is all very well to look, and look ; but it is always my plan to go to the 
fountain head at once, You will see me some day, about the weck after 
next. I don’t exactly know which day ; but 3 you have nothing much to 
do, you can be at the inn where the coach arrives every evening till you 
see me. 

“Your poor mother has not been so well the last two or three days. 
She caught cold the other evening coming from the Beeches, T knew she 
would, se she always does; and I said so, but she woukln’t believe 
me, and now she-finds out her mistake. She sends her dearest love, wluch 
is more than you deserve ; and accept the same frum, 

“My dear boy, your most affectionate Uncle, 
“Joun Lonc, 


« P.S.—1 have said, that F'll not send you up another shilling, and I'Nt 
not break my word ! but, if you should—mark ! if you shondd—want any 
money, before you see me, you can go to Mr. Fledger ; you know his 
address, and as there is a balance between us of ey ‘pounds or s0 in my 
favour, you may get him to give you five pounds, if you like; but on no 
account draw more than twenty—rind that. 

** Expect to see me about next Wednesday se'nnight. Be sure, my dear 
hoy, that you meet me at the coach. God bless you.—J. L.” 


The portion of this affectionate epistle which gave the greatest pleasure 
to Valentine was the announcement of Uncle John’s intention to visit 
London. He knew that, whatever might be said about extravagance in 
the body of the letter, there would be something in a pecuniary point of 
‘view rather pleasing in the postscript ; but he did not expect that the old 
gentleman could ever have been prevailed upon to come up to town. It 
‘was precisely what Valentine wanted him to do, and he was therefore de- 
lighted ; and having ascertained from the widow Smugman that she would, 
with pleasure, and moreover could, with great convenience and comfort, 
provide the accommodation required, he began to think of Fledger, who 
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resided at Bermondsey, and of whom he was to receive sof more thatt 
twenty pounds. Valentine had frequently heard of Mr. Fledger. He had 
hheard of his being the owner of an immense mumber of houses, and con- 
sequently a man of considerable wealth. He knew thet Uncle John became 
secqainted with that individual through friend to ion he had sold some 
roperty in Essex, of which Fledger became subsequently possessed, in 
Eontideration of Eis paying to Unele John the balance of the - 
due, and this was all that he knew of Mr. Fledger, He had how- 
ever ear in addition to this, that there, was no chance of catching that 
leman at home until the evening, ing ingly waited until 
Se even drew near, he started off, with his heart ant pune equally 
ight. 
it struck him, however, as he passed down Regent-street, that the, 
distance to Bermondsey was rather too great for him to walk, and so he 
decided upon patronizing an omnibus as far as the Elephant and Castle, 
He hailed the very first that came up, and jumped in; but, before he could. 
reach a vacant seat the conductor, who perceived at that moment an 
opposition omnibus approaching, slammed the door, when, as the horses, 
Knowing the signal, at once started off, he was forcibly thrown backwards 
upon the knees of the passengers, who’ permitted him to slip very quietly 
upon the steaw. Thix was pleasant—very pleasant; especially as the 
people at that moment began to laugh londly and merrily, He scrambled 
up, however, by no rieans disconceited, and having. at Tength reached 
seat he waited patiently until the burst of merriment hal subsided, 
when, being determined to take his revenge out of the conductor, he 
houted, «Ho 1” throwing his voice towards that person, who was perched 
npon a board by the side of the door, where, with one of his arms hooked 
ina strap, and the other raised high in the air, he perpetually bawied, 
“Casall! EYphant Casall! Cas-all!”” 

“ Ho!" shouted Valentine, louder than before. 

«« Hold hard !” cried the conductor, and the vehicle stopped. Of course, 
ho one attempted t0 move. Look alive, sir, please,” he continatdy as 
the opposition omnibus passed him. “Any lady or gentleman want to 
wget out 2" The Circus,” cried Valentine, in an aseimed voice. 

“The Cirkiss! Why couldn’t yer say so?" observed the conductor, 
and he slammed the doot to with additional violence. It thus became 
clear that this course of proceeding was one of which he did not exactly 
approve. He, notwithstanding, cried, ‘‘Hold hard,” on reaching the 
Circus, and descended from his perch to reopen the door. ‘Now then, 
sir! ‘The Cirkiss! he continued ; “ what genelman wants to get down 
at the Cirkiss?"” To this natural question no answer was returned, a fact 
which struck the conductor as being most extraordinary. He didn’t know 
exactly what to make of it—he couldn't understand it st all. 

"You will not forget to put me down at the Atheneum Clab,” observed 
an elderly gentleman, who sat near the door, 

“The Athneem !—yon said the Cirkiss just now! I wish the people 
could know their own minds!” cried the conductor, who had possibly 
been prompted to make that observation by the fact that just then asother 
opposition omnibus him. 





Perit was not I,” observed. the gentleman. ‘It was not I who 
said the Cirons; it was the qeuprevionsly Le 
Long before this. spp: speech had ‘been bronght to a conclusion, 


the conductor had closed the door, and the horses had ‘started off again ; 
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while the passengers were looking very earnestly at each other, with the 
ing who it ‘had 


laudable view of ascertaining ‘was that had signified a wish to alight 
at the Circus. They were utterly unable, however, to get at ‘he Bet 
which at that period of time interested them so deeply, They had their 
suspicions; and the object of those suspicions was a cadaverous-looking 
person, with black, wiry whiskers, who appeared to be fast asleep at the 
farther end of the vehicle ; but that, of course, was held to be  feint, 

“Now,” said the conductor, as he opened the door on arriving at the 
corner of Waterloo- ‘prraps this ere‘Il suit yer?”——“ It is here 
that I wished to alight,” replied the Athenseum gentleman, emphatically, 

“Well, come, that’s a blessing, any how,” rejoined the conductor, 
who was by no means an ilktempered man, but occasionally very 
sarcastic, 

“ What is that you say, sir?” cried the Atheneum gentleman, whom 
the conductor's ironical observation had failed to propitiate, 

“Why, ony that it's a comfort youre suited at last.” 

“The,” said the gentleman of the Athenzeum, handing over hissixpence, 
“that you will not be impertinent, or I shall be under the disagreeable 
necessity of taking your nuraber,” 

‘This roused the indignation ofthe conductor, who very prompt and very 
loudly cried, ** Take it 1 D'yer want to stop the buss a million o’ times, 
‘while all the other busses is slong past ws? 

‘The gentleman of the Athenzum looked perfectly amazed, and wi 
about to give expression to his sentiments on the subject ; but before he 
had time to commence, the conductor having intimated that téat wouldn't 
agree with his complaint, banged the door, hopped with infinite alserity 
upon his perch, and continued to shout ‘‘Cas-a/// El’phant!” until they 
stopped at Charing Cross. 

front of the house before which the ‘ buss” stopped stood a person 
enveloped in a peculiatly-constructed great coat, 2 small pocket on one side 
of which had been made for the reception of a watch, upon the face of 
which he gazed, on the average, about twenty times per minute. He held 
a paper in his hand, and a pen in his mouth, and appeared to have 
established in that particular spot for the express purpose of Proving, to all 
whom it might concern, that time would fly away, despite his efforts to 

it, ‘You're behind Bill again, Bob—and Joe, too, this time,” observed. 
that individual, addressing the conductor, 

“Behind Bill and Joe !”” cried the conductor, “and no wonder nayther, 
An old file has been a-havin’ a game with me a-comin’ along, makin’ me pull 
up at one place to tell me he wanted for to stop at another, I should ony 
just like to ’ve had a fair kick at him ; that’s all the harm I wish Aim, Vil 
warrant he wauldn't be able to sit in my buss 2 one while with any degree 
of comfort.” 

After remaining in this spot about three minutes—during which time the 
passengers had been engaged in the expression of the most conflicting 
opinions in reference to the subject which had so much confused them— 
the individual with the watch cried, “All right!” and the conductor 
‘resumed his professional position. 

“Downing-street, please,” said Valentine, using the voice of a female. 

“Yes, marm,” said the conductor, who appeared to have got over it a 
litte ; but the” passengers looked round and round with great curiosity. 

‘had not perceived the lips of either of the Iadies move: but that was 
ibuted to the fact of its being dusk. At afl events, the suspicion which 
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attached to the individual who the wiry whiskers was not, in this 
instance, and the omnibus went on until it arrived 
‘at the comer of that street the offices in which are considered so extremely 


ible, 
one door was opened. ‘The conductor stood holding it in his hand, 

‘<Now, mam!” said he, when be found that mo one eifered to alight. 
“Dowhing-steet, marm, if you please ! Is this ‘ere endther game!” 

\Flens brng lamp'to Anda pate in the srt and Valentine 

«Welly this pleasant 1” observed the conductor ; **we shall get the 
baa Slony bya, paps wo dowbt 11 wish people wl just Kees Dee 
Yruscs in thee pocket, Talat gt nolampe was a fact j although 
ne of which Valentine had no previous 

Se deca ad he TT not et oot bout my 7 money.” 

Then you ruts go a litle farder till we gets to the shops,” cried the 
conductor | who, after baving shouted ““ All Fight!” began to suutter away 
Gaspari, and tp give indealons of something being, in Ai view, 

decidedly “wrong.” 

Having turned the comer of Bridge-street, he procured s lantern, 
on gyi the danced,“ Now, then wher ths ps? 

” said Valentine, throwing his voice to the extreme end of the 
vehicle, and the condactce thence ‘piocseded, treading, of ose acd 
dentally, but not very lightly, tee of the patenger during ik 
Diigiens ‘when haviig’at lecgthr arrived of Ye spot: be Beit doney 
Searched with great perseverance among the straw. 

“Teant seeit nowhere about. it fm't here, mara!” said he, raising 
his eyes to the lady at whose feet be had been 30 aa prosecuting the 
search. ‘Are oe! = you dropped h* 

I does not belang to me,” replied the lady address 
Then ita yous? ® inquired he ofthe lady who sat epposite 
Oht dearme, no, its not mine!” 
Well there's wo other lay inthe bee 1% eed the conductor 5 i 
must belong to one on yer, anyhow! Who does it belong to, ony say? 
Who told me to pull up at Downing-street ?”” 

“Not I,” said one of the ladies. “‘ Nor did 1,” said the other. 

“ Well, then, what d’yer mean {” cried the conductor. ‘* This here’s a 
nice game, and no misiate!” And he looked very fierce, and trembled 
very naturally ; and as another opposition buss passed as he retired, he gave 
it as his opinion, that it was enough to drive a man’ to make a hole in the 
water. 

“What's in the wind now, Hob?” shouted the driver, 

“What's in the wind!” echoed Bob. ‘* I’ve a nice load this journey, 
und no mistake about it. They're only havin’ a lack.” 

VA lark!” exclaimed the driver. "We can't stop for larks!” and 
with great impartiality he lashed both his horses, ap; that one 
might not at the other, and they almost flew over the Bdge 

H Marshgate 1”, ced Valeting: sop atthe Mantveate 

The conductor descended. from his eminence to the steps beneath the 
door, and having introduced his head into the omnibus, in which he saw 
his “nice Toad’ in a convulsion of laughter, eal with a drllery of 
expression which wa. of itself iesistible, "Now, is this another game, or 
aiwtit? Does anybody want to get out at the Marsh-gate ?” 

Did 1 not Sy Ge Maral? spied Valente asuming 2 tone 
which seemed to be indicative slight degree of anger. 


ind, 
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“Oh! very well, sir, very well! I ony asked! There ain't much harm 
in that, I supfose?" They reached the gate in question, and the omnibus 
stopped.‘ Mash-gate !” cried the conductor. “Now then, sir, Mash- 
gate! What, another dodge?” he continued, on perceiving that no one 
attempted to move. “Oh { it’s all very fine, but I don’t stop no more, 
you know, for nobody ; that’s all about it! All rigét/” 

The conductor kept his word. He would sof stop. Valentine tried 
him in vain. An individual as anxious to get out at the Obelisk ; but 
although this was perfectly legitimate, he ‘make no impression at all 
upon the conductor, who amused himself by quieUly informing that individual 
that he would take him right on to the Elephant and Castle, without any 
extra charge ; and having reached his destination, he inquired very de- 
liberately if they were oe satisfied with their evening’s entertainment, 
and, moreover, wished particularly to know if they were going to rettm 
that same night, because, as he explained, if they were, he would rather— 
ifit made no diference’at all to them—that they patronized some other 

This sally had the effect of inducing him to believe that he really hat 
the best of it, after all, and as Valentine was by no means anxious to diminish 
the pleasure with which this belief very evidently teemed, he passed through 
the merry group of passengers. who continued to laugh with extraordinary 
zeal, and proceeded along the New Kent-road, until he arrived at an inn 
yeleped the Bricklayer’s Arms, 

Not being well acquainted with the locality of the place, he entered a 
shop to make the necessary inquiries ; and on informed that he was. 
to take the first turning to the left, and the second to the right, and then to 
Keep straight on till he got to the top, he went down a street which led to 
the bottom of the Grange-road, and which appeared to be a spot to which 
the whole of the labouring poor of the met opols had sent all their children 
to play. He had never before beheld such a dense mob of infants, 

‘were running about in legions, shouting, laughing, crying, Sighting, puttin 
each other with mud, pers § into the gutter, and scraping the filth of 
their habiliments with oyster-shells and sticks.’ Some of the young gen- 
tlemen, larger than the rest, had, with bits of ragged packthread, harnessed 
others, whom they were driving in the imaginary similitude of teams of 
prancing horses : some were valiantly tucking up their sleeves, and giving 
expression to their anxiety that certain other young gentlemen, by whont 
they had been assaulted, would only just hit them again; some were 
squatting near the base of a highly popular piece of architecture, while 
others, whom they had chosen as the most eloquent members of their body, 
were importuning every passenger, begging of him earnestly to remember 
the grotto.” By far the most pleasurable species of amusement, however, 
was the perpetual shaking of two bits of slate or broken crockery, which by 
being placed ingeniously between the fingers did, by dint of zealous exertion, 
produce a rattling which might in the dark ages have been taken for the 
music of the Spanish castanets. Valentine had never in the course of his 
life seen so many little children together. He could scarcely get along for 
them. He eventually reached a certain point, which appeared to be tl 
bounda>-* he had nothing to do but to walk on and sniff, for the air 
aprearea to nave 2 scent different from that of any air he bad ever before 
inSaied. wnicn was in reality attributabie to the tan. _ 

‘On arriving st the top of the Grange-road, ne inquired for the residence 
ledger, and was directed to a dirty, oid, dilapidated house, which 
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stood fifty feet from the road, and which appeared to have een erected 
in a hole. The gate was split in divers directions, and the rails which 
once adomed it were crumbling away. Nearly the whole of the windows 
were broken—the apertares being filled up with old ragy—while the tiles 
that had not already fallen off appeared to threaten to split the heads of 
all who hd the boldness to ventare beneath them. a tie 
everything, therefore, indicated. want, it was but 
for Valentane teruppose ‘that this ould not be the residence of the wealthy 
Mr. Fl and hence, on perceiving a little shop almost immediately 
‘opposite, he crossed the road at once to inquire again. 

“Can you tell me,” said he, addressing a person behind the counter, 
“where Mr. Fledger lives?” 

“*Fledger ! over the way, sir,” replied that person, 

“T mean the Mr, Fledger,” said Valentine, emphatically, ‘the 
Mr. Fiedger.”——"" Well, that’s it; you can’t make a mistake,” replied 
the man. “There is only one Fledger in ? 

“Oh, indeed !-ah, thank you,” said Valentine, who began to be ex: 
tremely apprehensive ‘about the sum of twenty pounds, which he thought 
it most unreasonable to expect that he should ever get there ; and it must 
be conceded, that eppearances were decidedly in favour of the irrational 
character of such expectation. Across the road, however, he went, and 
having opened the gate, of which the timber was particularly rotten, while 
the higes were very rity, he walked over the space ia front of the house 
very firmly, and boldly knocked at the door. 

“ Who's there?” demanded the cracked voice of a female, 

“Is Mr, Fledger within?” inquired Valentine. 

Yes; what do you you want?” cried the female, 
T want,” replied Valentine, “to see Mr. Fledger.” 
‘The mild tones in which this information wes conveyed seemea to alia 
the suspicions of the female inside; for, after drawing a few bolts, an 
removing a few bars, and turning a few keys with apparent dificulty, she 
opened the door as far as the chain would allow it to be opened; and 
having taken a survey through the aperture, she made certain inquiries 
which had immediate reference to the business in hand. ‘I wish to see 
Mr, Fledger,” repeated Valentine; ‘my business is with him.’—— 
“Well, so L suppose,” returned the female, somewhat piqued, and having 
again examined him’ minutely, and being eventually satisfied that there 
was nothing very desperate in his appearance, she closed the door, for the 
purpose of unhooking the chain, and Valentine was admitted into a most 
filthy passage, where he remained in the dark until the woman had taken 
in el, thought he, his rather a black begin er 

“Well,” thought he, ‘this is rather a inning, Dut there ma; 
be something a hitle more lively inside.” . g 

“You may come in!” shouted the miserablelooking woman, as she 
retuned with her rushlight ; and Valentine was accordingly ushered, with 
small ceremony, into a truly wretched den, which appeared to be the 
kitchen, parlour, bedchamber, scullery, and all. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Fledger, whose features bore some slight resem- 
blance to those of a res ‘fend, ‘Well, what is your business 2” 

“T have received,” replied Valentine, “‘a letter, in which my uncle 
states, that on applying to you I shall receive twenty pounds.” 

“Ab,” said Pedger, parsing his lips, “I have no authority for paying 
you that sam, I can’t do it without an order.” 
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“Will not this be a sufficient authority?” said Valentine, producing the 
letter, and pointing to the 

Fledger coolly drew bis from his forehead, and cocked them 
upon his nose. “Five pounds,” said he, having read the important 


PoeGrnot more than twenty,” added Valentine. “* Twenty is the sum 
that T want.”——"' Ah ; but this you know isn't an order. It should 
Henge poner ts ty We ae me 


“Bot will not my acknowledgment do as well?” 

“No. How do I know that you are the to whom this letter i 
addressed ?”——“ Do you take me for a swindler?” exclaimed Valentine, 
fiercely, ‘Do you think that I should make application for this money, 
if L were not the person to whom this leter is addressed 

«eT caonot tell 2 as the lncoue Feplyes-—-" You cannot tell!” echoed 
Valentine, whose. blood began to . “Do ¥ look like a swindler?” 


Fle opened the drames of the table at which he eat and after search. 
ing for some considerable time, produced coin, which he breathed upon, 
rubbed very Rrgncg i then drew forth another from his pocket, 
and having placed them Valentine, said, “Did you ever sce two 
coins look more like each other? 
‘That has nothing to do with me 1” cried Valentine, very angrily; ‘1 
came to you on business.” 

‘J gee that you are too hot to answer this question, T will answer it 
foryou. They seem to have been struck from the self-same die—to be 
equslig walaeite, ‘To .all appearance they axe precisely allee; And get One 
is a counterfeit! Sir, I took that for an honest shilling : I was deceived. 
‘What follows? Why, that if I take you for an honest man, I may be 
equally deceived. As nothing looks so much like a bad coin as a 
‘one, so no man looks so much like an honourable man as an accomplished 
villain, Were it not for the resemblance they bear to each other, villany 
conld never, to any great extent, succeed.” 

Valentine felt thathe ‘he was correct in this particular, and therefore became 
more subdued. 

“How am I to know,” continued dies “that you are an honest 
man—-that you are really the person t yourself to be?” 

“* The possession of this letter, I a think, would be sufficient.” 

“‘Not at all! not at all! You may have stolen that letter—mark me 
well ! he continued, on perceiving that Valentine was again getting ap in 
his stirrups, “T say you may have stolen it! How am I to tell that you 

wwe not 2” 

‘Valentine indignantly crashed the letter into his pocket, and rose. 

“Don’t be rash, young man !-~don’t be rash! I’m much older than 
you, J have lived long enough to know that no one can thrive in this 
{world who does not Jock spon and deal ‘with every man asa rogue untiL 
he has praved him to be an honest man. I don’t mean to say that I 
believe you are one; but Ido mean to say, I can’t tell that you are not.” 

“Then, of course, you refuse,” said Valentine, with impatience, *'to let 
me have this m 

“61 did not say that. I am disposed to believe, in this instance, that ah. 
i fe steerer and eee It is a risk, it is trve; bat 1 am inclined, 

ne ling, to jun thet Tisk—~at least I should have been inclined, but 
‘that it i¢ that I have no money by me just now.” 
a Had ypu told ‘me that at first,” ae Valentine, “you might have save 
P2. 
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fonts afl this trouble ;” and he again rose, and looked very angrily at 
jr. Fledger. 
“Do icolary want the money?” ingired that gentleman. 

“OF rane T do, tek should not have come here.’ 

Well, if you want it particularly now, you can drew upon me if you 
like for three months. 

“Draw upon you?” said Valentine, wh who was ignorant of the meaning, 
in this case, of that popular term—~"‘ Draw spon you" 

+ Aye ; I've no objection to give you my t Dill for the amount.” 

«And of what use would that 

“Of what use? Why, ce be PE rs chic ‘anette thle you 
sould ed immediate) 
inquired Valentine. ‘* Who would do it 
"*] don't know whether you are aware of it, young gentleman, but my 
bill is as good as abank-note, sir! Any man in the habit of doing bills will 
do mine,” —-" But I know of no man who is in the habit of doing bills.” 

“Well, im that case I teil you what Dl do: I have got, I think, as 
nearly as possible, twenty pounds in the house, which I must’ of necesity 
pay away to-morrow ; but as Iam anxious to do the utmost in my 
to oblige your uncle—and I suppose that by obliging you I shall be ie 
obliging him—draw the bill for twenty pounds, deduct the discount, and J 
will ‘lve you the money now. It strikes me very forcibly that a friend of 

mine will be able to get it done for me in the morning.” 

+ Well,” thought Valentine, “this is certainly better,” and, necording to 
dictation, he drew the bill. ** Now, what am I to deduct for discount !"" 

jh, the usual business : fifteen per cent.,” replied Fledger. 

Valentine knew nothing about “usual business,” ‘at I hhe deducted 
fifteen per cent., which reduced the amount to Boe pou five, 

‘But that i‘ony fifteen per cent, er aureum,” ssid ledger. 

Thknow it, Is not that correct #(——"" No’; fifteen per cent, upon the 
amgunts that isto say a shilling in the pound per month.” 

“Why, that’s sixty per cent !” returned Valentine ; ‘I have then to 
receive, instead of twenty only seventeen?” 

“Exactly 1” replied = ah ‘a villanous * deducting two- 
andvixpeace for the peel a penny which A ‘always charge for 
profit. I see you understand it.” 

“ But I don’t understand. I think it most exorbitant.” 

“ And so it is," rejoined Fledger, ‘‘so it is most exorbitant ; but these 
peopte always are most exorbitant. The question simply is this : will it be 
‘worth your while to » ay them for the accommodation 

“Thad no idea that I should have all this difficulty about the matter, 
and Iam sure that my uncle had not. I fancied the money was due.”” 

“I know it’s due,” replied Fledger ; “I don’t dispute that. But then, 
what's to be done? You want the money, and 1 have not got it ; and & 
man without money can’t pay! The question therefore is, will it answer 
your purpose better to give a shilling in the pound, per month, for it now, 
a twalt enti Icom pay, which wil bein the conte of three months I've 
no doubt,” 

Valentine could not wait three months, that was clear: he therefore 
‘consented to take off the gk ntcipe when Fledger, delighted at having 
made so good a bargain, proceeded to a cupboard, and brought forth az 
iron-bound pox, which ‘ne placed very carefully upon the table. é 

‘Of course Velentine knew not that this man hd been a notorious money= 
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lender himself—that he had ruined ma ¢ persons by disounting bills than 
any other man alive—that he had of ined the whole of his houses by 
a cok and ty ealing be aceperee yee wala utero and legal 
acceptances, and by goading t! renewals, extortion, 
Se cies te mit unade ok 0 ‘burender al claim to thane tiles 
—and that he had then become an abject, miserable miser, and bad given 
up the recognized extortion, in consequence solely of his having 
tecome 0 distrustfal that he had not sefficient courage left to risk even a 
shilling. Of all this Valentine was utterly ignorant ; but there was some- 
thing in the creature's countenance when he brought out the box which 
inspired him at once with the conviction that he was, in reality, an usurious 
wretch ; and therefore richly deserved to be frightened at least. 

‘Weil, he the box, and placed the back of it towards Valentine, 
who could tell in an instant by the sound, as the sovereigns were carefully 
extracted one by one, that the box was as nearly as possible full, and that, 
therefore, in stating that he had but twenty pounds in the house, the wretch 
had told him an abominable falsehood, with the view of swindling him out 
‘of the sixty per cent. He, therefore, felt that, as a matter of justice, he 
cought to be punished ; and, having imbibed this feeling, which was not, 
nati the clicumstances, Kaghiy rercitemiite be fled, thvowlng: Kis eaice 
into the Passage, just as ten of the sovereigns had been counted, ‘In this 
room !—now the door !” 

‘The effect upon the miser was electric. He instantly leaped up, as if he 
had received # pistol-shot in his heart, and, in doing so, upset the rickett 
table. Down went the box, and away flew the igns |—~five hundred, 
at least, were rolling in all directions upon the floor. ‘This was somewhat 
‘more than was anticipated by bpd smiled; but the miser stood 
aghast !—trembling with the utmost vi and rolling his eyes from the 
door to the gold, and from the gold to the door, while his sister, who was 
not quite so utterly lost, seized the broom, as the miserable girl whom they 
nominally kept, and, who displayed far more courage than any of them, 
peeped through the keyhole of the door. 

In this position they remained some considerable time, as if utterly 
unable to move hand or foot. Valentine, however, at length broke silence, 


by inquiring if he should assist in ing up the gold, 
No, mi 101 cued the peraed witch, whee the question at oncs 
restored to a state of consciousness ; and he placed his skinny hand upon 
the shoulder of Valentine, as if in order tocompel him to remain in his seat. 
‘He then flew to the cupboard, and, bringing forth a brace of pistols, thrust 
them hurriedly into the hands of Valentine, and implored him to shoot 
through the heart of the very first man that entered, when, sinking upon 
the ground, he commenced at once picking up the gold with unparalleled 
zeal and dexterity. 

His sister still kept near the door, her fears prompting her to fancy that 
she heard strange breathings, divers delicate whisperings, and an infinite 
variety of footsteps outside; while Valentine quietly amused himself with 
watching the grasping exertions of the wretch upon the ground, who still 
trembled as energetically as if he had been seized with a violent fit of the 
ague. At length he completed his task, The whole of the sovereigns— 
at beri all Co aa creed restored jad bess which ke ar and 

Securely in a hole up the chimney ; when, dropping into 2 chair 
peste = Valentine, spparenily half-dead, he inquired what was test 
lone ? 
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“Be silent !” said Valentine ; “let us first see what “icy mean to do. I 
4am perfectly prepared to receive them.” 

“] thank you! T thank you! I know that you are brave!—very 
brave!" cried the miser; “you'll be a match for them,—I know you'll be 
2 ee for them, Ferirpremrackans ee ea ck ba 

“No, no!” replied Valentine, very firmly, ing very valiant ; 
“T think the poet ahmed them. It strikes me they are gone. If not, 
why, let them come !—they will meet with a warm reception.” The firm- 
ness exhibited by Valentine gradually inspired the wretched trio with 
courage. The females withdrew from the , the table was raised, the 
miscr resumed his old position, and Valentine began, in an ironical strain, 
to congratulate him on the sudden acquisition of so mnch wealth. 

Ttis astonishing how much easier men find it to do evil then to bear 
to be told of the evil they have done; and it is equally astonishing that 
men who can utter a scries of straightforward falsehoods without a 
blush, find it difficult to endure the painful process of conviction, Even 
this wretched miser, dead as he was to every feeling which actuates the 
human heart, save that of avarice, shrank from the gaze of Valentine— 
whom he could browbeat before—when he found that that was 
intended to convey to his sordid soul the impression that the ood 
of which he had been guilty was now too apparent to deceive, 

“Well!” said Valentine, when the limbs of the wretch had in some 
degree resumed their accustomed tranquillity, “since it seems that you have 
alittle more money in the house than you expected, you will be able to 
give me the twenty pounds in fall?” 

“No, no,” said the miser; “at least, not now, not now—we'll talk 
about it’; give a look up in the morning.” 

“ Why, that,” said Valentine, ‘will be very inconvenient.’” 

“T cannot help it. I'm sorry for it, but cannot help it. I would 
not touch that box again now for the world,” 

“Why, you have nothing to fear,” rejoined Valentine, who now felt 
determined io have the money ; ‘1 will still keep strict 7 

“(IT don't care,” said the miser. ‘It’s safe where it is, Jt shall not 
come out of that place to-night, if I know it.” 


















“Indeed,” thought Valentine, “welll very soon see about that.” 
And he rose from “his seat, saying, ‘Well, then, I suppose that I 
Must all pon you in the momning.”"—<*If you please,” said the misers 
wtyes, do.” 

“Have you got inquired Valentine, throwing his voice very 
doxterously into the chimney. 


“Tm ruined! Ym ruined !” cried the miser. ‘I’m ruined!” And 
he darted like lightning across the room ; and, having found the box, 
of course, where he had placed it, he drew it forth, and hugged it 
fondly to his heart, shouting, “Thieves! Fire! Murder! Thieves! 

eves 1°" 

His sister at this moment followed, crying, ‘Thieves ! thieves !” and, 
opening the window, which overlooked a field; but, as the room was 
at the back of the house, and they dared not go in front, the wind 
carried heir voices from the road, and they gradually died away, 


+ Where are the pistols?” shouted Valentine. They were lying upon 
the table, - He seleed one in an instant, and, having cocked it, with an act 
of invincible valour, let fly up the chimgey, 
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Of course, nothing but soot descended ; but it did the chimnney good, 
for it was previously choked as nearly as possible up to the pot; it 
therefore cured that completely, and this was all the good it could do; 
‘but the bravery involved in the act so excited the admiration of the 
miser that he a/most relinquished the bax to embrace him. 

‘*Do you think that there con/d have been any one there?” inquired 
Valentine, very mysteriously. 

“T heard 2 voice!” cried the miser, “I’m sure I heard a voice ! Didn't 

2” he continaed, addressing his sister. 

“Of course I did!” shied that respectable female, with infinite 
promptitude and spirit ; oo you think Gat I'm deaf?’ Its my beliet 
there's a man im there now.”——“‘ If there be, he’s a dead man,” saic 
Valentine, “ if the pistol I discharged contained a ball.” 

“Oh yes! oh yes!” cried the miser ; “oh yes and a capital ball it 
‘was, too, It's a pity it was fired off for nothing.” 

“It is a pity, when you come to think of it,”” said Valentine. 

“That powder, too; powder costs a deal of money ; it's very expensive.” 

“Well,” suid Valentine, apparently in the act of departing—which he 
had no intention to perform without having the twenty pounds in his 

Piste, et can be of no mare service now 1 

“Stay, stay 1” cried the miser. _‘*I!ray, do not go yet. Stay a quarter 
kan bite begs tot uarter of an hour! ” ren 

“T really cannot,” said Valentine, ‘if 'm to come up here again in the 
morning.” 

++ Well—stay $--T'll give it you now—I'll give it you now. Only stop.” 

Of course, Valentine Seed 7 Fie bad ubt the est atention of gone 
until he had gained possession of that which he came for. He therefore 
sat down again, without a second invitation, and displayed a very laudable 
anxiety to come to the point at once. “* You mean, of course,” said he," to 
Pay me now in full.” 

“Weil, well ; but you must take me off discount.” 

af, sixty per cent !"" exclaimed Valentine. 
“No, no!” said the miser, ‘I'l! be satisfied with ten, You must take 
me off ten?” 

“As the money is due, I don’t feel justified in consenting even to that, 
But," he added, rising again, ‘I had better look up in the morning.” 

“No, no,” said the miser, still dreadfully alarmed; ‘I'll not trouble 
you; BOs Rm not trouble you. But really you porta me off five! It's 
‘a regular thing, you know, quite—quite a regular thing.” 

“Avell, you'd eater settle that with my uncle, when you sce him. He 
understands more about the business than I do,”” 

«Well, well ; I suppose I must. Hush!” he exclaimed, and having 
listened most attentively for several seconds, he opened the box, 

All was silent. He would not suffer one of the sovereigns to click 
against another, He drew them out one by one, very carefully, and very 
reluctantly ; and having counted them over again and again, locked his 
box, and said, ‘There, there, are twenty.” 

Valentine had been in the habit of counting money only when he 
paid it away : but in this particular instance he felt that, as a matter of 
common justice to himself, he ought to adopt the same plan when he 
received it, He therefore did count it: he counted it twice as the sove- 
reigns were lying oa the table, and the result was a natural result, under 
‘the curcymstances, seeing that there were but nineteen, 





= 
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“There's one short,” said he, eyeing the miserable dog, “only one.” 

“* Dear me, I thought I counted twenty, I'm sure!” cried wretch, 
and he counted them again, and again, for the show of the thing, and 
then added, why there ave but nineteen! How singular 1°: 

“* Very!” said Valentine, sarcastically, ‘* Very!” and he looked at the 
wretch as he reluctantly drew forth the twentieth, with an expression 
which seemed to confuse him a little, He nevertheless counted them over 
again, being firmly determined not to suffer him to reap, even from sleight- 
of-hand villany, the smallest advantage ; and having satisfied himsel as to 
ie coca of the sum, he surveyed the wretched group with a feeling 

isgust. 

There sat the miser, whose soul seemed to have sunk beneath the 
weight of his miquities, trembling and groaning under the lively apprehen- 
sion of losing that which, to him, was intrinsically valueless, seeing that 
with the means of Procuring all the luxuries, he denied himself even the 
common necessaries, of life ; and while his sister, the very type of sordid. 
‘wretchedness, sat with her elhows upon her knees, and her chin upon her 
hands, in a chair, the ragged horse-hair of which, that once formed ity 
ium bottom, Rung down to the floor, the poor gil, whom fate had 
‘loomed to live Lencath the same roof, lay miserably huddled up m one 
comer of the room, all but starving in the midst of wealth ! 

Valentine sickened at the sight, and put on his hat to 

Valentine carried the pistol at the miser’s wish, as he lef, and after an 
infinite deal of listening, they reached the outer door, which was no sooner 
upened than he fired the pistol off, which so alarmed the trembling wretch, 
what he closed the door instantly, shutting his unsuspected tormentor out 
side. 

“* What shall I de with the pistol?” thought Valeatine, 

Uc had not to think Jong. te dashed it at once through the window, 
aad depart, lening the inmates to regale User ears with the rating of 
the glass, 





CUAPTER XXXIL 
The First Concert given by the Native Talent Association, 


VALENTINE had from childhood been extremely fond of music. He w: 
unable to play pon any instrument; he knew nothing of the technicalitis 
of the science, nor hat he the slightest wish to know. The enchanting 
effects were sufficient for him ; he cured not to study the minutice of the 
came, Having hail, however, an ardent desire at one period to become 
acquainted with musical men, that desire had been gratified to no incon- 
siderable extent, and he for some time enjoyed their society, being de- 
lighted with their apparent simplicity of soul; but the charm which their 
companionship primarily imparted was quickly broken when their pre- 
vailing characteristics were laid open to his view. He found those he had 
Become acquainted with reckless, gay, improvident, polite—but not one 
was he able to point to as being a really virtuous man. He was aware, of 
course, thatvirtue in classes was to be found ; but although in every 
uther class he had perceived in the actions of individuals, 
it was not his fortune to know ty musical man whose private 
gharacter would bear a su; igation, As men, he found that 
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they were indolent and dishonourable ; as husbands, fauthless ; as fathers, 
heartless ; while ax fends, they were envious and insincere 

Yalentine had 1m all probabuhty been unfortunate in his introductions 
tu these musical people, seemg that doubtless he might have been intro- 
duced to some who were really good men ; but having been ma position 
to analyze the characters of many, from the highest to the lowest, im the 
profession, it was but natural for him to infer, from the resuit of his ev 
perience, that however kind, generous, and armable they mght appear, 
they were mostly at heat equally hollow. 

‘Thus consideration, however, by no means subdued the ardour of hus 
passion for music, and he was anxious to do all i his power to promote 
its cause by the cultivation of « muucal taste among the people~—it being, 
to him, at manifest, that nothing could have a more powerful ten 
dency to soften thetr tone, to counteract their bad or to imduce 
that refinement in popular pleasures which 1s so absolutely essential toa 
high state of civilization It 1s true, that when this was am Juxtas 
position with the view which he entertamed of the private characters of 

nofessionally musical men, they at first appeared inimical ; but when he 
looked at the mode of life so pecuhar to this class, when he saw the 
temptations to vice and dishonour with which they were perpetually ne 
sailed, and perceived that if their minds weie not indeed too weak to 
make any resistance to those temptations, they exhibited no anclination to 
resist them , when he found that everything partaking of domestic happiness 
‘was their abhorrence, and that all they cared to talh about, or even seemed 
to have the abihty to talk about, was music mixed up with mtngue, he very 
soon became convinced that their characters were not formed by music, 
but, mn spite of sts softening influence, by thew permeious communication 
-with those by whom vice and dishonour an every shape are applauded 

‘Now tt happened that at this particular peniod of our history a great 
outcry was raised about what was then yclept NATIVE SAIIN( The court 
was denounced, the aristocracy was denounced, the whole country was 
denounced because natee talent failed to be patronved with the least 
Mberality  Cargoes of foreign artistes were imported fiom time to time, 
and exported with wreaths of Iaurel and purses crammed with British gold, 
to the great discouragement of native talent At the Royal Concerts none 
‘Dut foreigners were coewged ‘at the soirees of the nobility none but 
foreigners were engaged, while every theatre in which foreigners were not 
engaged was empty, 1m fact, native talent appeared to be in such a drendful 
state, that they who possessed the real and recognized ability to snatch it 
from contempt, crossed the Atlantic—at beng well understood that the 
Amencans upheld native talent, which was certainly much to their credit— 
while our citizens gloned m being jammed in the pit, or stewed to rags m 
the gallery of the Opera, to hea. that which they could by no means under~ 
stand, with the wew of having xt in their power to speak with enthusiasm 
of the builiancy of the prima donna, and the richness of the primo buffo, 
and to explain how they adored—Vou dnow worlee pole afar and how 
deeply they were enamoured of Dye puch her my balsam core 

‘Such being the lamentable state of the case then, certain influential and 
iemarkably staunch musical individuals, feeling a laudable annety to rescue 
native talent from the doom of extmction, conceived the idea of establshmg 
a Natve Talent Assocation, with the view of getting up a senes of natve- 
talent concerts, at which nothmg of course but nauve talent should be 
developed, and having perfected ther project, they proceeded to carry 15 
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at once into execution, in order to prove that, although foreign talent might 

then be the rage, Te eee ed istendy ereie cane oot 

therefore, ought to be more liberally patronwzed by a traly enlightened 
ritish pabhic, 

Accordingly, the first of the series was announced, and Valentue, having 
purchased a ticket, attended. The room was crowded. He at first saw 
ho prospect at all of obtammg a seat; but having secured one at length. 
near the orchestra, he commenced a perusal of the programme which bad 
been given to hun at the door It began with a prospectus which read 
‘well, very well—it promised much, it 1s true; but it promised no more 
than might with ease have been performed He was, therefore, delighted 
with the prospectus ; but how great was his astonshment, when, on looking: 
below, he found that nothing but German and Itehan pieces wete to be 
sung! ‘Is this,” thought he, ‘intended to develop native talent? Why, 
at best, it can be but the native talent of unutation ! Here we have a selec- 
tuon of Italian and German music to be sung by English singers, after the 
fashion of the Italans and the Germans, and that with the wew of inspiring 
‘an appreciation of native talent!” He, of course, very naturally felt that 
this ought not to be ; and as he wished most sincerely to promote the cause 
which its more active advocates, doubtless with the best possible intention», 
har laboured with so much zeal to mure, he felt himself bound to war 
them with elfect agamst the course they were Parsuing, to impress upon 
their minds thit the act of imitating the singing of foreigners, however 
excellent that imitation might be, yped native talent no more than the 
act of mutating the language of foreigners, and that, instead of inducing 3 
Jugher appreciation of native talent, its tendency was to depreciate st. 

18 to Valentine appeared to be indisputable; and while he was 
endeavouring to decide upon the course which, under the ctrcumst 
he ought to pursue, the band commenced the overtuie to Zauderflote, an 
certunly went thiough it very well [he audience applauded. vehemently, 
and demanded aa encore, which was of course grateful to the feelings of 
the performers in the aggregate , and while they wele taking sauff with 
due gusto, the conductor very quietly winked at the leader, who as quietly 
winked at the conductor tn return 

‘Having inquired of a polite old gentleman who sat im bis immediate 
vicinity, Valentine ascertained that the projector of the scheme was the 
identical mdividual who on this occasion wielded the baton, and as he felt 
that he was the man whom he ought to address, he fixed his eyes very 
mtently upon hem. 

‘Now the visage of this udividual was extremely long, strongly marked, 
and very pale His hair was itack ; and while it was parted in fioat with 
great mice, it hung in wild mnz'ets upon his shoulders, He bad ona 
Blick satin stock, figured with bites, and studded with three suspiaous- 
looking Brobdignagian bnihants. An eye-glass attached to a piece of 
black mbbon was stuck between lus left cheeh-bone and brow ; and a gold- 
coloured chain was tastefully over a white satin vest, He wore a 
full-dress coat with black velvet collar, silk facings, and figured silk buttons, 
and while his left hand was adored with a French white hid glove, the 
fingers of hus night were embellished with a vanety of mings, which he felt 
Tumself bound to display as much as 

‘Valentane could not avoid smuhng as he mspected this elegant and fantastic 
creature ; but as the overture bad now concluded, anudst thanders of 
applause, be was on the gua tie, A rattling Itahan buffo song stood first 
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‘pon the list, and as he percewed a professional genius s forward to 
lem the vocal performances, he natirally concesved that vas then the 
tume for achon. 

‘Well, the symphony commenced ; sad as the professional gentleman, 
whose uvula appeared to be down, was a-hemung with no little violence, 
Valentine, throwing ins voice behind the exquisite conductor, who was then 
at the pianoforte, ran up and down the scale mm such a singularly unprofess 
sional fashion, that all eyes were dnected towards the spot in an stant, 

“Hist Inst! hnssed the conductor, looking fy round.‘ Vishs 
Jush'™ but Valentine kept on—changing the hey for the expiess accommo- 
dation of each parucular roulade—with a perseverance, which, under any 
other circumstances, would hase been highly reprehensible. 

‘The conductor became indignant, and cned, “*hish ! Ass!” with greater 
vehemence than Lefore. It seemed perfectly clear to him that there was 
some one very near him in @ provoking state of inebuety. But who wes 
it? He could not telf. He took the glass fiom hus eye (for he could 
see better without 1t) thinking it probable that that might have theretofore 
prevented the discovery of the offender But no, he saw the instrumental 
people looking with amazement at each other, and the bosoms of the 
vocahsts swelling with scom ; but he could sce nothmg morc—nothing 
more He tned back : he recommenced the brilliant symphony, and the 
ewe vocal seis, Sho att oe Confused, for he ome atall under 
stand it, again pluched up Ins courage and shurt-collar to begin, when 
‘Valentine Tmtrodaced an admirable mutaton of the French-hom. In an 
instant every eye was upon the French-born players, who were zealously 
engaged in duslocating the jomts of ther instruments, wath the laudable 
view of pounng out the liquified breath, which the performance of the 
overture had induced. It could not have been them. That was clear. 
The conductor Jooked at them! No : thei mstruments were in bits. This 
was held to be most extraordinary; but Valentine did not stop to wonder 
inuch at it ; he proceeded to give excellent imitations of a vanety of little 
instruments, untd the conductor became so enraged, that he started from 
hus seat, and looked round with an expression of indignation, the most 
powerful his strongly-marked features could portray, 

‘The harmony produced by Valentine ceased, and all was mlent, ‘The 
audience were atnazed, they were utterly unable to make it out; but as 
anon they began to hiss with unequivocal zeal, the conductor, who looked 
asif he couldn't really stand xt much longer, bounced down upon hus stou., 
And struck the cherd with amazing energy. 

The vocal genius became nervous. “He would cleaily not have chosen 
the position in which he then stood, for it certainly was a most unpleasant 
one. He slightly trembled : Valentine saw this and pitied him—nay, he was 
eventuaily so far melted as to suffer him to go through his LargatPactotum, 

The style, however, in which he gave this song was particularly droll 
Tt was tmamfest that the genms id not know the meating of a word he 
had to utter, and it was equally manifest that he didn’t want to know: all 
he cared a stiaw about, was to give an umitation of the voice and gestures 
of the primo buffo, whom at the opera he had heard sing the piece with 
great applause, and as the gestures which he laboured to imitate were re~ 
markably extravagant, the whole exhbion was a caricature of the most 

ss and ridiculous caste. 

‘This Valentine held to be monstrous, and felt it to be incumbent upon 
him to express his extreme dissatisiact'an, when the features of the gemus 
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—who during the applause had smiled blandly as he bowed—underwent 9 
‘most extraordinary as he retired. 

“ Native talent !” cried Valentine, throwing his voice into the middle 
of the room ; ‘‘is this the development of native talent 

The conductor stared wildly, and so did the whole of the (lemen in 
the orchestra ; but although two or three individuals cried ‘* Silence!” in 
‘a very authoritative tone, the majority of the audience were so powerfully 
stuck with the novelty of the question, that they glanced at the pro- 
gramme, and looked at each other very mysteriously, and soiliy begs to 
consider it an extremely proper question, and one which ought therefore to 
‘be answered, 

English’ music! English music!” again cried Valentine, and the 
audience responded to the shout with loud cheers, which caused the con- 
ductor to shrug his shoulders and pass his fingers through his curls; to 
open his eyes very widely, and to Jook altogether remarkably odd. He, 
however, said nothing ; but began to play the symphony of an Italian 
sxena, a8 Valentine repeated his demand for English music, the propriety 
‘of which was acknowledged by the audience again. 

Several gentlemen who were stationed near the orchestra, and who ap: 
peared to be members of the native talent commiltee, now conferred with 
‘the conductor, who, after the conference, came forward and said with due 
emphasis, ‘' Ladies and gentlemen, if there be any person in the room at 
alt dissatisfied with the performances, his money will be returned on appli= 
cation being made at the doors,” 

‘This was fair, very fair: nothing in fact could have been fairer, but this 
‘was not at all what Valentine desired : he wished to make them under- 
sland that mere imitations of the Italians could not tend to the development 
of native talent, and therefore cried, ‘‘No: the money is not what we 
‘want: we simply want English music!” and as this was again hailed with 
doud cheers, the conductor again conferred with the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, and during the con! Valentine was occupied in assuming 
various voices, and sending them in various parts of the room, expressive 
of an anxiety to open the eyes of those gentlemen, that they might clearly 
see the course which they ought to pursue ; and eventually their eyes be- 
came opened: they appeared to be enlightened on the subject as if by 
magic | But what was to be done !—the singing people had studied those 
Pletes for the occasion, and although they fad’ questionless the ability to 
Bing others, it was held to be unsafe for the experiment, without notice, to 
be tried, “They therefore pretended to be still completely blind to the 
Propriety of the suggestion—a course which Valentine held to be very 
Stapid, inasmuch as they had bat to announce that the error would in 
future be rectified, and the concert might have gone on without any further 
interruption ; but as it was, as the committee were still stubborn, and as 
the conductor, who didn't like it, as the selection had been left to him— 
Degen to ook extremely big, and to shake his head angrily ; to purse his 
Jips contemptuously, and to frown and pitch the music about the orchestra, 
and knock down the stands in the ful of his official pride, of course 
Valestine felt determined to bring hina 40 bis senses, and therfore again 
Youdly demanded a display of native talent. 

+ Ladies and gentlemen!” said the conductor, stepping again in front 
of the orchestra, after indulging in a further series of unbecoming airs,— 
“Tf any rival society has employed noisy persons to interrupt the 
formances of the evening —" ss eee 
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“No, no!” shouted Valentine, “no, no! We are simply anxious to 
promote the caltwation of native talent!” And as loud cheers followed 
‘tus appropriate explanation, the conductor felt it to be a duty mcumbent 
upon bum to be signally savage, and he retired to the pianoforte and struck 
a vanety of chords with unprofessional violence; and after amusing himselt 
an this way for several seconds, he commanded female to come forward 
an order to sing the next sceva ‘The did not much approve of the 
tone which the conductor had assumed m ths particular snstance , but che 
nevertheless ghded very gracefully forward with a dirty prece of music in 
fone habd, ad in the obser o Iaceedged handkerchuel ponched precisely sn 
the middie , but she had no sooner reached the front rail of the orchestra 
than Valentine mtroduced a Imghly correct imitation of the trombone 

“This the conductor very naturally conceived to be dreadful, and he felt 
ready to burst with rage He thought it quite enough that the audience 
were against him , but the idea of his own instrumental performers having 
yomted In the oppoution made hiy blood bubble up! He therefore instantly 
iumed towards the professional individuals who performed on the delicate 
instrument 1m question, and discovered them im the very act of enjoyiog « 

yet pinch of snuff together m the uimost amity The trombone never- 
theless dul apparently wontinue to sotnd | ‘This be thonght more extm- 
ordinary sll!” He couldn't tell, he didn’t hnow what to make of tt at ull, 
Tt was clearly not the men whom he had suspected, and yet—well, the 
trombone ceased, but at that particular moment another most unplewut 
scund broke upon his ear? majority of the audience wee roarmy 
with laughter '—and that too at him! This he held to be extremely 1n- 
consistent with the character of a Brith audience, and he consequently 
felt quite confused. 

“Go on! Go on!” exclaimed several voices im the distances but 
albeit these highly appropnate exclamanoms were benevoiently wtended 
for bis especial solace, they 1n reality did not console bint at all 

The profesnonal lady, whote plume waved proudly above foot and 
& half above her forehead, now eatremely fidgety, and felt very 
awkward and very warm, and was about to retreat, when the conductor 
struck a chord with unesampled desperation 

“Retire! said Valentine, throwing « whisper just vehind the fair 
artiste , and the lady, to whom the whisper appcared to be most welcome, 
‘bowed and blushed, and retired accordingly 

“Madam !" cried the conductor, as she passed him, “remain "" 

* Vom requested me to rere,” said the lady 

‘No such ting * No such thing, madam Ao such thing '” Bul the 
lily, who felt mach confused, without appearing to notus then hasty 
observations, passed on ‘ 

‘Lhe conductor now imagmed—and perhaps 1 was but rational for him. 
to rmagime—that at was a regularly planned thing that all sn the room 
had conspired against hus peace He therefore bounced up again with the 
view of confernng with the commuttee, who saw plainly that a very wrong 
conrse had been pursued , but then Ae didn’t see xt, and couldn't see st, 
and wouldn't see it! ‘The commuttee, however, at length msisted uj 
fus expressing thew sentiments on the subject, when he accordingly, but 
with mfimte reluctance, came forward, and said “—'‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
xt appears to be the opinion of the committee of management, that the 
fact of English arhstes singing nothing but foreign music tends rather to 
qreate 2 morbid taste for such music, and to enhance xt m the estimation 
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of the public, than to promote the cultivation of native talent, which is, of 
course, their chief aim. I am, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, directed 
to state that, as this appears to be also your impression, Jolica sul cone: 
men, if you will be kind enough to permit the performances chosen for this 
evening to proceed, as we are not exactly prepared on so short notice to 
change them, especial care, Indies and gentlemen, will be taken, that in 
fature, at these concerts, English music alone shall be sung.” 

‘The audience cheered this announcement. It was all they required, and 
aa Valentine wished for nothing more, the performances proceeded without 
the slightest additional interruption ; eve jece tended to con- 
vince him and them more and more, that the view he had taken of the 
subject was correct, inasmuch as if it even were admitted that those pieces 
‘were well sung, it must also be admitted that the Italians sang them better, 
which alone had the effect of inspiring the conviction of thar superiority, 
instead of = due appreciation of that style in which the English excel. 

Valentine was, therefore, quite satished. He felt that he had inflicted 
some pain by the confusion he had created; but he also felt that he had 
thus succt in accomplishing ‘an excellent object—namely, that of pro- 
moting the cultivation of native talent, by inducing Englishmen, instead 
of imitating, and thereby enliancing the value of, foreign singers, to leave 
foreign talent to itself, 


CIHUAPTER XXNIIL. 


In which Walter and his amiable Family have a highly characteristic 
Conzersation on the subject of Goodman's Release, 


AttHouen Walter had been gradually recovering from the effects of the 
fire, he was still extremely weak, and continued to be occupied night and 
clay by Nature, whose efforts to restore him to his pristine complexion were 
accompanied by a certain cutaneous excitement which he held to be 
particularly disagreenble. His appearance at this time wns indeed very 
singular: the skin on one side of his face being black, while on the other 
it Was as sanguine and shiny as that of a fair-haired boy. This rendered 
it natural, perhaps, for him ta amuse himself by prematurely peeling off 
the dead skin by inches, in order to re-establish a facial uniformity. ‘This 
was not, however, the most interesting part of his active occupation—I 

no means, While under the regimen onginally prescribed by the physician, 
his mind was comparatively at ease ; but no sooner was he permitted to 
take somewhat more generous food, and a glass ot two of wine every day, 
with a view to the restoration of his physical strength, than his vivid 
imagination began to revel again in the creation of the most extraordinary 
phaniasms, which failed not to afforl him perpetual entertainment, Nor 
were the minds of his amiable family at this time unoccupied : their nights 
‘were spent in dreaming, and their deys in relating those dreams to each 
other, for the purpose of sscertsining and establishing the most approved. 
interpretation thereof, The house of Walter was, therefore, a very busy 
house; but the business of its inmates ~as unhappily not of a character 
calculated to increase their joy. On the contrary, their spirits were dread 
fally depressed : even those of the yolatile Horace senk several degrees 
below par ; for while confinement did not meet his views, three somewhat 
severe attacks of fever, induced by his going out too eatly, and drinking 
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the freely, had convinced hum that such confinement, how unpleasing soever 
at might be, was absolutely essental to his perfect restoration, 

‘Of course, every. member of the fumiy was now acquainted with the 
manner ip which ‘Walter bad disposed of hus brother, and the female 
Poruon failed not to ascribe all their recent misfortunes to that, 

‘Tam sure,” suid Mrs. Horace, one cremng when the family, for ithe 
first time since the accident, wer having tea in the pulour, “ 
fectly sure that we shall never hs ¢a:moment’s peace of mind untl unele 
is released from confinement." 

“T am quite of your opmion, dear,” observed Mrs. Goodman, “for we 
really have had nothing but misfortane and misery smee ; and I am fully 
persuaded, by the truly frightful dreams I have had of late, that we can 

tno comfort, no peace, so Jong as he remains where he 1s.” 

“Then I deserve all I've got, 1 suppose! You regaid it 2s a species of 
retributive justice,” ened Walter, with a scowl. 

Xo, no, my love! I did not say that ” 

“Didn't say! 1 know that ; but you mean it, nevertheless.” 

“All T mean to say ws this,” reyoised hus wile, with unusual firmness, 
“that the hornble dreams I have had of Inte convince me that until he 
1s released, we shall have nothmg but misfortune ; and it really 1* very 
dread that hi hhe should be thus imprisoned, you know, when you come to 
tl 1.” 

“The only question at sue,” said Horace, ‘is this—will the old boy’s 
release improve bgp soci 3 That's the only point now to be considered. 
Never mind about dreams, because they are all rubbish, and may be pro- 
dluced by pickled salmon cr stewed cheeses let uv look at the "thing as it 
stands, thus :—What will be the effect of his release ‘upon us? 

“« Why this rephed \ Walter, ‘we shall be at once reduced to a state 
of absolute ”—-** Well, m that case, you know,” rejoined Horace, 
“there can’t be two rational a! opanions about the conclusion at which we 

ought, as reasonable beings, to arave.” 

“Well, I'm sure,” said Mr, Horace, “that for my patt I had rather 
‘be poor and happy, than hve 1n such continual misery as this, 

“Poor and happy !” cned Horace; ‘it’s all very fine. T might soy 
the same thing : /mght say, Oh, Td mach rather live pone and Leppy 
Dut who's to dot? flad we been reared with the hexey hand of poverty 

pon us, we should probably not be such startled by her slens, because 

ng 15 nothing when you ate used to it ; but fancy yoursulf now in a state 
of destitution 'I know that I should be cutting the jugular, or perpetrating 
some other sanguinary buses ; while you would be fiymg off the Monu- 
ment, or pitching head-first over Westminster Bndge ; and then how would 
you bring it in ?—-not ‘poor and happy !?” 

“But [’d work the very fesh off my bones, rather than contmue to live 
as we do now.” 

“Work the flesh off your bones !”” echoed Horace, contemptaously, 
“How could you get it to do}; and if you did get t, how could you do 
and what do you fancy you are fit for? I mght say that 1’d woik the very 
flesh off my bones ; but who'd employ me? That's the pomt ; and then 
what could Ido? “Whule thousands upon thousands, who are capable of 

forming the snug litte ofices of hfe, are unemployed, hoor cat I, wh 
ung at all bout anything, hope to wall over then heads? 2 
fave belies you know ; st’s 

“Te certaly would, I must confess,” sad Mrs. Goodman. ‘be a very 
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dreadful thing to be reduced ; but do you really think we should be so 
utterly destituie ? * 

“Nobody can doubt it for a moment,” replied Horace : “for what 
resource have we? What have we to fly to? ‘The governor has given up 
his berth, which T have said all slong he ought not to have done; and 
then what are my prospects? I have no profession—we have nothing to 


Took to,” 
“But don't you cally think,” said Mrs. Goodman, addressing her 
that we might manage it so as to set him free, and yet be as 





husband, 
well off at least as we were? 
How absurdly you t:lk !” replied Walter, ‘* Why, any one would 
think you were an idiot} What on earth have I to hope for frors him? 
‘Suppose, for a moment, that I were to telease him ; what would be the 
consequence? He knows that I placed him where he is; the house in 
which he lived is of course clean gone, and I have sold all his furniture, 
Well! he comes out. I am the first man to whom he applies, He cannot 
procecd criminally against me, because the certificate of the doctors hat 
the effect of taking from me all the responsibility of the seizure ; but he 
demands the restitution of his property, and how is it possible for me to 
meet that demand? A great portion of that property is now in my pos- 
session ; he has, therefore, but to bring an action against me, and my ruin 
iscomplete, But let us take the most favourable view of the case. “Sup. 
ove he insists only on the restoration of his papers, They are restored ; 
and he, as a matter of course, instantly discards us. What, then, are we to 
do? [have no property, no income. We must starve. Any assistance 
from him were aliogether out of the question, He would have, of course, 
nothing whatever to do with us. How should we act in that case? Why, 
we should go to the dogs.” 

“Of course!" cried Horace, ‘* And that's the very bottom of it. We 
can’t be such fools as to believe that he wouldn’t at once cut us dead. He 
aight not, as the governor says, |, you know, legally, but—blister 
this itching !” he added, rubbing his back against the chair very violently, 
siui making up a very extraordinary face; “I shall rab all the flesh off 
ray bones: 1 know I shall; and now the old governor's at it! Well, 
‘what was I saying? Come, come! I must rab ifyou do. If it were not 
for you, 1 shouldn't do it at ail, You put me in mind of it, Come, I say, 
governor! Give it up, come! I cannot think of anything while you keep 
scrubbing away thus,” And really the process of itching is a very extraor- 
dinary process. It amounts to 2 contagion. Mankind itch by virtue of 
sympathy ; and it is highly probable that most living philosophers have 
observed that the power of sympathy is extremely comprehensive ; but 
whether the profound observations of those philosophers have extended to 
this interesting particular or not, it is nevertheless true, that to this most 
cxlrnordinary power men are absolute slaves. 

“But do you not think now,” observed Mrs. Goodman, that if you were 
to acknowledge that you have acted very wrong, and wereto throw yourself 
a3 it were at once upon his ity, that——" 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Horace, “Generosity! Fancy the governor 
throwing himself upon anything like the old boy's generosity? How 
would he have to go to work? I'l just tell you, and then you'll know 
how it would sound :—‘ My brother’—he would have to say, pulling the 
longest possible phiz, ‘my dear brother, I cocked you into a madhouse, im 
order, of course, te «windle you out of your property. You are not mad, 
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tay brother , you never were mad—I know that remahably well, but, 
aotwithstanding, into the lmnate den you were thrust, as mdeed you are in 
all ity aware Now, I really am sorry—particularly sony, I bave 
sold the old house, sold the whole of the furmiture, pocheted the pecamary 
chips they produced, and, 25 a matter of couse, spent those chips hberally 
My conscience, however, told me that I had done extremely wrong, and 
that I ought to release you I acted upon the suggesuons ofthat unhappy 
conscience, and released you accordingly; and now, my dear tnot! 
having acknowledged my error, 1 throw myself upon your generonty * 
Now i Anew the old boy prety well I know him to be ocessonally 
mither of the warmest, but leaving what Ae would be hkely to do for 2 
moment out of the question, I'll yust explam to you how J should act in a 
case of the hind myself —In the first then, I should secure all the 
papers, and having secured them, I should say, “Now I tell you what tt 
we yore my brother—-more's the prly-—but a5 you are my brother, why, 
J don’t want to ruin your prospects 1m Ife, but il you don’t leave the rom 
before I can ft up my foot, Pll do my best to lick you into the autumn of 
neat year, and af ever I catch you near my house egain, I shall consider st 
my duty, on purely public grounds, to hunt you clean out of society? 


“Bat I throw myself w ** you would exchum , *I am 
tony for what T have done, dear brother caumos ty more!" tHe of 
T should cry, ‘and never, by any chance, let me see you again"? ‘That 1 
whould hold, without any disguise, to be about the most generous act of my 
hfe" 

“You are uight, you are night,” said Walter, ‘quite nght No, it 
won't do Tam sorrv, and that's a fact, sincerely sotry I went so far , but 
I cannot now retreat, he must remain where he ts ” 

“CAs a natural matter of course 1” cred Horace ‘It would never do 
now Let hum be The old boy, Te no doubt, ss as happy ss a 
Hottentot, and what can he want more? The idea of his bemg. Te ed up 
‘there 2s an old lunatic 1s rather of the ratherst, certainly , but he'll soon 
get over that And then they shouldn't have such laws Bhster the laws 1 
they make it posttvely dangerous for a man to be safe Therefore, hence 
forth, Jay all the blame upon the laws, and let him remain I don’t suppose 
—I can’t suppose—he wants for any comfort, I daresay they treat him 
as a fnend of the family, at all events, we must not bring upon ourselves 
an uncomfortable load of starvation, that’s clear” 

“Well, I do feel,’ sad Mrs Goodman, ‘that we shall never be happy 
again—that we shall never have anythmg but misery and ill luck ” 

“ And what sort of luck would that be which reduced us te a state of 
cestitution?” reyomed Horace “It stnkes me that such leck would be 
cxtremely rotten, and as for your musenes compare them with the 
amsenes with which abyect poverty teems, and then say no more about 
them — We, of course, have no practical knowledge of those misenes , but 
At occurs to me that they must be unpleasant m the extreme It 15 true 
that af we were thus reduced, the old governor, by trotting out daily with 
a broom, might manage to pick up a few odd coppers , and tt 1s also truc 
that, by driving a cab, I might possibly obtam enough to buy bread and 
cheese, but when I take snto caim consideration all the rotten ramuficar 
tons of the ‘business, I really don’t think thet st would answer our purpose 
so well ® 

‘No, no, no '" ened Walter, ‘it will not bear a thought Come v‘as 
may, he must remain woere he ts" 
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And to this opinion ail of them eventually subscribed ; for, al 
their dresAfal dreams were recounted, and interpreted also, “when 
miseries which they had to endure then were fairly weighed with those 
which Goodman’s release would entail, it was found that the former at 
once kicked the beam, and were therefore, of course, to be preferred. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Uncle John arrives in Town, and with Valentine attends the Civic wageam 
and Feast, 


‘ON the evening appointed for Uncle John’s arrival, Valentine went to the 
inn, and the very frst man whom he Tecognized there vas the waiter who 
had exhibited so lagdable an anxiety to expel the invisible burglars. Of 
this person he inquired how they eventually acted on that occasion ; and 
from him he ascertained that it was gencrally deemed a most extraordinary 
thing, inasmuch as, notwithstanding one policeman paraded the leads, 
while another was stationed at the coffce-room door throughout the night, 
those burglarious parties could not be captured. ‘In the morning,” con- 
tinued the waiter, “we all ben a they were still in the chimbley, you 
know, and, to tell you the truth, I had a hidea that, having been smothered. 
in smoke, we should have found ’em a couple of corpses, you know ; 30 
what did we do, but we sent for a chimbley-sweeper’s. boy, who went up 
for to see into the merits of the case; but no, not a bit of it !—they were 
not there—thcy were nowhere! However they managed to cut away, 
you know, as they mast have dane somehow or another, i » mystery which 
‘can't be exploded.” 

Valentine smiled at the recollection of the scene ; but as the waiter was 
abuut to give additional particulars, the coach rattled into the yard. There 
sat Uncle John upon the box by the side of Tooler, and Valenti 
without waiting for him to alight, at once leaped oe the wheel an 
prasped Bis hae. | Uncle John was for a moment unable to speak, His 

was far too full of joy ; and as he pressed the hand of ins nephew 
with the warmth of affection, his eyes swam in tears. “I am so pleased 
to see you 1” said Valentine. 

“My boy !—my buy! "cried the affectionate old gentleman, gazing 
upon him through his tears with an expression of ecstasy,—t' God bless 
you, my boy! Why, how you have grown!” he continued, “* Your poor 
‘mother would scarcely believe her own eyes ! 


“She is well, I hope? 

“Oh, yes; quite well !—quite well !”—and while he answered, he con- 
Sinued to gaze upon his ‘boy with affectionate pride. He was then so 
inappy, that it, singularly enough, did not occur to him that he was still on 
the box. In all probability it would not have occurred to him for the next 
half-hour, had not Tooler addressed him on the subject of his luggage. 

“Well,” said Valentine, when his uncle had alighted, ‘what sort of a 
Joumey have you had ?” 

“Vou young dog, sir!” exclaimed Uncle John, ““Inever had such 2 
journey. “My life has been in jeopardy all the way. I have as nearly as 
Possible fallen off that box twenty times, How date you serve 2 man as 
you served poor old Tooler the day you came up, sir? “He bas told ine all 
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about it, 1 know that it was you, He has kept me for the last forty 
sailes in one continual roar, ‘The idea !—and then for him to fancy——” 
Here he again began to laugh with so much energy and spirit that it 
was with difficulty he managed to point out his ancient portmanteau and 
trunk. This feat was, however, eventually accomplished, and the coach- 
‘man came up, ostensibly with the view of expressing bis most anxious 
solicitude, having reference to its being all right. 

“Well, Tooler,” said Vatentine, “how is the witch 2” 

“Oh! Ah Yow were the genelman as were wi’ me, sit 
How dy’e due? We were puty ni a muddle on’t that time sir, 
warn't we tthe baggage t”——** Have you seen her of late” 

“Oh, blarm her, no, not very lately ; nor don’t seems to want, She 
ont 10. be swom, sir !—that ud cule Le Uncle Joh he placed a half 

“Get away, you young dog!” sai le John, as he a half 
crown in Toslers band s one as Valentine smiled and as Uncle John 
laughed, Tooler stared precisely as if he was unable to tell the meaning 
of it exactly, while Valentine, who had no disposition to enlighten him on 
the subject, directed one of the porters to call a coach, into which he and 
hia uncle got speedily with the luggage. 

On arriving at Valentine's lodgings, they found that everything required 
had been duly prepared by the attentive little widow ; the fire was blazing 
brightly ; the tea was quite ready, and @ham which had been cooked for 
that particular occasion, stood prominently forward, embellished with a 
variety of devices, cut out of carrots and tumips with skilful ingenuity. 
‘Uncle John looked carefully round the room, and having expressed himself’ 
uatisfied with the whole of the arrangements, drew the sofa near the fire, 
and sat deliberately down with the air of a man having no other object in 
view than that of making himself quite at home, 

After tea, Valentine presented him with a meerschaum, which he hart 
purchased expressly for that occasion, and which Uncle John examined 
and appeared to prive most highly. | But before he commenced smoking, 
he insisted that Valentine should enter into a compact of a serious cha- 
racter, the spirit of which was, that the conversation should be confined that 
evening to the extraordinary case of Goodman; for ax he had already 
Tnughed enough for one day, he contended that he could not endure the 
relation of any reprebensible tricks. This was accordingly understood and 
agreed to, and on the subject of Goodman's absence they therefore con- 
versed. Uncle John felt quite sure that he should be able to find him ; 
‘being determined, as he explained, to go at once to head-quarters, and 
with this conviction strongly impressed upon his mind, he eventually 
retired for the night. 

‘Now it happened that on the following morning he had occasion to go 
into the City, and it also happened that that very morning was the morning 
‘of the 8th of November. For the City, therefore, immediately after break- 
fast, he and Valentine started, and on reaching Cheapside, they heard Bow 
Church bells ringing very merrily, and hence naturally imagined that some 
civic business of importance was about to take place. They had not pro- 
ceeded far before they heard a flourish of trampets and saw a long line of 
private carriages approsching, some of which were extremely gay, Preceded 

y certain official individuals on horseback, having under their immediate 
surveillance a legion of constables, of whom the majority were zealously 
‘occupied in striking the noses of horses attached to vulgar vehicles with 
their siaves, and commanding their drivers, in a duly authoritative tone, to 

Q2 
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get out of the way down the beck streets at once, if they wished to avoid 
‘the consequences of their official displeasure. 

Of course, Valentine inquired into the meaning of all this, and was 
informed that the newly-elected Lord Mayor was stout to be sworn into 
office : he also ascertained that none were admitted into the Guildhall 
to witness the solemn ceremony tut those who had orders. ‘I shoul 
sike to be present exceedingly,” said he, “but then, where are these 
orders to he procured?” 

* Probably,” suggested Uncle John, ‘we shall be able to get them of 
Clarkson, upon whom we are now about to call.” To Clarkson's they 
therefore hastened, and after the business in hand had been transacted, 
Mr. Clarkson sent out for an order at once. ‘But you should go to the 
Jord Mayor's dinner,” said that gentleman, when the messenger had 
departed, “That indeed would be a treat, if you never were there.” 

“+ 16 it possible,” said Uncle John, “for any but members of the cor- 
poration to be admitted without a special invitation ?” 

“Oh dear me, yes! You have but to procure a ticket of an alderman, 
‘or one of the common council.” 

“Jt unfortunately happens, that I have not the honour to be acquainted 
with any one of those gentlemen,” rejoined Uncle John ; ‘but could I not 
purchase two, for me and my nephew, by applying at head-quarters?” 
“They are not to be purchased there.” 

““1'd give ten pounds for two of them to any man with pleasure.” 

«Jn that case,” observed Mr. Clarkson, “you have only to put an ad- 
‘vertisement to that effect in one of the morning papers, to be gratified. 
‘The common councilmen frequently dispose of them in that way. But, 
now { come to think of it, it strikes me that there is a chance of my 
Yeing able 10 get them without any such expense, It is certainly rather 
fate ; but I'll try—I'll do my utmost. Leave your address, I think that 
Lmight almost venture to promise.” 

“My dear sir!” cried Uncle John, “yon can't conceive how much 
nbliged to you I should feel. Why, it would be to us the bighest treat 
possible! Val, write the address.” 

‘This was accomplished, of course, with great alacrity, and the mes- 
senger having retumed with the order, Uncle John again’ explained how 
highly he should esteem the promised favour, and proceeded with Valen- 
tine at once to Guildhall, descanting with due eloquence on the politeness 
of Mr. Clarkson. 

On reaching the entrance, they found it surrounded by a number of con- 
stables, who were watching with much interest certain groups of rather 
suri ious-luoking young gentlemen, who wore their hats over their eyes 
and one tastefully inverted curl immediately over each temple, Without 
entering, however, into the spirit of the interest thus created, Uncle John 
fubmitied the order to a perion in attendance, and they proceeded at onoe 
into the body of the hall, which then assumed an appearance very dif- 
ferent from that which distinguished it when Valentine apparently im- 
parted speech -_ the ric giants, On as occasion a. great variety of 
panners, shiel ane f insignia were with ay fiate taste 
in all directions ; and while on the left a Somber cf workmen. were 








engaged, some in making ali the noise they deemed essential to the 
manufacture of tables and forms, and others in taking the mock men 
in armour out of blankets, with the view of placing them in the various 
niches of the hall; om the right stood between three or four hundred 
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who were occupied in with great appaent cunusily, 
fees Se ae ee ree, 
mtting with appropnate grace and granty on either side of an open space, 
at the wy end of whick stood a ‘ae arm-chai, behind an ancient and 
dirty little table —~“* Who are those 2” anguired Valentine, 
of a person who stood near him ——*' The common councilmen,” rephed 
that person, “they are wmting for the Lord Mayor and aldermen, who 
arena an the council-chamber up Shem there a ie é 

t this interestmg moment, sundry cial personages ran down 
those steps, and ‘after bustling back wncts ait forwards, and ioolng vey, 
mystenous, ran up them again with presence of rund, ‘This pro- 
ceeding appeared to be indueative of something, for 1 instantly caused 
many others to bustle m the same way, with equal deateritv and tact. 

At length an extremely important personage made his appearance, and 
every eye way in an imstent dutected to the steps down which he majestically 
glided The noise of the workmen ceased—a procession approached, A 
deep silence pervaded the hall. the suspense was awful The style in 
which the individuals who composed this procession stepped ont was incon 
ceivably grand' Solemmity was the chief charactenstic of each Jouk— 
importance was perched upon each ample brow ‘Lhew atr was noble! 
They seemed to feel the weight of their respective responsibilities, albert 
they bore them with dignity and ease Some were adomed with violet 
gowns, nchly embellished with massive chains of virgin gold ‘but although 
some had gowns without any such embellishment, and others had no gowns 
at all, all who formed the procession looked equally impressive and 
oy resolved to inspire spectators with awe 

‘Well, on arnvang at that part of the hall im which the grave common 
councilmen were sitting in ail theur glory, the ewic_king, who was about 
to abdicate, procesded majesveally to the char He really appeared to 
‘now that tt was for the last tame, but he nevertheless kept up hiy spits, 
and smiled upon all around with surpassing grace, although it was, 
beyond dispute, an extremely trying moment 

It may have been an all probability observed that when mortals do 
anything for the last tume—conscious of its bemg for the last tzme—they 
feel it, but who that hath not been a Loid Mayor umself can apprecnite 
the feelings which rack a Lord Mayor on his resigning 1 foto that which 
‘had for years been placed upon the pmnacle of his ambition? Jt was 
suggested, some few years ago, that st was hard that the Mayor should 
lose his title with hus office - and it 1s hard, particularly hard '—the utle 
ought to be retained ‘lo be addressed as “ my lord” for twelve ealenvlar 
months, and “sir” for ever after, is monstrous { But this matter will no 
doubt be seen m the nght light byrand dy, and potenty will settle at fin ily 
However, be this as it mi 18 one thing quite clear, and that 1s 
tms—that the Lord Mayor, m this imstance, sat for the I1st’ time in the 
state char with admrable rengnation, and that the Lord Mayor elect, 
who was a much stouter man, sat beside hina. 

Such, therefore, bemg the state of the case, an individual, who was at 
that time yclept the Coramon Crier, walied solemnly in front of the state 
chair, and made an extremely profound reverence, with the mace upon his 
shoulder He then took three very graceful steps, and made another low 
reverence, and then three steps more, when having made another reverence 
of a character still more profound, he mgeniously made the mace stand 
upright before the table, Or this piece cf unepeahable solemmty beng 
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accomplished to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, a grave personage, 
‘who rejoiced in the extraordinary title of Town Clerk, marched in front of 
the state chair, and after taking nine well-measured steps, halting three 
times, of course, to make three distinctly-marked reverences, which 
were quite ‘a3 low as those that had been made by the Town Crier—he 
happily arrived at the table, when the Lord Mayor elect most majestically 
rose, with a view to the reception of the 

Those cathe were administered 3 and when the Lord Mayor elect had 

laced his signature in 2 journal expressly provided for that purpose, the 
eH Tord Mayor left the cheie and after solemnly approaching the new 
Lord Mayor, and taking him affectionately by the bend, be » pode a 

liarly gracious smile, said an something, “har im, 
bain ‘uptcme elegance, to that seat Which he had for welve ‘months 
occupied with honour to himself and advantage to the city, and sat 
beside him, amidst a loud clapping of hands, which was at once, ve 
solemn and ve lenin gaa worthy aldermen then rove, with f 
the dignity at their command, for the of congratulating the new 
civie Ring and shaking hands with his Tordship, individually and warmly ; 
and when this lad been satisfactorily accomplished, the Chamberlain—a 
person on the subject of whose solemnity of aspect two rational opinions 
‘coulit not be entertained—stood in front of the new Lord Mayor, and made 
@ reverence, and, having measured the distance with his eye took four 
steps—in consequence of his steps being shorter, although his legs were 
longer than those of the Common Crice and the Town Clerk, who in 
three steps, got over the same space of ground—and made another low 
reverence, and then he took four steps more, and having made a third 
reverence, equally profound, he presented the late Lord Mayor with a 
sceptre, and the Iste Lord Mayor, having nothing then to do with it, 
handed it over to the new Lort Mayor, when the new Lord Mayor re- 
turned it to the Chamberlain, who placed it upon the table, and made a 
fourth low reverence, and took four steps backwards to make a fifth low 
reverence, ox then four steps more to make a sixth low reverence, when 
he held out his hand for the seal, and having advanced and retired. in like 
manner, taking the same number of steps, and making the same number 
of reverences, he gracefully held forth his hand for the purse, with which 
the same solemn ceremony was performed ; with this addition, that the 
new Lord Mayor did shake the purse, with the view of ascertaining what 
was ia ita proceeding which thocked the grave persanazes present, who 
obviously held it to be a species of levity, which was, under the awful 
circumstances of the case, reprehensible. 

This feeling, however, lasted but for a moment ; and the Chamberlain 
had no sooner finished his task, which he appeared to hold in high 
vatimation, than the junior clerk “advanced in the selfsame fashion, but 
with somewhat less grace than the Chamberlain had displayed, and, 
having taken the sceptre, seal, and purse from the table, retired—stepping 
backwards, as a matter of course, and making six profound reverences 
altogether ; when another individual, bearing a sword which seemed to be 
within an inch or two, as long as himself, advanced, and presented it to 
the late Lord Mayor, who presented it to the new Lord Mayor, who 
retumed it to the individual who had submitted it to their notice, and 
who retired with it backwards, having made the prescribed number of 
Teverences with a becoming tact. 

This was all very solemn and interesting ; but Uncle John could not 
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‘appreciate its im “What,” said he, in a whisper, “ what, in 
the name of reason, the use of tt ‘What does it all meant? - 

Valentine was not then to explam either its use or its connection 
vith the name of reason; but he suggested that the probability was that at 
‘meant something, and hinted at the possiiihty of reverences: 
absolutely essential to the preservation of the City’s charter. It strack him, 
however, at the same tume, that a sufficient number of reverences had not 
been mace ; for he remembered that at the House of Commons they made 
eighteen bow s—that 1s to say, three to every four steps—wherens here they 
es made but six, which amounted to a clear taking off of two-thirds of the 

lemnity. 

"Thus, however, ‘dhs part of the ceremony was accomplished, and the inte 
Lord Mayor, when the bearer of the sword bad retired, rose again to 
shake hands with the new Lord Mayor, when the aldermen tose for the 
same solemn purpose, then the whole of the common councilmen, and then 
the great officers of the various compames, and then all the rest of the 
functionanes attnched to the corporation ;m fine, his lordship was shaken 
by the hand by about three hundred mdiidunls, and as they all shook as 
af they were anxious to shake Ins hand off, his lordship, immediately after 
the operation, very carefully placed his nght hand m iny bosom, with a 
‘view to the eventual restoration of hus wnst, when, the whole of the 
ceremony being thus completed, he and the late Lord Mayor, preceded by 
the officers and followed by the aldermen, left the halk in the sume solemn 
style ay that in which they entered the same. 

Uncle John, however, still thought the whole of the ceremony—with the 
eaception of the process of administering the oaths—most absugd. He did 
not approve of it; he could not approve of rt; he held it to be the most 
foolishly ndiculous piece of mummery he had ever beheld ; but Valentine 
suggested that men should not denounce, or even deem that absurd, the 
utthty and meaning of which they could not understand, In those 
reverences,” satd he, ** for example, ‘there may be more, much more, than 
meets the eye. Upon them the ngbts and pnvileges of the citizens 
may, for aught we know, ently depend. But, independently of this, 
it i abundantly clear that, m denouncing these proceedings as mere 
foolery, we denounce, by mpheation, as fools, all by whom these pro- 
ceedings are upheld, and we must not’ allow it to escape us that we are 
now in the very first city in the world, the most enlightened spot apon 
the face of the globe, the very centre of civilization We, therefoie, ought 
not to suppose it to be Iskely that these ceremoms, however ndiculous they 
may appear, would be upheld af there were not something in them of & 
solemn and useful character,” 

Uncle John was by no means convinced of the soundness of this 
argument, which he fancied at the time had been senously adduced. He 
felt still that the ceremony was foolish, and, although he would not go 
80 far as to say that thove grave and enlightened-looking personages 
whom he had seen were really fools, he contended that they ought tc 
repudiate those absurdities as things which were utterly beneath them, 

“Then,” said Valentine, although he quite agreed with Uncle John, 
‘“<if we even admut that these ceremonies are nthe abstract absurd, are 
we sure that it 1s not expedient to uphold them? Authonty must not be 
stripped of tts trappings ; and as the world still consents to be deceived 
Dy omament, the universality of the deception forbids the supposition of 
its maintenance being utterly vain.” 
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“There is certainly a little more in that,” said Uncle John, ‘and ¥ 
suppose we should find it the same at head-quarters; but i must say that 
fats case the thing has beea carried 2 little beyond bounds; for, instead 
of those ceremonies having the effect of inspiring the people with awe, 
they have a tendeney only to excite their contempt ; and so that question's 
settled.” And as Valentine permitted it to be thus settled, they at once 
Jeft the hall; but as Uncle John, on reaching Cheapside, would stop to 
inspect, minutely, the contents of almost every shop-window, their progress 
was indeed but bed patey did, however, ercoceally au7ive, * St. La 
Chareh and as they perceived, on passing the north door of the 
pre ntai it was ie half. Uncle abn ex] an aaxious 
‘wish to enter the noble edifice ; and, having ascended the steps, they saw 
the door-keeper just inside, with a pi ‘cold meat on a thick slice of 
bread in one hand, and a clasp knife of formidable dimensions in the other, 

“Can we be admitted!” inquired Valentine of this person. 

“Tuppence each!” said the fellow, as he unbooked the chain which 
held the door, 

““Tyrorpence each !" cried Uncle John, looking indignant. ‘ What do 
you mean, sir? Here is my card; Y demand admittance !” 

“It's tuppence cach!" repeated the door-keeper, emphatically ; and 
Valentine drew out his purse, ‘By no means!” said Uncle John, 
restraining him; ‘by no means, It is not the money, but the principle, 
at which I look, It is monstrous—a principle that I never will encourage ; 
it being neither more nor less than that of converting the House of God into 
a twopenny exhibition. It is cqulte diagraceta” continued, addressing 
the door-kegper. _“* Your conduct shall be known sir, at head-quarters !” 

The fellow replaced the chain, laughed, and took another mouthful of 
bread-and-meat, as Uncle John descended the steps with Valentine, des- 
canting with eloquence upon the monstrous character of this impious species 
of extortion, 

They now proceeded home, where they found that Mr, Clarkson had 
ulready sent the tickets, with # most polite note, in which he strongly 
recommended them to see the procession. This they thought extremely 
kind, Uncle John at once declared that he shonld never forget it; and a 
very considerable portion of the evening was in consequence occupied with 
a discussion, the object of which was to decide which had the preponderance 
in the world—good or evil. 

In the morning, immediately after breakfast, they started for Guildhall, 
and London seemed to have poured the whole of her artizans into the City. 
Tt was then, and had been for the three preceding centuries at least, a grand 
day for the ‘sight-seers of the metropolis. The streets through which the 
glorious Pageant had to pass were densely thronged with men, women, and 
children, splashed up to their very necks, while the windows of the houses 
on either side were filled with gaily-dressed persons, who amused them- 
selves by making variaus observations upon those who were moving below 
them inthe mud, ‘The nearer they got to Guildhall, the more dense the 
crowd became ; but, as Uncle John insisted upon going to ‘head-quarters,"” 
they turned into King-streei, and tried with desperation to thread the 
mortal labyrinth there established. Uncle John was, however, very soon 
out of breath, for he met with all sorts of obstructions ; and as those 
obstructions increased, and were likely to increase as he proceeded, he 
wisely resolved upon seeking some spot in which he might stand compara 
tively free from annoyance. 
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“What 2 shame it 1s that women should bnng childicn in arms ' sud 
he, on hearing a female, who had an mfant at er breast, scolding two 
men for “squeedging her babby” On looking round, however, he saw 
that by far the greater mn of the women were similarly circumstanced, 
and hence, assummg that the fact mght have some connection with the 
privileges peculiar to the City, he ssud no more on the subject, but passed 
on at once to a place m which they felt the mighty pageant mht be 
viewed without any serious pressure 

“ The sight must, I should say, be magnificent, to draw sttch a multitude 
together,” observed Valentine 

“* Magnificent |” exclaimed Uncle fobn, ‘I have always understood at 
to be the most gorgeous affair the magmation of man can conceive But 
we shal! see I don't preterd to understand the utility of st exactly, but 
Texpect ut will he splendid = We shall sec" 

hhe crowd new increased about the spot in which they stood, and all 

were naturally anuous to get in front ** Vill you be so obleeging as to 

» ny ea ‘boy stand afore you, if you please?’ said a woman, addressing 
Uncle John 

“ tp ‘all metns, my good woman,” and he immediately made way for 
the lutle boy, but the moment the sprce was opened, te good woman 
herself, daly followed by a knot of tall coal heaving creatures, rushed m, 
and thus placed Uncle Jorn aN & position im which he could not see at all 
‘He therefore made an observation, put ing that such a proceeding was 
by no means polite and when the coal heavers heard this observation, it 
struck them as being so novel and so good, that they enjoyed it exceed 

1s, and Imughed very loudly, 5 

‘alentine, therefore, drew Uncle John to another choice spot, m which 
they wasted ‘with patience for some considerable time, making other obser 
vations of an equally remarkable cas‘, and being occasionally enlivened by 
sundry loud cries of '* Here they come '”” 

Ath they saw a mighty rush, and heard the trembling trumpets 
sound! ‘The effect was electric! The crowd was seized with an universal 
thnllt The glorious pageant was on the move! he band approached * 
—the drums rolled '—the earth seemed im convulsions * 

‘An immense individual on horseback now darted about, spurnng his 
proud steed so hard, that already had he fretted him into such a dreadful 
state of perspiration, that his neck, back, and haunches were covered with 
white, steaming foam —‘* That's a fool! said Uncle John, as this person 
galloped backwards and forwards with the view of making himself as con 
spicuous as possible “Iie ought to blush hut horse as not his own, 
or af it be, it’s the first he ever had, and he hasnt hidit long He secmy 
to me to be quite new in office ‘hence he thus frets and stens that poor 
animal in order to show his ss 

“Its essential to the progress of the pageant, no doubt,” observed 
Valentine ‘Depend upon it, the procession couldn’t get along without 
tum Behold with what elegance he bows '—and see those respectable 
coal heavers there, how gracefully, with a nod of recognition, they wave 
ther hly hands He has, doubtless, the honour of being extremely intimate 
with those gentlemen ”—And away the grevt officer galloped again, as 
‘Uncle John boldly declared xt to be hus unbiassed opinion that the animal 
must very soon drop down dead 

A mounted muitery band now passed, playmg fiercely , then came a 
aughty host of distingshed indywiduals in blue and yrllow caps, and pink, 
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calico gowns, headed by an extremely dirty streamer, the arms magnifi- 
cently emblazoned ‘spon which might ‘in ancient times, in all probability, 
have been obvious to sight The of these warlike creatures groaned 
‘encath the weight of a mighty scaffold-pole, of which the circumference 
at its base was about twenty inches, and to which were attached three 
other long poles, borne by three other individuals for the purpose of keeping 
the mighty one steady ; but despite all their efforts—which were really 
‘very desperate and very laudable—every slight gust of wind which caught 
the glorious streamer made them stagger like warriors in the last stage of 
intoxication, 

“What do they make those poor men carry such an enormous thing as 
that for?” inquired Uncle John. 

** Doubtless,” replied Valentine, ‘with a view to the maintenance of 
the peculiar rights and privileges of the City."—And otaer hosts passed 
with other long streamers, loki ly ancient and :qually glorious ; 
and after a line of glass-coaches—the drivers of which were adorned with 
cockades of extraordinary dimensions—there came a mighty warrior clad 
in complete steel, with a countenance which, while it expressed true 
nobility of soul, was embellished with whiting, burnt cork, and vermilion, 
lie was mounted on a warlike charger, which was striving to understand 
the precise meaning of a piece of steel’ which had been strapped in front 
of his head, with the view of imparting to him the semblance of an unicorn; 
but the warrior himself really looked very ficrce, very noble, and very 
uncomfortable.“ What is that fellow for?” inquired Uncle John, wit! 
really reprehensible irreverence. 

“In all probability,” replied Valentine, “to figlt for the peculiar rights 
and privileges of the City.” ——"" To fight !—aid there's another in brass t 
Do they look like fighting men? A cane would be sufficient to unhorse 
them, and what would they have it in their power to do then ?”” 

‘This was clearly a very ungracious observation, for the noble warriors 
tried to look as desperate as possible as they passed, with the yeomen of 
the fouard—with peculiarly Jow-crowned hats, and high-plaited’ frills—on 
either side. 

‘The late Lard Mayor followed, leaning back in his carriage, and Jooki 
very grave and very gloomy. His chief object was to conceal himsel 
from the crowd as much as possible, and this 1s acknowledged universally 
to be a development of sound discretion, Zate Lord Mayars are seldom 
popular with the mob. In the performance of their high functions, they 
‘ave called upon to punish so many, that were they to make themselves at 
all conspicuous, they would be sure to be popularly recognized, and such 
recognitions are at all times extremely di ble. . 

The fate Lord Mayor, therefore, passed in solemn silence, without 
nparently wishing. to provoke any unpleasant. recollections, and was 
followed by six individuals who sported very highly-polished purnps and 
very delicate French white silk stockings, and who, as they walked on the 
tips of their toes, appeared to be in a dreadful state of mind, although the 
tact and dexterity with which they all hopped from stone to stone were 
traly amazing. They took no sort of notice of the admiration th 
inspired, and never attempted to raise their eyes from the mud! Their 
whole soul seemed centred in the one great and glorious object of 
avoiding the innumerable little puddles in the road, and to this all their 
moral and physical energies were exclusively devoted, while they bora 
wmbrells—expecting rain as 2 matter of course—with the view of Im 
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parting to all s1ound the convichon, that a smart shower only was requned 
to render thew happiness complete On that great occasion, however, this 
was dened them. Tievertheless passed on im peace, and were 
ammediately followed by the chief object of attraction, 


Tue Ricnt HonovrasLe THE Lorp Mayor! 


There sat ins ht Honourable Lordship, in that eatremely umque 
machine, yclept ee vulgar the “crvic state carnage,” scarcely knowing 
‘what to make of 1, and loohmg as fascinating and bowing as grotesquely 
as possible, while two important personages sat looking owt of the 
windows, apparently with the view of exciting loud laughter, ther 
teristics bemg really so droll 
y!" exciamed a mob of very dirty individuals on the left 
of Uncle John ‘*Hooray'” His Right Honourable Lordship smiled 
graciously, and bowed with excesave dignity, looking very happy, and very 
Yealthy The sight was glonous'—but as ‘this machme wound up the 
pageant, it had no sooner passed than Uncle John began to swell with 
indignation, ‘*Is it—can it be possible,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that this 
trumpery, pitiful, gingerbread business, should have induced so man 
thousands of persons to leave their homes to bu hnocked about, insulted, 
end covered with mud? Why, it  beyund dispute, the most vile .nd 
Seatopiible piece of mummery I ever witnessed. 1s this, forsooth, your 
most enlightened city m the world? What is the obyect of t—what does 
ual mear? As true as I’m ahve, it’s the most paltry, the most absuid, 
wnmeaning, tin-pot prece of foolery, the most ridiculous, disgraceful —I've 
becn robbed !” he continued, thiusting hts hands anto Ins pockets. I've 
Been plundered! ‘They've stolen my handerchtef.”” 
“Nothing else ” inquued Valentine 
Uncle John felt in the whole of hus pockets at once, and then searched 
them seriatim, and then sad, ‘*No—no—nothing else But then what 
could I expect” Ifthe object were to draw toyethet multitudes of thieves, 
st weie utterly impossible to conceive a better plan Nothing could be 
mote duectly calculated to give the pichpocketmg scoundrels full sng. 
ought 








‘The authorities, and those who uphold, or even fail to denounce it, 

“* But how can conceive it to he sible,” wu Valentine, “ for 
the digmty ofthe Lay tobe upheld wince ee 

“The dignity of the City'” echoed Uncle John, contemptuou ‘s ; 
‘don’t tell me that the chgmity of the City can be upheld by such an 
atrocious and trumpery mockery as this It 1s an absolute di to 
the City. It tends to bring everything beating the semblance of dignity 
into contempt It 1s amang the people at head-quarters should 
sanction so childish an exhibition There 1s not a spark of reason in 1— 
nothing to save it from ndicule, or to qualify contempt It 1s pardonable 
certunly, under the circumstances, that we came, but if it were possible for 
any man living to prevail upon me to witness such a display of tom-foolery 
twice, I should never forgive myself—never! If they must go to West= 
munster, let them go like men—but come along, my boy, come along.” 

“ But you'll go and see the pageant on the water?” said Valcntine, 

“«7 see the pageant on the water!” exclamed Uncle Jobn, “no, no; 
T've had enough of it, more than enough ,” and having called the first 
coach that came in sight, they at once proceeded home 

ralentne was highly amvsed at the mdimnation displayed by Uncle 
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bogs He regarded it as a sort of tion for the di intment: 

fee sspettenoed, and he Soe te isgui: som Vane rn he had 
‘been disappointed; for instead procession being magnificent, as 
he certainty expected it would have been, he held it to be'a mont senseless 
affair, wondered pee. as much as Uncle John how the grave 
authorities of the City of London could uphold a species of mummery 50 


wretched, 

** Well!" said Uncle John, on reaching home, ‘* we will go, at all events, 
and see the end of this business; but if the banquet be conducted in 
a similar style, I shall set down the great Corporation of London at once 
‘asa great corporation of fools.” And having thus ed his senti- 
ments on the subject, he began to bustle about, and continued to be 
particularly busy until’ the time for starting had arrived, when they sent for 
a.coach, and set off for Guildhall, with no very magnificent anticipations. 
On entering the hall, Uncle John was, however, so struck with the 
dozzling splendour of the scene, that Valentine could scarcely get him 
along. “Well,” said he, “this is indeed very brilliant. It makes up for 
all. They could produce nothing better than this at head-quarters.” 

‘Valentine assented at once to this opinion, but urged him again to 
proceed, and after an immense deal of pulling and persuasion, he succeeded 
in seating him at one of the tables, when he explained that he was at that 
moment quite happy. This was pleasant ; and when the ceremony of 
receiving the distinguished guests had been’ duly accomplished, the tables 
‘began to crack beneath the weightof immense turcens ; and when grace had 
‘heen said with due solemnity and force, the guests commenced operations 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Uncle John, however, at first felt quite nervous. The scene had so 
excited him, that it was not unti] he had been challeng by several 
gentlemen with extraordinary politeness and grace, that he was able to 
enjoy himself at al], The wine, however, soon braced up his nerves 
by placing him on’ somewhat better terms with himself, and he began to 
feel perfectly at home, and succeeded in eating an excellent dinner, and 
freely expressed his sentiments on the chief characteristics of the banquet, 
and conversed with much eloquence and warmth with several exceedingly 
communicative persons, who politely pointed out the most distingnished of 
‘the guests—an operation in the performance of which most men experience 
peculiar pleasure, 

‘Well, in due time the Lord Mayor commenced a list of toasts, and the 
speeches, cheers, and glees which succecded were so enlivening and appro- 
priate, that they seemed to impart universal delight. 

But it happened that at that particular period of British ‘history the 
ministers of the crown were extremely uny with the party to which 
their immediate official predecessors iged—a fact which is of so 
striking and extmondinary a character, that it becomes highly correct to 
record it here. They were remarkably unpopular with that particular 
party ; but as it was usual on such occasions for the ministers of the crown 
to be invited, all who happened at the time to be in London, notwith- 
standing their extreme unpopularity, came, and, moreover, the health of 
those ministers of the crown was placed on the list of toasts. 

Now, Valentine knew something of the power of party spirit, He knew 
that principle and honour were perpetually sacrificed at its shrine. In his 
own native town he had wi it rising upon the ruins of friendship 
and affection ; and had found it in the metropolis to be equally powerly) 
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tind equally pernicious. The little experience he had had of its effects had 
Bence, eeprd a = the conviction of ball i Siete suiciently 
powerful to subvert almost every generous feelin; which men are 
actuated; but he wondered if it were possible for Ss development to be 
induced there, where so many of the first men of the age—men distinguished 
for weaith, probity, and wisdom—had assembled, and where joy and good- 
scligetste sence 2 be tae ascendant. Thai ‘4 

fe looked round ; they all appeared happy. ‘The sions were 
subdued. Envy, haired, malice’ and all nictuitabieness accel, fr the 
time being, by common consent, to be extinguished. They had assembled 
for no patty purpose, but with a view to the cultivation of those feelings 
which impart a zest to life, and which bind man to man. Every heart 
seemed open—every hand seemed ready to give and to receive the warm 
pressure of friendship, It appeared to be 2 moment peculiarly adapted for 
the reconciliation of friends who had become enemies : their hearts seemed 
So ardent—their feelings so pure. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, Valentine determined, for his own 
satisfaction, om trying the experiment. He inclined to the opinion that 
the slightest manifestation of party-spirit would, at such a time, be treated 
‘as so great an indignity, that it would instantly be drowned in enthusiastic 
cheers, in which men of all parties would readily join ; but, in order to 
test the soundness of this opinion, he resolved, nevertheless, when the 
time came, to manifest some slight disapprobation, just sufficient to make 
‘it understood, and no more, 

Accordingly, when in due course the Lord Mayor rose, with the view of 
proposing the health of the ministers, Valentine, the very moment their 
names were announced, sent a sound slong the table, which amounted to 
no more than a murmuring buzz. In an instant the Demon of Party 
arose, That sound, slight as it was, was hailed as the signal for con- 
fusion. Every countenance changed as if by magic. They of the minis- 
terial party applauded with unparalleled vekemence, white they of the 
opposition hissed and groaned like tortured fiends. 

‘he Lord Mayor knit his brows and pursed his lips, and looked verv 
indignant. His exertions to restore order were desperate, but ineffectual. 
Tn vain he denounced it as an i ilar proceeding. Innumerable were 
his efforts to convince them of ar being ‘one of which he did not, and 
could not, approve. The opposition would not hear him, The party 
tocsin had been sounded, and it proved the knell of peaee. They who 
a moment before seemed so happy and so joyous, were now in fierce 
contention, their bosoms swelling with party spite. 

At length, however, the action of the mayor was so extremely energetic 
that it produced an effect which enabled him to make a few additiona} 
ebservations, which were really very just and very much to the purpose 3 
‘but the moment the premier wee wth his colleagues, with a view to the 
simple acknowledgment of the toast, the frantic sounds which assailed 
them were comparable only with those which Valentine had heard in 
the House of Commons. Had the ministers been fiends, the se 
conld not have expressed a greater amount of indignation ; had ey been 
gps the ministerialists could not with greater enthusiasm have 


They, nevertheless, still kept their ground, and that with just as much 
calmness as if they had been used to it.The premier slightly smiled at bis 
colleagues, and his colleagues smiled slightly at him. This seemed to 
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enrage the opposition still more ; but the louder they manifested theit 
et om the oxo py ers the sentim pants fhe minis- 
terialists expressed, jin rose, e ition 
dorm t.groun even et im when Une Johny Joong thet most 
atrocious, started up, and cried, “Shame 1” with an expression of indigna- 
tion which nothing else could match, 

Valentine, however, immediately drew him down, and begged of him 
earnestly not to interfere; but Uncle John could not endure it, ‘The 
ingrates !" he cried, ‘thus to groan at head-quarters after having been 
awelled out as they have been, and that with all the delicacies of life! It's 
really monstrous 1” 

“ft ig, it is, [know it is,” said Valentine, but don't interfere. 

‘Uncle John shook his head very fiercely; he was very indignant; and 
the Lord Mayor said something which could not be heard, but which 
appeared to be generally undersivod to be very severe, for it had the effect 
of somewhat subduing the most noisy ; but the moment the premier opened 
his lips to address them, the opposition recommenced operations, and the 
cont between them and the ministerialists became far more desperate 

an ever, 

“Silence 1 You wretches!" exclaimed Uncle John. 

“Uncle, uncle ” cried Valentine, pulling hm down ; ‘they'll take 
for one of the opposition !”-——** Let them !” returned Uncle John. “Let 
them take me for one of the opposition ; I am one of the opposition ; but 
Td som to oppose men in this cowardly way.” 

‘The Lord Mayor again rose, and, with most indignant emphasis, said,— 
“Really "bat as this was all the opposition suffered him to say, be at 
‘once resumed his seat with a look strongly indicative of anger. 

Tt became quite impossibie, now, for Uncle John to remain quiet. He 
Kept fidgeting about, grinding his teeth, and biting his lips, and exclaim- 
ing, as he clenched bis fists, “Oh ! I should like to be at some of them, 
dearly 1” Tie put it to those around him, whether it were not most dis- 
graceful, and their affirmative replies made him infinitely worse. Had 
they wisely dissented, they might have calmed him, at least in so far as tu 
induce him to argue the point; but as the case stood, Valentine foun’. it 
impossible to restrain him, 

“Tf,” said the premier, with really admirable coolness and self-posses- 
sion, taking advantage of a temporary Inll ; #if the gentlemen will only 
De silent for owe moment——" No! They would not be for one moment 
silent ; they rccommenced groaning like furies, and this, of course, again 
induced thunders of applause, 

“* Where are these groaners?" thought Valentine. He could hear them 
distinctly enough, but couldn’t see them, ** Are they all ventsiloquists?”” 

His attention wns at this moment directed to an elderly individual, 
whose mouth was apparently closed. He watched him narrowly. He was 
straining at something. His face was remarkably red, and while his eyes 
appeared to be in the act of starting from their sockets, he was obviously 
perspiring with infinite freedom. Could he be a groaner? He was! He 
was then hard at work : no man could have been more zealous, although 
he kept his eyes fixed with surpassing firmness upon the table as if watching 
the evolutions of some very minute natural curiosity, and apparently 
Roticing ao other thing. 

Shame !” cried Valentine, throwing his voice dexterously behind this 
indefatigable person, who turned sharply round, being duly apprebensive 
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Of detection ; bat as, contrary to his hvely anticipatioms, he saw no one 
there, he very wisely retumed to his mteresting task, which really seemed 


to afford hum unspeakable pleasure. 
““T see you,” said Valentine, his voice again just behind the 
individual in question, and again he round with an expiesnion of 


yatense interest ; but as of course he could see no one near him, he appeared 
to regard xt as by far the most astonishing circumstance that ever occurred 
to him dunng the whole course of his Ife. "I see you!” repented Valen- 
tine, which was really the fact : he saw him 1m a state of amazement the 
most remarkable he ever beheld. The indtvidual seemed not to know st 
all what to make of it, He felt that surely he could not be mistaken : he 
had heard some one speak, and surely he was at that moment under no 
direct or direct supernatural influence !—and yet, where was the man 
who had addressed him? This was a mystery whuch he had by no means 
the ability to solve, but xt had the eflict of inducing him to be silent, 
although the groanmg im other quarter was as fierce as before. 

The opposition, however, weie not alone to be blamed. The minis 
tertalists themselves were Inghly culpable. Had they left the goaning 
people to parsue that great course, which appeared to mspire them with 80 
muck delight, unmolested ; had they been content with giving, at the 
commencement, three rounds of enthusiastic cheers, and then leaving the 

roaners to themselves, the confusion mught thus have been avoided. But 
this they would not do. They would have a battle. They seemed to be 
prompted by some essentially cabalisic principle to beat them. They 
‘would make more noise , and they did make more nose: they made ten 
times more nowe than the groaners It was they who would not let the 

remier speak : it was they who drowned the voice of the Lord Mayor, 

rhe groaners could never have stopped the speeches themselves, and of 
‘this the mimstenahsts appeared to be conscious, for they lent them 
throughout their most poweimul aid. 

Tt 1 a fact, which may m all probability be held to be evtiaordinary, 
that the slightest sound of disapprobation, if persevered 1n, 1s sufficient to 
create in an assembly, however honourable and enlightened, universal 
cunfusion ; but there is yet another fact, which 1$ not perhaps quite so 
extraordinary, which 13 thix—that constant straming, to state it shortly, 
‘ull im fainess of time produce exhaustion, and the moment a practical 
illustration of that fact was m this pirtcular instance afforded, the Lord 
Mayor, who was © manly and rather a bandvome indivdoal, again, rows 
and sard, ve tly and very » that “he and the shen 
ipad not been treated as they peated epee 

“Of course not!” exclaimed Uncle John, who very senously thought, 
that as everything had been provided ina style the most delwate and the 
‘most sumptuous, such treatment was monstrous in the cxtreme 

‘The Lord Mayor sad no more : he resumed his seat with digmty, but 
sll with an expression of noble mdignation, and that cxpression was hailed 
with loud cheers, but the moment the prenuer—who with his colleagues 
sell manfully mamtamed hus position—reopened his lips, the opposition, 
who felt themselyes bound to produce the next harmony, favoured the 
company with a little more groaning. ‘Ihe mumstenmbsts agan knew 
their cue, and they again set to work as one man, and did really succeed in 
the production of the greatest amount of noise that ever issued from a 
corresponding number of human throats Nor were they content with 
yocal music. By no means, They beat the tables with al the energy of 
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young drummers, while Uncle John was stning that at which he was 
aitting with the force of a Cyclops 

‘The glasses danced with pecuhar anmmaton, and seemed resolved to 
shake out the wine that was un them with all possible effect 

The Lord Mayor now appeared to be somewhat more tranquil It 
seemed to have forably strach him that it was perfectly useless to manufest 
anger There the belligerents were some were hissing, some were 
groaning, some were shouting, and some were laughing, while others were 
indignantly hdgeting about and ng what they ht of the matter 
Oat the whole It was impossible, therefore, for lordsap so do-any 
good by bein He could not by such means quell the not 
beemed to feel this forcibly, and hence, quite conscious of having done all 
he had the power to do, he wisely made up his mind that at was a duty 
incumbent upon hum as a magistrie, to endure it all with the most perfect 
resignation 

‘The premier stood hke a smiling statee He was anxious to have it 
distinctly understood, that if they considered him to be the man to sit 
down before he had said what he had to say, they were dreadfully mistaken 
He therefore stood as firm ay a rock, and continued thus to stand until the 
myyority of those who were engaged’ in the conflict displayed unequivocal 
symptoms of exhaustion when, taking advantage of that interesting mo 
ment, he managed to say somethmg which appeared to have some slight 
reference to the army and navy, and 1s seat boldly and instan- 
tancously, amidst a prodigious burst, composed of hisses, cheers, and 

This, however, in a very few mmutes subsided, and the glorious conflict 
was over ‘The opposition party themselves on having produced st, 
and the ministenalsts, with prile, felt that they had had the best of 
it, on the whole ‘The Lord Mayor expressed his sentiments on the subject 
to those around him, and those around him expressed thetrs, with due 
eloquence and point mn fact, every man present--not excluding the pro 
fessionil individuals in the orchestra—was on this subject warmly contn 
buting to the universal buzz, which for a long time pervaded the hall 

Valentine was really very much annoyed at having tried the expenment 
He reflected that he ought to have known that party spint was sure to 
develop itself whenever an opportun:ty arose , it mattered not whethent 
were in the senate, the banqueting-hall, or the church He was, therefore 
by no means contcut, for aithough he was perfectly conscious that they 
who had permitted themselses to be so powerfully influenced by party 
feclings at such a time, and on such an occasion, ought to blush , he felt, 
nevertheless, that he hid awakened those feelings, that—although st had 
all been accomplished by a murmur—he had converted a joyous, happy 
mene into one of maituious confusion 

Ihe mischief, however, had been done, and as he thought that st was 
therefore extremely rmpolie to yex himself any more about the matte: 
then, he tamed, with the Mew of diverung the current of hus thoughts to 
some more agreetble subject, and found Uncle John fast asleep * Ne had 
been beating the table with so mach energy, and shouting—Order! silence! 
and shame '—with such extraordinary zeal, that he had become quite 
exhausted , and there he sat nodding with folded arms, while his soul was 
sealed to the consciousness of care, and his lips pouted perfect contentment. 

“Uncle! said Valentine, shaking the sleeper, who murmured and 
nod lcd, and went to sleep agua * Uncle'” he contmued, “do you 
now where you are?” 
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"The sleeper was unable at that precise moment to tell whether he really 
aid or not, but he opened his eyes in order to satisfy himself on the subject, 
and then said, “ Why, bless me! I’d no idea that I was asleep—not the 
slightest! I hope no one noticed it. Dex me! it's highly incorrect ; 
‘very wrong—very wrong. But I’m all right now—as wide awake as I was 
in the morning. Weil ! they have it, I'see: you have had no more 
disturbance? 

“No,” replied Valentine ; “but look at the people, how dull they all 
are! The Lord Mayor has been labouring very hard to restore them to 
good humour, but without any sensible effect. They have made up their 
minds now not to be »” And this really appeared to be the case, 
They seemed to be dissatisfied with everything. Toasts were proposed, 
and speeches were made; but neither speeches nor toasts could reinspire 
them. 

OF course, the Lord Mayor could not, under these circumstances, feel 
very happy. He did all of which he was capable with a view to the resto- 
Taton of thote harmonious feelings which existed before the disturbance 
commenced ; but as he failed in this—signally failed—he left the chair as 
soon as he could with due regard unto his dignity, and before twelve o'clock 
every guest had departed. 

The matter was, however, by no means allowed to rest here. The effects 
of the disturbance were terrific |—it induced a paper war of the most dlespe- 
rate character—a war which raged with unparalleled fierceness for weel 
;fhe opposition joumals hailed Yt as an indisputable proof of the unpopa, 
larity of those ministers whom they had with great acuteness discovered to 
be totally unfit to rule the destinies of this mighty empire. 

‘While the opposition journalists were engaged in the manufacture of phi- 
ippics they on ihe ministerial side were conteading, with extraordinary foree 
and ingenuity, that the disturbance in question, instead of being, as pre- 
tended, a striking proof of the unpopularity of the ministers, in reality proved 
that they never were so popular, seeing that whereas it all originated with 
a disappointed alderman who had under his surveillance just forty indi- 
viduals about twenty years of age, from whom the whole of the groaning 
proceeded, it would not have been worth any disappointed alderman’s 
while to have organized those groaning individuals if the popularity of the 
sumnisters had been on the wane, or if it had not infact been increasing. 

o 
r 








And this was held to be an extremely strong angument—one which 
Jately carried conviction on the face of it ; and as the opposition jou 
in their presumptuous efforts to answer it, tried desperately to shake it to 
its base, it was again and again repeated with additional tropes ; and here- 
‘upon the fierce joumalist fll foul of each other. 

The ministeralists commenced the attack; they undertook to prove, 
with mmathematical precision, that they of the opposition were blackguanls 

‘opposition journalists, being equally chivalrous, assumed to th 
selves the province of reducing to a dead certainty, that they on the mini 
terial side were natural fools. And st to say, they both eventually 
succeeded to their own entire satisfaction, but—which is stil] more strange 
they were utterly unable to obtain acknowledgments of success from, 
each other !-hence, at the happy termination of the struggle, they ostensibly 
hela ue ame iews on the subject as those which they held when the 
struggle began. 

,From this struggle Valentine certainly did derive much amusement, and 
‘when be had explained to Uncle John that the whole affair originated with 
rs 
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‘his own slight murmuring buzz, that —albeit he very properly 
condemned the thing at first—viewed the progress of the battle wale feelings 


it. Morning after moming, and evening, did 

ied te ‘various modes of attack snd defence; bats he langhed. 

heartily and constantly at the arguments based ‘spon arguments that were 

themselves based upon nothing, the contest failed to increase his admiration 

of that sncompromising zeal whi ‘which forms so peculiarly the characteristi 
of the fourth estate of 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Valentine recovers the kighly-valued Card, and eds with Uncle bo 
the Exkibition of Fat Che ae 


Aungtt Uncle John had come to London expressly to go at once to head~ 
quarters, with a view to the discovery of Goodman, he was in town more 

than a month before he managed to find time to take even the preliminary 
step, He had formed highly taudable resolutions every evening, with a 





Species of regularity which was realy of itself striking ; but every mora 
with Sorespondg ope larity, there had ities ah options sutichently 
Dowerfl te set these laudable resolutions at defiance. -*I never saw suc 


E place es thls Lente,” he wena vlecree j “apon my life T don’t appear 
to have time to do a thing ; I keep going on on in a perpetual state of 
fever, driving here, there, and everywhere, racing and chasing, end ad bobbing 
in and out, and really seem to do nothing after T can’t understs 

I'e a mystery to me. ‘he place seems to have been designed expressly ia 
order ta worry men to death." And it really is an absolute fact that 
he did feel occasionally very much confused—nay, it would sometimes 
happen that a temporary derangement of his intellects would develop 
itsel{—and hence it will not be deemed extraordinary that every day 
alter dinner he shoul fall fast asleep with his highly-prized meerschatas in 

is mout 

Now, as it is not very generally known, it cannot be very incorrect 
to observe that Uncle John was one of those remarkable men who in- 
variably make a dead stop in the street when they have anything striking to 
communicate, to look at, or to leam, This practice at first annoyed 
Valentine exceedingly, for although his uncle never stopped dead in the 
road, but flew hastily aver every crossing, whether carriages were or were 
not within view; he would frequently do so in the midst of « mortal 
stream, when they who happened to be behind could not avoid running 
forcibly against him. Sometimes a butcher's boy would poke his hat off 
with his tray, and then a heavily laden porter would send him sees 
a dozen yards or $0, and then = carpenter, Shouting politely “by’r 
would cut a piece out of his coat with the end of a saw which lavaratly 
disdaing to be wholly smothered in a basket ; but even these results failed 
to cure him of the practice ; he would adhere to it in spite of them ; but 
certainly the most remarkable stop be ever made was precisely at the 
‘bottom of Holborn-hill. 

“Now there's a place!" said he on that memorable occasion. “Did 
you ever? How people can breathe in such holes puzzles me! Let’s go 
and have a look at them ; come, I dare he poe creteres ae al tf 
deop—pale, emaciated, spiritless, and Shall we go?” 
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“Oh! wath all my heart,” sud Valentine ; and they entered the hole, 
which bore the semblance of a great commeicial alley, the ancient houses 
on either side of which seemed as if they had been striving, fora century at 
Teast, to lean aganst ther neighbours for support, and had still a 
trembling hope of accom; that object before their tottering frames 
had quite crumbled into dust Instead of being spintless and wretched, 
however, the mhabitants were all hfe ond yollty~langhang, smging, 
joking, and chatting us gaily as if they had been m the Elysian Fields, 
Some were vending old peck some fed fish, and some tenth or eleventh- 
hand garments, but the real anstocracy of the place wee those who 
exhibited an mfimte vanety of handkerchiefs pmned upon sticks, and 50 
arranged that each windowless shop formed a most attractive picture Into 
these shops, from time to ‘ime, sundry young gentlemen darted, and taking 
off their hats, a5 became them, produced from the interior in some cases 
three and in some half dozen bandanas, which they seemed to have been 
fortunate enough to pick up just before 

“Can't I sell you one to day?” sad a blach-eyed Jewess, with tightls 
twisted rmglets “I should like to deol with you,” she pac ed 
addresuing Uncle John, with a heart winnmg smile 

“They don't «ppear to be new,” observed that unsophisticated gentleman, 

‘The Jewess turned her black eyes full upon him, and seemed im an 
instant to have read the whole history of the man ‘*T think we can do a 
hittle business together,” she observed “Just step msde here ‘There's 
no harm done, you know I have something parncular to show you ” 

Vacs Joi looked at Valentine as of he did not understand it exactly; 
‘but as Valentine, who did understand it, smiled, Uncle John at once 
followed the fascmating Jewess, who proceeded at once to a diawei, and. 
producmg a bundle, said, “Now, I've something here that'll du your eyes 
‘a world of to look at” 

‘The bundle was opened, and the first thmg which struck Uncle John 
was the handkerchief he lost m Cherpside while looking at the Word 
Mayor's prgeant Why,” said he, “what's this? Why, that’s mine 1” 

“That's what every gentleman says when he sees a hankecher at all ke 
his'n,” rephed the Jewess 

«But how did you came by at?” inquired Uncle John 

“Oh, 1 took at in the regular way of business, of course ” 

“* But it’s mano,” exclaimed Uncle John 

“Now what a mistake that ss, when it’s mine,” said Let Shige “Bat 
how do you know it ever did belong to you? Do you think they never 
make two hankechers alike?” 

“7° soon convince you , mine are all marked,” said Uncle John ; and 
while he looked at each comer with very great minutencss, the Jewess 
smiled, and eventually asked him if he were satisfied 

“No, I am not,” said he, “I am not by any means Althongh I 
can’t find the matk, 1 still bebeve it to Le mme” And as he looked 
round, it absolutely struck him that the whole of those handkerchefs 
which then met his view had been stolen ‘—an extraordinary idea, which 
made him so indignant, that he prepared to leave the shop 
n ised cones hater deal for all that,” said the Jewess ‘‘ Here, take it 

for three and 51x, and say you've got a mn” 

Sh esr ays Face 

Well, here take xt for three,” sad the Jewess, “and I shan't get o 
hs’penay by you.” 
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Uncle John looked remarkably fierce, and said very severely, “It’s my 
firm belief that these things you have here were Bot honestly come by,” 
and having pointedly delivered himself to this effect, he tured his back 
‘upon the Jewess, who was laaghing very loudly, and quitted the shop. 
“"It is really my opinion,” he continued, addressing Valentine, “that 
whole of those things have been stolen.” 

““Why, of course. That is well understood.” 

“Indeed !” cried Uncle John; and as he stopped short to wonder that 
things which were well understood to have been stolen should be un- 
‘plushingly exposed in open day, the attention of Valentine was fixed apon a 
jacket which hung at an old-clothes shop opposite. ‘*It must be the same,” 
‘thought he, “surely !—but then, there’s no chance of the card being in it.”” 

‘Any think in ma vay to-day?” said a Jew who had been watching his 
countenance. “* Any think to puy or to shell?” 

‘* Let me look at that jacket,” said Valentine. 

“What are you about ?” cried Uncle John. 

“1 merely wish to see that jacket.” 

What, are you going to set up on your own account, Val, as a 
barber?” 

Uncle John smiled and felt much amused ; but Valentine smiled not at 
all: he took the jacket with great eagemess from the hands of the Jew, 
and searched the’ pockets. were empty! His hopes were 
Blasted, He searched them again, and again; and at length for 
hole! He revived. The card might have worked its way through it. He 
extended his search zealously between the striped material and the lining, 
and cventually in the corner he felt bao | lydoubled up. Hedrewit 
forth : it was the card of him whom he rescued |—the father of her in 
whom his dearest hopes had been centred. He saw the name of Raven 
distinctly : he could also make out the greater of the address, At that 
moment how pure was his happiness! He felt so delighted, so joyous | 
Uncle John looked amazed, and the Jew, whose first im ion was 
that the card was at the very least a fifty-pound note, looked quite as 
much amazed as Uncle John. ‘* What is the price of this jacket ?”” 
inquired Valentine. 

“Vy,” said the Jew, ‘it shan’t be tear at a crown. The card sheem to 
‘pe vorth arl the moncesh.”” 

“*Y want but the card,” said Valentine, giving the stm demanded, 
“PM make you a present of the jacket.” 

“Nothing elsh in ma vay?” said the Jew, who felt very much dise 
satisfied with himself for having asked so small a sum. 

“No, nothing,” replied Valentine. ‘‘ Nothing,” and he hurried his 
uncle out of the lane as soon as possible. 

“Now, what's all this—what’s all this business?” demanded Uncie 
John, having made a dead stop at the corner. 

“Tam happy,” cried V: “quite happy," and he minutely 
explained the circumstances connected with the much-valued card. 

“* Well, and what do you want to see the girl again for?” inquired Uncle 
John. ‘* You cam do nothing more for her now.”” 

“*Bat she wighed me to call,” observed Valentine; “and so did her 
father, and therefore, I must, as a matter af mere courtesy.” 

“ Courtesy | Fiddlesticks !” rejoined Uncle John. “It’s my opinion 
that you'd not be so anxious if it were but a matter of mere courtesy. Did 


you ever see the girl before ?”"—-—“‘ No, never |” 
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‘Then it's my firm belief that you had better not see her aga. You'll 
duly minke a {00 of youll. { dart live thee comantic affairs—they 
never come to any good. It was all very well for you to save a fellow- 
creature. I admire your spirit and your motive ; but, take my advice, and 
don't go.”—“ Bat she is so sweet a girl,” said Valentine. 

“« Sweet ! pooh ! so they are all: Inever heard of a gitl being saved 
who was not. Besides, how do you know who she is, or what she is? 
that’s the point.”-—~“' I don’t know—of course I can’t tell. I am hence 
the more anxious to ascertain.” 

“Well I know how it will be—I sec it all plain enough. But you 
can't go to-day, that’s quite clear.”"-——“' But, why can I not?” 

“What! have you forgotten that this is the last day of the cattle 
show? I wouldn’t miss that for fifty pounds.”” 

«Bat it surely is not necessary for me to go with you?” 

How do you think it possible for me to find my way about in this wil- 
derness alone? Besides, I may be run over. A thousand things may 
occur, How can you or I, or anybody, tell what may happen?” 

Of course Valentine could not pretend to any knowledge of what might 
occur: but he nevertheless wi ‘the fat cattle were drowned in the 
Dead Sea, He had, however, one great consolation—he had recovered 
the card; and as they rode towards the place at which the cattle were 
exhibited, he felt twenty times to ascertain if it were secure, and eventually 
determined to wait, with ali the patience at his command, till the following 
moring. 

Now,” said vege [ae on arriving at the place of exhibition, ‘I 
expect to have a treat, Val,—a glorious treat !” and having entered, they 
found the place crowded with all sorts of people, from noblemen down to 
butcher's boys, 

To the pigs on the left Uncle John first directed his attention, He 
was a great judge of pigs, and there lay the poor animals, grunting and 
snoring, panting and squeaking, while the connoisseurs around were 
engaged in the pleasing occupation of slapping their haunches and Pinching 
and twisting their tails, with the ostensible view of ascertaining how much 
noise it was possible for them to make. They had, of cuurse, been made 
so fat that their ability to stand was out of the question altogether ; 
yet, although they were all in the finest state of corpulency, they looked 
a8 uncomfortable as pigs could look by any conceivable possibility. 

“Now, there's a pig for you!” observed Uncle John, as he po' 
a black lump of flesh which appeared to be particularly unhappy. 
pig weighs—now, what shall I say ?—it weighs above ty seore +” 

“You're wrong!” cried Valentine, throwing his voice towards the 
head of the pig ; “I'll bet you a bottle of wine I don’t weigh above forty !"” 

‘Unele John pursed his lips and knit his brows ; he then Jooked st the 
pigs head in a very straightforward manner, then cocked his hat on one 
side and scratched his own head with freedom, and felt altogether in a 
confused state of ming, until he turned towards Valentine, who happened 
to be smiling, when he saw in the twinkling of an eye what it was, and 
ovied, lifting his stick, ‘* You young dog? There! if 1 didn't think that 
pig spoke, I’m not here! “What a fool!” he continued, laughing. 
‘Phe idea of a pig offering to bet a bottle of wine he didn’t weigh forty 
score!” and again Uncle John burst out very merrily, until at length, 
screwing his countenance to = very solemn pitch, he gravely added, ‘But 
the weighs filty score for all that.” 
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Well, they now left the pigs, and went at once to the other side, 
‘where the first-class oxen were arranged, with backs as broad as those of 
full-sized elephants, and withal so remarkably fiat, that had they happened 
to have rolled mpon those backs, they would have stood no more chance of 
getting up again, without mortal aid, than a turtle on being piaced in a 
Corresponding predicament. 

‘What is the use,” inquired Valentine, ‘‘of fattening these creatures 
up to such an extent?”——‘tThe use!” cried Uncle John,—" the use! 

y, the use of it is to see how fat they can be made.” 

“But what is the use of seeing how fat they can be made?” 

“Why, of course, to ascertain which kind of cattle will fatten, and 
Men be Ae a ‘ti oad ; 

“*Te that the only good accomplished ?”=—‘' The good!” ex. 
aimed Uncle Jom. “« Ts not that 2 What would be the use of 
throwing away a lot of fodder upon cattle that won’t fatten at all?” 

“There is,” said Valentine, as gravely as possible, ‘2 society in this 
wilderness, 2s you are pleased to term it, for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. Now the officers of that society, I think, ought to take special 
cognizance of this exhibition ; for in my view there cannot be a species of 
cruelty more refined than that of fattening animals up to a state in which 
they are compelled to gasp at least a hundred and twenty times 
minute. Just notice those poor distressed creatures, how they pant! Can 
any man believe that they are notin great pain? Suppose, for instance 
that you and I were in the power of graziers who felt disposed to experi. 
mentalize upon us ; what a sweet state of mind we shoul be in if they 
succeeded in making us in proportion as fat as those beasts.” 

“The grazier who could succeed, Val, in making you fat, would deserve 
agold medal. But we are men, and they are beasts ; that makes all the 
difference. The cases are therefore not as.” 

‘Valentine did not suppose that they were ; but he conceived that Uncle 
John might have been brought to explain more distinctly why beasts were 
thus fattened to an extent which rendered their existence a burden; and 
hence, follawing the example of Uncle fom with the pig, adhered firmly 
to his first position, that the Society for the Preventiot of Cruelty to 
Animals was bound to interfere. 

Now it really was interesting to observe how the farmers and the 
Dutchers felt the various popular parts of the animals as they stood 
but more interesting still was it to notice how the far more fashionably. 
dressed individuals, having stolen a few lessons from the butchers and 
the farmers, felt precisely the same ports of those animals, and looked 
quite as learned as the butchers and the farmers themselves. One 
individual, on external pink of the purest water, made himself par- 
ticularly conspicuous in this way; first performing the operation of 
nipping the animals, and then giving bis judgment upon each to two 

ies, who were of his party, with infinite eloquence and point Valen- 
tine was highly amused by this exquisite pretender: he felt his proceed- 
‘ings to be ridiculous in the extreme, and therefore watched him 
narrowly until he reached the ox which had gained the first pri and 
which he began to feel, of corse, with consummate dexterity. 

“Now, don’t pinch !” cried Valentine, throwing his voice towards the 
mouth of the ox, whic if to complete the illusion, at that moment, 
tumed his bead round, 's of #0 use!—you don't understand it!” 

‘The exquisite started back greatly confused, while the ladies were exces- 
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sively alarmed at the announcement.“ Well, dang my boottons 1” eried 
a countryman, ‘if ever I heerd tell o the like o” that 1” 

“It is very extraordinary,” suggested the exquisite. 

“Stromary 1 I never come across such a thing afore in all my boom 
days. That's woot he goot the prize for, dang me, I shoodn’t wonder, 
Tt be bound to say—no doot.” 

‘Uncle John could keep silent no longer, He burst into a roar, which so 
powerfully convuised him, that he felt himself bound to hold on by the 
tail of the next ox. This seemed to awaken the suspicions of the pink, 
He could not, it is true, understand it exactly; but he was satisfied that 
the animal had spoken by no means. His courage therefore returned, and 
being positively brave, he placed his hand upon the animal again, “Don’t ! 
there's a good fellow !—pray, don't !” said Valentine, throwing his voice 
as before.‘ You've no iden how sore I am round about the tail.” 

And this doubtless was precisely what the animal would have said, could 
it in reality have spoken ; for as he had been at the exhibition some days, 
his most popular points—those points which tme judges invariably assail— 
snust have been extremely tender ; but whether these were the words which 
the animal would ia such an event have uttered, or not, it is perfectly cex- 
tain that they hac the effect not only of inducing the site 0 withdraw 
Ris hand on the instant, but of inspiring those around him with wonder. 

“ Here, Bill!” cried a butcher, addressing bis friend, ** paps this ain't 
arum start 1 Sen I may live, if this hox carn’t talk reg'lar.” 

“Do vot?” cried the gentleman to whom this important communication 
had been addressed, 

“Vy, tall like a brick, and as reg’lar as a Christian,” 

“ Yes—over !” said his friend, with an expression of incredulity, 

“« But I tell yer I heered him—so there camn’t be no mistake.” 

“*Vot { do you mean for to think that you'l! gammon me into that ere?” 

“Vell, arks these ere genelmen !—don't believe me arout you like !— 
they all heered him.” And the butcher ded to accutnulate such 
coliateral evidence as he felt must establish the thing to the entire satis» 
faction of his incredulous friend ; but as Uncle John still roared with 
Jaughter, and kept holding on by the tail of the next ox with such firmness 
that the animal must have supposed his design was to pull out that orna- 
ment by the root, it was deemed right by Valentine—just os the butcher 
‘was eloquently entering into the details of the affair—to leave the interest- 
ing group to solve that which of course was regarded ns a mystery by all. 

it was, however, by no means the work of a moment to release the ox’s 
tail from the grasp of Uncle Jobn. The poor animal stood the tugging 
with really exemplary patience ; and being too fat to kick, looked round 
simply, as if anxious for a brief explanation of the circumstances connected 
therewith ; but he clearly must have felt that if an assault of such a char- 
acter had been made before he was fattened, the assailant would have had 
his reward, 

By dint of great exertion on the part of Valentine, however, Uncle John 
‘was eventually severed from the tail; but before they had reached the 
place in which the sixth and seventh classes were exhibited, loud cries of 
“A bull! a bull! a bull broke loose !* were heard, and an awful rush 
was made towards the pigs. Some terror-stricken gentlemen leaped with 
due agility upon the broad fiat backs of the cattle, others mounted the 
frames near the horns of the beasts, which those beasts were by no means 
inclined to submit to, and hence used the weapons with which Nature had 
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provided them with no inconsiderable force and effect; but by far the 
{greater portion of the alarmed connoissenrs rushed with all discreet haste 
towards the entrance, with countenances strongly expressive of the most 
Yfvely apprehension, ‘while the females were screaming, and the male 
alarmists Shouting“ A pole-axe | poleaxe there I Let him be killed? 

‘As soon as the place from which the terrorists had «o unceremoniously 
decamped became clear, Uncle John, who had slipped wath much deaterity 
bebind an ox, followed Valentine in, and beyond all dispute there was a 
short-horned heifer endeavouring with all the zeal and ingenuity of which 
she was capable to slip the halter over her head, having evidently been 
pinched until her popular points had become so sore that she made up her 
jnind to endure it no longer. But Uncle John and Valentine having ascer- 
tained that it was time to start, they both left the exhibition highly pleased 
with the varied entertainment it had afforded. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
The mutual Recognition, and the P wtcoimoad polite Invitation, and the 
mer, 


Ir may, ax a general proposition, be stated that men spend their most 
miserable hours in bed, when they are anxious to go to sleep and cannot, 
‘They turn and turn, and with every turn thoughts of a most uncomfortable 
character are engendered ; yet although they pray heartily and fervently 
for the moming, their heads really seem to be sealed to their pillows when 
that which they prayed for arrives. Such, however, was not the case with 
Valentine, It is true he turned over and over continually throughout the 
night ut his thoughts were of the most pleasing character, being of her 
whom he felt that le loved : it is also trae that he wished for the morning 
Dut when it arrived, instead of finding him apparently sealed to the pillow, 
it found him knocking violently at Uncle John's door, and exerting all the 
yowers ‘of persuasion at his command to induce him to get up at once. 

le really marvelled that men should lie in bed so long. It was then eight 
o'clock, and although his own time had been heretofore nine, it then struck 
him as extraordinary that it had not been seven, and having eventually 
extorted a promise from Uncle John that he would rise on the instant, he 
yetumed to his own ruom to dress. 

Now, it has been said that all is vanity ; and if vanity be thus contra- 
distinguished from pride—that whereas pride prompts us to esteem ourselves 
highly, vanity stinmlates us to win the esteem of others—it is quite clear 
that Vanity is not a bad Fassion, uot the contrary, one which ought 
fondly to be cherished. But it has also been said, and that too by an 
‘ancient philosopher, that man is too proud to be vain, and if he be, it is 
abundantly manifest that vanity is not quite so 2a thing; bet assam. 
ing this to be wrong ; that is to say, ing Shat ane are 18 reality vain, 
and that vain men ate even in the abstract wicked, it still appears to be 

jwite consistent with reason to contend that if there be a time at which the 
evelopment of vanity is venial, it is that at which men are about to see 
those whom they love, and by whom they therefore hope to be loved in 
return, They are thea the most anxious to win the esteem of others; and 
if this be the true definition of vanity, it follows that Valentine himself 
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‘was most vain on the morning in tc He was never so Jong dressing 
Petore. He was, indeed, so extremely particular, hat he even sstonished 
himself; but eventually, conceiving that Uncle John must be out of 
Patience, he gave a last long lingering look at the glass, and went down 
jato the parlour. Uncle John was not there. He, too, must have been 
more than usually particular that morning, for in general he was dressed 
and down in Jess than five minutes. Well, Valentine waited ; he waited 
ten minutes, and thought that sufficiently horrible ; but when he had waited 
a quaster of an hour, he darted at once mp to Uncle John’s raom, and 
Knocked as if the house had been in flames. 

“Ay, ay,” cried Uncle John, whom the knocking had awakened from a 
dream which had reference to some astonishing turnips which he had seen 
at the show the day before, and immediately after he had said “Ay, ay,” 
he gave a very long, drowsy yawn, 

“What, are you not up yet?” cried Valentine. 

Uncle fohn ‘instantly rolled out of bed, and cried, “Up! yes, of 
course!” ‘which, of course, was the fact. ‘* I'll be down in five minutes,” 
he added, with truly remarkable presence of mind, and within the five 
minutes he was down. ‘What a time you have been!” observed 
‘Valentine, seating himself xt the table. 

“Pve been dreaming,” retummed Uncle John, ‘of those turnips. I 
thought that you undertook to swallow one six-and-thirty inches in circum. 
ference whole.” ——“ And did I do it?” 

“To the astonishment of all beholders, it slipped clean down like a pill.” 

“<I must have appeared that T possesed a most extraordinary gealow 
but do yor think of going out this morning at all?” 

“Why no, my boy, really I don’t think I can. ‘This racing about day 
after day knocks me up altogether.” 

“Then [ll return as soon as possible. I shall not be gone long.” 

“Gone? Why, where are you going 2” 

“To call on those ons I named to Lieenaiin Don't you 
remember?” Uncle Jobn, it was clear, had forgotten all about it; but 
he now recollected the circumstance, and shook his head gravely, ‘T 
know,” said he, ‘that if I endeavour to persuade yor to keep away from 
that girl, you will be the more anxious to go; that is perfectly clear, T 
shall therefore say no more about it. You are at liberty to go, sir; but 
remember, if you associate yourself with any creature who can be picked 
up on board a steam-packet, I disown you—at once, sir, I disown you.” 

“Uncle 1” said Valentine, deprecatingly, ‘can you suppose—” 

“PU hear nothing more about it,” eerraptes Unele John. “I sec 
clearly how it will be. You'll make 2 fool of yourself, sir!—hut go, by 
all means, and if you are not back in less than two hours, I shall go out 
without you, I can’t live in this hole of London without a little exer- 
cise; no man ean do it. Therefore, two hours, mark! Tt not wait 
another moment.” It will hence be perceived that Uncle John was rather 
angry ; but he notwithstanding shook hands with Valentine, and explained 
before he left, that as he had great confidence in his judgment and discre- 
tion, he felt sure that he would commit no act of folly that would shake it, 

‘The concluding observation he deemed highly politic. “Suspicion,” 
thought he, ‘is the parent of the thing we suspect; but let any one 
feel that full confidence is reposed in him, and he will think and think 
a long time before he betrays it.” 

Without hearing another discouraging word, therefore, Valentine started 
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for Bryanston-square, but on his felt as if within the hour he shoufd 
know if the germ of his life’s bg penne would strike root or wither. He 
bad never before conceived it to be possible for the slightest imperfection 
to characterize her in whom his hopes were His impression 
had been that he had bat to see her again to be happy. Uncle John had 
placed his thoughts ia a doubting direction : yet what the grounds were 
that could justify doubt Valentine could not conceive. “If she be not,” 
thought he, “what I fecl that she is—why then I must strive to fc 
her: but I'll not do her the injustice to suppose that she is not. I feel 
convinced that I am not mistaken.” And with this conviction impressed 
‘upon his mind, he reached the house. 

Tt was a /arge one {rather awfully large : he could not help feeling that 
he should have liked it somewhat better, it been a little smaller !—he 
hac had no ides of its being such a size ! It could not he the right one! He 
Must have made a mistake, either in the mame of the square or in the 
number! Ie passed it, and drew forth the card, No t—all was correct ! 
“Surely,” thought he, ‘this must be the same carl?” And he really 
Degan to fecl not quite sure even of that ; but in order to put an end to all 
doubt on the subject, he went to the door and knocked boldty—albeit 
there was something in the sound of the knocker a Jitte too aristocratic. 

“Mr, Raven," said he, when the door had been opened, in a tone more 
than usually decided. “Not at home, sir,” replied the servant, whose 
livery was of the gayest description. 

«What time js he usuaily at home?” inquired Valentine, drawing forth 
his cand-case, ‘About this time, sir, gencrally,” said the servant. “He 
i seldom out before one or two.” 

Valentine having left his card, thereapon turned from the door ; but his 
eye was at the moment attracted by one who had darted to the window, 
ind who recognized him instantly What was to be done? ‘The recog: 
nition was matual ; yet ought he—she bowed to him !—that was sufficient + 
he returned : the door had not been closed ; but before he had time to say 
a syllable to the servant, an angel, in the perfect similitude of her whom 
he had saved, seized his hand, and led him into the room, 

“Tam so plad to see you!" she exclaimed. ‘‘Indeed I scarcely can 
telt how delighted I am!”—and she led him to a seat, and sat very, 
very near him ; and they gazed upon each other, and looked very pal 
and felt really very awkward. 

Valentine could not get over it at all!—but he had always felt em- 
barrassed in the presence of ladies. He would have met Satan himself, 
in the shape of a man, without a nerve being fluttered ; but if one of his 
majesty’s most minute imps had appeared in the semblance of a woman, 
that imp would a Amine have beaten him hollow. 

‘It will not, therefore, by any meana be deensat very extraordinary, that 
the lady, in this instance, should have been the first to recover: in fact, 
the recovery of Valentine was rather remote, when she exclaimed, “Oh, 
how I do wish that pes would return! He would, indeed, be so happy 
to see you, He has been talking about you every day since ; and we did 
so wonder you had not called—there he is!” she continued, starting up, 
‘as a knock came to the door. And really it was a most undeniable knock. 
It was like the commencement of the overture to Senriramide. 
eine) nom hear Pe besonepe axtthority, hare was also the voice of 

ir, Raven ; and as his daughter glided grecefully to meet him in the 
he cried, '* Well, Louise anything turned ap ech ~ 
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“This 1s the gentleman, papa, who preserved us,” sud Louise, as he 


‘entered the room. 
“<Ah! my brave fellow!” exclumed Mr. Raven. ‘How are you? 
Glad to see you-—very glad—nght glad !—God bless you !—But why Save 
you not been before 2” 

‘Valentine—whom the presence of Mr. Raven had releved from embai- 
rassment—now explained all the circumstances connected with the card ; 
and as he dwelt with considerable emphasis and eloquence upon his annety 
to regain it, and the pleasure its recovery had mduced, Louse watched his 
countenance with the earnestness of love; and evay word, every tone, 
sank deep ito her heart, 

“God bless you !—God bless you!” exclaimed Mr. Raven, and some: 
thing hike a tear stood m lus eye as he spoke; and he shook the hand of 
Valentine again very warmly, 2s he added, *¢ You don’t kn¢ 1—you can’t 
know—how azxious we have been to see you! But come, « me !—you'll 
dine with us to-day, as a matter of course?” 

“1 should be happy—most happy—but my uncle 1s in town,” observed 
Valentine“ Well, bring your uncle with you, of course!” said Mr. 
Rasen, “Give my comphments, and tell hum I shall be happy to see bum 
totrke potluck. Pt send my carnage for ium at five.” 

si Botluck 1° thosght Valenime “that’s very extraordinary.” Ife 
had heaid of pot-luch before, ,, but never im immediate connection 
with a carn: However, he that ail this would tend to astonish 
the nerves of Unele John j and therefore, having acknowledged the polite 
ness of Mr Raven, he rose and took leave, as the bell rang a peal that 
would have inspired a whole with spirit. 

<< Well, what think now, Val !—What tink you now?” said he, 
addressing humsef in the second person singular, the moment he had left 
the house. ** She 1s indeed very beautiful—very !' But what sort of people 
can they be? She 1s elegant m her manners—very ladylike mdeed—but 
her father 1s clearly not very sefined ; and yet what a supetb style they live 
an! He must be some one of importance—yet I cannot remember to have 
heard the name associated with distinction!” He was puzzled—greatly 
puzzled. He conceived that Mr Raven had scarcely the mannets of & 
gendeman, and certamtv not those of an anstocrat ' Sull he found st had 
to associate vulganty with the style in which he lived, What he had been, 
or what he could be, therefore, Valentine was unable to conceive. It was 
a mystery altogether, and one im which he continued to be so mentally in- 
volved that he had reached home before he even thought he way near to it, 

“Weil, my boy,” said Uncle John, who as Valentine entered was sitting 
nth his heels upon the mantelpiece, ‘* have you seen her 2” 

“T have,” rephed Valentine 

“Ab f she’s a lovely gurl, isn’t she ? beantiful ! ch?” 

“She us, indeed !” 

* Of course!" cried Uncle John, “I could hive sworn it! She is all 
that 18 graceful and elegant, very highly accomplished, with perhaps a 
Grecian nore, and.a remarkable couple of beautiful black eyes, of coune, 
blazing away like bnihants. That's the gitl1 1s she a milliner ?” 

«No, she hives with her father.” 

“Is her father a cobbler, or does he keep a snuff-shop ?——“*T can", 
make out at all what he 1s. I am unable to unagine what he can be.” 

+7 He hives by his wits, perhaps ; a. , or something of that sort 27” 
“No, I don’t think he 1s,” ead Vi carelessly, 
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“Don't think he is! Pray, did you see him?” ; 
<Oh yen he las inviued’ you zad me to go and take potluck with 


Pot-luck!” said Uncle John expect it would indeed be pot-luck, 
and very poor pot-luck eth ‘What is he going to have, Val?—pickled 
pork and cabbage ?” : 
“*T don’t at all know what he'll give us; but, of course, you'll go?” 

“Gol—I go? Decidedly not.” 

“ Bat his carriage will be here for you at five.” : 

“tis what?” cried Uncle John ;—‘‘his carriage?” The idea struck 
him as being so aausing. and’so good, that he laughed very heartily ; he 
really could not help it. ‘What sort of a carriage is it, Val?” he in- 
quired ; ‘*what sort of a carriage, my boy? ns 

“Upon nvy life,” replied Vatemtine, **T don’t know what colour it is, 
never having seen it; bat if it corresponds at all with the liveries, and f 
dare say it does, it’s a dasher.” 

Uncle Jolin looked at Valentine, earnestly. He thought there was some- 
thing in {t—certainly, he did go so far as to think that ; but then he really 
could not go one single step farther. “Now,” said he, “ir this one of 

out jokes? Because, if it is, you had better tell me, that I may know 
ow to act. Is it, ar is it not, a joke?” 

“Upon my honour,” said Valentine, “no.” And, to the astonishment 
of his uncle, he explained all the circumstances, just as they occurred. 

“Why, what an extraordinary piece of business, to he sure!” said 
Uncle John, with an expression of amazement. “ But I'll go!—oh ! I'll 
got although I’m sure to make a fool of myself. I’m sure of it! / know 
nothing of aristocratic etiquette, which ch: » I'm told, about twenty 
times a month, It may, for example, be the fashion to take soup with a 
fork ; and I'm just as likely as not, yout see, to catch up a spoon,” 

“Oh, you'll be able to manage it very well. Besides, these are not very, 
ery aristocratic people.” 

“T don't know so much about that,” said Uncle John ;—‘tyou can't 
judge. Sometimes, that which is in others deemed the essence of vulgarity 
is in them held to be the very acme of refinement. They do it, I suppose, 
to show off their independence—to prove that they can do that which, but 
for them, others would never dare attempt. I recollect that at our last 
ection dines we had Lord George, Rattle, who is considered, of course, 
the ¥ fection of refinement, and eve! in consequence, Wy 

it We he cocked the knife in his mouth, and took the ‘wing of @ 
fowl in his fingers, and placed his elbows upon the table, and picked his 
teeth violently. Why, such proceedings had been considered by all rather 
unparliamentary, if not, indeed, vulgar in the extreme; but, then, what 
‘was the consequence? “Why, at the next public dinner we had, there was 
scarcely a fork used ; the flesh of the chickens was gnawed off the bones ; 
and almost every man placed his elbows upon the table. But, I'll go !— 
of course, that Ihave made up my mind to!” And he commenced at 
once bustling about, with the view of making himself as tidy as possible. 

‘Well, five o'clock came, and a carriage rattled up to the door, Uncle 
Jobn ran to the window, and was amazed ! It was one of the gayest he had 
‘seen, not excepting that of the under-sheriff. The Widow Smugman was 
‘stnick almost dumb ! she could scarcely announce its errival. 

“Are you ready?” said Valentine, addressing Uncle John, who really 
felt fidgety himself at the moment. 
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“Yes, quite ready—quite,” was the hasty reply; and they descended, 
cf course with due diguity of aspect, tnd entered the carriage forthwith, 

“I don’t think that fellow could look at = man,” said Uncle John, as the 
carriage drove off, “without touching his hat Tt comes, however, natural 
to him, 1 soj A little less of it, perhaps, would be as well. But 
what will widow think of a carriage like this, lined with rose-pink 
satin, driving up to her door? Why, she'll be about as prond of it as if it 
were her own! Did you see how astonished she looked? Upon my life, 
she must suppose that we are highly connected.” 

And it ly was an elegant carriage ; but, then, no man could see it 
without feeling sare that display was the hobby of its owner. The horses, 
too, were of the most showy character, and, as they seemed to be unable 
to go at a less rapid rate than that of ten miles an hour, they, of course, 
very soon reached the house, before which they stopped almost as instan- 
taneously a5 if the pole had been absolutely driven against an unyielding 
stone wall. 

“They must have gone tpon their haunches, I dont see how they 
could——” At this moment Uncle John was interrupted go loud 
knock at the door, which was i opened, when he and Valentine 
alighted, with all the dignity of which they were capable, and were shown 
at once into a ificent drawing-room, in which the beautiful Louise and 
her father received them with great cordiality and warmth. 

‘Lonise looked more lovely than ever ; and as Valentine was comparatively 
free from embarrassment, he certainly did appear to great advantage him 
self, ‘This imparted matual pleasure, and they chaited very freely and 
with infinite gaiety, while Unele John was made to feel just as much at 
home as if he had known Mr. Raven for years. 

This was pleasant—they all felt it to be pleasant ; and when dinner was 
announced, Mr, Raven looked at Valentine, as he bowed, and waved his 
hand towards Louise, and then, seizing the arm of Uncle John, observed, 
“ We two old fogies will go down together”—an observation which was 
certainly remarkable in itself, 

‘Now, the first thing which struck Uncle John, as he entered the dining- 
room, was the plate. it was really of most massive and forgeuus 
description, and displayed in such style, and moreover in such extra- 
ordinary quantities, that he could not but think that Mr. Raven must 
possess the wealth of Croesus. 

‘There was, however, one thing which, in Uncle John’s judgment, spoilt 
all; and that was the restless anxiety of Mr. Raven to inspire him with the 
belief that he was totally unprepared to receive him. “I beg that you 
will excuse us to-day,” he would observe : then, “ You see we are quite in 
the rough ;” then, ‘‘1’m afraid you'll not be able to make a dinner ;” 
then, ““You see we have only a snack ; as, of course, we didn’t expect 
to have the pleasure of your company.” And those apologies were 50 
constantly reiterated, that Uncle J -who had never in his life sat down 
to a more sumptuous dinner—was heartily glad when it was over, for he 
didn’t Hike to say, “Oh, don’t mention it;” or “I beg that you'll not 
apologize » or“ Really it will do very well ;" or indeed anything of that 
sort, because he felt that that would not convey quite enough ; nor did he 
Itke to say, Spon my life, I never sat down to a more splendid dinner,” 
because he felt that that »ig/? convey a little too much !—he therefore said 
nothing in reply to these epologies, but laboured to put down the nuisance 

yy bowing. 
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Of course, Valentine could not help noticing this; but he wes then far 
too deeply engaged with Louise, to think much about the motive which 
prompted the annoyance. It was perfectly manifest that Ae was not 
annoyed. On the contrary, he had never felt so happy’before : nor, indeed, 


had ‘They were mh other + and their 
I-it will probably be useless to sy Tooked ; but that 
See rere at lear ater to tbaalnes goateans of one souk 


quite certain, 

Mr. Raven, immediately after dinner, commenced drinking «with 
freedom ; and this had the effect of sing him iy tot row off that, 
tor of estan which Bis wealth aad the ph pa eg ont 
imposed. He became very communicative i ar joyous, wl 
Valentine, who had taken specal care of his own Tacullies, discovered the 
real character of the man, 

“Come, come! you don’t drink !” cried Mr. Raven, slapping Uncle 
John heartily upon the shoulder. “Come! never mind the young uns 
“-leave them to themselves, while we two old codgers enjoy ourselves, eh ? 
‘You're just the sort of fellow I like. None of your stiff, upstart, penniless 
men in buckram, for me. You're just the man after my own heart ; 50 
Jet’s both be jolly, eh f let’s both be jolly |” 

Unele Fohin had no objection. 

“But,” continued Mr, Raven, with truly awful solemnity, ‘I feel that 
Thave one great duty to perform. Louise, my girl, fill up » bamy 
Dumper, my girl, for this toast! I rise,” he continued, very slowly and 
very emaphatically, ‘I rise to propose the health of one to whose brave and 
noble nature we—I and my girl—owe our present existence. That young 

* he added, pointing to Valentine, and looking at Uncle John, 
**saved my life—he saved the life of my child! God bless him!” “Here 
‘Valentine rose to take the hand extended towards him, the owner of which 
was for some time unable to proceed. ‘I can't,” he at length add 
“give expression to my feelings—my feelings won’t let me ; but if ever 
forgot him, may I be forgotten! If ever I cease to be grateful—God bless 
yoo!” He could then say no more, bat sank back in his chair, and, havit 
wiped away the tears which almost blinded him, emptied his glass, 
replenished, 

"he reply of Uncle Jobn at that interesting moment was quite beyond 
conception. is opinion of Valentine had previously, of course, been very 
high ; but at that moment really, in his ji vent, he was the most splendid 
feliow that ever lived, and in the warmt! his feelings he expressed him- 
sale Brececly to ths fet, god Mr. Raven entirely agreed wit bin when 

lentine now! the toast in a highly ay jate speech, and 
shortly after Louise, though reluctantly, win 

“There,” said Mr. Raven, addressing Uncle John the very moment 
Louise bad left the room, ‘what do you think of that girl, eh?—what do 
you think of her for a pawnbroker’s daughter?” 

“Upon my life,” said Uncle John, ** you it to be proud of her.” 

“Proad, sir, I am 1 Why, that girl, when I was in business, 
kept the whole of my books, sir !—what do you think of that? and never 
made an error of a penny? Would you believe it? She was worth to me 
more than fifty clerks put together. “She worked like a horse, and now see 


what she is.” 
elegant,” observed Uncle John. 











“She is, indeed, very 
“I believe you !" exclaimed Mr. Raven, ‘Talk of your aristocracy} 
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Td back her against the first lady ins he Innd, although she i but a pawn- 
broker's daughter.” 

“You bave, of course, been ont of business some years?” 

“Five, sir, five years come Christmas, I'd a long spell at it; but I've 
done the trick, although I did commence as a poor ragged boy.” 

‘“othing,” said Uncle John, “can be more pleasing than the reflec- 
tions of a man who has been the architect of his own fortune.” 

“Of course not !" exclaimed Mr. Raven, who was highly delighted. 
“Ofcourse not, I glory in it, I feel that there’s the more credit due to 
ag cht? ‘Why, when I began life I hadn't, if you'll bellevs ma, peck 

as 8 in my pocket, nor scarcely 2 rag to my back, yet see 
how what T km.” I began as a boy to ron of crrands, Clean’ lenives, shoes, 
and windows,—in short, to make generally useful. Idid so; and 
‘worked my way into the shop, and then married the governor's daughter, 
ane ad shee in the busines: and then I got it all, and now Team buy 
‘up one-] ‘of your beggzrly aristocracy, even. arich man.” 
Pete must be s very profitable business,” observed Uncle John. 
“Yes, it is—it is profitable ; there's no denying that. But people make 


a mistake when they suppose that the ‘are chiefly derived from the 
Fear eM suns ‘tell I 3p 2, ht but fortunes are made by 
‘5u inj wants of our aristocracy. at ow fortunes are 
fedllad} when yoo come tovfortues, Why, T've had in one moraing in 


my little room no less than ten ladies of title !—~in one single morning, sit 1 

‘hat do you think of that 2” 

“You astonish me!” exclaimed Uncle John; and it reall 
that he was astonished. He had never before heard of such a thing. 

“Some,” continued Mr, Raven, who was now fairly warmed upon the 
subject—'' some brought me their cases of jewels ; some wore them, and 
took them off before me, while others brought with them the most valuable 
portion of their plate.”--—“‘ But did they go into the shop’ 

‘No !—biess your soul, no; they were somewhat too cunning for that. 

would come to the private door, and whenever they came they were 

sure to be on the very verge of ruin. Of course, I understood it. I knew 
what it meant. I used to tease them sometimes—you know—pretend to 
be poor—just to hear what they would say, Tt wouldn't do, however, to 
carry on long, because they'd go right off into hysterics. I have had them, 
sir, crying and fainting, and begging and praying! ‘Now, upon my 
word,” I used to say, ‘money is very scarce, but how much will do for 
you?? ‘Oh!? they would almost scrarm—‘I must have a hundred 
pounds, or I'm ruined. I'll leave you my jewels which cost « thousand—I 
must have them again to go to Lady Tontino’s ball—and I'll give you for 
the accommodation thirty, forty, fifty pounds, anything you like to name. 
Dear, dear, Mr. Raven, do oblige me !?” 

“T wonder,” said Uncle John, “they were not ashamed of themselves,” 

“Ashamed !” cried Mr. Raven ; ‘* your beggarly aristocracy ashamed ! 
Catch them at it! Sir, they are ashamed of nothing !—-they've got no 
shame in them. ve seen sch scenes, and heard such tales !_they've 
made my hair stand on end, sir, right up on end! ‘They have almost made 
me vow that I'd never again put the smallest faith in woman ; and I surely 
never shonld, but that I knew these tricks were confined to our aristocracy. 
‘They'll do anything t0 cheat their husbands—anything in the world 5 they 
piory in it—absolutely glory in it. But, really, I couldn't help langhi 
tometimes. There was old Lady Lumley—she’s dead now—well, she 
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would come, say ou a Tuesday, bustling into the room, in such a fidget and 
so out of breath, you'd have ‘she had not got another moment to 
live. ‘Wail, Mr. Raven,’ she say, ‘I've got into another dreadful 
scrape, and I mast have your sar, dind assistance ; I lost all my money 
Jast night, 1 positively never sew cards go so cross, They really must 
bave been cheating ; bat I’m going to meet the same party to-night, and 
unless 1 have a hundred pounds now, I shall never be able to recover m} 
loss, I'l] leave my suit of brilliants; I am sure not to want them till 
Friday ; but I have no doubt at ail of being able to call for them to- 
morrow,’ Well, I'd lend her the hundred, and after calling me a ‘dear 
good creature,’ and the rest of it, although if I passed her in the park, or 
‘elsewhere, she’d turn mp her aristocratic nose and wouldn't know me ; she’d 
trot off delighted to her carriage, which she invariably left at the corner. 
‘The next moming she’d call again, not to take away her diamonds, but to 
eg of me to let her have another hundred pounds. She'd have lost the 
hundred she had the day before, and, perhaps, two or three hundreds 
besides, which had been given to her by the earl for some very special 
purpose. I'd let her have another hundred, for the diamonds were worth 
three thousand, at least; I believe they originally cost five; and the very 
next morning she’d bustle in again,—the eart had missed them! They 
‘were Ais first gift, and unless she could have them to wear that night, she 
would be for ever ruined, She would bring, perhaps, a suite of turquoise 
pearls, or anything else she might happen to have worn the night before, to 
it, until she could bring back the diamonds. And thus she went on—- 
and thus they all go on, paying in the run at least a thousand per 
cent. for their money ; and I've had in my house at one time, sir, jewels 
which couldn't have cost less than five hundred thousand pounds,” 
But, of course,” said Uncle John, “they eventually redeemed them?” 
“iy no means, sir, is it a matzer of course—by no manner of means, 
‘They would go on and on, getting deeper and deeper, until they could not 
pay the money advanced, and thes, of course, woukl come another jewel- 
robbery.” 

“Why, V'm utterly amazed 1" cried Uncle John. 

“ Amazed, sir!) Why, sir, I have known no Jess than three most mys- 
terious Jewerobberies tu be hlaing away in the papers in ane single week, 
when the identical jeweis have been in my possessiun. Rewards have been 
offered for the apprehension of the offenders, the servants have been 
searched, the houses have been tumed upside down, and the track of the 
villains distinctly chalked out, while the creatures themselves, the very 
creatures from whose hands I received them, have been running about from 
place to place, to give colour to the thing, apparently in a state of the most 
absolute distraction. Those lovely brilliants, those beautiful pearls, those 
amethysts, those rubies, which they would not have lost for worlds ; their 
birthday presents and their marriage-gifts were, alas ! all gone, the cold- 
hearted robbers had not lefta gem. “These are the tricks, sir—these are the 
tricks; and this is how fortunes are made—when you come to speak of 
fortunes, aot by taking in a string of flat-irans for twopence, or lending a 
shilling upon a chemise. But conie, let us sink the shop and talk of some- 
thing else. But you wouldn't have it, would you?” 

“T shoald not, indeed,” said Uncle John.” “Upon nly life, I could 
scarcely have conceived it to be possible.’ 

At this moment @ servant entered with a communication from Louise. 
which was found to be the prelude to the introduction of coffee. Tnus 
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induced Uncle John at once to look at his watch, and to declare, when he 
had discovered, to his astonishment, that it was already; eleven, that he 
had not an idea of its being so late. He, however, had coffee, and so had 
Valentine, who had been tl an attentive auditor, drewing 
inferences and balancing conclusions, as Mr. Raven proceeded, and at 
Yength fully made up his mind to this—that he ardently loved Louise, but 
could not have a very high opinion of her father. 

‘Uncle John now developed strong symptoms of impatience, and a 
servant was accordingly despatched for a coach, and when its arrival had 
been announced, he and Valentine took leave of Mr. Raven, who was then, 
as in fact he had been throughout the evening, on very high terms with 
himself, indeed, 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Shows how Uncle Fokn and Valentine managet to ascertain that Goodman 
tus confined ara Lunatic, and how they also managed to introduce them 
selves bodily into the Asylum, 


“Now, I say, governor, what’s to be done with this old guy?” inquired 
Horace, to Uncle John, the morning after he and Valentine had 
dined with Mr. Raven. ‘He bias been here a series of times, you know, 
‘and J suppose he'll commence a new series to-morrow. Now, I thi 
you'd better see him, | You can't keep on ‘not at home' for ever ; besides, 
t looks rotten, precisely as {/ you were anxious to avoid him, which clon’t 
do, you know, and never did ; therefore, my undeniable opinion upon the 
matter is, that you'd better make a formal appointment : it will look more 
Tike business.” 
<, But wham T to say to the man at gee Walter. Pear 

Say to him! stick to or text—pecuniary discomforts 
fearful shortness of chips—a horrid accumulation ‘of raseally duns striking 
his monetary system with paralysis, You know how to do it" 

“But he’s Grimwood's greatest friend,” said Walter. ‘He has come to 
town, depend upon ity expresly in order to get him out of those pecuniary 
difficulties in which we have ‘stated he is involved, He will therefore 
insist upon knowing where he is. He will put it to me whether I would 
rather see my brother kept in a state of embarrassment, or completely dis- 
encumbered. That's the hag Agee put it. I’m sure of it, and what can I 
say, then? Can I say, No, fet him be; don’t give him any assistance ; all 
hi cc right by-and-by? It strikes me that that wouldn't look gasife the 
thing 

“Then Tl tell you what had better be done. I've just thought of it. 
Suppose we were to write a lot of letters, you know, dating the first, for 
example, at Penzance, there, out by the Land’s End, signed; of course, 
* Grimwood Goodman,’ all regular, inviting the old buffer to run down ; and 
when he gets there let him Snd another dated Great Yarmouth, with a 
similar invitation; and when he gets to Great Yarmouth fet him find 
attother addressed to him, stating that business which pressed immediately 
compelled the undiscoverable to go to York, where he should be inex- 
pressibly delighted to see him; and then when he reaches York let him, ina 
Precisely similar fashion, be seduced over to Shrewsbury or Welahpool ; 
and thus keep him cutting about the country nntil he gives the thing up as 
abad job, ch ?—don’t you think that that would be about the sort of thing?” 
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“Horace,” said his father, “you are a very ingenious fellow; but you 
are always making the one little mistake of supposing that every other man 
is a fool.” 

“© Well, but don't you think it would answer to make him go to the 
‘extreme of east, west, north, and south? I don't know what your senti- 
ments may be upon the matter, but my impression is, that there's nothing 
in life so well caleulated to make a man give ap a chase of this description, 

* And you fancy he'd go from place ta place in that way?” 

“Go t—of course he'd go,—can there be two opinions about it?” 

“Paha! nonsense! We might get him, no doubt, to any one of the 
places you have mentioned ; but what if we did? Why, he'd find out at 
‘once that it was a hoax, and then his suspicions—for that he has suspicions 
now is quite clear—would be stronger than ever.” 

Wal, have ieyour awn wayy-ol ues, ponding ell Koweerer 
tuere, you know, guilty of being’ infuenced by those who were anxious to 
advise you for your own good. My opinion is, still, that this dodge 
might be managed ; but if you won't do it, why, then the next best thing 
is to put a bold face upon the matter, and see him at once. It is perfectly 
certain that he'll never leave Lonclon wntil he bas seen you, and he may 
come across you when you are quite unprepared.” 

“There is certainly something in that,” said Walter, ‘and as, of course, 
‘T'm never safe if I leave the house but for 2 moment, I begin to think 
that it will, perhaps, be better to see him here, when I’m perfectly cool 
and collected.” 

“ There can’t be half a doubt about it. You know your old nerves are 
not worth su much as twopence when they are taken by surprise.” 

Well, give me the pen and ink ; I'll write to himrow. I'll be at home 
this evening at seven ?—say eight.” A note to this effect was therefore 
written despatched ; and when Uncle John and Valentine, whom 
Raven and Louise had e: in conversation that morning for nearly 
two hours, returned, they faund it lying upon the table. 

* Well, come,” said Uncle John, having read the contents, ‘I’m to 
see this man at last. We shall’ now, perhaps, hear sorething about 
Goodman,” 

“*T fear not,” said Valentine, looking at the note, ‘* His object, I ap- 
prehend, is to tell you the tale he told me, and if it should, there will 
remain but one way in which it is possible to get at the truth. But then 
that depends so much upon you.” 

“«Well, my boy! Well! Am I not to be trusted 

“ Scarcely, in this matter : I'll explain to y. This man is very 
nervous. He conjures up spectres and so on: he actually set fire to his 
house, with the view of buming out the phantom of his brother—a circum- 
stance which tended, more than anything else, to confirm my suspicions 
of foul play, Now, if I thought that you could your countenance, 
Jet what might occur, I'd so frighten that man, that, if there be anything 
‘wrong, we should be perfectly certain to have a full confession.” 

“There's no danger,” said Uncle Jobn, “of my being unable to do 
that. The thing is too serious—far too serious.” 

“© But can you look steadily at the object, and. at nothing but the object, 
however ridiculous may be the circumstances connected with its attain- 
ment?" —-“* In such a case I can: I feel that I can and will.” “ is 
said Valentine, ‘jt shall be tried. We shall see how he will act; we 
shall hear what explanation he will give; and if that explanation be not 
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satisfactory,—and I cBnnot suppose for a moment that it will be,—why 
then we must work upon his fears, and 1 have not the smallest doubt of 
the result. There is only one drawback ; Horace, his son, whois perhaps 
nite as reckless as he is vulgar, will doubtless be with him. It will not 
be , L apprehend, to alarm him; but our point will be gained, 
notwi fing, provided you look at the object alone.” 

“TH do it!” said Uncle John, firmly. ‘‘TUdoit! I’ not movea 
a indeed, it be with the view of expressing surprise.” 

«Very well.” 

‘This point being thus satisfactorily settled, they sat down to dinner, and, 
at half-past seven precisely they started for Walter's residence, where th 
Pol him ay Batis eos Pie of oma before them, with whicl 
they ai to have been deep! |. 

cs conga old tar!” exclaimed Homer, seizing Valentine’s hand as he 
and Uncle John entered the room,—‘* Why, what have you been doing 
with your body for the last half-century? We haven't seen so much ns a 
bit of you for an age!” 

“You are so seldom at home!" observed Valentine, significantly. 

“* Sir," said Walter, addressing Uncle John, * I’m proud to know you. 
Take a seat, I am sorry that I should have been so unfortunate as to 
be out whenever you have done me the honour of calling; but I have 
been so much engaged with my brother’s affairs, that really I've bad 
scarcely a moment to myself.” 

“ Have you heard from him lately 2” inquired Uncle John. 

“The other day,” replied Walter, ‘ Last—what day was it, Horace 1— 
‘Thursday ?- hr Adept tantra you know,” said Horace. ‘ Don't 
you remember !—The day you went to Lincoln’s inn,” 

wee so it was, of course!—it was Thursday. I had forgotten.” 

“He was quite well, I hope?”——" Why, yes; as well as you might 
expect, you know, under the circumstances." His difficulties have been 
and are still very pressing, and very vexatious, When aman once gets 
back, sir, it's a long time before he for in.” 

«That is trie,” said Uncle John ; ‘very true. But what is the nature 
of those difficulties, may I ask ?” a 

“They are of an exceedingly complicated character; indeed so compli- 
eated, that I fear we shall never be able to arrange them with any d 
cof completeness. These papers, which you now see before you, all relate 
to the various ttions in which he has been engaged. My son and I 
have been working at them constantly, almost night and day, for the last 
month, but we really can make but little of them. 

“Well, I've known him for a number of »” said Uncle Jobn, 
‘but T never before knew that he was a speculating man, He used not 
to be.” 

“No; it’s only within the last year or two that he lias been mad enough 
to engage in them, and some of them are really of the wildest description 
that can possibly be conceived. It would have been indeed a happy thing 
could he have been satisfied with that which he had. But he was Jed into 
it—blindly led into it.” 

“But what kind of speculations were they 1” 

* Speculations, sir—some of them of a description 20 absurd, that eno’ 
think that the man must have been insane to have anything to do with 
them.”——~** But what is their nature ? “Upon my they are so 
various and so mixed up together, that it is perfectly impossible to explain. 
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There is only one thing quite certain, which is this, that he's an utterly 
rained man,” 

+ ‘That is, indeed, most unfortunate ; but if such be the csse, why does 
he continue to keep out of the way !—why does he not meet the thing 
boldiy? Is he in town?”——“ Oh, dear me! no; he left immediately: 
he wouldn’t stop an hour after he found how things were.” 

“I suppose,” said Uncle John,—‘*in fact, ticles yon have explained 
to my nephew,—that be is anxious for his present place of residence to 
be kept a profound secret. Now, sir, we are friends of long standing : I 
have known him now nearly years ; and during the whole of that 
period cur confidence in each has been of a character the most 
Implicit and unreserved. I therefore feel that he cannot object to my 
knowing where he is; my conviction, in fact, is strong, that he cannot 
be anxious to remain concealed from me.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Walter, *‘if there be one friend whom he jects 
more than another, it is yourself; but he has enjoined me most strictly to 
communicate the secret to no one, not even to you.” 

“"Yis false!” cried Valentine, assuming the voice of Goodman, and 
making it appear to proceed from the passage. 

“Hul-lo 1” exclaimed Horace. ‘Why, what's o'clock now?”—and, 
seizing ‘one of the candles, he rushed towards the door, while Walter 
trembled from head to foot. 

“What's that?” quickly demanded Unde John, looking earnestly at 
the trembling wretch hefure him. ‘* What's that?” he repeated in a 
whisper, which seemed alsolutely to strike to the wretch’s heart. 

Walter startal—e was speeches his eyes glared wildly; and le 
though they were directed stealthily towards the door, he not the 
beer to tum * ri ih aie’ Gakatnt 

“Who are you ?” cried Horace, on reat ing the passage, “Come in !-— 
don't stand ideering there in the cold ! Oh, there's nobor ye he continued, 
as he banged the dvor with violence. ** It's nothing but fancy.” 

+"es a very extraordinary fancy,” observed Uncle John, ‘if fancy it be 3 
and very mysterious in its effects.”” 

“Why, governor! governor !” cried Horace, shaking his father—an 
operation which was unnecessary—seeing that he was then shaking without 
such assistance. ‘Why, what are you about ? are you mad ?” 

‘The blood of Walter appeared to be freezing in his veins; his lips 
Decaine livid; while his eyes seemed glazed with an unearthly film, and 
he looked altogether very horrible. Ile did, however, at length, on being 
roused, manage to articulate indistinctly, what was understood to be a 
declaration that, since his illness, his nerves had been so weak that the 
slightest noise alarmed him, 

“ Valentine is right,” thought Uncle John, ‘There is, indeed, some- 
thing very wrong here.” 

“Walter!” said Valentine, in a tone of great solemnity, throwing his 
voice as befure.  ‘* IVitu's there?” cried Walter, with absolute terror. 

“ Governor!" cried Horace, “don’t be a fool! You're enough to make 
aman jump clean out of his skin. There's no one !—of course, there is no 
one,”” 

“Someone pronounced the name of Walter,” observed Uncle John, 
Yoong sericudy at Horace. 

Ot it’s o@ly somebody having a. 1 said Horace ; I should 
like to bybehing him, whoever he is. I'd make him remember it,”* 
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«Walter !” repeated Valentine. 

‘Oh! this won't do!” cried Horace, darting to the door. * Who's 
Here? Ul soon see who it is,” he continued, returning for a light. “Now, 
old fellow, where are you? ‘I only want to see you, that’s all. D’ye heart 
Susan! Have you any fellow there with you because if you have, I'll 
just break his blessed neck, and no mistake about it.” 

Susan, on the instant, indignantly flew up, with the view of repudiating 
the implied imputation. 

“* Have you let any fellow in, I ask you?” cried Horace. 

“Feller! Afeleta feller in! | $e, Pm sure 1” 

“*T only want to catch one! that's all! if I wouldn't give him pepper! 
—Has any one '——‘*No!” criel Susan, “ / never lets fellers in ; 
Till not have my character taken away, 7 know.” 

“Oh! don't bother me with your rubbish," cried Horace, returning to 
the roora, and closing the door again violently. ‘*I should only just like to 
‘Set eyes on him t—that’s all the harm I wish Aime, But, goverior {—come ! 
don't be a fool!" Walter tried desperately to shake off his fears, but in 
vain, He still sat as if ulterly paralyzed, His mouth was open; his limbs 
were powerless, and he looked as if he expected every instant to hear the 
voice again. ‘* This won't do, you know 1" cried Horace. ‘* Here—have 
a glass of wine.” And he rose in order to reach the decanter which stood 
a the sideboard ; but the moment he got up, a knock was heard at the 

loor ! 

‘Again Waller started, and caught his breath convulsively ; but Horace, 
lifting his hand to enjoin silence, crept softly across the room. Another 
knock was heard, and in an instant Horace had opened the door and 
scized Susan by the throat. 

She screamed, of course, violently, and struggled with appropriate des- 
eration ; but it was not until Horace—whose face having recently been 
jurnt, was very tender—had been dreadfully scratched, that he became 

sensible of the error he had committed. 

“Good Heavens !” exclaimed Mrs, Goodman from above ; “what on 
earth is the matter 7” 

Tere’s Mr, Horace, ma'am, been throttling me, just for all the world 
like polecst, ‘and all’cause I knocked at the door just to tell him you 
‘wanted to see him.” 

“Well, how did I know?” cried Horace. ‘“‘ Why didn’t you speak ? 
Tow do you think T could tell who it was in the dark?” 

“*Horace ! for Heaven's sake come up 1” cried Mrs, Goodman, 

“7m coming,” muttered Horace ; and, as he returned for a candle, it 
vas pila that his personal appearance had not by any means been 
improved. 

At this moment Uncle John felt an almost irresistible inclination to 
smile ; but on turning towards Walter, that inclination was subdued, 
‘There the guilty creature sat, without the power either to move or to speak, 
writhing under the torturing lash of conscience, and looking as pale as 9 
ghost. “He was, indeed, the very picture of horror, presenting altogethera 
‘spectacle which would have excited the powerful commiseration of those 
who were near him, but that they felt—strongly felt—that he had been 
guilty of some dreadful crime. 

Brother!” said Valentine, in a deep sepulchral tone. ‘ Mercy 1” 
cried Walter, whose agony at the moment appeared to be most intense, 

“Brother!” repeated Valentine. 
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‘Walter again started ; and stopping his ears, shrank back, appalled. 

“Well, how do you bring it mm now?” cried Horace, re-entering the 
room with his face bleeding freely, What! not got over it yet? Here 
take a glass of wine: you'll feel fifty per cent. better after that. What- 
ever is the mater with you, I can’t conceive.” And he filled a glass, and. 
handed it to his father, who had no sooner raised it to his lips than he 
dropped it ; for at that moment Valentine, throwing bis voice a5 before 
into the passage, again most solemnly cried, * Walter 1”” 5 

“It don’t signify talking,” said Horace ; “‘ there must be some fellow in 
the house. I’m sure of it!” And he again went to the door, and listened 
very attentively, and ground his teeth, and clenched his fists with great 
desperation. ** You'd better look out, my fine fellow,” he cried, “because, 
if 1 do happen to catch you, you'll find no mistake about me! Well, how 
do you find yourself now, after spiling your wine like a senseless old 

0. 





infant? I'll make it out before I 

“No! Horace, no !” said Walter, faintly. “ You will find no one there.” 

“Oh! but I know better! You don’t think there #s anybody then, 
don't you?" Walter shook his head very mournfully, and heaved a sigh, 
which amounted almost to a groan. ‘Brother, brother!” said Valentine, 
solemnly throwing bis voice just bebind the trembling man. 

“T will nut, I cannot endure it!” cried Walter, with startling energy, 
“+ It's far worse than death. I must and will explain.” 

Don't be an ass!” said Horace, ** What Aave you to explain?” and 
he pinched his father’s arm very secretly, but very severely. 

“There is evidently something,” observed Uncle John, ‘that requires 
explanation, and I certainly do think it had better be done at once.” 

“ Explain {" ¢ricd Valentine, in a truly awful tone, which really had the 
effect of startling even Horace, for he looked towards the spot from which 
it apparently proceeded, with an expression, if not indeed of absolute 
terror, of something which lookect very like it. 

“(Explain t” repeated Valentine, ia a tone of still srester solermnity 
and Walter, who continued to tremble as if with palsy, was about to 
explain, when Horace stopped him, and, with a countenance indicative of 
no mconsiderable alarm, said, ‘if it must be known, I'll—~pooh ; I won't 
have it |" and he looked round as if to defy that influence which 1 moment 
before he had conceived to be supernatural. 

“ Beware !”-—cried Valentine—‘** beware !” 

“What ic it?” inquired Uncle John. 

“Why, the fact of the matter is this,” replied Horace, whose firmness 
the voice had again shaken,—“ The fact is, the old man went mad, and 
the governor deemed it pradent, you know, for his own personal safety, to 
have him taken care of. And that’s the long and the short of it.” 

“*Mad 1” cried Uncle John. 

“Mad, sir! mad as a four-year-old.” 

“Bless my life and soul! I'd no idea of such a thing. I'd always sup- 
posed him to be a remarkably strong-minded man.” 

“He is mad, and no mistake,” rejoined Horace, “and I’m sorry to say 
that madness rins a little in the family. ‘The governor there is frequently 
mad ; but, then, when the fit 's on him, he'll no more believe it than nothing. 
‘You might just as well try to persuade a brick wall” 

“My poor old friend mad! Dear—bless me1” said Uncle John, who 
believed it, and was really very sorry to bear it. “And what have you 
done with him? Where is he confined!” 
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‘$n a nice, quiet, private asylum, where he is well taken care of, and 
treated with the utercet kindness and attention.” 

“Yes,” said Walter, faintly, although he felt relieved by the manifest 
credulity of Uncle John ; is very expensive to me, certainly; but I 
really did not fect myself justified in sending him to any one of those 
horrible public places where poor creatures are treated yoa don't know 
how, I therefore went to the expense of placing him in a respectable 
private establishment, where he kas every comfort, and is, I am glad to 
say, as happy as possible.” 

“You scted well, sit. Tt docs you great credit, and proves that you 
possess a good heart,” said Uncle John, 

“*Y feel that Ihave done no more than my duty,” said Walter, ** He is 
my brother.” And, having got thus far, the hypocrite began to breathe 
freely, and to feel very considerably better. 

“Right ; right ; very right !” said Uncle John; ‘that consideration is, 
indeed, ‘very powerful, And with whom have you placed him t—what 
establishment is he in?” 

‘Dr. Holdem’s,” said Walter; and Horace looked at him, as if with 
the view of conveying his conviction that, in stating that fact, he had doue 
very wrong ; but Walter, who knew the’ strict rules of the establishment, 
having reference to communications between patients and their friends, also 
knew, that unless suspicion were excited, and a public stir made, his brother 
would be just as secure as before. “Dr. Holdem,” he continued, *is a 
ost humane man, and, moreover, a man of extraordinary talent, J there- 
fore il much mote satisfied, uncler the circumstances, than I should if he 
were here.” ‘OF cour of course 1” said Uncle John. You eould 
do nothing with him, poor fellow ? He is beiter where he is—much better, 
‘Then his affairs ?”— 

“Why, they certainly are somewhat embarassed,” said Walter 5 ** but 
if even they were not, such a misrepresentation would be, under the gircam- 
stances, venial, You ate aware—as a man of sense and reflection, you 
must be aware—that it is very, very painful, to have the fact of a relative 
being confined as a lunatic generally known, The calamity is sufficiently 
afflicting of itself; but the torture would be far more exquisite Wf ac- 
companied by the perpetual inquiries of anxious friends." 

“Very true,” said Uncle John ; “*you would be placed in a position 
very similar to that of a man having multitudes of friends pouring in to 
console him for the loss of one whom he most dearly loved.”’ 

“"Precisely,” said Walter, who conceived that he had made a most 
palpable hit’ and so he had, indeed, ss far as Uncle John was concerned. 
* You therefore see,” he continued, “and properly, I hope, appreciate my 
motive in having attributed his absence to the existence of ‘difficulties of 
pecuniary character 2” 

“Oh! you acted very right. Under the circumstances, no doubt, I 
should have done the same myself.” 

“You will believe that it was out of no disrespect to you that I hesitated 
to explain the real facts as they stood. I do assure you that I esteem most 
highly alt who take a kind interest in my poor brother's welfare ; but had 
I not known tha: he and you had been friends so long, I reaily 
could not, in justice to my own feelings, have entered into this most 
afflicting explanation.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Uncle John, “‘who'd have thought it! T always 
fancied that he was ratier eccentric, but I never for am instant supposed 
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that he was not in reality sane. And yet he certainly would sometimes tan 
on very strangely !_ I should like, although I should, at the same time, be 
very sorry, to see him. I wonder whether he'd know me !” 

“Ta a moment,” said Walter. ‘That is, unfortunately, the worst of it. 
While none but strangers are here he is full of gaiety and happiness ; but 
if he sees an old friend, he becomes so excited, and his subsequent depres- 
sion is so dreadful, that it is absolutely dangerous to allow a friend to go 
‘hear hits.” 

“Tn that case then, certainly,”’said Uncle John, “T must subdue my anxiety 
to see him. I would not be the means of exciting him for the world; 
although, { must confess, that I should like to have had a word—if it were 
only one word—with him before I left town. Ilowever, under the circum- 
stances, I shatl retum far more satisfied than I came; for even to know 
the worst is more tolerable than to be tortured with vague suspicions ;—- 
and I trust that before long I shall have the happiness to bear that he is 
perfectly recovered.” 

‘Uncle John now rose, with the view of taking his departure ; and when 
Walter, having breathed an apparently fervent prayer for the recovery of 
his brother, had promised to advise him of the slightest favourable change, 
he and Valentine, with minds more at ease than when they entered, left, 
much to the satisfaction of Walter and his son, 

: is it not?” said Uncle John, as he left the house. 
“Do yaa believe it?” inquired Valentine, 

“Why, my boy, E don't sce how there can be muck doubt about the 
matter,"——"'I believe that they have placed him in a madhouse,” said 
Valentine, ‘<I do go so far as to believe that; but I'll no more believe 
that he is mad than Pll believe that you are mad.” 

“« But if he's in a madhouse he mzist be mad. "They can't answer to put 
‘a man there unless he is; so that the fact of his being there is proof 
postive of hig madness ‘don't you ste?” The thing is as clear as the san 
at noon P. 

“Uncle,” said Valentine, “you have not heard of the system upon which 
these private Iunaticasylums ate based; you have not heard that undet 
that villanous system men—perfectly sane men—can be seized, gagged, 
chained, and imprisoned for life, to promote the interests or to gratify the 
malignity of those to whom they are prompted by nature to look for 
affection ; you have not heard that husbands can be incarcerated by wives, 
vives by husbands, brothers by sisters, sisters by brothers, sons by fathers, 
and fathers by sons ; a system by——" 

‘Now, before you go any farther,” said Uncle John, stopping in his 
usual manner, ‘have you?”-—!'1 have,” replied Valentine, ‘and 
Sealy believe that such things are of constant occurrence.” 

“7 tell you they can’t answer to do it.” 

“To whom need they answer?” 

“To the law !to the law, sir,” exclaimed Uncle John—'*to the law !”” 

inst bas the lew to. do with private Iunatié asylums? They are 
‘virtually placed beyond the pale of the law. ‘The private rules of such 
establishments absolutely form the constitution under which the inmates 
live ; they ere the only laws by which they are governed—the only laws to 
which they have the power to > 

“Bat their friends, my dear boy !—their friends 1” 

“How can their friends act in ignorance of the matter? A man is 
stolen from society—from his home; he is carried away secretly. Nove 
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‘but those who have heen instrumental, and are interested, perhaps pecuni- 
arily, in his capture, are cognisant of the place of his ent ; how, 
in such 2 case, then, can his friends to the Jaw, or act at all, not 
knowing where he is?” 

“Clearly, if they don’t know where he is, its quite impossible for them 
to act; but do you mean to tll me that sich monstrous iniquities are in 

ie cts 

“Uncle,” maid Valentine, "I have conversed on this truly dreadful 
subject with many who have been, like you, incredulous, and they have all 
asked the self-same question, namely, Arc these iniquities practised? My 
answer has been invariably—If I say yes, you'll turn away, disbelieve me, 
and think no more of ity therefore, let the frst question be this—Can there 
monstrous iniquities be practised—and when you have clearly ascertained 
that they ca, you bave simply to Took at the temptations which exist, and 
the facilities which are afforded, to feel perfectly sure that they’ arr. 
Suppose I were a villain and wished to enjoy your property, what need I 
do to secure it !—write to the proprietor of one of these private bastilles, 
who would at once send doctors to sign the certificate of your insanity, and 
Keepers to manacle and earry you off, without a soul besides knowing a 
single word about the matter. Suppose 1 were married and had an 
abandoned wife, who wished with impunity to enjuy the society of her 
paramour, what need she do to get rid of me for ever? They same, Nay, 
Suppose any case, in which the concealment of a man, a woman, or even & 
child, is deemed necessary, either to the promotion of the interests, or to 
the gratification of the malignant spirit of any relative or friend, the same 
need but be done for the object to be secured, I therefore have not the 
smallest doubt that in this case those creatures whom we have this night 
seen have sent our poor friend to one of these dreadful places, in order to 
secure whatever property he may have, paying a certain sum weekly or 
monthly, with the view of depriving him for ever of the power to reclaim 
it, This is my conviction—a conviction which every circumstance that has 
occurred since his absence now tends to confirm.” 

“You amaze me !” exclaimed Uncle John. ‘But if it should? be the 
case, we'll have him out to-morrow, He shall not be there another day. 
Weill have him out to-morrow." 

“That, 1 fear,” said Valentine, ‘is much easier said than accomplished. 
Bat we'll fist ascertain where this Holdem’s asylum is, and in the morning 
welll go and see what can be done.” 

“So we will !~so we will! You're a fine fellow, Val! We will goin 
the morning, and if he be there! Well, well; we shall sce. We shall 
know better, then, how to act; shall we not? Poor fellow! What a 
world thisis to live in. T am really soastonished that I feel quite confused.” 
And this, indeed, was a fact. Uncle John was confused, | There were to 
many things entirely new to him pressing upon his mind, that he scarcely 
knew what he was sbout ; in fact, he felt s0 bewildered, and so perfectly 
exhausted, that from eleven that night till eleven the next morning he was 
utterly lost to the cares of the 

Valentine, however, rose early, His first object was to lea whtere the 
establishment of Dr. Holdem was situated, and having eventually suc- 
ceeded in this, he returned just as Uncle Jolin came down. 

“* Well,” aaid Valentine, "I have ascertained where this place is.” 

“There's & good fellow !” said Uncle John. ‘Then well just have 
breakfast and start off at once, We shalf manage it, Vall I feel sure we 
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shall do it ! But the existence of such = system as that which you explained 
to me last night is an absolute disgrace to the country. We'll not, how. 
ever, say any moreabout itnow. Let’s make a breakfast." They did so, and 
sent for a cab, and in less than an hour they were at the gates of Dr. 
Holdem's asylum. _‘* Well, this don’t appear to be a very dreadful place,” 
said Uncle John ; Jooks and comfortable ca at all events 
it has a very fair outside.” Without replying to this observation, which 
‘was, however, quite nataral under the circumstances, Valentine rang the 
bell, and in due time a person appeared at the gate, 

“*T wish to see Dr, Holdem,” said Valentine. 

“He is out,” said the man; but if it’s on business, Mr. Jones pemaps 
will do just a8 well.” 

“Tt a on business; let me see Mr. Jones.” 

‘They now entered, and when the gaie had been secured, they were shown 
into a hhandsomely-built private house, which formed ‘the front of the 
asylum, ‘You have,” said Valentine, addressing Mr. Jones, who had 
immediately made bis appearance; “you have a genileman in your 
establishment named Goodman, 

“How do you know that?” demanded Mr. Jones. 

“We have it from good authority,” Valentine, “and we are 
anxions to see him, if it be but for a moment,” 

“Oh, is that all you want ?”"——“' That is all,” said Valentine, ‘ Well 
then, if that's all, of course you can’t see him.” 

* But we are friends,” said Uncle John. ‘*Uhave known him for at 
Teast forty years.” It don’t matter if you've known him for at least 
forty thousand tT tell you again you can't see him.” 

+ Bat we only wish to speak one word."—"‘It can't be done, Ttell 
—So, if that’s all you want, I wish you a very morning.” 

“My good friend,” said Uncle John, in a. soot strain, “I have 
travelled tween seventy and ‘miles in onler to see him, and——” 

“Tt don't matter a button,” interrupted Mr. Jones, “if you have 
travelled between seventy and ity thousand miles, it don’t make a bit 
of difference.”-—-—-‘* ut surely there can be no serious objection to my 
having one word t” 

“Tt isn't to be done ! there, that’s all about it —‘ Indeed, I think 
it very hant that T should not be permitted to see a friend whom. 

low the bottom of it is,” said Mr. Jones, ‘that it isn’t of any use 
talking. Tf you were to stop here till doomsday, and talk all the time, 
you wouldn't be a single bit nearer the mark.”—-—" But, consider, my 
good friend, what a dreadful thing it is to be thus precluded —" 

"Irs of no ase, T tell fell you! By stopping here you're only wasting your 
own time and mine." see him? Nothing will induce you 
to let me have 2 word wit with hin y 

{Nothing 1 You may safely take your oath of it!” 

“| Then," said Uncle John, who now to feel particularly indig, 

nant, ‘I see how itis. Iseeit all! I'll have recourse to other means t 
—to other means ! Justice shall be had if it costs ten thousand pounds !— 
T'll see if the law is inoperative here.” 

“Oh 1 don’t bother me with your Jaw!” cried Jones, who was really 
impatient for them to go.“ De what you like—w? don't care what you 
do! What do we care?” 

“We'll see, sic!—we'll see 1” cried Uncle John, who after looking at 
‘Mr, [Jones with surpassing fierceness, took Valentine's arm and departed. 
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“'Tm satisfied now,” he contmued, as he passed the outer gates; ‘I’m 
perfectly sansied that the practice winch you explained to me last night 
sm this case been put into operation ” 

“1 wish,” sud Vatentine,” ‘‘that we could but have got inside But I 
scarcely expected that we should You see how impossible st is for the 
inmates of these dieadful places to hold communication with their frends 
But what’s to be done now? We have gained one pomt-—-that of knowing 
that he 15 m reality there ” 

“Let us go back at once to his brother,” said Uncle John, ‘and tell 
hum plainly our suspicions, «nd. threaten him boldly with exposwe, unless 
he immediately consents to release him ” 

“Stop,” cued Valentme, looking back from the cab window “ Let 
us goa httle out of the road,” and having given the necessary instruc 
tions to the driver, he continued, ‘That seems to be the gunden of the. 
asylum J wish we hada ladder” We might perhaps sce fim fiom the 
top of the wall ” 

“So we mght'™ cred Uncle Jobn Stop the cab—so we might 
But then you see o ladder 1s a thing we have not got! Ilowever, the 
‘wall 1s not very hogh, certamly Well get out and see what can be done ” 

‘They accordingly ‘alighted, and having duected the cabman to wut, 
went round by the side of the wall It was higher, much higher than 
at appeared from the toad, but they, notwithstanding, walked to the bach, 
‘where Valentine perceived a kind of ‘shed built agamst at, whch had been 
raised to within four ot five feet of the top 

“The very thing,” sad Valentine ‘If we can but get upon that 
shed, we shall be able to look into the garden”) erefore went 
round, with the view of ascertaming to whom the shed belonged, and 
awng eanly obtained the peumision of the ownel, Valente mstantly 
imounte: 

He was at first very cautious, and {taking off his hat, just peeped over 
the wall, lest, by bemg seen, bis object might be frustrated "Ife saw a 
number of emaciated creatwes crawling about, but he could not distin- 
guish poor Goodman amongst them Some looked idiotic, others seemed 
to have reached the very depths of despair, but as Valentme's object was 
not to contemplate the chief charactenstes of the scene, every feeling was 
merged in Ins anxiety to distinguish his fnend 

“*Can you see him ?” inqrwed Uncle Jobn fiom below 

“No!” replied Valentme, ” or if he be one of those whom I do see, 
he must mdeed be dreadfully altered "——" Here, Jet me come up,” sad 
‘Uncle John, “I shall know him from a thousand ” 

“"Y'm afiasd, sir, 1t won't bear you,” observed the owner of the sei 

“Ob, Tm bulky, but not very weighty T'll ty st,” retuned Uncle 
John, who, by dint of great exertion, reached the roof He loohed 
round Goodmen was wef amongst them’ “Bless my life! 1 wish 
they'd come this way,” sud he * Val, can’t we beckon to one of them? 
Now, there's a man'he seems to be no more mad than lam, can't we 
attract his attention?” heep your head down,’ cued Valentine , 
‘he sees us—he's coming this way,” and as he spoke, the person 
alluded to, who happened to be Whitely, ed. 

“Do you know Mr Goodman *” inquned Valentine 

“Alas, yes'” rephed Whitely 
et ‘you do me the favour to tell hum cautiously that Valentine is 
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“Tve heard of you" said Whitely, at once bursting into tears“ But 
he camot leave ‘bis bel; nor will he ever againy wnt he ceases to 





breathe.” 
“Indeed!” exclaimed Valentine. ‘What has been the cause?” 
“Brutality, sir! absolute brutaliiy! We some time since tried to 





escape, and succeeded to a certain extent, but were retaken; and, on 

sn, Sromglit back, we were sie Seer — Sardis crelties 
ave the power to conceive. He to ¢ originator 

Ei scbectm, sal on’ thle Eecomia’ knowe they inlicied mpow bie thd 

test amount of torture.”"——<‘* The wretches !” cried Valentine, ‘* But 

is there no hope of his recovery ?” 

“None!” replied Whitely. “ They have murdered him, sir—cruelly, 
brutally murdered him. He is now on the very brink of death.” 

What's that? what’s that you say?” cried Uncle John, starting up 
and leaning completely aver the top of the wall. ‘Murdered, say you?— 
murdered him !" 

“Tush {” said Mr. Whitely, “for Heaven's sake, hush!" And he 
instantly walked from the spot ; for at that moment Uncle John was seen 
by the whole of the patients, who raised a shout, and raf towards him 
with an expression of amazement the most intense, 

“But one word !"" said Uncle John, addressing Whitely ; “but one 
single word!" Mr. Whitely, however, fearful of being seen by the 
keepers, did not turn his head, Ye had but just recovered from the dread- 
ful effects of the treatment he hal experienced on being recaptured ; he 
therefore dared not again excite the vengeance of the keepers, well knowing 
that if another brutal attack were made upon him, it would be utterly im+ 
posse for him to survive it; and hence he walked away with a heavy, 

ting heart, without taking, however, the slightest apparent notice. 
Do you also know my friend Goodman?” demanded Uncle John, of 
the poor insane creatures, who were by this time beneath him. 

“Hooray! they cried, dangling their hands and dancing about, and 
looking altogether as delighted as possible. 

“sir !” cried Uncle John, again shouting after Whitely, and putting one 
leg over the wall, in order to get as near to him as he could, ‘Sir! but 
one word! Js he mad?" 

‘The encrgy with which Uncle John put this question, and the anxiety 
which he manifested to receive a reply, were so excessive, that he at once 
Jost his balance and fell over the wail. 

‘Valentine, who had seized the tail of his coat, and thus split it completely 
up the back 2s he was falling, now saw two bratal-looking fellows running 
fiercely towards the spot. He therefore instantly leaped from the wall to 
join his uncle, and to protect him, if possible, from the keepers, who 
‘appeared to be inspired with the spirit of vengeance. 

















CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A forcible Expulsion, and a totally unexpected Escape. 
As Uncle John, in falling, threw his arms round the neck of a poot idiot 


‘who, conceiving himself to be the king of the universe, bad embellished his 
cap with a variety of young onions, he alighted without sustaining any very 
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serious injury, althongh his weight drove his majesty, the monarch of the 
world, wal grea violence against a tend who i perfectly clear only 
upon the one point of his having been swindled out of his privil 

as the Lord High Chancellor of England ever since a certain antediluvian 
era, the chief characteristics of which it appeared had been washed from 
hig memory by the Flood. 

Before, however, Uncle John could rise, one of the keepers had seized 
him by the collar, with the laudable view, as he promptly explained, of 
letting him know the difference; but Valentine, in an instant, sprang at 
the throat of the ruffian, and compelled him to relinquish his hok “No 
violence !” he exclaimed, ‘it will not do with us 

«No, it won't do with us!” echoed Uncle John, taking courage from 
Valentine, although it must be confessed that he even then felt rather 
frightened than not. ‘There's the law against violence! the Jaw, sir! 
the law |” 

“What's the law to do with us? what right have you in here?” 
demanded the keeper. 

“I overbalanced myself,” said Uncle John ; ‘*I overbalanced myself, 
Do you think that I should have tumbled if I could have helped it 

“But what business had you on the wall?”——‘* To look for Good- 
man!” cried Valentine. ‘Goodman, whom you are murdering !”” 

“Valentine! Valentine !” faintly exclaimed an emaciated form, whom 
the noise had attracted to the window of his cell. 

“Tt is Goodman |” cried Valentine, 

“« My friend, my dear friend!” eried Uncle John. ** But one word !” 

‘The form sank back, and was seen no more. 

“My good man 1” said Uncle John, addressing the keeper, “if you are 
a Christian you will let me see my friend. Let me have but a word with 
‘him! anal Vl give you all the money D've got.” 

“What ! corruption !” exclaimed the immaculate keeper, alternately 
looking most virtuously indignant, and glancing at the well-filled puse 
which Uncle John promptly held forth. ** Do yer want to corrupt me?” 

Tet me speak to him but for an instant.” 

{nCome along!” cried the keeper, “we'll werry soon sce what you're 
made on.” 

“Now then!” shouted Valentine, making his voice apparently pro- 
ceed from the other side of the wall. “‘ Let's attack them at once ! Now, 
down with the epee = 1 

“Hal-lo !” cried the principal keeper, looking round with an ression 
of amazement. “ What, ‘more on yer)” ‘he continued ; and as at that 
moment the person to whom the shed Lelonged peeped over the wall to 
see how things were going on, he raised an alarm, which in an instant 
brought four additional keepers to the 

ted < gut wer attacked ! here’s a ace em coming |" 
cried the fellow, as his scowling companions approached. 

“Where are they?” demanded a niscreact, who looked as if he had 
that day returned from transportation. 

“Over the wall!” was t) /, and a ladder was procured, while 
‘Valentine, still in a feigned voice, kept shouting. 

“Let's see how many on ‘em there is!” ctied the creature who 
looked so much like a retumed convict; and he ascended the ladder, 
and looked anxiously round, but the only man whom he could see was 
the owner of the shed, whose person was perfectly well known, “Have 
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you acen 2 mob o” pipple any wheres about here?” he inquired of this 
“No,” was the reply, “there's been nothing of the sort.” 
“There’s none here !” said he who occupied the ladder, looking round, 

“T know better principal keeper; “I beard ‘em 1” 

“T tell yer there ain't, then ! can’t yer believe me?” 

$+ Well, come, les secre these ‘ere too as ve've pot!” and while the 
principal keeper and two of his companions seized Valentine roughly, the 
other three fastened, like tigers, upon Uncle John. 

“Keep off!" cried Valentine. “We'll go where you please, and before 
whom you please, but we will not be di ” 

Tn ah instant one of the ruffians seized him by the legs, while two others 
secured his arms, and lifted him bodily upon their Thole and se Uncle 
Jobn was favoanéd with a precisely similar li, they were caried, straggling 
Wesperately but ineffectually, across the garden, while the sovereign of the 
universe, and those idiotic subjects whom he termed continually, and with 
characteristic dignity, “my people,” were dancing and shouting, and per- 
forming the most extraordinary antics, apparently with the view of ren 
ing it obvious to all that they were absolutely filled with delight. 

e keepers now reached the house with their burden, and as Holdem, 
the proprictor of the Asylum, had just returned from town, they threw 
Unele John and Valentine before him. 

‘Tolle, hollo, hollot What's all this?” cried Dr. Holdem, whose 
grateful impression at the moment was, that he had been blessed with 
fo dltlonal patients, “Won't they be quiet? Whats the meaning of 

it, eh?” 


“Why, these two owdayshus indiwiduals,”” replied the chief keeper, 
is the Jeaders of a whole mob o’ rabble as is come here to let out the 
matients.” 

palit 1” exclaimed the doctor with an expression of unlimited astonish- 
ment. ‘And how did they get in?”——" Why they shied ’emselves 
over the wall: the big un come fust, and tother un follered.” 

“* And what have you to say to this monstrous proceeding?” demanded 
the doctor, with an appropriate scowl. ‘¢ Pray what is your object ?” 

‘ This,” said Valentine ; you have in confinement a friend of ours 
whom you have cruelly ill-ased.”” 

“ Haw dare you talk to me in that fashion 1” interrupted the doctor. 

Dare!" ssid Valentine, “you sball find that we dare do more than 
talk. Our object was to see that friend, whose name is Goodman, and 
who has been incarcerated here as an insane man. We applied for per- 
mission to see him, and as that was refused us, we mounted the wall,” 

“Tadmire your impudence ! But are you aware that in trespassing thus 
spon my premises, you have rendered yourselves liable to be ponabed most 
severely ? 

“But that was an accident!” eried Uncle John, “I overbalanced my- 
self, and felt into the garden by accident.” 

“Indeed!” said the doctor, sarcastically. ‘Indeed! And did you 
overbalance yourself, and slip down by accident 2” 

“No,” replied Valentine. “I did not, But we are quite prepared to 
‘answer for what we have done before a magistrate at once, or in any other 
“ey, for I presume the thing will not be allowed to drop here.” 

“I have a great mind to give you into custody, and have you both 
dragged off like felons,” 
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“Do so," said Valentine, “that we may have an opportunity at once of 

expiaming’ publicly all the cncumstances connected with oar present 
ston, Let us be taken without delay before a magstrate, It cannot 
ft tend to promote the object we have m view.” 

‘“Upon my word, young man, you treat the matter very coolly, But 
pray, how many did you bring with you?” 

“None,” replied Valentine, 

“Oh! exclaimed the and incorruptible keepex, apparently 
shocked at what he believed to be 2 falsehood. “What! none! when 
Theered a whole mob on em hollenn? OA!” 

“We came alone” sud Uncle John.“ Thete was no mob with us” 

“Well!” said Valentine, ‘are we to be given into custody, o: how do 

uu mean to act?” 

“Ag I please,” rephed the doctor, “I shall act as I please, If I 
thought you were worth powder and shot I should pursue a very different 
course, but a8 it 15, 1 shall simply have you bundled out of the place, 
believing you to be a couple of chatacterlos, vagabonds,” 

“* Vagabonds ! characterless vagabonds |” exclaimed Uncle John, whose 
méignation had gamed the ascendancy over his fears. “What do you 
mean, sir? Here 1 my card” But before he had ume to produce it, 
the six heepers seed him and Valentine as before, and having carned them 
to the entrance, threw them completely into the road. 

‘The moment Valeatne recovered himself, be flew at the chief myrmidon, 
and certainly did give bim one blow which made him wink and shake his 
head, and screw up his features, unt! they portiayed intellectual confusion, 
‘As, however, Uncle John on the one hand dragged Valentine away, and. 
the doctor on the other ordeied bis men in at once, the gates we1e closed. 
before the intellects of the fellow were perfectly restored, or doubtless 
Vatentine would have felt the fall force of his vengeance 

“Thank Heaven, we are out!” exclaimed Uncle John, when he saw 
the gates closed ‘I really at one tume began to feel alarmed,” 

“Alarmed at what?” imquired Valentine. 

““ Why, suppose they had kept us in there with the rest 2" 

‘"Suely you did not suppose they would do that ?” 

“Why, my boy, I didn’t know what to think, But if they Jad kept us 
in, xt would have been very dreadful, seemg that not a single fnend would 
have known that we were there.”” 

“« You now see presse the postion m which the victos of ths hornble 
system are placed. Their foends are not suffered to know that they are 
there! But we were quite safe, for none are kept but those who are paid 
for No, all that I was afraid of was, that they would have taken xt into 
their beads to half murder us ; for those fellows are very powerful, and we 
should have been able to do nothing with the six. ‘As for talang us before 
a magustrate, I felt sure that they would not do thet. ‘herr object 1s 
set ¢ 1t would never do for kent to make a stir.” 

“Well, well, we ought to be thankful that thiags are no worse But 
poor Godman! My heart bleeds for kim! The wile wretches! But 
we'll have him out |" We'll never iest till we have him out ” 

“I fear that it 1s now too late,” said Valentine, My mpression is 
that on seemg us he sank to nse no more.” 

“Thope not, my boy,” sud Uncle John, and as he felt for his handker- 
chief to wipe away hus tears, he became cognusant of the fact of hrs coat 
bewg split from the wast tothe collar. “Why, my boy ! why what on 
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farsa t_why what's this)” said he, taming round and palling the tals of 
‘tue coat him. “* What is it?” 

“Why it looks something like « emall slit,” replied Valentine. ‘It is 
by no means bad cloth ; if it had been, it would not have two tails now, 
Tt was done when you fell from the wall.”” 

“Welt, well,” said Uncle John.“ Well, never mind that, I don’t 
care a straw about that.” And as he spoke they came within sight of the 
cab which they had ordered to wait their return. 

“The driver was standing with the door in his hand, and seemed some- 
hat confused when they appeared, for be hastily closed the door, mounted 
his box and drove towards 

“We have kept you a long time,” said Uncle John. 

“No consequence at all, sir; I knowed you was genelmen,” replied 
the man, who looked anxiously inside the cab before he opened the door 
to allow'them to enter. “Beg pardon, sit,” he added, as Uncle John was 

ing in, “but do yer know, sit, a$ yer coat’s a leetle damaged in the 


"Oh, ye” said Uncle John, good humouredly ; ‘*I met with an 











“Teg, pardon; T didn't know as you was awares on it, that's al,” 
rejoined the man, who then mounted his box, and made his horse under- 
stand that he had not only a whip, but the power to use it. 

“Weil go and eee that wretch of a brother to-night,” sad Unele John, 
after a pause, during which he and Valentine had been completely lost in 
thought. ‘That's the Grst step, my boy—that's the frst step ; we'll work 
hum!” My fricnd !”” saix_'@ voice, which appeared to proceed from 
‘under the seat of the cab, ‘* Valentine, Valentine!” cried Uncle John, 
starting up as if some dog had bitten his calf.“ My dear boy, you should 
not—you really should not, particularly at such a time as this 1”” 

“ Upon my honour,” said Valentine, ‘it was not I that spoke.” 

“Not you?” said Uncle John. “Bless my life, it was some one !” 

“My friend 1” repeated ihe voice; and Uncle Johm again started, for at 
the moment he felt something touch his legs. © Valentine therefore ex- 
amined the cab, and found, crouched beneath his seat, poor Whitely. 

“Do not be alarmed, my good friends,” said he, ‘it is only the poor 
creature whom you spoke to in the garden.” 

“‘L'm right glad to see you,” cried Uncle John; “but come out of 
that hole—you'll be smothered | There's plenty of room.” 

“Tt thank you,” said Whitely, ‘but l'm much safer here. They may 
suddenly pass by and see me.” 

* Well, sit between our legs.” said Uncle John, and then I'll defy them 
to see you. You'll be cramped to death there.” 

‘No, indeed, l’m very comfortable,” said Whitely, although there was 
scarcely sufficient room fora dog. He was, however, at length prevailed 
upon, although with reluctance, to sit at the bottom of the cab. 

“And how did you manage to escape?” inquired Valentine. 

«“Towe it all to you,” said Whitely, grasping his hand.‘ Our poor 
friend had told me of your power as a ventriloquist, and therefore, when 
I heard what appeared to be voices in the distance, I'felt quite sure that it 
‘was you, You will remember that a ladder was brought into the garden 
immediately after the shouting was heard, It was by that lescaped. The 
‘man who ascended it to look over the wall, instead of taking it away with 
tim, simply threw it down to assist his tellows in camying you into the 
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house, when, taking advantage of the confusion that prevailed, I raised the 
ladder, and, having reached the top of the wall unperceived, drew it over 
to the other side, and thus alighted in safety. I not proceeded far 
before I saw this vehicle, and having ascertained that it was waiting for 
two gentlemen, I begged of the man to allow me to lie concealed beneath 
the seat, in order that, if it had happened that the cab was not waiting for 
ye I might still haye been safe ; but when I heard you mention our 
friend’s wretched brother, and thus knew that you were alone, I ventured 
to k, feel rfectly sure that you would not only not betray me, but 
pardon my intrusion.” 

“My dear sir,” cried Uncle John, extending his hand, ‘I’m glad to see 
you, only wish that I had found my poor friend here as well, But 
‘we'll have him out !—we’ll have him out before——” 

“« Hush!” cried Whitely, trembling with great violence, and crouching 
again beneath his seat ; “I hear them coming ! they are behind us! For 
God’s sake don't suffer them to seize me again!” 

At this moment the sound of horses’ hoofs was heard in the distance ; 
and Valentine, on looking back, perceived two persons on horseback, 
‘tearing along the road at ‘fant gallop. “Don't be alarmed,” said he,— 
“don't be alarmed ; let what may occur, you are safe." But poor Whitely 
trembled from head to foot, while the ‘perspiration poured down the face 
of Uncle John, who was scarcely less frightened than Whitely himself. 
‘The horsemen now gained ‘upon fast, and their excitement increased 
in proportion.‘ These men may be after our poor friend,” said Valentine, 

fressing the cabman ; ‘if it be Recessary, you will stick to us?” 

“And no mistake,” replied the man ; “I don't stop for nobody. K. 
him snug, ‘They shouldn't ketch us at all, ony the wust on it is I cam’t 
git this ere hold oss along. Phit !—keame up! he added, ashe pulled out 
‘of the road. “‘ Hare they come ! fit to break their blessed necks!” They 
‘were now just behind, and Uncle John perspired more frecly. They 

sed | Two butchers were testing the speed of their horses to decide a 

of some given quantity of beer. “Thank Heaven !” exclaimed Uncle 
john, much relieved. “* ks pew bara come forth, all safe,” Mr. 

Vhitely, however, remained where he was; he neither moved nor uttered 
a word," There is no danger now,” said Valentine, endeavouring to 
rouse him. He still, however, continued to be motionless and silent. 

“Come, come, my friend !” said Uncle John, who thought it strange. 
“ Are you not well, my friend—are you not well?” 

As Whitely made no answer, Valentine gently drew him forth. He was 
inanimate, ‘Good God!” cried Uncle John, “the man has been 
frightened to death.” —“ No, he's not dead,” said Valentine; ‘1 feel 

Juite sure that he’s not dead. He has fainted—only fainted. Tull ap at 
the first house you come to,” he added, addressing the cabman, 

** All right, sir! there’s one close at hand.” And in less than three 
minutes they were before it. Valentine now darted into the house, and 
having procured a glass of water, applied it to the temples and palms ot 
poor Whitely; but without any effect. No pulse was perceptible ; 
not amuscle moved, Some brandy was brought, and when that had been 
zealously applied for some time, he inspired, 2s Valentine exclaimed, 
“He's alive!” Uncle John now began to breathe with somewhat more 
freedom. He had been dreadfully apprebensive of Whitely being dead ; 
but when he saw the first symptom of reanimation, quickly followed by 
other signs of returning consciousness, he felt for the moment quite happy, 

r 
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“My friends !”" said Whitely at length, looking up, ‘am I till sale? 
God bless you, ny dear fiends, God Mess you > 

“* Will you go with us into the house till you revive?” inquired Valentine, 

‘«No, my good friends, no: let me remain here, I shall not be out of 
danger until I reach town. Pray, 3 Lam quite well now; I am 
in ‘ite well now!” Uncle John ‘and Valentine accordingly re- 
adjusted ‘themselves, and having given instructions to the cabmen—who 
drove off as fast as his horse could go—they stopped no more till they 
teached the house of the Widow Smugman. The widow was utterly but 
‘yery naturally astonished, when, on answering the knock, she saw Uncle 
Jolin snd Valentine assisting a poor enfeebled creature,” who looked like 
‘death in a dressing-gown, ont of the cab, She had, however, an extremely 
high opinion of those gentlemen ; and hence, when Uncle John introdn 
ly as his friend, she expressed herself happy to see him. 

“Now then,”’ said Valentine, placing Whitely upon the sofa, “‘ you 
must banish al! your fears ; you are quite secare now.” 

‘Whitely, however, was unable to rally. He tried with all the power at 
‘his command ; but sank back in a state of exhaustion, in which Uncle 
John attended him, while Valentine was rewarding the driver of the cab 
‘with a liberality altogether unexpected. ‘The dinner was now immediately 
served up, but of this poor Whitely was unable to partake ; he was, how- 
ever, after a time, prevailed upon to have some slight refreshment, and 
was then placed in Uncle John's bed, completely overwhelmed with grii 
tude. The attention of Uncle John and Valentine was now turned to the 
course which they, under the circamstances, ought to pursue, The escape 
of Whitely was held to be a grand point gained.“ We can take him with 
us,” said ‘alentine ‘and convict poor Goodman’s unnatural brother at 
once. 

“So we can,” said Uncle John: “that's quite right. So we cans 
and we will but it can’t be done to-night.” 

“No; but Ithink that 1 had better go to-night, and make an appoint: 
ment, if possible, for toxmorrow. Whitely is uninjured ; he has only been 
alarmed, and wilt therefore be himself again doubtless in the morning, 
‘What do you think? Shall Igo?” 

‘By all means, by all means, Tell him I wish to have five minutes’ 
conversation with him before I leave town, which is the fact you know, 
of course! I de wish to converse with him before I leave town. But I'll 
Jeave it to you, my boy ; you know how to m: it, Go; go at once, 
Til remain at home, and see after our friend. --We must have him restored 
to-morrow.” Valentine ai rdingly started, leaving Whitely in the care 
of Uncle John, who threw ‘at once upon the sofa, and went very 
soundly to sleep. 

















CHAPTER XXXIX, 
Valentine becomes initiated inte the Mysteries of the Anti-Legal-Marriage 
Association, 


ON reaching Walter's residence, Valentine was informed that he and 
‘Horace were out, but were certain to be at home at nine o’clock or half- 
past st the very latest. It was then but just seven; and as Valentine 
conceived it to be scarcely worth while to retum to Uncle John, he walked 
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leisurely an, without having any obyect mn view, save that of strolling about 
for two hours. 


He had not, however, far, when his attention was attracted 
by a flaming placard, oa'which was inscribed 


THE UNIVERSAL ANTI-LEGAL-MARRIAGE ASSOCIATION t 
Norice! 


A Professor of surpassing eminence unl deliver a Lecture on the Natural, 
Socal, and Unsoasal-Community Principle, thes evening, precisely at 
Sam. 


“The natural, socal, and universal-community principle!” thought 
Valentine, “What do'they mean? The umyersal ant-legal-mat 
gutocution ! Tmust look m here”, And having paid the admusnones, 
he was shown into a room im which a numbei of peisons, of whom the 
Tmajonty wae gauly attired females, had assembled 

‘The professot had not arnved, and therefore Valentine had time to 
Jock round before the lecture commenced He thought at strange, very 
strange, that the persons whom he saw there should patiomze or in any 
‘nay countenance such a thing as an anti-legal-manniage association What 
the natural, socal, and uprveraal-communty principle might be, it 1 
tnie he could not very cleaily comprehend 5 but what was meant by the 
term ‘ Ant-legal-marnage” was so plam, that it could not be msunder- 
stood And yet, was he to mfer from the presence of those persons that. 
they weie opposed to the institution of marnage® Impossible! The; 
appeared to hum to be the very persons Ly whom matnage would be hi 
to be one of the greatest ey blessings. He changed his position, 
in order to command a full view of the countenance of each. The females, 
he thought, loohed wicked ! He never saw rolling ahout with such 
strange restlessness Lefore. Such smilit leermg, such glancing he 
beheld! He was quite puzzled. He could not understand st! Yet they 
seemed to undeistand each othei very well! Had anything hike a moto 
dead set been made; had one pair of eyes been biaught to bear upon 
another, with the view of bemg ex] with reciprocal firmness—the 
object would not have been quite so mnconcervable ; but as it was, as they 
wandered about with such peculiar inconstancy, as if the design of their 
owners had been to inspire the souls of all at whom they glanced with 
affection, Valentine could not tell really what to make of it, although he 
did think it just possible that they had assembled for the purpose of 
quizaing the professor. 

‘The bare possibility of this being therr object was, however, repudiated 
‘on the entrance of that gentleman, for he was cheered, loudly cheered, 
and with an enthusiasm which forbade the ide of zts being ironical. No, 
at was plain that they were perfectly sincere, and therefore Valentine 
‘ecame more than ever impatient for an explanation of this natural, social, 
and universal principle, of which 1t was clear they were deeply enamoured. 

“My fnnends,” said the professor, after proving, to the apparent satis- 
faction of the lacies, that he knew as well how to use Ins eyes as the best— 
‘*My frends ! The last lecture I had the pleasure to deliver to the members 
of this wide-spieading association, had reference to the assumed Free 
Agency of Man; and as I proved to demonstration that man 1 not a free 
‘agent, consequently not a responmble agent, and therefoie no agent at all 
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I propose now to show that human laws in opposition to the laws of nature 
‘ought not to be upheld (Lov. cheers.) My frends! It 1s on all hands 
adnntted that nature 1s perfection, yet the state of society in which we now 
live 1 essentially and purely artificial! What 1s the ference? Why that, 
bemg essentially and purely artsficial, it 1s the most imperfect state of 
society that ever obtamed To be perfect we must be natural That I 
hope to be as clearas the proposition of the great Huxley, m his “ Wonderful 
‘Heart, or the Liver of Love,” that to be natwal, man must be perfect It 
hence follows that the nearer we approach to mature, the nearer we arc to 
perfection, and that that state of society 15, in reality, the most perfect 
which 3s, in realty, the most natural. (Applause) Now look at our 
present social system! Js there anything natural about it? Have om 
natural feelings and passions far play? Is not thei development checked 
‘at every pomt by human laws diametncally opposed to the laws of natwe? 
Look, for example, at those unnatural laws to which 1 have so frequently di- 
rected attention—I mean the laws relating to marriage! What 1s maruage? 
Is it not a most unnatural bond? See with what bonds individuals are 
tied! It 1s mdeed a Gordian hnot : there's no end to it !—nor can they 
cut it My friends yust look at its operation for one moment : A man 
mares not naturally, but legally marrier—well! m,n month he becomes 
tired of his wife, yet 1s he by law compelled to keep her! She may not at 
all smt him: they may quairel perpetually, nay, they may fight dtl 
‘keep her he must till she sinks into the grave! W Hy 3s not this monstrons ? 
Bat this 1g not all, He may see some one whom he likes infinitely better 
—some one more antcresting, amiable, and accomplished, yet he cannot 
marry Aer, becanse, and solely because, he 1s manned to another! Surely 
such an unnatunal state of things ought no longer to exist' What, I ask, 
does a man commonly marry a woman for? The law, xt 15 true, says ‘for 
better for worse’ (Loud laughter ) Dut it 1s commonly because she 1s 
handsome? Well, her beauty fadex- she no longer possesses that for 
which he marned her ; still must he keep her! Does he marry her because 
i Leheves hei to be enguging and sweet-tempered? A month after 
maruage she begins to act m a style which he cannot appiove, by any 
means—yet must he stick to her still! Is it for her wealth that he maines 
her? Well , he obtains full possession of that wealth, which he may either 
spend or lose, but m any case 1s he compelled to keep Aer even alter that 
for which he alone mained her 1s goue | Why, my friends, this appeais to 
‘be so truly diabolical, that the only wondes 18 a system so repugnant to the 
erfect laws of wature should not have been crushed centunes ago But 
let us tahe the case of a woman—for women I contend have natural rights 
as well as men. She mares; and why’ Because she believes that the 
man whom she marnes will be kind? Well, she finds that he xs not : still 
must she be his ! Does she marry because she beheves that she shall be 
happy? She finds ¢ at she w not, bat she must be his still! Sickness 
may overtake him ; he may become poor ; he may have no other prospect 
than of starvation ! yet let what may happen, to hum she must stich! Is 
this ust ? Is 1t rational? Does it bear even the semblance of any pnnciple 
‘Dy which men of intelligence should be guided ? My finends, legal maniiages 
have cursed every country into which they have been troduced They: 
are the bane of society. "They utterly spoil both women and men» Womex 
would indeed be very different bemgs were it not for the inshtution of 
marnage, It destroys their amabibty, potsons their sweetness, and renders 
ten ross-pramed, and vious, When legally mamed, they 
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now that they are secure, and that Haines peut ts them at once 
‘to show off: whereas, were , as the ought to be, phy married, 
the absence of that security induce them to preserve all their natural 
sweetness of disposition, all their amiabiity—in short, all which renders 
‘thetr somety charming. "Nor would men, were 1t not for legal marnages, 
be so tyrannous, haughty, and overbearing The security winch those 
legal mamages impart has e precisely corresponding effect upon them, 
Hence, I say, let none but natural marnages be sanctioned (Loud cheers } 
Uf persons he unable to live happily together, let them part, and marry, as 
nature prescribes, those with whom they are able to live happily. Why 
should we, as mtelhzent bemgs, adhere to social wietchednest, when we 
have the purest social fehcity withm our reach? We should tolerate natural 
marnages only !”— 

At this mteresting pomt the enthuszastie  Frofenoe Was interrupted by 
‘Valentine, who conceiving that he had gone far enough, cned—making his 
voice apparently proceed from an individual who was deeply engaged with 
a lady fiom whom he had just received @ card— And pray what are 
natural marriages *" 

‘* Natural manages !” eaclaimed the professor, with a look of astonish- 
ment the most absolute ; “what are they?” 

“Tarn him out ! Turn him out !” shouted several gentlemen by whom 
the natural, social, and unveisal-commumty principle was upheld, 

“What are natural marnuages ?"" repented the professor, 

Aye” said Valeatine, assuming the same voice, “I simply ask you 
what they are! Do you mean those peculiar tick solemminies?” 

“ Bioom-stich solemmttes |” exclaimed the professor, with an expression 
of contempt the most supreme, and aguin the unversal-community-prneiple 
people expressed their strong disa] 

“* Well, tell us,” said Valentine, when the noise had subsided, “ what it 
18 you 1eally mean ”——** By natural mamages,” said the professor ad- 
chessing the person from whom he imagined the voice had proceeded, “ By 
natural marriages I mean those which are m confoumty with the law of 
natute {marriages by which parties are solemnly bound to hve with each 
other as long as they lke ” 

Loud applause followed this clear explanation. ‘The ladies waved thesr 
handkerchiefs, and screamed with debght ; but as, danng their enthusiasm, 
Valentine perceived that the majonty of them wore that golden shackle by 
which they appropnately conceived they had been enslaved, he at once 
became perfectly disgusted He now distinctly saw what the socral-com- 
munity principle meant !—he saw that it struck at the very root of social 
‘vatue and fidelity. 

“Ts that gentleman satisfied ?"” inquired the professor. 

* Perfectly,” said Valentme, “perfectly satisfied that immoraty forms 
the basis of the pnnciple in question” 

“Immorahty!” exclaimed the ‘professor, who really appeared to be 
utterly shocked—Immorality! ‘That prnciple forms the basis of the 
new moral world! It ss the present corrupt system of legal marnages that 
1s based upon immorality. With natural marriages immorality hes nothing 
to do, seeing that that which 1s natural cannot be ammoral “Is tt nataral, 
I would ash, for two persons whose dispostions and feelings and passions 
are wmical, to be bound to each other for hfe? Isat not, on the contrary, 
natural for them to pact, with the view of formmg alliances more to ther 
taste? I contend that it 1s monstros to bind two rational beings tomether 
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when their sentiments and views are di: i |. Dis 
should prompt them to separete at once and form other unions in the pure 
‘course of nature.” 

“+ How often!” inquired Valentine. 

“Row often! As often as they conceive that their happiness will be 
thereby enhanced. Why should a man be bound to » woman whom he 
‘once might have loved, when circumstances have led him to love another 
Detter?” Why should a woman be tied to a man for whom she might once 
‘have had an affection, when her natural passions prompt her to repudiate 
him, and tar to one upon whom she has set her soft heart? I say that 
the law which prohibits this indulgence in those passions which are im- 
planted in us by nature is an infamous law, and one of which the existence 
Teflects indelible disgrace mpon us as rational and intelligent creatures.” 
At this point the professor was again enthusiastically cheered, and so per- 
fectly were his sentiments in unison with the views of his amiable satellites, 
that when Valentine inquired if they really expected that their principles 
would be adopted by any but the most vicious and depraved, their indig- 
nation knew no bounds. 

He had certainly heard yelling before—yelling too of a really extras 
ordinary character—in sundry places, and on divers occasions ; but never— 
not even in the House of Commons }—had he heard any species of yelling 
to equal that which proceeded from the memhers of the anti-legal-marriage 
association, They were not numerous, it is true; but being extremely 
energetic, they fully made up for the absence of any numerical strength, 
and as the room in which they were was comparatively smnall, their shouts, 
groans, and shrieks were really stunning. 

“Who ishe? Where is he? Drag him forth!” they exclaimed, The 
Jadies were especially anxious to see him. 

“Thai's che man in the comer!" cried the professor, promplly pointing 
to the individual to whom the lady had given her card, and the association 
doubtless would have pulled him to pieces, had he not had the presence of 
mind to declare his perfect innocence ; for nothing but the tones of his 
voice would have convinced them that the professor bad made a mistake. 

“ Wretches !”” cried Valentine, throwing his voice immediately behind 
the professor, who turned with all the velocity of which he was capable, 
and really appeared to be somewhat alarmed. 

“Who's that !” cried the professor. ‘* Who was that?” 

None could tell. He looked firmly, and with an eye of suspicion at 
every member in his immediate vicinity ; but no !—they were equally amazed 
with himself. ‘* Who was it?” he repeated. ‘* Who was it? I ask,” 

“One,” replied Valentine, in a tone of great solemnity, making his voice 
appear to proceed from the ceiling,—“ one who sees that you are faithless, 
a ed and profligate—one by whom vice is abhorred.” 

In an instant every eye was directed towards the ceiing, The gentlemen 
became very nervous, while the ladies felt dreadfully alarmed, which was 
not at all wonderful, seeing that superstition and immorality invariably go 
hand in hand. “Tt was very mysterious ! could not make it out { 
‘They were filled with app! and as the Indies clung to their natural 
Protectors, the faye shrank from their touch : so cowardly 2 slave does 
vice make the human heart. 

‘The professor, who looked quite as pale as the rest, however, felt himself 
‘bound to say et He therefore rose with the view of addressing 
his satellites, when Valentine cried, ‘‘ Down ! I denounce you as a villain, 
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But for you and wretches like you, hundreds who are now depraved, would 
have been reaping the blessings of virtue.” 

‘The professor seemed utterly paralyzed ; and his satellites stared, with 
open mouths, round the room, with an expression of absolute terror. 

“Let us go,” said one of the females, addressing her friend pray, 
pray let us go. Pm very frightened 1” 

** Go!” cried Valentine.“ Repudiate these proceedings, if you be not 
quite lost to every sense of female delicacy and virtue, Be not blinded by 
sophistry : spum those who, to grail their own bad passions, would place 
you on a level with the beasts of the field. Be virtuous and happy, in the 
perfect assurance, that from virtue alone real happiness can spring.” 

‘The females now tremblingly rushed to the door ; and so exceedingly 
terrified were they, that scarcely one minute had elapsed before they had 
vanished from the room. ‘The professor was utterly astounded. Had any 
man come forward'to deliver that address, which had just been delivered 
by Valentine, he would have contested every poin twith warmth and firm- 
ness; but as his opponent was apparently invisible, he could not say a 
word, He seemed perfectly lost, and so indeed did they all, and as Valen- 
tine, who in straining to give effect to his speech, had become very warm, 
he left them at once in a state of great amazement to solve that which they 
manifestly felt to be a profound mystery. 







CHAPTER XL. 


Uncle Fohn has another important Interview with Walter, to whom he 
declares his Intentions with force and effxt. 


Wirt those genial feelings which commonly spring from the consciousness 
of having aided the cause of virtue, Valentine returned to the residence of 
Walter, and found him and Horace at home, 

‘<Well, my ‘young rattlesnake!” cried ‘Horsce, as be entered, **and 
how do they bring it in now? Come to an anchor! Is there anything 
extra o’clock 2? How’s the ancient?” 

‘Uncle John was the gentleman to whom he alluded, and Valentine said 
that he was perfectly well; but was struck with the extremely wretched 
gapect of Walter, He was the very type of misery. “His checks were 
hollow, and his lips were parched, while his eyes swam dimly in their 
sockets, by which they were almost entirely concealed. 

“* You are not so well this evening ?” said Valentine. 

“<T am not, indeed,” said Walter faintly; ‘I am not, indeed.” 

“No, the governor don’t look particularly spicy !” cried Horace, “ But 
then, you see, it’s all his own fanlt : he won’t be ruled! If I've told him 
once, I have told him five hundred times, that he'll never be well till he 
gets glorious. Iam sure of it !—nothing can alter my opinion upon the 

joint. If he were but to get into an elaborate state of mops and brooms, 
ed be as right asa Roman. But then he won't! You may aa well talk 
toa tumip.” 

“ orn Pi hy phored 1” exclaimed Walter, 

“Of course ! that’s a species of donkeyfication you never will get over, 
it you liven thoumand yeas oe wah gua were dead! And whet would 
you do, if you were dead? Walter sighed. 
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“ Are you engaged to-morrow evening?” inquired Valentine. 

“<Not that T aoe aware of at this moment,” lied Walter. q 

“<My uncle,” said Valentine, ‘‘is anxious to have five or ten minutes’ 
conversation with before he leaves town.” 

“| What,” cried Horace, ‘“is he going to cut 

“Tf you will say,” continued Valentine, “at what hour it will be con- 
venient for you to see him, he will be here ; he'll not occupy much of your 
time,"—-—* Will eight o'clock suit him? If not, say nine.” 

‘* Fight will suit him well. He will be here at that hour.” 

«+ But,” cried Horace, ‘are you going to toddie back with him?” 

“Tam not sure of that; but at alt events I shall sce you again before I 
leave, Good evening.” 

‘Well, remember me, you know, to the old tar,” said Horace. “He's 
perhaps about the rummiest and roughest old reed that ever id come to 
town. But I don’t dislike him. Good night !” 

Valentine now left the house, and he was no sooner gone than Horace 
put it to his father very pointedly, whether be did not consider himself an 
idiot, “What did you want to sigh away for,” sid he, “like an old 
distressed alligator, right before Aim? And why couldn’t you let that old 
Rufus trot off, without having him boring here again? You know that 
you have got just as mach nerve as nothing!” 

“«Y was anxious to make him think that I was not afraid to see him,” 
replied Walter, “and thus to allay any suspicion that may have been 
excited.” 

“Well, but you know you are not at all fit to be seen! Besides, there 
is more in the wind than’ you expect, I know, by that fellow’s manner, 
there's something o'clock. “I shouldn’t be « bit surprised to hear that he 
has found it all out,”——** How could he?” 

“Why you told him all about the place yourself. How do you know 
that he has not been there ?""—"* And if he has, is it likely that sey 
‘would give him any information 2” 

“Well, if you'll take my advice—but you never will, you know, and 
hence it is that you're invariably wrong—but if you wish to be secure, 
aot remove him to some other crib, and then no one will know a bit 
about it,” 

“* But how can that be done?” 

“Why, dowt you sce? Holdem has connection with another den a 
hundred miles off. So, can’t you make arrangements with him to send 
the old boy there in another name!” 

‘<But, why im another name 2” 

“ Because then they may search all the books in the universe without 
being able to ascertain where he is. They may go to Dr. Holdem’s—' Is 
‘Mr. Goodman here?! *No, he has left!” ‘Where is he!” ‘Can't say.’ 
‘They may apply to the commissioners, and get 2 sight of the register. 
They look for the name of Goodman. Goodman was at Dr, Holdem’s, 
Discharged such a date. Don’t you see? Suppose he's entered as 
Jonathan Scroggins. Who is Jonathan Scroggins? They may see the 
ame of Scroggins. They know no such a man, He may call himself 
Goodman down there, it is true ; but then they'll call him Scroggins, and 
if he insists upon it that Goodman is his name, they will rationally con- 
clude that he is Inbouring under some strong delusion, and hold it to be an 
invincible pronf of his being incurably mad. To be secure, therefore, all 
you have to do is to send him away under some assumed name, when, if 
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they ever find him out you may safely forgive them, discovery in such a 
case being an utterly im i 

There is something in that,” said Walter. “There certainly is some- 

ing in that. But ‘we not better, in the first place, see what their 
object is in coming here to-morrow 2” 

“Why, as far as that goes, there is no earthly use in doing that which 
is useless: that’s 2s clear as cream ; and his removal will be aseless, in the 
event of their having no doubt about its being all right: but if they have 
the least suspicion of anything wrong, take my advice, and pack him off ut 
once," 

‘Walter saw in a moment the force of this suggestion, and as security was 
his object, it was eventually decided, that if anything should transpire to 
convince him that the secret had in reality become known, Goodman 
should be removed in the name of Scroggins to some distant asylum, and 
thus placed for ever beyond the reach of his friends. 

By the time these two amiable persons had arrived at this decision, 
Valentine had reached home, where he found Uncle Jolin still fast asleep 
on the sofa, playing a solo upon his nasal organ. 

‘By dint of exertion on the part of Valentine, Uncle John awoke, and 
when he did awake, he said with great ee of mind, Ah—yes— 
ells" and then adied, with @ yawn, “Vist not off yet? Come, you 
Bad better start,” I'l set after Whitey Vl take enveof him. 

«+ Will you do me the favour to look at your watch 2” said Valentine. 
Uncle John then observed that the thing aad stopped ever since eleven 
that moraing. 

<, Wity," sald Valentine, “you have been sslesp nenly five hours.” 

“Nonsense | I hav'n’t bad half a dozen winks." 

“Tt was half-past six when I left, and it’s now past eleven.” 

“Tut! bless my life and soul! Why, I couldn't have believed it, 
Have Ubeen asleep all that time | Dent ime, how, very neglectful {Ont 
poor old friend !—Let’s go and see how he gets on.”” 

‘They accordingly went into the bedroom softly, and 9s, much to. their 
satisfaction, they found Whitey asleep, they returned with equal ction 
the room they lad just left, when Valentine dwelt upon his interview wit 
Walter. 

“He is now extremely ill,” said he, after an explanation of all that had 
occurred, “My firm impression is, that he is on the very brink of the 
grave. If, therefore, Whitely cannot go with us to-morrow, it will be better 
for me and Horace to Jeave the room, while you explain what you know, 
and how you mean to proceed if poor Goodman be not immediately 
released.” 

““T see-—exactly,” said Uncle John, ‘I see precisely what you mean. It 
will be better—much better.” And Uncle John was engaged in rehearsing 
his part from that time until he retired to bed. 

In the morning, Whitely found that his nerves had gained considerable 
strength: bis fears were calmed, and he paced the room firmly. He felt 
that he was free; and that feeling, however limited may be the space in 
which he dwells, will prompt a man to be content to remain within that 
limit. As, however, he did not feel equal to the task of meeting Walter, 
and as, moreover, his presence on that occasion was not absolutely neces- 
sary, Uncle John and Valentine left him, and at the hour appointed found 
‘Waiter and"his son deeply engaged with a pile of dusty documents as 
before, 
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‘When a variety of commonplace observations had between 
them, Valentine engaged the attention of Horsce, while Uncle John 
intimated to Walter that he withed to say a few words in private, 

“Horace,” said Walter, ‘entertain your young friend. We wish to be 
OO ee ee ther with unspexkable signif He cleatly 

jorace at bis wit! ignificance. He cleat! 
didnot think it quite sale. However, feeling that he could not politely 
yemain in the room after that, he rose, and taking the arm of Valentine, 
said, ‘Come ; let us leave these old conjarers together.” 

“'Mr. Goodman,” said Uncle John, when he found that they were 
atone ; “my object in coming heré this evening is to speak upon a subject 
which couccs you deeply. “i refer, sir, to your brother, whoen yesterdla 
Isaw!—I perceive,” he continued, as Walier started and trembled, * 
perceive that you did not expect to hear that: but I saw him, sir, yester~ 
day, at the asylum you named, and there discovered him to be, sir—not 
mad but an enfeebled, emaciated martyr to that iniquitous system the 
existence of which is a national disgrace.” 

“Not mad !” said Walter, hurriedly. ‘Not mad! I have proofs!” 
And having opened his desk, he drew forth a printed paper, which he 

ace’, with an air of triumph, oefore Uncle John. ‘‘ There, there, sir,” 
he continued, there you have the certificate of two eminent physicians, 
Drs, Bowlemout and Dobb. That will be perfectly satisfactory, T pre: 
sume? 
“Not at all,” said Uncle J ‘au, ‘not at all. I am, happily, not igno- 
rant of the mode in which t,x things are managed, although { could not 
till recently have conceived it to be possible that men conudd, in a country 
ike this, resort to practices so snonstrous.”” 

““Do you mean, sir,” said Walter, “to insinuate that 7 have had 
recourse to monstrous practices ?"” 

“Mr. Goodman ! Ihave no inclination to have any angry words ; but I 
am not a man to mince a matter of this kind. Your brother is incarcerated 
as an insane man: he is not insane : never was insane : you know that you 
incarcerated him !—I ask you why? 

“There is my authority !” said Walter, pointing to the cerlificate. 

ir!” cried Uncle John, “I am not . I know that these things, 
—though potent in depriving men of liberty—are to be purchased with. 
ease; and yon know that if I were villain enough, I could bribe two pro- 
fessional scoundrels to certify to your insanity to-morrow. What proof, 
then, is that of the madness of my fiiend? Under the present iniquitous 
state of the law of lunacy, jt is, it is true, held to be a proof—a legal proof 
sufficient to indemnify those into whose hands the victim may be placed 5 
but in reality it is no proof of madness at all. Who are these men, Drs, 
Bowlemout and Dobb? Where are they to be foun: 

“They are eminent physicians,” replied Walter, “attached to Dr. 
‘Holdem’s asylum.” 

“T thought so. But yu did not apply to these eminent physicians t 
you did not engage them! You applied to Dr. Holdem: Dr. Hold: 
sent them to my friend : they saw him once, and then signed that certifi- 
cate. ‘That was the process. And why did you apply to Dr. Holdem ?” 

“TOL couse because T believed my brother to be insane.” 3 . 

“ Bot wi i not, in irst place, aj to two physicians 
known respectability ? It does not follow as. a matter of course that you 
applied to Dr, Holdem because you beligved that ygur brother was insane, 
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Bat even if you had that belief, what induced it? Why did you think that 
he was mad 2? 

“Why,” said Walter, “because he acted strangely.” 

“ Because he acted strangely! Are we to pronounce every man to be mad 
who acts strangely? Why every man Jiving acts strangely at times, We 
have all our eccentricities. Eccentricity is, however, the parent of all that 
is eminent. No man ever yet raised himself into eminence who was not 
‘eccentric, But ere we to pronounce all such men to be mad? That were 
in itself indeed madness ; and yet you have not only pronounced your own 
brother to be mad, but have stolen him from society with a view to his 
perpetual imprisonment, because he acted strangely | 

“Stolen him ftom society!” cried Walter; “I don’t understand you.” 

“Then let me explain ; for Iam anxious to make you understand me, 
Your brother is not mad. Nor is he, in the vulgar acceptation of the term, 
eccentric, He is as free from eccentricities as you are, unless, indeed, it be 
those eccentricities which characterize a benevolent heart. He is a per- 
fectly sane man ; and yet you have caused him to be kidnapped—casried 
away secretly—dragged by brutal ruffians to a lunatic asylum, with a view 
to his being ‘confined there for fife. Now let me be understood. Your 
brother is my friend. The loss of ten thousand pounds will not rnin me, 
‘Lam prepared to spend ten thousand pounds to effect his liberation and to 
punish those by whom he has been incarcerated, and ten thousand mare 
when that is gone, I am no idle boaster. I am resolved to see him either 
dead or free ; and in order to carry into effect that resolution, I will wil- 
lingly spend every shilling T have Xf therefore, you wish to avoid bein 
harassed ; if you wish to avoid being held up to public scom ; if you 
‘not to have your life embittered your death accclerated by the know- 

of being universally execrated and denounced, you will consent, 
without delay, to his liberation ; for be assured, that if you will not do 
this, my friendship for hin: is so firm, that all that can be done shail be 
done ; every available means shal] be had recourse to, with the view of 
exposing and punishing the parties to this nefarious transaction ; and if 
‘once I begin, sir, nothing shall stop me. But Jet me appeal to your sense 
of justice—to your feelings—to your conscience, Let me reason with you 
imly. Like me, you are an old man—a very old man ; we are both 
sinking fast into the grave ; we must both soon appear before Him to whora 
all hearts are open, and from whom no secrets are hid, Now, assuming 
that I know your real motive for proceeding’ aguinst your brother as 
_ you have done; assuming that your object was the possession of his 
roperty—” A 
PrP that was not my object !—that was not my object!" 

“T simply say, assuming thet your object was the possession of his 
perty, how inhuman—how unjust—how unnatural do the means by which 
you have sought the attainment of that object appear ! He is your brother! 
—your own brother! Nature, therefore, prompts him to look to you for 
affection. Persecution at your bands s abborrent to every principle which 
claims an alliance with nature ; and yet have you bitterly persecuted him! 
You have deprived him, in his old age, of Iiberty,—you have placed every 
comfort beyond his reach,—you have subjected him to a species of brutality 
the most horrible,—you have barsshed him from all society, save that of 
poor idiots and raving maniacs,—and solely with the view of obtaining 
possession of that which, if it prove not a great curse to you, you can never 
enjoy.” 
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“But J tell you again that was not my object. My object was to keep 
him from harm.” af ce 

“© And in order that that object mi; accomplished, you placed him 
i by hoon he fas been neadlyeecazeea 





® exclaimed Walter. 
“Sir, if your brother be not already dead, he is dying. He a short time 
since tried to escape, and on being was subjected to treatment 


of so brutal a character, that his recovery is held to be almost impossible. 
‘Humanity, therefore, cries aloud for his release. [ appeal to you as a 
brother a ieee 9 ka mee ther his ee mocarceratiaa. be 
not now the very acme of brutality and injustice. Put it to yourself, sir, 
Suppose that you were placed in the position he occupies, writhing with 
physical agony on the very verge of death, and morally tortured with the 
consciousness of having been placed in that position by a brother—a. 
brother, too, whom you had ever treated with the utmost kindness, and 
who was always at hand in the hour of necl,—would you not think it 
dreadful !—would it not be sufficient to drive you mad indeed? But 
assuming that you believed him to be insane, let me ask if you thought that 
this madness was incurable 1” 

““T certainly did not."———‘"‘Then why send him to such a place as this, 
balnaa jou knew it to be directly against the interest of the proprietor to 
allow 

“T did not know that, nor do T know it now.” 

**You know, I presume, that the proprietor established that asylum for 
profit: you know that his object is to get ss many patients as he can, 
and to keep them as long as he can ;—you know this, and yet you are 
anxious to induce the belief that you do of know it to be directly opposed 
to his interest to allow them to be cured! His design is not to cure, but 
to keep them, seeing that, in ‘ion as they are cured, so in proportion 
do his emoluments decrease, it from them only that his income is 
derived, This is no mere assertion, sir, based upon theory ; but a straight- 
forward, practical, self-evident truth. Why, then, I again ask, if you really 
were anxious for the restoration of your brother, did you place him in 
private asylum!” 

‘7 did all fur the best, I was told he would have every attention.” ‘ 

‘But do you not aee that the interest of every proprietor of « private 
asylum runs’ counter to his duty 2” 

“Te certainly, I must confess, seems feasible.” 

“Can you then hesitate to release him 2” 

‘Walter remained silent. 

“TL wish you to understand, sir,” continued Uncle John, “ that I am not 
in the habit of holding forth threats ; but as I have, sir, the means at my 
command—means of which you little dream—for you cannot for 2 moment 
suppose that I derived any part of my information from the proprietor of 
this asylum ; but as I have, sir, the means of proving not only that your 
brother is not mad, but that the possession of his property was the object, 
the sole object, at which yon aimed, those means shall be publicly employed 
forthwith, unless you consent to restore him to society. Taichi co be an 
act of yours. I wish to have it appear that you are willing to make all the 
reparation in your power for the injury you have inflicted, and the agony 

jou have caused him to endure. Again, therefore, I ask, will you releasg 
arn) 


“But what can I do with him, then?” cried Walter. 
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“*T will take care of him. T’ll undertake to keep him secure from all 
harm. If he be insane, let it be fairly and openly proved. What ob- 
jection can you possibly have? If your object be to see him taken care of, 
and treated rele eels his restoration, ge Dot ioe sapere 

perty, me what objection you can have to his being released ?” 
Prhiis Walter could wot tell, and theefoee kept silent. 

“Liberate him, then,” continued Uncle John, firmly, “and I will strive 
to allay any ill-feeling that circumstances may have engendered, But you 
Know his benevolent, charitable disposition ; ‘you know that he is of a most 
forgiving nature. If, however, you will not, his liberation can and shall 
be accomplished without your assistance; in which case—I speak to you 
now asa mere man of the world, looking solely to your own interest and 
‘security—I will urge him to banish every feeling consanguinity may have 
implanted in his breast, and to proceed, as a matter of justice to society, 
against you with all possible rigour.’ Your own interest, therefore, if 
nothing else be suffictently powerful,—the consideration of your own 
security—must prompt you to consent. Will yoa do it?” 

“Twill, On Monday morning the first step shall be taken.” 

“J may rely upon you in this?’——* You may. Go with me yourself. 
Call early on Monday morning, and we'll proceed to the asylum together,” 

“Very well. Reflect upon all I have said. I depend upon you jirm/y.” 

‘Uncle John now pushed his chair from the table and wiped his forehead, 
for he ‘been so extremely energetic that he was then in a glow of per- 
spiration, ‘Will you do me the favour to ring for my nephew?” said 
he; and the dell ‘vas accordingly rung, when, as Valentine and Horace 
were summoned, they Promptly re-entered the room. 

“Why, what in the name of a that's incog. have you two unhappy old 
conspirators been up to?” cried Horace. Jotting against the jolly old 
state? Are we to have another Guy-Fawkesification?” 

“Good night,” said Uncle John, as he rose to take leave, 

“What, are you off?" cried Horace, with a look of amazement, 
giant’ night” repeated Uncle John, coolly, as he approached the 

loor. 

“Well,” cried Horace, “ you are about the rummest oll —~” 

“ Horace {" cried Walter, 

“‘ Well,” continued Horace, ‘I was only going to say—because look 
here {directly I come down you cut it—that's all! Tut if you will go, 

‘ou know, why you will, and no mistake about it!” Having thus delivered 
is sentintents upon the subject, he saw Uncle John and Valentine out with 
all the politeness which characterized him conimonly. 

“Well,” said he, on returning to the room, “what has that old fool 
been gammoning you about ?—the one subject though, I suppose 2” 

“Yes,” said Walter. * Heaven only knows where he obtained his 
information, but he knows all about it, from beginning to end.” 

“What! has that avaricious old crocodile—that what's his name— 
Holdem—been splitting ?"——*Not he! you may take your oath that 
nothing has been got out of him.” 

«From whom, then, did the old fool derive his information?” 

“Can't tell,” said Walter. ‘He says that he has the means at his 
command of proving every circumstance connected with the affair; and I 
believe him, for he stated to me all that I knew to be true.” 

“Then no time must be lost in removing the old nominal.” 

“He can’t be removed now.” 
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“Why not? What's to prevent it?” 

“You may depend upon it that this information has been derived front 
the fellows attached to the asylum. It would be therefore quite useless, if 
even it were possible, for him now to be removed. Besides, I have 
soleranly promised o release him.” 

“Yon have done what?” cried Horace. “Do you mean to say you 
have given that promise ?”——'T have.” 

“Then we may 2s well just go and smother ourselves in the thickest 
Possible mul upon the face of the earth. It's all up There's no mistake 
at all about it! If yor release him, I'd strongly advise you to sell out and 
cut away as fast a8 you can pelt over to Van Diemen’s Land or New 
Yealand, and establish yourself among the Liacks.”” 

“Dut if 7 do not release him he will be released, and I, therefore, may 
as well make a virtue of necessity.”—— Well, you know my seutiments. 
Do as you like ; but if you do that, mark my words, you'll make « mull of 
it What do you want to release him at all for?” 

+ “The thing is done,” said Walter, ‘and can’t be helped now!” 

“No, the thing is not done ! it can be helped now !” 

Hut on Monday moming he is to go with me to the asylum.” 

“What of that?” cred Horace, "what of that? Can't you go down 
to-morrow and tell Holdem all about it, and have him removed in the 
night? It matters not a straw about to-morrow being Sunday; all days 
are alike to them. | ‘They think nothing of Sunday there. All you have to 
do is to trot down in the morning and explain to Holdem how the matter 
funds; and if he don't Usfore midnight, remove the old nominal to afar 
distant den, why, U'll swallow him whole,” 

“But what am I to say on Monday morning 2” 

"What are you to say on Monday moming! Why, don't yon sce? 
‘When you go the bird has flown. ‘Biss mylife! Why, where is Mr. 
Gooduian?” He is nowhere to be found! Who saw Mr. Goodman this 
moming? Here, you fellows! have you seen Mr. Goodman? Go and 
search for him again! Search every room in the asylum, I saw him last. 
night, poor man't and he seemed a little Letter. Well, have you found 
hin? ot found him? Bless my life! how vecy extraordinary! He must 
have escaped!” What, thea, can be done? Haw can you be involved? 
‘You went expressly in’ order to release him, What could a man do more? 
He has escaped, He’s not there! Let his friends find ont, then, where 
he is, if they can.” 

‘Walter looked in the fire thoughtfully. His mind was by no means 
made up.‘ T'll think of it,” said be, at Jength ; ‘Tl think of it. Say 
no more now. Go and sit with your wife and mother; leave me.” 

Horace, feeling quite certain of gaining his point, accordingly left Walter 
tausing alone, 








CHAPTER XLL 


Valentine becomes a lille better acquainted with the Character of Lowise, 
of whom he takes his First Lesson. 


‘TRE next moming, Valentine, Uncle John, and Whitely went to church, 
and nothing could surpass the pure fervour with which Whitely offered up 
thanks to the throne of mercy for his deliverance. He had not been at 
church before for many weary years ; and hence, although he had prayed 
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¢exstantly to Him in whom all his hopes were centred, the sacred place 
at oxce awakened the sweetest recollections of his youth.’ All the miseries 
‘he had endured were forgotten. His heart was fall of joy, and he wept 
like a child, Each prayer, each response brought fresh tears into his eyes ; 
and while the solema swell of the organ struck awe into his soul, the voices 
of the children, singing the praises of the Most High, seemed to him 50 
celestial that he felt during the service as if in heaven with the angels, and 
Jeft inspired with the purest happiness a can know. 

‘He and his friends, however, had scarcely reached home when the 
carriage of Mr, Raven dashed up to the door, and when the widow—who 
‘would trast no one fo answer double kmnocks—had communicated. the 
interesting intelligence that Valentine and his uncle were both at home, 
‘Mr. Raven himself alighted, and, according to instructions, was shown at 
‘once into the room. 

“Ah! how do, my friends? How do?” cried that gentleman, shaking 
them both by the hand at once. ‘*I’ve come, you sce, without any aris- 
tocratic ceremony : come to press you! must go! T want you to ‘spend. 
‘the whole day with us, Come, you're not 2” 

“Why the fact is,” replied Uncle John, “we bave a friend staying with 
us who——” 

“Come, now, none of your excuses. Car you bring your friend witn 

“ He is not sufficiently well,” said Uncle John, who was about to explain 
more fully, when Mr. Raven, addressing Valentine, said, ‘Well, I must 
have you, at all events. Louise is in the artinge 5 you had better get in at 
once, ‘while I see what I can make of my old friend here.” 

Of course, Valentine did not remain sea key in the room after that ; 

ave o 





‘on the contrary, he went at once to take leave of Whitely, who had retired 
on the approach of Mr. Raven, and whora he urged to accept the invita- 
tion, if it were pressed, and then, without even the slightest unnecessary 
Gelay, proceeded to the carriage to join Louise. 

Uncle John, to the utter astoni of Raven, now briefly explained 
Wiel cast, and begged of him, atthe ennclusin, to belive that he 
should have been indeed happy to return with him, but that he was anxious 
not to leave his poor friend so long alone. 

“But why can he not come with us?” inquired Mr, Raven, “He 
will be just as well there, you know, as here. We'll doctor him 
Well tke every possible care of him.” H7i'you go and try to persuase 
hhim to come?” 

\ yall means,” said Uncle John, who went at once for that purpose 1 
‘bat Whitely most eamestly to be excused, and at the sime time 
endeavoured to prevail upon Uncle John not to remain at home on his 
account one moment, 

“Well,” said Mr. Raven, when Uncle John had communicated the 
result, ‘then Pll tell you what Fil do with you. Suppose we split the 
difference. We dine af six, will you join us then?” 

“Till, with pleasure.” 

“That's all right ! Now welll be off, When your poor mend 1s well 
enough to come, I shall be happy to see him. But these are your laws, 
my friend {—-the laws of your ‘aristocracy !—framed on purpose to 
swindle their own flesh and 1 But they'll come down! mark my 
words, they'll come down, and that before many more years roll over 
their heads! However, six precisely 1” 
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“Yl be punctual,” said Uncle John, and he saw Mr. Raven to his 
carviage, expressly with the view of sheking bands with Louise, wio 
looked so beantifal and so happy, and smiled so sweetly, that reafiy, 
white her hand was in his, she made him feel that he should have fallen 
in love with her himself, had he seen her about forty years before. 

The carriage of course was not long rolling home ; but had it been 
ragued Ly 2 comple of crabs the time would not have seemed long. to 
‘Valentine and Louise. They could not keep their eyes off each other 
‘one moment. Every instant they met, and thea dropped, and met again ; 
and although Mr. Raven tried to fix their attention upon the beggarly 
characteristics of certain aristocratic equipages which passed them on the 
way, the attempt was in every case a failure, although Ae was doomed not 
to know it, 

They now reached home, and Valentine assisted Louise out of the 
carriage with all possible grace, only, being unaccustomed to the business, 
Be steed a8 @ mere matter of chatoe om the wrong side, and thus tool 
the thing entirely out of the hands of the servant. ‘The importance of 
this was however but slight ; it only proved to Mr, Raven that he did not 
belong to the “beggarly aristocracy,” and as he led Louise into the house 
very fairly, he thereby recovered his ground. 

Twas not very long before Louise again joined him, and although Mr. 
Raven was anxious for him to sit over a biscuit and a glass of wine, she 

soon had him away. He had sof seen those beatiful pictures : he 
had not seen those fiumy Dutch chairs: he had not even been in the 
library! Oh! he must come! She had so much to show him, and so 
rauch to say that she robbed Mr, Raven of his society in a shurt space of 
time, and they ran about the house like brother and sister. She called 
him plain Valentine, and taught him to call her Louise ; they seemed. to 
unilerstand each other perfectly, and were both very happy in that under- 
standing ; and thus they spent the first three hours, occasionally looking 
in upon Mr. Raven just to see how he got on with his ‘upstart arise 
tocmaey,” and then starting off aguin pon ge fees expedition. 

‘As the time Rew away, however, Valentine thought that this really was 
‘an opportunity which ought not to be lost. ‘were then in the drawing- 
room, and Mr. Raven was below. He therefore went to the window, 
while Louise was looking over an Armual with the view of finding a piece 
of poctry, which she held in very high admiration, and began to weigh the 
importance of the first sentence he wished to utter with as much minuteness 
as if indeed immortality hung upon every word. 

“Why, what é the matter?” cried Louise, when he had been standi 
in this postion for some time. Why on eatth are you so serous? 
know what you are thinking about,” she continued, smiling archly, as her 
Inughing eyes sparkled with pleasure, “*T civ® that I could guess pretty 
neatly 

“Indeed 1 Tell me what imagine my thoughts were now—come !"* 
T wyif not tell that whut it ‘arikes me that I could if I felt so 

‘And she ran away to Jook for the poetry again, with as much 
anaiety as if that really bore upon the point. 

Louise 1” said Valentine, after a pause, and she flew to the window at 
which he was standing ; but as her approach drove away all his 
courage, he simply stated it to be his conviction that appearances were 
decidedly in favour of rai 

“Oh!” said Louise, and is that all you called me for?” 
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‘“Why,” retumed Valentine, recovering himself a little, “I certainly 
Aad something else to comummnicate, and have still, bat-——" 

“ Anything very particular ?”———“« Very.” 

«Well, tell me at once what it is, 1am impatient to know all about 
it," "Louise, I am really so awkward, so stupid, that I wish to become 
at once a pupil of yours.” 

“ And pray, what am I to teach you?” 

« How to win your affections.” 

« Indeed, I know nothing about it,” said Louise. ‘*1 have had no 
experience in matters of that sort.” "And again she ran away, but only 
prdended this time to look for that very beautiful piece of poetry. 

“But,” said Valentine, “I really wish you woud give me a little 
instruction?” How can I? How is it possible to teach you that 
of which I myself am ignorant?” 

“ Many begin to learn only when they begin to teach; and I really 
think, that if anything can justify that practice, it is a case of a similar 
character to this.” 

“Well,” said Louise, sitting down upon a sofa, ‘tas you seem to be so 
very, very anxious to learn, 1 will give you a lesson.” “And Valentine at 
nce Jeff the window; and sat bese hier. “In the fist place, then,” 

¢ continued, playfvily, ‘* you must be a cao boy, and come very, 
often, Secondly Whenever f supe pons and youth ie inposible 
come, you must send me a note to that effect —-" 

‘; Exactly 5 and how am Ito begin it?” 

“Why, how would you begin it?” 

“My dear Miss Raven? or my dear madam 2” 

“Neither, sir! Were you to address me as ‘My dear madam,’ or 
even as ‘My dear Miss Kaven,? I would instantly tear off that part, and 
send it back in a very sharp note. (My dear madam, indeed!) “My dear 
Louise! or, My dearest Louise ! or something even ‘stronger than that ; 
and then go on to say that so and so—whatever it may be, you know- 
precludes the possibifty of your having the pleasure or the happiness and 
fo on, subscribing yourself, Yours—— 

“T see: ef cetera, et cetera.” 

“No, sir! not Yours cf cetera, et cetera ; ut Yours—you may say, Dear 
Lonise ! here again, if you please ; but, at all events, Yours ever faithfully 
id affectionately ;'and then sign your own name—your own Christian. 
name, at full length. Well! that is in the second place. Thirdly: You 
must never say a word in my favour that you are not quite convinced that 
I shall believe to be true ; though ‘a little flattery sometimes does 
well,’ we cannot bear to dc/ieve it tobe flattery—but in this little particular you 
may go to some extent before you fall into any very serious error. Fourthly : 
‘You must never—Good gracious !” she continued, suddenly starting from 
her playfully energetic position, and looking down as pensively as possible, 

Valentine slighty tarned his head, and saw Uncle John and Kaven in 
the room. 

They appeared to be delighted ; Lat Louise and her pupif felt really so 
confused Te What could be Genet Jie tnue taere was! the Annual ying 
by her side ; but, then, what is an Annua! in such a case as this? 

“Your most obedient,” said Uncle John, holding his spectacles to his 
eyes, and bowing very profoundly. Louise looked up and smiled: all her 

ye returned, and she ran to shake hands with Uncle John, “J 
thought that we should find them at last !” said Mr. Raven. 
ue 
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“You ate two very, creatures,” snid Louise ; “I have & 
gent mind not to ‘forgive Jou. ie Tong pray, have you been behind 

t screen?” 

“T have but just come,” said Uncle John. 

“Bat this moment? You have heard nothing then? You are sure 
you have heard nothing !—quite sure?” 

“We simply heard you giving your pupil 2 lesson.” 

“Now, that is too bad of you, really {I was simply explaining" 

“Yes, yes! we are aware you were simply explaining,” returned Uncle 
Jota, Wel, sr! and pray have you nothing to say for yourself?” 

alentine smiled, and took the hand of Louise, but was silent. 

“*Well,” said ‘Mr, Raven, who had been highly amused, “ when you 
have finished the fourth division, —it is, I believe, the fourth ?—Yes; well, 
When the fourth ‘division is finished, we perhaps may have the honoue 
of your company below, That's rather aristocratic, I think!" And Mr, 
Raven really laughed very werrily, and so did Uncle John, whose arm he 
took, and left the apt pupil and his preceptress tozether. 

“Dear me! how very awkward, to be sure! said Louise,‘ What 
tiresome people to come in just then ! But, how odd you did look ! 

“'Thave not the slightest doubt of ft ; bat, even you Zemewkat changed.” 

“Did? Well, Tare say I did, Bat we must not remain here, You 
yun down at once, and I'l follow immediately.” 

“Very well,” said Valentine; ‘but first let me whisper one word in 
your ear, ‘They may be even now behind the screen,” 

“Well, what is it?—quick !"" said Louise; and as she hed her ear 
towardy him, he kissed her—absolutely kissed her~which was very 
extraordinary” Yet, what's in a kis? Really, when people come to reflect 
upon the mater calmly, what can they sec mn 9 Kiss? The lips poat 
slightly, and touch the cheek softly, and then they just part, and the job 
is complete, ‘There is a kiss in the abstract !—view it in the abstract !— 
take it as it stands—look at it philosophically—-whatis there in it? Millions 
‘upon millions of souls have been made happy, while millions upon millions 
rave buen plunged into misery and despair by this kissing ; and yet, when 
you look at the character of the thing, it is simply a pouting and parting 
‘of the lips. In every grade of society there's kissing, Go where you will, 
to what country you will, you are perfectly sure to find Kissing. There is, 
however, some mysterious virtue in a kiss, after all; and, as every one 
knows what kissing is, it perhaps will be just now sufficient to state that 
the peculiarly sweet kind of influence which it has was by no means unfelt 
dy either Valentine or Louise, although, in less than five minutes after that, 
they sat at the table, and in the presence of Raven and Uncle John, looking 
as if nothing of the kind had occurred. 

‘Daring dinner the “lesson” was a source of great amusement ; for both 
Uncle John and Raven rallied Louise and her pupil at every pot. 

“In the first place,” said Raven, shall I send you some soup?” 

‘This kept them merry for some time. 

Secondly," said Uncle John, “s'all I have the pleasure to take wine 
with you?” "This also told well, rad so indeed did every division of the 
subject, even up to the nineteenth ; but as Valentine and Louise took up 
the weapons of their sssuianis, they eventually beat them completely out 

a 

“Well,” said Mr. Raven, immediately after dinner, “‘and what is your 
opinion of the state of things in general 2” . 
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"Do you allude to the state of the country?” anquired Uncle John. 

"The country, siz, I blush for the country. I blush for those who rule 
its destimes. My mpression 1s, eu, that the country 1 gomg to pot.” 

“Indeed! I have heard nothing of st. I am sorry to hear that ” 

“Sorry ! and so am I, sur, sorry ; but how can it be helped? Look at 
the state of things in general Exetything isn the hands of our ansto- 
cracy; and when that is the case, su, what country can prosper?” 

“Bat how long has this country been in the hands of the anstociacy?” 

“ How long? It has been am their hands ever since 1t was a country 

“That 1s to say, that they have always had the government of it—the 
ruling of sts destrmies ?”——"* Precisely.” 

«Then by that Tam of course to understand that they have made this 
country what tt 1s?” 

“To be sure they have—they alone, sir, have made it what xt 15.” 
‘The envy of surrounding nations, and the admuation of the world !” 
But we have not to thank the anstocracy for that !”” 

“Tf they have made this country what it 18, they have made it great and 
glorious beyond all other nations of the earth ; and af they have made 1t so 
gieat and so glorious, they cannot, in the Jorg run, have mismanaged much,” 

“¢ But what would this country have been, had it not been for them? * 

“Tr a utterly umpossible for me to tell 

“Greater,” continued Mr Raven, “ten thousand tumes greater and more 
giouous! But, waving this subject, ust look at the set ' Can you conceive 
‘a more arrogant, haughty, upstart set of wretches? Why, nineteen, su, out 
of every twenty are paupers, viewing the country as ther paush, and hving 
‘upon the rates ” 

“But there ay great wealth amongst them !”” 

** No doubt of it ; but what I complain of most 1s, that they who have 
st will not even support ther own childien ‘They must quate them 
upon the public ; they must make them national pauper, In their view, 
provision for one son in each family 1s sufficent , all the rest—:t matters 
not a single straw, sir, how many there ray be—must he provided for out 
of the public putse ’ That 1s what I look at! and I mean to contend 
that it 38 monstious that this country should be taxed for the pyppott of a 
Jegion of anstocratic locusts who sack the pecuniary blood of the people, 
‘and who, while they such, tyannize over and trample them to the eaith, 
Look at them! See with what austocratic contempt they look down upon 
‘aman who, by dint of honest industry, has realized sufficient to buy a 
thousand of them up! They will prey upon him, bortow of him, gamble 
with hum, cheat him, but they will not associate with him. Oh, no! his 
‘yems are untainted by anstocratic blood, the ampunty of which 35 notorious, 
They will dance with a dustman, dank with a sweep, shake hands with a 
pugihst, a jockey, or a blackleg, but Ae comes too near them, hus wealth 
cuts them ‘out, he can buy them all up !—they'll do neither wsth hm, 
‘The whole system 1s rotten, sir,—rotten at the core. If we have an ansto- 
cracy at all, sir, let st be a momted anstocracy—an anstociacy of wealth, 
head oe ee LP dd stand Sapir spa! man shoal’ be king, 

sir, 15 the sort of anstocracy to 3 not a beggatly anstocracy, 
compouct of mean, stiff-necked, hereditary paupers. What ‘would ocoke 
‘of the crew were it not for the public purse? Why, they would not have 
aragto thar backe-—not a mg, but us it 1s, they make John Bull stand 
Sam, and John Bull 1s an ass ; when he does kick—and hick he will, 
gonk ay words, soon—dowa comes your beggarly anstocracy.”” 
va 
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To Uncle John all this was highly amusing : he, of course, saw In a 
moment how the matter stood between the aristocracy and Mr. Raven, 
and felt disposed to humour him, seeing that he cared to converse upon 
no other topic ; but to Louise and her pupil the thing was really tiresome 
in the extreme, and therefore Valentine no sooner lost his fair preceptress 
than he resolved upon changing the subject at once. 

“" You seg, sit,” continued Mr, Raven, having refilled his glass, ‘* when 
we speak of an aristocracy as an aristocracy——” 

<‘AAbem 1” ried Valentine, throwing his voice near the legs of the 
speaker. 

Pet ifullo! Who have we here?” ctied that gentleman, looking most 
anxiously under the table. _** Who are you?” 

“One of the aristocracy,” said Valentine, 

“One of the aristocracy?” and again Mr. Raven looked under the 
table, but really could see no one there. “One of the aristocracy?” he 
repeated, looking earnestly in the face of Uncle John, 

“T heard some one,” said Uncle Joha, “say, one of the aristocracy,” 
and Ae also looked with great apparent anxiety beneath the table, although 
he perfectly well knew from whom the voice had proceeded. 

“Ahem !" repeated Valentine, throwing his voice this time beneath 
the ensy chair in which Raven was sitting. 

“Oh, you're here, are you?" eried Mr. Raven, starting ac once upon 
his legs, and upsetting the chair in question, “Why, where on earth ! 
where can he be?" he continved. *ITe must be somewhere 1” And 
he looked round the room with an anxious eye and turned the chair upside 
down, with the view of making quite sure that the invisible one of the 
aristocracy was not in reality perched upon the frame. 

“+1 don't see him," observed Uncle John, with an air of mystery, which 
did hin great credit. 

“Nor do I,” said Mr, Raven ; ‘but then he must be bere! Again £ 
ask, Who are you ?”——"* Again I say, oue of the aristocracy !” 

‘This was indeed held to he very strange. ‘The idea of one of the aristo- 
cracy being concealed in his room struck Raven as being about the most 
extraordinary thing in life. He had heard of nothing—read of nothing in 
history cither anci¢nt or modem—at all to be compared with it, and there- 
fore said, ‘* What do you want?” 

“To converse with you upon that great topic,” said Valentine. 

“What right have you here? But come out, and let’s have a look at 

1” And he quietly winked at Uncle John—which wink seemed to 
signify that he simply wished to see him—that was all, 

«Pray be seated,” said Valentine. 

“*T will of be seated till I see who you are.” 

“Come, come, now be calm.”——- Calm { I will not be calm. What 
business have you here, sir?—who are you?” 

“One of the aristocracy !” said Valentine, with an emphasis which 
implied that he had said so before. Raven thought this indeed most 
mysterious, but he cried with great energy, “ IVi/? you come out ?” 

“Not till you are perfectly tranquil.” 

“Tranquil! Pll summon my servants and expel you with the utmost 
violence !®——* You have not the power. The power is all in the hands 
of the aristocracy.” 

“We'll see about that,” and he rang the bell with due desperation, and 
then paced the room with an air of some considerable dignity and im+ 
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portance, A servant now entered. “Bring William and Thomas with 
you,” said Raven. ‘Tell them to come instantly, with John, and coach- 
nan too, if they are below.” ‘The servant, Jooking droll—for he did not 
at all understand it—proceeded rather mysteriously to obey orders. 

“PIL guard the door,” said Uncle John, who enjoyed it very much, but 
kept his countenance pretty well ; “‘and Val, suffer no one to dart through 
the window !” 

Each now took his station, and Raven still walked about chuckling at 
the idea of how he would trounce—when he had caught—the invisible one 
of the aristocracy. ‘The servants entered. ‘They all looked remarkably 
odd. They had done nothing. Why were they carpeted? ‘Now you 
fellows!” cried Raven, who drove them like slaves and ruled them harshly, 
Because he didn't belong to the aristocracy, “search the room—there's some 
vagabond here—find him out!” 

‘A change came over the countenances of the servants, There was nothing 
to be charged against them ; and as they at the moment held that to be a 
Messing, they commenced a strict search with great zeal. They looked 
under every chair, and into every crevice sufficiently large for a rt to be 
concealed, but of course no human being could they see, and they eventually 
expressed themselves to that effect. 

“You must find him somewhere,” said Raven. ‘I know he’s in the 
room!” And again they looked about with the utmost minuteness, until 
they began to believe their master had made a stight mistake, 

“Ahem!” cried Valentine, secing them togetber in one comer, and 
throwing his voice dexterously into the corner opposite,‘ Ahem!” 

“Now then !" cried Raven, “‘now—now—secure him ! and away flew 
the servants to the comer of the room from which the voice had appa- 
rently proceecled, prepared both to clutch and to torture the very first man 
whom they saw. But they were able to see no man—no ghost of a man, 
Their master had evidently made no mistake ; but then, where tes the 
vagabond? ‘They found it impossible to tell. “They could not so much 
as conceive. “You'd better come out!” cried coachman, desirous of 
conveying an idea of mercy being extended in the event of a voluntary 
surrender, ¢* [vil be all the worse for you if you don't 1” 

“Do you think so?” said Valentine, making his voice appear to come 
from another quarter of the room, and away the servants rushed to that 
quarter, but of course with no greater success, 

‘Where—where couki he be? He was nowhere above —he must be 
deneath the carpet ; and the coachman was proceeding to pull the carpet 
up, but the rest, acutely feeling that they, in that case, should have « most 
unpleasant job in the morning, put a veto upon the proceeding in the simi- 
Titute ofa hint, that if they heavily trampled over every part of it, it would 
have 2 more immediate effect. 

‘They acted upon this suggestion—they did trample over it, and assuredly 
ifany one fad been beneath, he would have known it; but, no! they met 
with no obstruction, the carpet was perfectly smooth. 

They now began to feel that a// must have been mistaken, and they 
looked at each other with the view of imparting some idea of what they 
felt, and there appeared to be a perfect unanimity establishing itself among 
them, when Raven cried, ‘Come, look about ! I'll have him found 1 The 
seevants obviously had sh idea at this moment that it was all very well for 
Mr, Raven to say “Vl have him found!” but where were they to find 
him? ‘That was the grand point at issue. ‘They did, however, recommence 
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beir search with the most prai diligence, looking again in every 
quasterin which they knew that they Aad looked, ai well asda every quarter 
in which they conceived that they bad not. Again they relaxed, ‘They really 
felt it to be of no use. They were tired and very warm. Their collars and 
cravats were disarranged ; in short, their exertions were upsetting each 

ienlar thing which their natare hed taught them the expediency of 
ing tidy. 

"7 Come, come!” cried Mr. Raveo, on noticing this disiaclination on 
their part to do more than the circumstances really required, “Y'll not 
have you give up. ie’s about here somewhere. 1 tuidf have him found !” 

“Ahem !” repeated Vatentine, finding that they required some shght 
additional ‘spur to prick the sides of their intent,” and they were all 
‘alive again ina moment. Tut they now looked angry and desperate , and, 
doubtless, if they had discovered any one then, they would have handsomely 
tewanted him for all their trouble. They only wanted to find him. They 
wanted nothing more! They knew, at that interesting moment, of no 
other wish than that, Bat, unblest souls! they could not discover the 
object of their search, although they really did run about the room with 
unexampled zeal. 

They stopped again to blow a little after a time. Dut Raven wouldn't 
have it, He loudly insisted upon their keeping up the search, and as 
Velentoe cred "! Ahem 1" again at this point they few across the room 
With renewed desperation, upsetting every chaat which stood in the path of 
their fight. 

"What on earth is the matter?” cried Losise, darting into the room at 
this moment. “Good gracious ! what in the world can it be?” 

Raven scized the arm of Valentine, and telling him to take her away, 
promptly hurried them both out of the room. 

The game was up. The real One of the aristocracy” was no longer 
present. Still, although they heard no miore Aheming, they for a long time 
continued to prosecute the search. 

‘Uncle John tried to calm Mr, Raven; but nothing could banish from his 
mind thé conviction that some one was still in the room, He thought 
it strange—very strange; but then he felt it to be impossible for them avt 
to have licen deceived. He wouldn't believe it : he couldn't believe it. 
But what was to be done? There were the servants looking very much 
fatigued ; they had searched every corner—every crevice—every hole— 
and yet they could not find the delinquent. Why, it was marvellous t 
Raven himself feit it to be marvellous ; and, having explained that he felt 
it tobe 10 with great prompltede aml point, be dismined the wearied 
servants, who were really knocked up, and sat down with a somewhat 
subdued spirit, to argue the case with Uncle John, 

“Well, what do you think of this?” said he; * what do you think of 
this? It'strikes me as being rather of the ratherest 1” 

“T certainly heard a voice,” said Uncle John; “I don’t think that I can 
be mistaken in that.”” 

“Mistaken !—I'd take my oath of it! I have, it is true, heard of imps 
and such cattle; and I have also heard that they are im the service of the 
aristocracy; but [never had faith m the existence of such things. Yet, 
‘what in the world could it have been? It is pretty clear now that there is 
no one in the room but ourselves. What think you: 

_'*Oh, that bas been proved,” ssid Uncle John ; and he looked with an 
git of mystery round the room, which was then in a state of confusion, 
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“Well, The seen and heard of many masvellous things sn my hfe 
time, that’s clear; but this beats all that I corr saw or hemd of Dear 
me, though, what strange unaccountable things there are im nature to be 
suret Ihave heard of haunted houses ; but I never heard noises im this 
house before” At this moment '& novel idea seemed to strike him ; 
for he at once sezed the poker and thrust 1t up the chimney, which clearly 
contamed his last hope ‘No ‘no '” he continned, having brandished 
that instrument with infinite tact and devienty im van‘ Well. this is 
extraordinary" I will nof believe 1t to have been any supernatural thing ; 
amd yet, what on earth cou/d st have been? I'd give any money to know 
‘what tt was,” 

* You have no prrrot in the house, I presume?” anid Uncle John, 

Parrot ' bless your hfe, no '—nothmg of the sort! Beades, where 1s 
the parrot im nature that could articulate ‘One of the anstocreey’ with sa 
much distinctness 9—-No ! that was # no parrot 1% 

Uncle John, of course, hept the thing a profound secret; and as 
he did so, Mr Raven could make nothing at all of xt. ‘Lhe more he tried 
to unravel the mystery, the more entangled, in hts judgment, it became ; 
‘and when he had so confused himself with conjectures, he declared that he 
would puzzle lumself no more about the matier, and most appropriately 
apologized for the way m which the peace of the evening had been dive 
turbed. Shortly afterwards Valenune and his uncle left the house, inex- 
presstbly delighted. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
In which Goodman is liberated fiom the Linate Asybim, 


On the following morning, Horace, who had been quite unsuccessful the 

previous day in convincing Walter of the perfect saundness of his advice, 

tried again to make him feel that, if he did not adopt the precise course 

ie had suggested, their prospects would be gathered withtn che dark pale 
nm 

“T ayy that you have been tuming that point agare over m 
nob 1” std he, allading the frst place to the propentuon for seading 
‘Goodman to a distant asytum in a fictitious name, and in the second to the 
head of his honoured father : “I swpfore you have deemed the point worth 
another thought *”—'* I have,” replied Walter 

“Then of course you mean to go the whole quadruped 2" Walter looked 
‘as if a shght mterpretation were essential to a perfect understanding of that 

wwestion ‘*I say," contmued Horace, really marveling at hs father’s 
fense stupidity, —‘"I say, of couise you mean to do as I suggest, ond have 
hum taken off at once?” 

“Most decidedly nat,” rephed Walter; “I have considered the matter 
in all ats bearmgs ; 1 have looked at it an every conceivable point of view 5 
and having done so, 1 have arnved at the determination to set him free.”” 

“Then, of course," sad Horace, ‘‘we may just go and groan ; we have 
nothalfa chance in my view, there’s nothing now stares us in the face 
ut lean, leaden-visaged, lantern-jawed starvation.” 

“t And what have we had for months stanng us m the face but the most 
a] hng wretchedness+——“ Wretchedness? pooh' Don’t talk to me 
about wretchedness. Have we not had money? I will not contend that 
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they cannot co-ezist: but he who is wretched with money is a fool, while 
he who is not wretched without it must be mad. Look at the wretched- 
‘ness involved in starvation. till we haven't 2 dinner, and can't 
one1 Then behold how enviable will be our position ! what multitudes 
of friends we shall have pouring in! what lots of assistance they will ‘x 
anzious to offer! what mobs of grouse, pheasants, and fawns will be sent 
‘when they know that our pantry is empty !” 

“ Aye, aye, that is all very fine ; but you look at the dark side of the 


ctu 
Pathe dark side! Show me, if you can, that that picture has a bright 
one! He must pursue one of two courses: he must either discard you 
and prosecute the matter no further, or proceed at once against you for 
the recovery of that portion of his property which, of course, you are 
unable to restore, It matters not a straw, therefore, which he may choose : 
either must involve us in 2 But suppose we can persuade 
him that we believed him to be insane 

"T can’t suppose anything half so absurd.” 

“T've no patience with you, Horace!" exclaimed Walter, “a more 
err unreasonable fellow never lived. One can’t reason with you 
at all" 

“Oh, of course not, I knew that Inst year, But do you mean to 
think that you'll make me believe that you fancy yourself that he can be 
led to suppose that we entertained any such impression 2” 

“Ido. Can we not say that we were strongly recommended, in the 
first place, to have the advice of two eminent physicians, and in the 
second, to place him under the care of Dr. Holdem,— understanding that 
he was a most humane man,—when those eminent physicians pro- 
nounced him to be insane?” 

“No doubt of it! Of course, we can say all this, and just as much 
more as we please. But the question is, will he believe it 

“My firm impression is that he will; for as his friend, Valentine's 
uncle, has promised to do alt in bis power to allay whatever ill-feeling 
. may entertain towards us, we have only to play our cards welt to win 
the game," 

“Win: the fame echoed Horace. “However any man, in the 
possession of al) his blessed faculties, can cut away and stake his future 
prospects in life upon on argument so palpably rotten, is a thing which 
allogether surpasses my comprehension. But of course you must have 
your own way. 

In this,” said Walter, firmly, “I will, I have borne enough already 
—I'll endure no more: whatever may he the result of his hberation, 
liberated he certainly shall be!” 

“Oh, well, pursue your own course ; I have nothing to do with it.” 

“Yes, Horace, you have ; you have much to do with it. It will be 
useless for us to oppose cach other now ; but by acting in concert we maj 
succeed, at least, in averting 2 great ‘portion of tat calamity which 
you hold to be inevitable."——**Oh, if that’s what you mean—why, I 
Shall stiek to ye like a brick. My object was to show that the speculation 
‘was anything but a safe one ; but as you are resolved to enter into it, and 
nothing ex change you, why the oracle must be worked in the best 
manner Possible. course, I must be as anxious for his liberation as 

are?™ 

“Precisely ; nay, more so: you must for months haye been doing ail 
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you could to persuade me to release him; but while I felt naturally 
‘anxious to do so, I reluctantly sacrificed that natural feeling to that whi 

I conceived to be essential, as well to his immediate safety as to his 
eventual restoration,” 

“Tee!” cried Horace, That is not a bad move, by any means,” 

“* So that if even he should,” continued Walter, *‘ be in the first instance 
bitter against me, the probability is that he will do something for you; 
which will, at all events, be one point gained.” 

“And o grand one! eried Horaces a grand one. I'll work it, Ie 
shall be utterly amazed at the constancy zeal with which I have been 
in the habit of advocating his cause.” 

“ Here they are,” cried Walter, as a coach rattled up to the door, con- 
taining Uncle John and Valentine.“ Come, you had better po with us, 

“Of course!" cried Horace ; **I have to play the first fiddle, and ina 
case of this kind it's no fool of a fiddle to play.” Valentine now entered, 
to ascertain if they were ready to join Uncle John in the coach, and on 
being informed that they were, he was abouf to return, when’ Horace 
arrested his progress. ‘You are just the very fellow I want,” said he, 
unhooking what appeared to be a piece of coarse frieze from a peg in the 

—* Just help me to get into my new pea, It’s arum un, There's 
no mistake about it.” Nor was there. It had two sleeves, two gaping 
pockets, and sundry large horn buttons in front, which comprised its entire 
shape and make, and so exceedingly convenient was the thing upon the 
whole, that it might have been pet ‘on upside down, and worn with the 
tail ronnd the throat, and the collar luxuriating about the knees, without 
making any material difference in point of fit. ‘* Well, how do you like 
it?” said Horace, when Valentine had succeeded in getting as much of it 
on asthe maker originally designed for that purpose ; “ what do you think 

{CW ts uply enough,” replied Valentine, 

“That's the beauty of it,” said Horace. ‘‘Ninetcen and six! Lined 
with this blue business, all regular, There were only two of them left, I 
wanted the governor to have the other; but no, he wouldn't bite : I did 
ey heed a man ee oe ean all with a high supeediation of the 
difference it would make in hi: appearance ; but it was no go: 
teGoiwelierlecie? “ 

By this time Walter had entered the coach, and as Valentine and Horace 
immediately followed, they were the next moment whirled from the door. 
‘As they proceeded, Walter, Uncle John, and Valentine felt strongly dis- 
oted to be silent ; but Horsce displayed the most restless anxiety to 
explain to Uncle John how inexpressibly delighted he had been to find 
that that which he had been so long and so ardently striving in vain to 
effect had at length been accomplished. ‘The very moment I heard of 
his incarceration,” said he, whispering wary mysteriously in the ear of 
Uncle John, “I begged of the governor to have him home again, that we 
migut attend to him ourselves; i although you know he might have been 
a little far gone, he might not have been dangerous; and if even he had 
‘een, we could have engaged a private keeper ; but you see——” 

“Young man,” interrupted Uncle John, ‘‘it gives me no pleasure to 
hear any person speak against his father.” 

“You mistake,” rejomed Horace; ‘‘I was about to observe that his 
argument was, that a3 uucle would he much better treated in an asylum, 
he could not in justice to him consent" 
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1 gee it all,” said Uncle John. “Isee it all, 1 require to have nothing 
explained. You are, doubtless, an inteligent and a very amiable young 
man ; but, excuse me, I have something of importance to think of” 

‘This certainly was sof what Horace expected. He did not anticipate 
that a communication of so much interest and truth would have been re- 
ceived with so much coldness and apparent incredulity. He, nevertheless, 
Tooked out of the window, and having examined the horses which drew 
them, observed that he would bet any man ten pounds to a tin pot, that he 
would buy 2 much better pair of trotters for five-and-forty shillings any 
‘market-day in Smithfield ; and as this observation absolutely fell unheeded 
to the ground, he declared that he was not oing to try to strike Iie into 
Tot of dummies ; and, therefore, the whole of remaining distance was 
accomplished in silence, 

‘They now reached the hateful bastile where Uncle John and Valentine 
anticipated @ storm for which their companions were quite unprepared, 
‘The bell was rung, the pates were opened, the coach was ordered to wait, 
and they entered. Walter sent in his card, and they had scarcely reached 
the reosiving-room when the doctor himself made his appearance. To 
‘Walter he was particularly obsequious, and to Horace, who nodded know- 
ingly, he was scarcely less polite ; but when he recognized Uncle John and 
Valentine, his countenance changed as if by magic, and he stepped back 
and looked at them with an expression of which was doubtless 
designed to be appalling. 

“Why these are the very men,” said he, ‘these are the hint Persons 
who burglariously entered my asylum for the purpose of stimulating my 
patients to break loose 1” 

‘+ We had wo such object," said Valentine. 

“Silence !" exclaimed Dr. Holdem, in a tone of authoritative thunder, 

* Silence 1” said Valentine, contemptuously ; “you are the keeper of 
‘an asylum, it is trae; but recollect that 7 am not one of your patients !”” 

‘The doctor fooked at him scowlingly through his beeile brows as if he 
only wished that he bad been ! ‘Do you know these fellows?" said he, 
addressing Walter. 

Oh, yes; they are friends of my brother.” 

Friends of your brother! They are encmies to society. They wish 
to let maniacs loose upon society! They came the other day and got over 
my wall, and would have set every iman T have in the place free, had 
my servants not been on the alert to frustrate their design. 

“* It is false," cried Valentine, “* you miserable mass of wickedness, you 
know it to be false 1" —~~'* How dare you,” cried the doctor, ‘how dare 
you ox in this style to ae Bos | etal 

“Tsay again and again that it is false ! We had no such design, and you 
know it?" We told you at the time,” said Uncle "John, “that it was 
purely accidental.” 

“Purely accidental! It was purely accidental, I suppose, that you 
assisted one of my best patients to escape !—a raving maniac !—one whom 
Thad had for a number of years, and who has never heen heard of since { 
—that T suppose was also purely accidental?” 

By one of your best said Uncle John, “I presume you 
mean one of those patients for whom you were best paid?” 

“What do you mean, sir? What do you mean by that insinu- 
ation? [am not to be insulted with impunity, and I will not by asy man, 
sir ‘not by any man!" and he struck an extragrdinary attitude, and. 
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ed at his antangonist, with a peculiarly cold-blooded aspect ; while 
Dacle John, whose knowledge of the science of pugilism aay be said to 
have been equal to that of the doctor, had his eye upon his man, while 
he held his hat in one hand, and doubled up the other into a striking 
gladiatorial fist, 

“"Well done, old pigswig !” cried Horace, giving the doctor a patron- 
izing Pat on the shoulder; ** you have been taking lessons Jately, I set 
Now keep wp your nob, and hit straight from the armpits, You have 
nothing to do but to go in and win.” The doctor scowled at the enemy 
with due darkness, and firmly maintained his appalling position, Ile 
would not move a muscle, so periectly conscious did he fee! that his pietue 
resque attitude, being inthe abstract terrific, had a tendency to strike an 
‘immense amount of awe into the soul of Uncle John. ** We did not come 
here to fight !” cried Valentine, who had been’ standing between the bel- 
ligerents, watching the out-stretched arm of the doctor very sharply. “We 
came here to liberate our friend Mr. Goodman.” The doctor dropped 
his imposing guard, and looked earnestly at Walter, The last words of 
‘Valentine had so far unnerved him as to render him for the time being quite 
indisposed to do battle. ‘I would speak a word with you,” said he to 
‘Walter, ‘Do me the favour to step into this room for one moment,” 

ey f you desire,” said Uncle John, “to do justice to your brothers if 
Por deste to Keep faith with me; if you desire to have allayed whatever 
feelings of enmity injustice may have engendered in his breast, you will 
hold no private communication with that man.” 

“T desire nothing,” said Walter, ‘but that which is perfectly open 
and straightforward." “Then you can have no objection to this matter 
being aranged in the presence of us all” 

“None whatever! None whatever! Decidedly not. Dr. Holdem, 1 
am anxious to remove my brother forthwith,” 

Am I to understand that you wish to remove him now 2” 
wish to take him back with me this morning.” 

“What ! as he ist” cried the doctor. ‘*He fs not fit to be removed. 
It will not be by any means safe to remove him.” 

“Ts he so ill?” inquired Walter. 

“Tt In his paroxysms, which have of Jate been unusually powerful 
and wild, he has been knocking himself ali to pieces.” 

‘* Indeed?” said Uncle John, who found it difficult to control his indig- 
nation ; “let us see him. " We shall then be able to judge of his fitness to 
be removed,” 

“I have nothing whatever to do with you,” said the doctor; “I have 
no knowledge of you. With this gentleman only have I to deal.” 

“Then be pleased to let him be brought,” said Walter, “that we may 
see if we can with safety take him with us."——'‘Well, well ; if you 
insist, I have but to produce him, and if, contrary to my judgment, you 
deem it safe for him to leave, you are of course at perfect liberty to take 

jim,” 

‘* Thus,” said Valentine privately to Un se John, as the doctor left the 
room, “‘thus any man whom avarice or malignity may prompt, can take 
the whole of this odions law of h into bys own hands! iie can 
liberate, you see, as well as confine; and yet the law, in an enlightened 
age too, is the instrument with which be works 1” 

*"Tt is monstrous !” said Uncle Joho, ‘truly monstrous. It ts amazing 
that such a law should be suffered to exist.” . 
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“If one political faction could incarcerate the other,” rejoined Valentine 
“if the little band who make up the majority of the House of Commons— 
if twenty or thirty members were to be seized just before a division on 
some party question, though they were liberated within the hour, 3 5} 
remedy would be found ; bet I fear that until we can drag faction into it 
in some way, until we can make faction feel that its interests are either 
mediately or immediately involved, the glaring evil will not be removed.”” 

“We shall see, my dear boy,” said Uncle Joha, ‘* We shall see, The 
thing cannot have been properly tried. We Shall see.” 

“What an everlasting length of time this old unhappy pigswig is !”' cried 
Horace, EL wonder whether Nature ever implanted in him the smallest 
idea of his being able to fight! I should fike to be clear apon that point, 
becane it is ane of great public interest, inasmuch as if she ever did, the 
fact ought to be exhibited at the British Museum among the rest of the 
natural phenomena forthwith. I say, Val! what wouldn't I give to see 
him set-to in a regular ring with his match! The magistrate who would 
interfere to put an end to suck sport ought no longer to be in the com- 
mission of the peace. It would be one of the most interesting battles that 
have come off since knives, pikes, andl daggers have been patronized as an 
improvement upon British bone and muscle.” 

‘The door now opened and the doctor reappeared. He was followed. 
three af his Byrniion, who supported in their arms a pale, emaciate: 
ereature of frightful aspect, with hollow which seemed glazed with 
the film of death! Ttwas Goodman! "Ay God! eried Uncle John, 
as the tears gushed forth in torrents,“ Why, why !""—He was unable to 
articulate another syllable ; his utterance was choked. Goodman feebly 
pressed his hand and that of Valeatine, and having kissed them, held them 
still, and faintly whispered, “God will bless you, my dear friends !— 
God will bless you!” but he seemed to be unable to shed a tear. The 
ruffians now placed him upoa the sofa, and as Valentine naturally imagined. 
that if Walter and Morace approached, he might spur them, which they 
still had the power to resent, as he was not yet free, he suggested to his 
uncle the policy of keeping thein off if possible untit ‘the whole thing had 
been arranged. With this view, Uncle Jobn on the instant joined Horace, 
and urged the necessity of an immediate removal. 

“Then you think he is fit to be removed ” said Dr. Ifoldem. 

“Decidedly,” replied Uncle John, ‘and the sooner the better. It is 
the only thing that can, in my judgment, save his life.” 

“And do you think that he ought to be removed in that state?” said 
the ductor, addressing Walter sce 

“Why, L really cannot say," replied Walter, displaying a disposition to 
waver." Twish to be guided, If you think that he had better remain a 
few days longer where he is, why, perhaps it would be better.” 

“My firm impression is,"—said the doctor—* and I have had some 
experience in these matters—my firm impression is, that if you take him 
with you now, he will expire hefore you reach home.” 

This settled the irresolution of Walter. Tt decided the point at once, 
His death was the very thing he most desired ; for the will was in his favour 
then! He therefore tured to Uncle John, and asked him what Ae thought 
had better be done, when, finding him te be strongly in favour of a removal, 
he said, “Well, it shall be so; T am ansious to be guided by you. Dr, 
Holdem, we have decided on taking him with us.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor. “Do as you please ; but remember, you 
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will have killed hiro, not I !—Here," he continued, addressing one of the 

keepers, ‘tell Jones to make ont Mr. Goodman’s bill immediately.” 

; The amount, without the items, will be sufficient,” suggested Uncle 
jal 

“The amount of the balance !” cried the doctor. ‘* Bring it with you.” 

“Will you allow one of your men to tell the coachman to drive inio the 
gates, that he may take up at once at your door?” said Uncle John. 

“No, I shall not,” replied the doctor ; ‘*I shall do no such thing, Nor 
will L allow the coach to come inside my gates. If you will take him, 
take him outside, and the sooner you are all gone the better. Now then, 
here is my bill," he added, taking a slip of paper from the band of hiv 
servant, and passing itto Walter. “Bless me!” cried Walter, on looking 
at this document, ‘I had no idea of its being so much as this. Why, it 
was but the other day I paid up. However, I'll send you the amount in 
the moming,—of course that will do?” 

“By no means, 1 trust no man. The account must be settled before I 
part with the patient. He is the only security I have for its discharge.” 

“ Horace,” said Walter, ‘what money have you about you?” 

“Come, I like that,” said Horace. ‘That's guod. “Ic’s about the 
richest thing I have heard for some time. Why, you know T've no 
money, I never have !—yort always take special care of that.” 

“What is the amount of it?” inquired Uncle John, 

“Thirty pounds and sixpence,” said Walter. ‘(1 had zo iden of its 
being more than seven or eight.” 

“How much did you bring?”——“Just ten pounds."——" We shall 
he able to manage with that, no doubt. Val, my boy, give me your 

se,” Valentine threw it from the sofa upon which he was sitting with 

Iman, when thirty sovereigns and a sixpence were placed upon the 
table. ‘* Now,” said Uncle John, “we will be off.” And he placed 
one of poor Goodman’s arms round his neck, while Valentine Et the 
other round his, and having joined hands, they lifced him carefully up and 
carried him slowly to the coach, The moment they had entered Horace 
Hesipiad 10 follow, which Goodmen no sooner perceived than he shrank 

and begged that he might not be suffered to come near. ‘ Your 
brother wishes to be with us,” said Uncle John, as Walter stood upon the 
step. 
T Well,” said Walter, “but where am I to ride?—with the conchman ?” 

“If you do,” eried Horace, “where am / to ride? ‘That's the point at 
issue! But T’suppose may hang on behind, or tie myself to one of the 
spokes of the wheel, and be twirled round and round to town in that way. 
Of course I may do what I please with my body!” And he went at once 
to look at the state of things behind, but as he found the foot-boant! studded 
with formidable spikes, he retumed on the instant and exclaimed, ‘* Now, 
you must get inside. It’s all spikey behind ; so you sce if you ride with 
the jarvey there'll be no room for me, unless I crawl into the boot, and 
consent to be smothered between the two nosebags.”” 

«Do not detain us,” said Uncle John, earnestly. ‘Indeed, sir, you 
must not detain us. Surely there are plenty of other convegsaces’ by 
which you can ride to town ?” 

“There's short stages every qua:tery a tour,” observed the 
coachman, as he put up ¢l net dosed the door.’ “There's vin 
‘on em comen along now.”—** ‘bless me!” observed Horace, “ 
don’t say so, Mr. Jarvis; do you mean it?” The coachman looked at 
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him, but, taking no farther notice, mounted his box to obey the orders of 
Uncle Jota, to drive back with all possible speed. “Well, if this isn’t 
gratitude,” cried Horace, as the coach dashed away, “I don't know what 
itis, TL did expect—I won't deny it—I did expect to be cocked on the 
‘box with the Jarvey, but 1 did mo? expect to be done altogether. This is 
what you get by doing an act of kindness! But never mind, here is the 
sige wp stall be i town now as soon as they are. ‘That’s one con- 
solation.”” 

Before, however, the coach reached the point at which they stood, it 
vyery suddenly struck Walter that he had not a shilling | He had brought 
but ten sovereigns out with him, and those he had given to Uncle John 
towards the payment ‘of Holdem’s account. 

“Don’t hail the coach,” said he, ‘‘don’t stop the coach We can't 
ride, T've no money."——‘*No what?” exclaimed Horace, almost 
Petcfied. “No money ?—But come, I say, governor! you don't mean 
‘that >” 

“All that I had went to settle Holdem’s bill.” 

“(1 wish that Holdem’s bill were in Holdem’s breeches-pocket, and 
that his breeches-pocket were dangling just half-way down his throat. 
Here we have another proof of what men get by doing acts of kindness !— 
Well! never mind. We must tramp it. It isn't more than seven mules, 
or seven and a half, L suppose. Come along. But, I say! are you qui 
sure you haven’t such a thing as a little sixpence, just to get us ihe ghost 
of a bait on the road ?” 

“T haven’t a penny !” replied Walter. 

“Well, this is a blessing! ‘There can’t be two rational opinions about 
it! It’s a pure, unadutterated blessing; one of those which peculiarly 
spring trom an ‘act of human benevolence. But, come, let us make a 
Veginning !” And they did make a beginning ; and they walked on and. 
on with the most exemplary perseverance for sx miles and a bali) when 
they miraculously met with a four-wheeled cab, which took them in 
tritimph home. 














CHAPTER XLII 


Contaius an Account of a Breach of the Privileges of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. 


Contrary to the expressed conviction of the disinterested doctor, when 
Goodinan arrived at the house of the widow, —who was delighted to see him 
for more reasons than one,—he was not only alive, but, so powerful is the 
influence of the mind over the body, much better than when he lett the 
asylum, and that which tended to reanimate him still more was the sight 

his valued friend Whitely, of whose escape he had been up to that 
hour unconscious. 

Notwithstanding these favourable symptoms, however, Uncle John at 
once sent for a celebrated physician, and 2 general practitioner of some 
eminence. These gentlemen came promptly. They met at the hause, 
Uncle John unreservedly stated the case, and when they had duly examined 
the patient, they decided that his frame had been so shattered, and his fine 
constitation so cruelly undermined, that, although there was no immediate 
danger, his complete restoration would amount almost to a miracle, The 
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fact of there being no immediate satisfied Uncle John for the time 
‘being. For the rest he hoped ! ‘he was aman with whom hope had 
great weight. He b ‘of them, eamestly, to we all possible attention 
to his friend, and to call into action all the talent they possessed, and they, 
imxeturn, gave him certain instructions, which he took great delight in 
having performed to the very letter, 

‘Of course, as the patient was excellently well nursed, having Uncle John, 
Whitely, the widow and her two servants constantly attending to him. 
‘Valentine was not much required at home. But if even he had been, it 
is questionable whether Louise would have spared him for two consecut! 
days, so imperative was she, and so firmly did she insist upon his visiting 
her daily. It was therefore fortunate that there was no real necessity for 
his running counter to her wishes in this respect ; and as there was none, 
no man could have been more constant in his attendance upon her who 
hed obtained full possession of his heart. 

‘Now it happened, at this ponies ie pool of British history, that the 
majority of the Commons’ House of Parliament, being composed chiefly of 
men of extraordinary sapience, and being therefore extremely jealous of 
their dignity and importance, moral, legal, and political, sought to estar 
blish to all eternity,—-first : That the virtue of their will was superior to 
that of the British constitution ; and second: That having elevated them- 
selves above the law, they had a clear and inalienable right to denounce and 
‘p repudiate the decision of any old fool of a judge who, in the due admi- 
aistration of the law, had nothing whatever but the Jaw for his guidance, 
‘The marvellous wisdom involved in these two eternal principles will be 
seen by the enlightened at a glance ; but the particular species of diablerie 
which caused the full development of that beautiful spirit which forms the 
very essence of those two eternal principles, it will be highly correct to explain 
here, that the present stiff-necked generation may understand that ifanything 
analogous should occur during their brief existence, they must not presume 
to set up their dark views in’ opposition to the bright views of tliose who 
sone ‘by prescription the first assembiy of the first gentlemen in the 
wo 











oi 

In the first place, then, at the period in question the libel Jaws in England. 
‘were so extremely comprehensive, that anything was a foul and malicious 
libel at which any man chose to take offence. Of course, the truth orfalses 
‘hood contained in that libel had legally a great deal to do with the matter, 
inasmuch as its truth was adduced in aggravation, and vice versd, it being 
held that “‘the greater the tenth the sr the libel,” truth having the 
greater tendency to provoke a breach of the peace, so that the libel which 
‘was most strictly true was the foulest and most malicious, while that which 
‘was really the most venial was the libel which contained the most infamous. 
falsehoods. That such laws were just may be rationally inferred from thelr 
existence ; but, independently of this potent and indisputahle proof, con. 
firmation may be gathered from the fact that innumerable pztitions had 
‘been presented to the Commons’ House of Parliament, praying for their 
evision in vain, It is manifest, therefore, that the members of that day, in 
the fatness of their wisdom, conceived that the existing law of libel was 60 
equitable and sound that it ought to be neither repealed nor revised. 

‘Sach being the admirable state of things, ther, 2 philanthropic publishet 
—who, having an eye to the improved morals of the rising generation, was 
unlike the generality of publishers, inasmuch as he published works which 
others would have at once rejected—found his name set forth in a report 
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on the state of certain prisons, as the publisher of a certain book, found 
ina certain ward in Newgate, in which certain young gentlemen kad been, 
with a view to their edification, confined. ee 

‘As this was most true, it was, of course, s most foul and malicious libel, 
and the philanthropist accordingly brought his action thereon ; and as this 
did not succeed to his heart’s content, action upon action was brought for 
the self-same libel, notwithstanding the lis of the libel were the 
servants of the House of Commons, the members of the House of 
‘Commons had declared, by resolution, that they were privileged to authorize 
the publication of whatever libels they pleased, and upon whomscever th 
pleased, and that, therefore, he who dared to bring an action for any suc 
authorized libel, and ail concerned with the plaintiff in such action, were 
(guilty of a breach of the privileges of the House of Commons, and would 
be mercifully dealt with accordingly. 

‘Notwithstanding this, however, the plaintiff in this case proceeded. He 
had at length obtained ‘a comfortable verdict, and absolutely went on to 
execution, ‘The seryauts of the House of Commons, of course, woald not 
pay ; their chattels were therefore seized by the sheriff, and deliberately and 
ignominiously sold! What then, under these afflicting circumstances, did 
the majority of the House of Commons do? Why, stung to the very quick 
hy the papery bpraty of the wretches, they sent ee pete to 
prison ; they sent the plainti’'s attorney to prison ; they sent the attorney’s 
Kom ta risom aasd (he uicnniep's clerk 19 pions hey aie aout ther alien 
to prison :--and here they stopped. But why—why did they stop at this 
point? Why did they not r.eprison all concerned in this villanous pro- 
seating, from the judge to the broker, including tke jury, counsel, officers, 
and all? ‘This strong disinclination to do more than was absolutely essen- 
tial to the vindication of their dignity is attributable only to their proverbial 
forbearance. 

But that which made the matter worse, as far as the sheriffs were con- 
comed, was the fact of their setting up a plea of justification! They pleaded, 
forsooth, that they were compelled to act as they did act by Jaw which 
was perfectly monstrous, iuasmuch as they were bound by an absolute reso- 
Aution, in direct Lager to the law, to act in obedience to the will of 
those who had set themselves above it. They, moreover, pleaded that they 
could not have acted in opposition to the law without violating their oaths 5 
which was more thonstrous still, for what were their oaths !—what were 
they, when compared with their manifest duty to the majority of the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament? They were bound to obey the behest of that 
majority, as their imprisonment proved. The mere fact of their behest in 
this case being directly opposed to the law had nothing whatever to do its 
the matter. ‘They were privileged to trample upon the law if they liked ; 
they were privileged to etablish whatever ages they pleased. Their 
power to create privileges for themselves, with the view of meeting 
conceivable exigency, was unlimited, and the only wonder is that that 
high-souled majority, when they found themselves vilified and denounced 
invall quarters, did ‘not start privileged periodical wherein to lampoon 
their opponents right and left, and to choke — if they dared to bring 
their actions —- to choke with the contumacious both Newgate and the 
Tower. Nearly all who composed that majority would have contsibuted. 
to such @ periodical. They might have got it up without any assistance 
of a literary character, and brought it out daily; while, being a privi- 
‘eyed publication, matters would not have been minced in any sensible 
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degree. This is clearly what to have done, under the pecn- 
liar circumstances of the peters fact of their havin; absthined 
from the pursuit of such a course shows the extent of their nobie 
oo aks ff privilege, termed—although 

flow this question uf pri as it was it was, in 
reality, no coaten tallythece being: to. question uboel snptting’ being a 
e which the majority chose to designate a privilege—was one which 
the anti-aristocratic Mr, Raven entered into with infinite spirit. He hap- 

ed to be on terms of close inti with one of the sheriffs, and their 
incarceration was a source of great to him, seeing that ashe viewed 
it as an act of purely aristocratic tyranny, he entertained a lively hope that 
its tendency would be to bring the abhorred class, the aristocracy, down, 
In this, however, Mr. Raven made a slight mistake. The aristocracy had 
little or nothing to do with it. There were members of the aristocracy in 
the majority, it was true; but, then, all their political associations were 
with the democracy ; and, although they were joined by certain eminent 
men who had placed themselves politically in the aristocratic ranks, the 
‘were chiefly men of plebcian origin, whom Mr. Raven usually held in hig! 
esteem, 

‘The fact, therefore, of its being an essentially democratic movement 
proved the purity of its character, by affording a strong guarantee that 
there was nothing in it bearing the semblance of tyranny, it being pro- 
verbial, of course, that democrats cannot, in the nature of things, be 
actuated by anything like a tyrannous spirit 

Mr. Raven, however, did not care to look at the matter in this point of 
view, He contended that all power was in the hands of the aristocracy, 
and that, therefore, every exercise of power was an act of aristocratic 
tyranny. “Tam going to see these victims of Your bexgarly aristocracy, 
there m 

re 





‘artyred, incarcerated sheriffs," said he to Valentine, a few mornings 
‘Goodman’s liberation. _‘* Will yor accompany me?” 

“Oh yes! L shall feel great pleasure,” said Valentine ; “*I should like 
to sce them much.” 

‘The carriage was ordered, and they soon after started, Mr. Raven having 
put on his most haughty. frown, and screwed his lips into an expression 
contempt the most superb. 

“What do you think of this question?” said he on the way—'this 
unparalleled, barbarous question ! 

“Why,” replied Valentine, ‘my impression is, that while on the one 
hand the particular publication complained of ought not 10 be held to be a 
libel at all, on the other, if the servants of the House of Commons are to 
be privileged to write and publish what they please of any man with im- 
nity, as we possess no secrrity against the malignity of such servants, 
‘they may assail in their reports the reputation of any honourable man, and 
plunge him and his family into inextricable ruin.” 

As this was an extremely narrow view of the matter, Mr. Raven agreed 
with every word, and contended, moreover, that the Commons’ House at 
Parliament had no constitutional right to create for themselves just what 
privileges they pleased, which was in the abstract particulary stupid. 

‘The carriage now stopped ; they alighted, and were ushered, with others, 
bby a remarkably thin indbdcal, ato the presence of two dark, jolly-looking 
gentlemen, who were in fact the sheriffs. They did not appear 
to be much cut up: on the contrary, they looked rather waggish, as if they 
would not have cared to intimate privately and confidentially that, as a 
ae | 
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whole, they rather liked it than not. One of them, it is true, seemed ta 
want change of sit) for his breath was rather short, and he whesred 
sometimes slightly; but with this single exception, they appeared to 
se ae ae ind ateclstcy iaduobd the tell thet they 

‘considerable amount of secret setisinctlen, 
Of they spoke and boldly on the subject. They 

pale heta gla Fil aE 
Rided themselves into the conviction thst, in i in direct oppo" 
sition to the supreme will of the majority of the House of Commons, 
had actually done no more than their duty, and such being the case, they 
gave pointed expression to their fixed aud immovable determination ta 
suffer death rather than yield to what they denounced as a most tyrannous 
‘exercise of unconstitutional power, ‘They couldn’t do it! They wouldn’t 
do it !—their principles wouldn’t let them! They felt, of course, grateful 
to those affectionate friends who had done them the hononr to visit them 
there in the dark, foggy day of tribulation ; but as for surrendering to the 
tyrannous majority of the House of Commons !—they wouldn't. 

OF course, as tl strong and undatiful expressions reached the ears of 
those who composed the majority against whom they were directed, no 
merciful consideration could for from them. They were dariny 
expressions, remarkably daring. noble and jealous majority, who felt 
that they ought to Le treated with the utmost deference by those whom 
they had incarcerated for a breach of their Peivileres, strongly disapproved 
of those expressions, and hence when, a few days afterwards, a mecting 
‘wus convened by the contumacious sheriffs to take into consideration the 
circumstances. connected with their imprisonment, and to aopt such pro- 
ceedings a5 might be expedient to effect their liberation, a deputation from 
that noble majority, composed of half a dozen of the most popular states- 
men—backed by a legion of individuals, each of whom had been secured 
dy a small retaining fee to advocate privilege for ever !—marched into the 
hall in which the meeting was to be held, ‘Shout an hour before the regular 
proceedings were to commence. 

Having thus obtained possession of the place, they determined, instead 
of waiting for those tardigrade creatures whose province it was to lead the 
tusiness of the meeting, to commence and carry on the proceedings them 
selves, and, therefore, one of the deputation stepped forward to propose 
that another of the deputation should be requested to take the chair. ‘This 

roduced some slight disapprobation ; forasmuch as there were already a 
few ‘friends of fair play” im the room, they protested against the under- 
sheriff~—whom the sherifis had deputed to attend—being thus by a dignified 
‘manceuvre forest pon i ‘au " 

“*Gentlemen !" said the , addressing the retainers, ‘is it your 
wish that our old and tried Fert should take the chair?” In the midst 
of a slight senatorial yell, eh pire ‘was nominally seconded and carried 
‘with surpassing unanimity, and the old and tried friend vaulted into the 
chair in the due course of nature, ‘‘ We are met here to-day,” said that 
statesman, ‘to discuss a principle of extraordinary vitality.” 
‘You have not been elected to the chair !” cried one of the friends of 


“Haven't I?” said the statesman. ‘Never mind, I am in it!” and he 
winked at the senators around him. ‘I am not to make a long 


speech,” he continued, ‘ Has any gentleman a resalution to submit to the 
aeeting?? 
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Pak L bare a petcution at cried a senator, who took great delight in 
jolding dead bodies, and prided himself especially upon the statesman- 
like quality of making faces of a character peculiarly grotesque. 

‘One of the friends of fair ‘here protested against the is ity of 
‘the proceedings. ““Why, your and straightforward chairman,” 
exclaimed the remarkable senator, “asked if any one had a resolution to 
propose. I answer, Yes, I have ove 1” 

“*T beg to rise to order,” said a gentleman, who was at that time well 
known in the City,"--—“ Order 1” cried the remarkable senator ; ‘why, 
‘there’s no disorder now, except that which you make 

‘The gentleman, however, insisted upon ting that, in their 
ness to do business, they had forgotten to et oe requisition, which, just 
for the sake of quieting that gentleman, wrs borrowed and read. 

“Now,” said the senator, who was still on his legs, ‘we have every. 
‘thing regular, and~—" 
‘ But,” interrupted an enemy to privilege, ‘we want fair play !” 
“Why, the gintleman who calls for fair play,” cried one of the depa- 
tation, who boasted of having “ tropicaly” a tail with seven million supple 
joints, “is ugly euough to be 1 Did ye iver now say sich an ugly 
‘daste? Be me soul, thin, he's ugly in the extrame.” 

This sound and unanswerable argument in favour of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and consequently in favour of the incarceration of the 
sherifis, had an electric effect, and again cleared the way for that remark- 
able senator, who was still in possession of the chair. ‘* We have to 
consider,” he resumed,—*‘ we have to consider, in the first place-——" 

“Down ! down !” shouted the friends of fair play. 

“Indeed 1" said the senator, with an expression of contempt. ‘* Down! 
down! Don’t you wish you may get it? Down! Who's to do it ?— 
who'll put me down? That's what Task: who'll put me down? Down! 
It won't do! It’s no go. It’s been tried on before,” 

“« Are you a freeholder ?” demanded one of the friends of fair play. 

Am frecholder? There's a pretty fellow! There's a most sensible 
animal! Why, the fellow must be a natural fool to——" 

Here there were loud cries of * Question." 

“Question 1” cried the senator. ‘The question is too much for you, 
‘You have too much stupidity to understand the question. Iam not at all 
sorprised at # lot of idiots bawling out ‘Question! question I” And the 
senator, screwing up his legislatorial mouth, gave interesting imitations of 
the vanous tones in which the word question was capable of being uttered. 
An a kecly gentieman on the hustings here had the unblushing audacity to 

dee | 
wish,” said the senator, with infinite propriety, “that I hada strait 
waistcoat for that old lunatic.” oi Wek oss Oa elias bad 
is observation was greatly applauded ; but before the applause 
died away, another gentleman, dresed rather better than soy member of 























interrupt me? What has he done with his bandbox ?” 

‘At this interesting stage of the proceedings the under-sheriffs entered 
with tueir friends, among whom were several highly-infiuential but grossly- 
deluded magistrates of the They proceeded at once to the pate 
form, aad one of thp under sherifi had the daring fo request the stfeoman 
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‘who occupled the chair to give it up. To this cool but extremely audacious 

nest, of course, ‘hat grext statesman refused to concede, “dam here,"” 
nal he, “and here I stick, and no mistake about it!”—an_ appropriate 
observation, which called forth 2 remark from the under-sheriff to the effect 
that an attempt had been made to corrupt the meeting ; which remark had. 
no sooner been uttered than 2 rush was made to the back of the platform, 
of which the object was obviously to hurl the under-sheriffs and their 
influential friends headlong into the body of the meeting. 

‘were many superficial individuals at this time present, who con- 
ceived that this was not precisely the fashion in which a great principle 
cnght to be discussed ; but then these individuals really knew nothing at 
all about the matter: they foolishly imagined that it was the duty of the 
deputation to allow the sheriffs’ friends to be heard, whereas it was their 
duty—a duty which they owed to that majority whom they fairly repre- 
sented—to silence the sherifi' fiends by all possibte ee teal 

‘The under-sherifis, notwithstandi t their ground, with that physica 
inflexibility by which bold bad. ‘men are in the aggregate characterized, and 
axegular battle ensned, The deputation themselves were particularly active, 
while the spirit and courage developed by their retainers were admirable in 
the extreme. They tore down the partition that enclosed the platform as 
if it had been touchwood, and crumbled the chairman's table into one 
chaotic mass of infinitesimal dust. 

“The Riot Act | the Riot Act !" exclaimed one of the dastardly enemies 
of unlimited privilege; and the under-sheriffs actually did read the Riot 
Act, and quitted the room with their friends, like cowards, leaving the 
noble deputation of the majority of the Commons’ House of Parliament in 
full possession of the field, after having triumphantly strack the conviction 
into every British breast, that both in and ont of the House they were 
resolved to reign supreme ! 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
Shotos what curions Creatures Ladice in Love may appear. 


In the course of their lives, men frequently find their estimate of the 
character of ladies to be incorrect ; and although it may occasionally 
happen—say once in an age—that a lady will mistake the real character 
of a man, the striking trath involved in the position loses none of its 
legitimate force, for it has but to be experienced to inspire the soul with a 
due appreciation of its purity and im 

It does not, however, by any means follow of necessity, that when cir- 
cumstances prompt men to form a second estimate, the second must be 
more correct than the first; for the qualities of ladies, especially if th 
be lovable, lovely, and young, are so variously developed and concealed, 
that a man oan make suve of being somewhat oat only when, after having 
added the little items up, he discovers that he has reckoned the amount to 
be an angel. 

1, will hence be perceived, that how various and irreconcilable soever 
may be the estimates of men touching this extremely interesting point, it is 
pevfecly possible for the fist to be the true one, albeit the probability 
inclines to the second. It is, however, strictly within the scope of the 
imagination to conceive that they may in some cases be equally wrong, 
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and in cass to peowe this romerkable fact It wiN Se’ neceamery to lain 
how Valentine, having formed his first estimate of the character of me 
‘was induced to form a second, and how that was found to be ozice as 
incorrect as the first. 

‘He had for some time observed what he conceived to be an inexplicable 
change in the general tone and bearing of Louise. She had become, in his 
view, more imperative, more haughty, more assuming, and laboured appa- 
rently to make him understand that she had an inalienable right to insist 
upon his devoting the whole of his time and attention to her. Whenever 
he failed to call precisely when she happened to expect him, she would 
address him ina style which savoured of asperity, and demand to know 
the reason ; when, if he did not explain to her entire satisfaction, she would. 
a es tum from him and for hours sit silent alone. 

Of course, Valentine did not approve of this mode of displaying affec- 
tion. He felt that she might love him passionately : still Te ‘conceived 
that the object she had in view was to make hum her slave, to which his 
spirit would not allow him to submit. His feelings towards her were of 
the purest and most affectionate caste ; he had cherished those feelings from 
the first, and still fostered them fondly, albeit he had been led to suspect 
that she was not that sweet-tempered, mild, calm, gentle creature his heart 
induced him selgoally to believe her to be; but when he discovered, or 
thought he had discovered, that she upon the existence of those 
feelings, and appeared to take delight in wounding and tyrannizing over 
them he naturally felt that if the spirit by which he was actuated. ware not 
promptly checked, it would eventually acquire too much strength to be 
subdu 

‘The more hetried, however, to accomplish the task he had proposed, 
the more impatient she became, He remonstrated calmly, and dehcately 
pointed out the folly of giving way to habit which could’ be productive 
of nothing but discontent. ‘* My dear Louise !” he would exclaim, ‘‘ why 
do you thus strive to make me wretched? Why assume a false character? 
‘This is one to which I am sure you have no real claim, and 1 cannot for 
the life of me conceive what pleasure you can derive from its assumption, 
when you know it to be a source of unhappine,s to me.” 

“ Sir,” she would reply, ‘“ understand that I am not to be schooled like 
a child, I will not be spoken to thus. It displays an overbearing disposi« 
tion, to which I will never submit. If Iam so odious that my society is 
the source of pain to you, you know that you are not bound to endare it. 
‘There are others more amiable, better calculated to impart pleasure. 1 am 
therefore surprised that you do not prefer their society to mine.” 

‘These and other remarks of a similar character had the effect of inducing 
‘Valentine to believe, that while her ostensible aim was to monopolize the 
whole of his time and attention, her Intent object was to tire him out, and 
thus to force him to do that which she was anxious to avoid doing directly 
herself, He knew that on the death of her father she would be mistress of 
considerable wealth; he knew that Rayen belonged to the mere moneyed 
aristocracy, and that his purse-proud spirit had been imbibed to some ex- 
tent by Louise s it was therefore but natural for him to imagine that, om its 
being discovered his expectations were nothing at all comparable with 
hers, her father had prompted her to resort to some indirect means of 
‘breaking off what he considered an ineligible match. 

Of course, he no sooner conceived this idea than he resolved to absent 
himself, at least for atime. There had been nothing in Raven's conduct 
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towards him to justify such on iropression, while his hopes were in favour 
of its bei false 5 still he felt himself bound, as a matter of common justice 
to himself, to have recourse to the only available mode of ascertaining if the 
notion he bad conceived were well founded or not. 

He accordingly ceased to visit as usual; and as he kept away for two 
ire days without hearing one word from Louise, he began to be par- 
ticularly wretched in the conviction that what he had imagined was reslly 
correct. On the third day, however, his hopes revived, when he saw 
Raven's carriage drive up to the door. He was, of course, “not at 
home ;” but that was perfectly unnecessary, seeing that Louise, who was 
alone in the carriage, simply inquired after the state of his gencral health, 
and having sent in her father’s card, drove off at once. 

‘The lightness and freedom with which Valentine breathed after this 
were remarkable. He actually began to feel himself again, and it really 
required but little to reassure him that Louise loved him still. 

‘Why, Val,” said Uncle John, who entered the room as the card was 
Drought up, ‘what is the’ matter, my boy, between you and your Indy- 
love, —anything 2” T am not quite satisfied,” said Valentine. 

“Not quite satisfied ! then you ought to be. That's my impression— 
you ought to be satisfied. What would you have? She is interesting, 
smniable, beautiful, intelligent, ‘What more can you desire?” 

« Sincerity |” replied Valentine, 

“And do you mean to tell me that she is not sincere? Pooh, absurd ! 
She is full of sincerity ; that gist is ail heart. I know it; I am sure of 
itt Val, Taust not have such fancies. You deceive yourself while you 
trifle with her and no man has a right to play with the feelings of a 
woman. 

Phat Lam sure I have no desire to do; but she appears to take pleasure 
in trifling with mine.”——"' Why of course! They all do it. You ought 
to know that, It is a thing which cvery man must expect. It is their 
province ; bat their object is simply to see what men are made of,” 

Tat may bee very correct, "Baad Velentige ; “they aay ull be coioeting, 
more or less ; but I fear that, as I am not rich and they are, the impression 
of Raven is that Louise, by marrying me, would be to some extent sacri- 
ficed”—-—"* Sacrificed !” exclaimed Uncle John, with an appropriate look 
of indignation. ‘* Why, what does he mean by that? What does he mean 
by his daughter being sacrificed? Does he take you for a penniless beggar? 
Never enter the house again, my boy! Show your independence !~sacri« 
ficed, indeed 1” 

**Recollect, I have no proof of this being his impression.” 

“« But have you any renson to suy it to be so?” 

“*T cannot say that 1 have any direct reason to believe it.” 

“But has he ever hinted such a thing? Has he ever in any shape given 
you the slightest intimation of anything of the kind?” 

“ Never,”’——“‘ Then how came you to entertain the notion?” 

“ Simply because I have of late observed a change in Louise’s manner.” 

“Ts that ail? Why, you silly fellow! Did you ever expect to find her 
always us same? me you not a1 Why, they ee a are as variable as the 
wind? A change in her manner fs are always changing. The 
‘ate continually at it! And so ‘became the Bas Semply done that which is 
recognized generally as being one of their privileges, poor things ! you 
consider yourself justified in supposing that she is amxious to dis in 
consequence of her pecuniary expectations being somewhat more brilliant 
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than your own! Don't be stupid, Go as usual. If, indeed, any hint of 

the kind be given, you will know how to act: leave the house that very 

instant, and never enter it again. But I don't believe anything of the sort. 

‘The girl is passionately fond of you, I am sure of it. Can you imagine 

that she would have called here this moming if her object were what you 

suspect it to be? Is it likely? My boy, you do her an injustice, Go to 

her at once. You are wounding her feelings, which you ought, as a man, . 
to be anxious to avoid. Depend upon it, Val, she is a good little creature. 

‘She is the very sort of girl with whom, if I were again young, I should be 

likely to fall over iead and ears in love.” 

‘As the firmness, 2s well 25 the birth of affection, in a great degree 
depends upon our views being backed by the judgment of others, Valentine 
heard this with pleasure. He felt at the time guite sure that the opinion 

essed by Uncle John was correct, and there! made up his mind to 

the following morning. In the evenmg, however, while engaged in a 
conversation touching the villany of Goodman’s relatives, a note, super: 
scribed by Louise, and emblazoned with the flaming crest of Raven, was 
Drought into the room, with the information that the servant had ‘been. 
desired to wait. The note was immediately opened, of course, and the 
following were found to be its affectionate contents :-— 

“Miss Raven has to apologize for a9 thus taken the liberty of 
troubling one so superior in every respect to herself ; but as she has the 
presumption to conceive it to be possible that he may 0 d to state 
whether she may expect him to honour her with a call to-morrow morning, 
and if not, whether she will be justified in expecting ever to have that higi 
honour again; sbe humbly begs the favour of some slight information on 
the subject, albeit she is fully aware of its being one which to him is 
extremely displeasing.” 

Twice Valentine read. this affectionate note, being naturally anxious to 
understand al! its peculiar points and bearings, and then smiled as Le sub- 
mitted it to Uncle John, who, having laughed very merrily, handed it to 
‘Whitely, upon whom it had a totally different effect ; for he shed tears the 
moment he saw it, and on being strongly urged to state the reason, ex- 
plained that it was in consequence of its being precisely like the handwriting 
of her by whom, fifteen years before, he had been shamefully dishonoured. 

“Bless my soul!" said Uncle John ; “why, how was that?” 

“Some day,” replied Whitely, ‘*I will explain, It is a long, sad tale, 
—a tale of wretchedness on the one hand, and infamy on the other ;” and 
fresh tears gushed forth as he looked again at the iting, which appeared 





to call up recollections of a character the most painful. 

While Whitely was thus occupied, Valentine was preparing to answer 
the note. He knew not how to begin, My dear Louise?”—No, that 
would not do, “‘Madam?”—No: nor would that, At length, having 
decided upon sending an answer in a style corresponding with her own for 
the time bemg, he wrote thus :-— 

‘Miss Raven is hereby informed, that he whose immense superiority 
has been so happily acknowledged will have the peculiar condescension to 
honour Miss Raven with a visit in the morning.” 

‘This he thought very fair and highly appropriate, considering ; and 
having despatched it, he turned to resume the conversation, having reference 
to Goodman's position with his brother. Whitely was, however, then 
deeply engaged with his own thonghts, while Uncle John seemed quite 
disposed to commune with himself in silence ; and, therefore, as Valentine 
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also had private considerations to entertain him, the subject wag not rev 
newed, and they all retired early. 

Valentine slept most soundly that night. His rest had for some time 
previously been broken. He had had dreadful dreams: nay, his vivid 
imagination had actually, on one Sa, ae him in position from 
which—although hotly pursued by a mob of individuals whom he wished 
to avoid—he was utterly unable to stir an inch !—which was very un- 

leasant, His mind was now, however, comparativel) eto and as 

, in consequence, made up to some extent for the sleep which he had 
Jost, he rose in the morning very sensibly refreshed, and, having eaten an 
unustally hearty breakfast, proceeded to keep his appointment with Louise. 

«1 wonder,” thought he on the way,—-‘I wonder how she will receive 
me? Angrily, perhaps,—perhaps coo!ly—perhaps with a smile.” He could. 
acarcely tell which of the three was the most probable conjecture, although 
it may just as well at once be confessed that as his hopes were with the 
last, he inclined to the belief that the greatest amount of probability rested 
decidedly upon that. ‘The thing was, however, soon proved. He reached 
the house, and sas shown into 2 pom fa whlch Louise sat in state, He 
approached her : she bowed with that peculiar grace which freezes on the 
hottest day in June. He took her hand: she withdrew it. He attempted 
to kiss her !—she would not allow that attempt to succeed, but waved her 
band towards a chair in the distance. 

Lonie,” said he, tranquilly, * may I know your object in wishing me 
to visit you this morning ?*—"* Sir, my. objet ‘was to ascertain why you 
thus treat me with contempt. I conceived that if even you had no regard 
for me, you at least had the feelings of a gentleman, Bat it appears that 
even in that J have been grossly deceived.” 

“You are inclined to be severe, Miss Raven,” said Valentine, 

“Not more so than circumstances warrant. If, after having been but 
too successful in inducing me to believe that your professions were sincere, 
you discovered in my character or general conduct anything calculated 10 
tender my society painful, why had you not the mantiiness to avow it?— 
why absent yourself from me without a single word of explanation—without 
tering ‘a syllable having reference to the cause? Is it gentlemanlike? 

is it—” 

“Miss Raven, shall I call tomorrow morning? The probability is 
that you will then be more calm.” 

“I am sufficiently calm now, sir. 1 shall never be more calm until you 
have explained to me that which seems attributable, not to mere caprice, 
‘Aut to something worse. What have I done? What offence have I com- 
mitted? Why have you not called here as usual? Give me a single reason 
for your absence, and then at least I shall know how to act.” 

“Louise, I will be frank with you,” said Valentine, who still preserved 
his calmness ; ‘I will candidly explain to you the cause of my absence. 
‘When I first had the pleasure of seeing you, and for some time after I had 
discovered your residence, it was not alone your beauty by which I was 
enthralled, although to that I was never insensible——” 

“Sir !” interrupted Louise, “I am aware that we are all sufficiently 
open to flattery ; but allow me to suggest, that there are times at which it 
becomes too palpable to be pleasing. "I demand to know, as briefly as 
possible, the reason why you have absented yourself from me?” 

‘Upon my word, Miss Raven, you are ‘somewhat imperious.” 

Have I not a right, sir, to this, after what has happened? 
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‘What was the cause?"—“* Briefly this : I have noticed, of late, an extra- 
Hi i ,,and, conceiving that my 





presen 

“ How could you imagine ing of the kind, when you know that I 
have done il in ay power fo neluee you to call more conceantiy 

“Nay, nay; hear me out. Having conceived this, J felt that there must 
be some motive, some secret cause for so sudden a change ; and, being 
utterly unconscious of having done aught to induce it, I naturally attributed 
the fact to your knowledge of my expectations, in a pecuniary point of 
view, being greatly inferior to your own.” 

“What have I to do with pecuniary expectations? Have 1 ever in- 
quired what they were? Have I ever dropped a syllable which could he 
construed into a hint upon the subject? Never ! But you conceal the real 
cause, which lies deeper. You once saved my life; you saved the life of 
my father, and, therefore, know that I am bound to you in gratitude for 
ever. You presume upon that, and hence trifle with, and trample upon, 
my feelings ; or if not, you have been introduced to some brilliant coquette, 
some fascinating creature, more accomplished ancl highly connected than 
myself, in whose society you experience more pleasure than in mine, and 
to whom you devote all your happier hours.” 

+ “Indeed, Louise, you do me wrong, and I feel that in your calmer 
oments a will acknowledge, at least to yourself, that your expressed. 
views on both points are baseless and unjust.” 

“You then wish me to believe that, although you thus shun me, you 
neither take advantage of the circumstance I have named, nor court the 
society of another? You wish me to believe this?” 

“‘T wish you to believe, that although my affections re fixed upon you 
firmly, I never will consent to be a passive, abject slave, to be tyrannized 
over, and tortured perpetually by the violence of her from whom I cught 
to gapect nothing bat gentleness and Tove.” 

“You understand, sir, of course,” said Louise, with great dignity, 
“that, at least as far as I'am concerned, you are perfectly free,” 

“Te would give me great pleasure to make you understand that, as far 
as I am concerned, these bursts of passion are very painful.” 

“You would have me, then, endure all in silence {though spumed, 
shunned, contemned, and treated with every species of contumely, I must 
be silent! She to whom have devoted the last three days may do 
this, but be assured that I will not.”. “<The last three days 1 have 
devated to those poor old gentlemen, of whom I have so frequently 
spoken.” 

Pee ‘Assuming such to have been the case, even that would not justify your 
conduct tome. If you have more pleasure in the society of two old lunatics 
than in mine, I, of course, feel flattered, and can only, under the circum- 
tances, say that you had better retum to it at once.” 

“1 will do so, if yon wish it.” 

“© You will ?—You will leave me?” 

“ Most certainly,” said Valentine, and he rose on the instant. 

“Go,” said Louise, who bit her lips violently, and tumed pale with 
passion. ‘I have no right, no wish, to detain you. By all means, sir, 
go. But remember, if you do, if you do leave me thus—never, never— 
my heart will break !—I cannot bear it” 

* Louise !” cried Valentine, who flew to her side instantly, and caught 
her in his arms, as she was falling. She had fainted. ‘The perspiration 
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stood like dew upon her brows, which were icy cold, and she looked pate 


as death, For a moment he felt He knew not how to act. 
He gazed upon, and kissed her ; but no sign of reanimation appeared. 
He reached the bell, still bearing her in his arms, but the rope seemed 





useless, Ie tried the other. The shock was far too great for that: it 
eame down as instantaneously as if it had been held bya single thread ; 
but before it descended he had unconsciously made sufficient noise to 
alarm all the servants, of whom four rushed at once into the room, in a 
state of great excitement. 

‘Of course, they were all stunned on beholding Lonise, tike a dead 
individual, in Valentine's arms, 

“| My goodness me, what is the matter?” cried the lady's-maid, in 
whose ‘apron had been established two remarkable pockets, which were 
always as open as the day.“ My dear miss !—come !—poor thing! Run. 
and fetch the eau de Cologne,” she continued, addressing one of the 
servants ; ‘it is lying on my table—a long, narrow bottle. You wilt find 
it—but stay ; I'll run myself.” 

“ Pray remain,” said Valentine ; “* you had better not leave.” 

“Tell Susan to get it, then : tell her to make haste! I hope to good- 
ness her papa will not return before she recovers ; if he shovid, there'll 
be such a todo! My dear young lady!—look up!” I never saw her 50 
‘before, I cannot think what it could be. Susan, Susan! What a time 
the gitl is, to be sure, But there’s no getting anything done unless one 
does it one’s self, What can she be about ?” 

Susan entered, and the eau de Cologne was applied to the nostrils, the 
temples, and palms of Louise, who eventually sighed, and thus at once 
dispelled Valentine's fears. ‘That sigh was the prelude to her recovery. 
Her bosom began to heave with its usual freedom ; the blood returned to 
her cheeks, and she looked round with perfect self-possession. ‘ Lead 
me to my room,” said she faintly to the servants, who carefully raised her 
from the sofa. Lam better, much better; but I shail there be more 

jaiet and at ease.” Valentine offered his hand, which she pressed and 
ised warmly, and as she Jeft him, he fondly conceived that her gaze 
developed a pure and affectionate heart, 

“She still loves me,” said he, on being Ieft aJone. ‘She cannot con 
ceal that : but as Aer peace of mind as weil as my own is involved in_ this 
struggle, I must not yield now. It is lamentable that she thus allows 
angry passions to disguise the beauty of her natural affections, but more 
Jamentable still would it be if those passions were allowed to gain a per 
manent mastery. It is clear that my impressions were false. She has no 
wish to break off the connection, “Her object is simply to contend for her 
own supremacy, with the view to the establishment of a species of domestic 
despotism, which all experience proves to be pernicious—nay, utterly 
destructive of the happiness both of her who is the ruler and of him whom 
she rules. I feei that I am as little inclined as most men to be a domestic 
tyrant, but this spirit must be checked; and as I imagine that I possess 
sufficient influence to check it, 1 consider myself io. to exert that in- 
fluence by all the means at my command.” 

Being unable to ring the bell, he now desired the peculiarly sentimental 
pores "who was still engaged in turning up the yellows of his eyes in the 

}, to make the necessary inquiries; and having at length ascertained that 
Louise had completely recovered, he at once left the house, with a firm 
determination to carry the object he had proposed to himself into effect. 
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CHAPTER XLY. 
Valentine tints the Zoolognal Gardens, 


‘Tur next moinmg Valentine called and left Ins card, having learned that 
Louise was quite well It 1s true that he was not exactly satisfied with 
hhaving done this simply Had his feel ‘been unfettered, had he con- 
sulted them alone, he would have seen her; but as prudence suggested 
that the better couse was that which he had pursued, he started off for a 
Jong walk istead He, notwithstanding, a thousand times wished she 
had been with him; and as the moinng was delightfully clear and calm, 
he actually turned, on arriving at the gates of the Regent's Path, with a 
‘view of retracing his steps Prudence, however, again unterposed, and 
aged him to wah on alone 

‘his was harsh on the part of Pindence, and hei dictates ae often 
particularly harsh, although it bapvens—by meie chance of couse—that 
she is almost mvaniably 1ight in the long ran, seemg that she looks beyond. 
the enjoyment of the passing hou: It 1s, nowever, a sake fact, and one 
which cinnot be too extensively hnown, that that which lex:cographers 
genesally call Inesolution, 1s frequently mistaken for Prudence! It 1s 
strange that so permicious a mistake should be made—tbat the one should 
be taken for the other ; Pe at 18 so—yea even ay a bad siniling 1s fiequently 
taken fora postens, Tocesample? A pani. aniion ia uiow lnarie 
and goes to an accomplished Phienclogst, who fds an extrotdinay 
Dump about the middle of cach panetal bone You have a deal of 
caution,” obseves the professor, as he qopes about 1 vain for some 
counteracting organ ‘A deal of caution,” and assuming the “science” 
of Phrenology, for the nonce, to be in this small particular connect, that 
man would be considered a prudent man by those who confound prudence 
with irresolubon — But see such a man in the street He wants some- 
thing : he wants it very much, but he doesn’t know whether to hive it o1 
not He has a very strong desire to enter a house He goes up to the 
door, stops to hesitate a little, and then turns away to think at over again, 
He can't make up bis mind He waris to go in ‘—but, perhaps—no ; 
and agam he walks away a few paces; and thus he will fitter away his 
time. Catch such a man taking unto himself 0 wife, 1 entering ito anys 
thing lke a speculation You cannotdoit Hes notto be caught He 
has not a single spash of the spuit of enterpnse inhim He must “see 
his way clear; ” and even then he won't move, for “a bird in the hand 15 
worth two im the bush ” A pesfect specimen of this peculiar species would 
be a blessing to himself and an honour to his country, for he would never 
voluntanly stir, because he would never be able to mike up his mud to 
doit A perfect specimen, however, perhaps, never ensted — IIypo- 
chondnacal individuals approach the neatest to perfection im this respect, 
their disease being the frut of irresolution legitumately ripened into 10t- 
tenness. 

‘Mighty mmds must therefore hold xt to be marvellous that prudence 
should be so generally confounded with ntesolution, and although it 1 
perfectly possible that Valentine might not hese thought of thy as he 
walked round. the park, its clear that he was guided at the tame by real 
prudence, and was sad only because he then felt xt to be harsh, 
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Having reached a gate, which he found on inquiry to be that of the 
Zoological Gardens, it struck him that as he never had been in, he might 
‘as well spend an hour in viewing the “wonderful” animals, as they 
are termed, 

He went up to the Jodge, and having tendered his shilling, was asked 
for a ticket. 

“«T have no ticket,” said Valentine. 

“You can’t be admitted without,” said the man. 

“Well, where am Ito get one?” “Oh, anywhere !—at any of the 
shops. But you can pass with the next party.” 

At this moment a person approached, and having tendered a small slip 
of paper with a shilling, walked in, when Valentine put down his shilling 
‘and followed, which made a// the difference. On entering the grounds, the 
first thing that attracted his attention was a pole established in the centre 
of a well, at the bottom of which three melancholy bears were crawlin; 
round and round as pensvely as possible, Two of these gentlemen h 
very decent coats to their backs, but the third was rather ragged, in con- 
sequence, probably, of his prospects having in early Sife been blighted by 
circumstances over which he could have no control. 

Round the verge of this well stood sundry individuals, of whom the 
majority had puchased buns, cakes, and biscuits, wherewith to treat the 
animals generally, and who were having recourse to every species of suasion, 
with the view of inducing one of the bears to mount the pole. Biscuit 
after biscuit was thrown into the well, and bun after bun, in little pieces ; 
‘put as the bears swallowed all without even looking up to express thanks, 
the generous donors became disgusted with their ingratitude, and stopped 
the supplies. This had a very sensible eect, for almost immediately a! 
wards one of the bears climbed the pole and leaned back, with his mouth 
wide open, to receive whatever might happen to be put in, which went 
instantaneously, without mastication, down into the general stock, At 
this moment how pure was the delight of those around ! They experienced 
such happiness {nothing could surpass it! They only by whom buns 
to bears have been given can know the soft pleasure of which it is the 
source ! 

“Now fhe!” said Valentine, throwing his voice into the widely. 
extended mouth of the animal. “You are not half quick enough— 
come !”” 

‘The feeders started. Upon them the effect was striking. It shook all 
their nerves, and they looked at each other with an expression of wonder, 
Was it posible? ‘They tamed the matter over in their minds, No, surely 
they must have been deceived. Pooh! Ridiculous! Absurd! And yet, 
had they not heard it?—and could they not believe their own ears? 
‘While they were thus trying 1o solve this raysterious piece of business, the 
bear, finding that nothing was put into his mouth, thought he might as 
well ‘climb to the top of the pole as not; and having done so, he placed 
his paws over the ball, and appeared to be exceedingly anxious to ascer- 
tain the true cause of the mental confusion of his feeders. He looked at 
them steadily, and they looked at him ; but they did not appear to under= 
stand each other even then exactly ! 

‘* What are the odds?” said Valentine, throwing his voice into the 
gnimal's mouth as before—"* ‘What are the odds that I don’t spring right 
in amongst you 2” 

No odds were offered !— nothing of the sort! They flew in an instant 
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from the spot hhe uncivilzed vemgs, while Bru stuck firmly to the > 
wondering what on eath could be the matter The thn pba dpesd 
to be utterly mexpleable ' He couldn't make tt out" He seemed perfectly 
puzzled 1 He looked at the people, as if anxious to mdace them to come 
ack But no’ they contmued to heep at 2 most respectfel distance, unt 
he conceived it to be useless to waste any mote of his viluable tume there, 
when he descended with the view of comraunicating the cncumstances, a 
far at least as he understood them, to his brother bears below 
‘The very moment he had descended, the people began to explam to each 
other then views on the sulyect with eloquence and force, statting all sorts 
of curious conjectures, and bringing old sop to illustiate the point with 
remarkable tact and erudition "As Valentine, however, hke Biuin, con 
ceived it to be useless to waste any more of his valuable time there, he 
left the amazed ones before even the boldest of the group had iemspired 
sufficient courage to retuin to the nell, and pursued hs way along the most 
frequented path As he proceeded, an infimte svuxcty of ugly animals met 
his view, but rogu ling them, as he dul, as cre ities formed by dus Crertot, 
he peicetyed points of beauty in them ail 
“Would you hhe to hue a side, sir * mquned a min who had 
charge of a female elephant, which seemed to stind m awe of a little 
awitch ,~—shes a» tame as a Cluistrin, and goes along as steady 





as life 

“ Does she trot * ’ mquied Valentine 

“Why, 1 am t, vou see, exactly a thot, cause she ony mahes a shuffle 
on % cause she » so big about the pms, but shell do a good eight mile 
an hour 

“Well, mount,” eud Valentine, “Til have x nde by proay ” 

The leper simply sud to bis clruge, “ Come,’ when the elephant 
dropped on her knees , and having allowed him to mount, rose and shuffled 
along the path with a gat he that of an equisite walking upon his toes 
“nis was a source of great amusement to sundry young Idies, whose 
presence caused Valentme to wash thot Lowse bid been theie, but as 
after wm rewarded the keeper of the elephant —he went ‘into the 
ace on, ich the monkeys were exbibiled, her absence no longer 
annoyed him 

‘There had been just previously to that period a remarkable mortality 
among monkeys, Lhe sharp easterly winds had swept off the inde 
creatuies by wholesale, and the c1ges were in consequence comparatively 
empty ‘Lhe few that 1emamed, however, aid not by any ineans ful to 
eacite the vdmuration of the ladies, who watched them as anviously as if 
they had been childcen, and applauded their playful manceuvies with affece 
tionate warmth Look at that ttle dear! ’—sud one, pointing toa 
ragged little gentleman sitting in a singularly graceful position, while two 
Avile friends of his were hunting up the fleas about as dear Inttle person, 
and biting off ther heads as they caught them with much deaterity— 
“Isa thea lose? Pretty creature‘ Look Lless hum, how patently he 
sits"? 

Disgusting!” sud Valentine, dnecting his voice behind her whose 
admnatin had thus been so excited‘ Are you not ashamed °” 

It appeaied that she wis, for she daied not lool 1ound, but dropped her 
veil hastily, and quited the place with her inends, when ail the other ladies 
who wee ‘present bad at once the good sense and propriety to follow their 
example 
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Valentine now went to see the giraffes, and found them exceedingly 
beautiful creatures ; but his attention was'soon arrested by what at first 
sight appeared to be a tittle, emaciated, withered old man, who had recently 
experienced some appalling domestic ‘calamity, or in consequence of bad 
Gebes or a falling-off in business, every day to have the docket 
struck against him, with something like fourpence in the pound fitting 

ily across his diseased imagination. He accordingly approached this 
diminutive individual, who, as he sat with remarkable gravity ina chair, 
appeared to have made up bis mind to begin life again with a blanket ; Put 
tas he found the cage in which that individual was confined duly labelled 
* Puhecus Satyrus: Orang Utan,” all his sympathy vanished. And yet 
the hitle animat looked mast unhappy. Indeed, it was abundantly manifest 
that he had not only caught an extremely severe cold, but had something 
ther pressing upon his mind with sufficient weight to impart to his 
whole countenance an expression of sadness. 

““Now there's a striking specimen of the animal creation,” observed a 
grave person in spectacles, accompanied by a friend from’ the country, 
‘whom he felt quite determined to astonish.‘ Do you know now, when- 
ever I look at these creatures, I always feel puzzled! Did you ever see 
any living thing look so mucl like « man? Look at his hands look ct his 
eyes, look at his lips, look at his cheeks, nay, look at his general aspect ! 
‘Talk to me about instinct and reason ! "Draw the line !—draw the line, I 
say; show me the difference—listinetly point out to me where the one 
ends and the other begins, and J'll then, but not Gil then, give in, Here 
we have, without doubt, the connecting link of Nature’s extraordinary 
chain, Jast look at him picking hus teeth with a straw! Is there any 
other thing besides ‘man, in the comprehensive scope of creation that 
understands how, why, and when to do that? And then see how he folds 
that Ilanket around him! Is there any other animal on earth besides 
man that understands what a blanket is for?” 

“As to that,” observed the friend of this gentleman, ‘*I suppose he 
‘Keeps that on because he finds it warm.” 

“Not a bit of it! Not by any manner of means ; because, in 2 blanket 
there's no warmth to Gnd. He knows there's no warmth in a blanket, 
He knows that a blanket would warm him no more than it would a lump 
of lead. No !—he keeps it on solely because he is cognizant of its virtue 
being to check the evaporation of perspiration, And dots any man mean 
to tell me, that a creature that can—ay, and does do this, being moreover 
conscious of what he is doing, is utterly destitute of reason? Will any 
man contend that the creature before us dosen’t know as well what he’s 
about as we do—or that he ever does anything—for that’s the grand point 
~-without having & rearun—mark, having a reason, for doing what he does ? 
‘Why, the very itlea is absurd ! Few men who have lived since the ancients 
have studied this subject more deeply than I have. You may, therefore, 
‘with safety depend upon this, that that animal there is 2 species of man. 
It is true he is not in every particular precisely like either you or me, 
bat then show me, if you can, in the whole scope of the universe, two men 
that are precisely in every particular alike. Show me two—but two—that 
look alike, wail alike, think alike, act alike, laugh alike, frown alike, or 
feel alike, ‘precisely, and then I'l give in.” 

“Now, if these things coal “alk, I'd then say something to you,” 

“Talk, my dear sir!" They can talk in their own language.” 

“Ay, ay '~but not in ours !” 
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** What do you mean by that?” cried Valentine, making his voice a 
to proceed from the animal in question—" Do you wish & insult met? 

‘The mouth, hands, and eyes of the amazed country gentleman were, in 
an instant, wide open, while his learned friend warted hom the ral ‘upon 
which he had been leaning, and established his spectacles more firmly upon 
his nose ; but the creature in the blanket displayed more astonishment than 
either, for, after having turned his head right and left rapidly, being startled 
by the sound of a human voice so near he muttered, and chattered, 
and sprang from his chair, and having reached the highest branch of the 
stump in the sat and grinned with extraordinary fierceness, ‘’ What 
do you think of that?” said the spectacled individual ; but his friend 
could not teil at all wharf to think of it, He shook his head, and scratched 
it, but made no reply. 

“* Why,” said Valentine, throwing his voice as before—"* why don't you 
acknowledge your error bike a man, instead of standing there scratching 
your head fike a fool? Do yon hear me?” 

Again the armed animal leaped from branch to branch. The thing 
was altogether new to him, He had never either heard of, or met with, 
anything like it, The idea of 2 voice thus hovering about his ears, without 
being able even to guess where it came from, was really too much for his 
nerves! He did not approve of it at all, but shook his head and showed hia 
teeth, and, at Jength, made such an extraordinary chattering, that the man 
who had the care of him entered the place, wondering what could be the 


matter, 
* You'd better stand a leetle farder off, marm, please,” said she man, as 
he drew near the animal's cage. "If you don’t, the giraffe there'll nibble 
Off the mle of them green leaves of youn, and they docs him no good. 

In an instant the lady to whom this was addressed placed her hand upon 
her bonnet, and found her wreath gone, 

“Now, what's the matter, Jocko?” sai the keeper. _ ‘What haye 
they being doing to you, eh! i. 

“Oh, we've being doing nothing,” observed the spectac'y) individual, 
“Twas merely conversing with my friend, when the animat ‘yquired if we 
wished to insult him.” 

“The animal !—what—Jocko—what—insalt him !” crie, the keeper, 
who felt quite disposed to laugh loudly‘ and so you heagd him speak, 
sir, eh, did you? ‘He talks very well, sir, considering, don’t .ie f” 

“Tes wonderful !—really I’d no idea of that species being able to talk in 
cour language." —" Lor bless you, sit !—didn't you?” 

“Never! I couldn’t have conceived it to be sible, : 1f I hadn't 
heard him, no power on earth could have made me believe it.” 

“No, I'dare say not. There ain't many that would.” 

*«1'm astonished, absolately astonished, that the fact is not made more 
generally known. It ought to be disseminated throughont the whole scope 
of creation, Nothing but that was required to settle the point of the con- 
necting link for ever.” 

“That's just my sentiments to a hair.” 

“And who taught him, my friend ?”—* Why, that I can’t say. sir, 
exactly.” 

“+ He deserves well of his country, be he whomsoever he may.” 

“ Jocko perhaps can tell, sir, if you ask him.” 

“Dear me, I shouldn't wonder. I never thought of that. My Iatle 
man,” he continued, addressing the animal, as the keeper, who was able ne 
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longer to bear it, burst into a roar of laughter, of which, however, the 
querist took no notice. ‘My little man, who taught, you the English 
language ?””——-"* Indeed, I shall not tell you,” said Valentine, through 
Jookor “J feel most indignant.” fi : 

Hullo !” cried the keeper, whose countenance changed as if by magic, 
‘as Jocko again jumped about and looked quite bewildered.“ What's the 
meaning of all this? Js the creatur bewitched 2” 

He went round to the door of the cage, and having opened it, said, 
“ Why, Jocko !"——'* Don't speak to me,” cried Valentine, “I've been 
grossly insulted.—Away !—or T'll be revenged on you.” 

‘As Jocko flew towards him, in all probability for protection, being 
alarmed whenever Valentine spoke, the keeper closed the door in an 
instant, and said, “Well, ciér beats all my acquaintance 1” He now no 

addressed the spectacled gentleman in tones of roguish sarcasm ; for 
he felt that, however absurd it might have appeared, he could not then 
dispute the apparent fact of the animal having spoken. 

“Why, how in the world is this?” exclaimed the person in spectacles, 
+ How comes it that you are so greatly surprised ?"” 

The keeper felt himself compelled to acknowledge that he had been, as 
he termed it, “roasting” that gentleman, never having heard the animal 
in his life speak before ; which was all very well, and cleared the way, of 
course, a5 far as it went; but the chief point, the grand consideration, the 
assumed fact of his having then actually spoken the English language, 
with the accent and the emphasis of an Englishman, renzained, 

‘Various were the guesses of the gentleman in spectacles—his friend from 
the country was too much smazed to say a word—and bold were the asser- 
tions of the keeper touching Jocko’s Deing victimized by witcheraft ; but 
although they both displayed great imaginative power, and no incon 
siderable amount of ingenuity, the more they laboured to unravel the 
mystery, the-more entangied it became ; and as Valentine now began to 
feel that he lad been sufficiently amased by ther ridieulows conjectures, he 
quitted the g srdens, and walked home to dine, 

t 





" CHAPTER XLVI. 
Wherein Whitely explains the real Cause of all his Misery. 


From the rioment Whitely mentioned the fact of his having been dis- 
honoured by her in whom all his hopes of happiness on earth had been 
centred, Uncle John had experienced an irrepressible anxiety to know the 
whole of the circumstances involved from first to last, We may hear of 
the occurrence of such deep misfortunes daily, pass them over with a word, 
and think of them no more; but when so great a calamity befals either a 
friend, o one of whom we have some knowledge, however slight it may 
Le, our curiosity as weil as our sympathy is awakened, and we regard a 
deeply interesting eack minute pot 

fo iden of the real cause of Whitely’s abject wretchedness had there. 
tofore entered the imagination of Uncle John. He had ascribed the fact of 
his being then a forlom, broken: creature, to the brutal treatment 
Ihe had experienced in the asylum, but had never thought of inquiring how 
or by whom he had been placed in that asylum, until, on glancing at the 
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note of Louise, Whitely mentioned the subject in tears But even then 
‘Uncle John regarded any further allusion to the matter as a point of 
extreme delicacy, seeing that his impression was, that Whitely’s calamit 
had driven him to absolute madness, which had, of course, justified his 
incarceration ; still, being extremely anxious to Fnow all, he resolved on 
ving Whitely the earliest opportunity of performing the direct 
Promise he had given, that all should ve explaioed, 

Accordingly, after dinner,on the day of Valentine’s visit to the Zoological 
Gardens, he started the subject of the character of Louise, with o view of 
bringing the matter round. “‘ Well,” said he, ‘how was Miss Raven this 
morning !”—"* Quite well,” replied Valentine. 

“Ah? quite recovered ?—And did she Jet out again, V: 

“Oh, I simply left my card.” 

“What, did you not see her? T’ll tell you what it is, my boy ; you'll 
play pth inat poor litle gil tll you Tose her. You onght tobeve gone in, 

yy all means, You ought to have made her—without taking the slightest 
notice of what had happened—put on her things to go for a walk, ‘That's 
the way I used to do when J paid my addresses to the girls ; and it's the 
best way, too, you may depend upon that. What do you think her state 
of mind has been to-day, now, to bring the matter close? Why, there she 
has been, poor thing! sitting slone, sighing, and moping, and fretting her 
Ute life out ; whereas, bad yoo her for a walk, it would have 
cheered her up, and made her sohappy, that nothing could be like it, It’s 
all very fine, und very flattering, to be able to break a girl's spirit, 
tame ber down to nothing ; bu'what is sbe ft for, when your object has 
been accomplished? What is she fit for as a wife # She's fit for nothing ! 
She is not even fit to be trusted! All she can do is to administer to 1 
vanity of him by whom such slavish obedience is exacted, It s/riter me 'm 
about right there, my friend?” he added, addressing Whitely, who was 
paying great attention to every 

“Quite; quite right,” replied that gentleman, Thousands have been. 
plunged into misery and despair through breaking the sprit of thote whom 
they love, and thus depriving them at once of that shield which is essential 
——no matter how innately virtuous they may be—to the resistance of 
powerful temptations.” 

So you see, my boy,” resumed Uncle John, ‘that you must not expect 
to have it al your own'way. But there's another thing to be thought of, 
It isn’t always thata man can break a woman's spirit, if he tries ; and when 
he fails in the attempt, she either rewards him before marringe, or settles 
with him afterwards in full of all demands. Besides—and that’s another 
thing to look at—you'll not find every woman fool enough to marry a man 
who displays disposition to reign supreme ; so you'd better look out, Val, 
you'd better look out !” ‘ 

“ But I am quite sure,” said Whitely, ‘that Valentine has no disposition 
to play the tyrant.” 

* And so am 1,” said Uncle John,—so am I. But he’s such a proud, 
independent dog {I’m sure he'll lose her ; I'm sure of it, if he doesn’t 
mind what he's about. And she’s a beautiful girl, too! a most beautiful 
girl! You never saw her, I believe?” 

“No, I should like to see her much,” replied Whitely. 

“Well, you have only to say when you'll go! By the way, it is strange: 
—T have often thought of it since—that you shoul’ have been so much 
atrack with her handwri 
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“Its strange,” ssid Whitely ; ‘‘and yet it is probably attributable to 


the fact of my not having seen a lady's writing before for 

“Very likely. But then hers is not a common hand, by any means, 
‘Where is that note, my boy?” Valentine produced it. ‘I shonld know 
this hand from a million ; there is something so peculiar in the formation 
of the letters. It is what I should call a remarkable hand. There is 
nothing, you see,” Uncle Jobn continued, 2s he gave the note fo Whitely, 
sriihere nothing, you se, formal or stiff abont the atle = als pesectly 

e. 

“Te ig not 2 common hand, which makes the resemblance the more 
extraordinary. Fifteen years since, I could have sworn—conscientionsly 
have sworn-—to this being the handwriling of her who was my wife, But, 
alas !—" 


‘Whitely paused, and both Uncle John and Valentine watched him in- 
tently. In his eye there was no tear, but his heart’s wound a d to 
have been reopened. ‘Had you been married long,” said Uncle John, 
at length, ‘ when the unhappy separation took place ?” 

“Five years, only : five short, happy years,” ; 

* You will, Lam afraid, think me too curious ; but ever since you alluded 
to that lamentable affair, I have felt d anxious to have the circum- 
stances connected with it explained, It will, however, be too painful to 
you, perhaps, to relate them ?”——‘* No, my friend, no; the relation of 
‘Our woes is sometimes a relief : but I shall weary you. Calamities, which. 
atrike to the very hearts of those who bear them, have indeed but little 
effect upon men by whom their force has been happily unfelt,”” 

“You need not, my friend, be at all apprehensive of wearying me. I 
feel oo deep an interest in the subject to be wearied. You are a native 
of London, I believe?” 

“Yes ; and no man ever had or could have had a fairer prospect of a 
Jong life of happiness before him than I had, from the period of my marri 
up to the time when every carthly hope was blasted, “My father died whi 
Iwas a minor, leaving me that which I ever regarded 2s a competence ; 
‘but I remained single for some yas ‘after I bad attained my majority. At 
Jength, ‘L met her in whom my heart would permit me to see nothing but 
perfection. She was an orphan, and was living at the time as companion 
to a lady who had known me from childhood, A more amiable or a 
more interesting creature never breathed : I believe her to have had then. 
a heart as free from guile as that of an infant, We married ; and for 
nearly five yeass lived in the pure and uninterrupted enjoyment of each 
other's society, when a viper—an illiterate, iow, cunning miscreant, whom, 
svere he now before me, 1 could strangle—poisoned the mind of her whom: 
‘valued more highly than my life, and eventually induced her to leave 
me.” 











“Was he a friend, as the phrase a villain in whom you bad 
confided ?”-~—" A perfect stranger, assumed name was Howard : 


his real name I never could learn,’ 
tine ‘but how did they bring it about? How did she meet with 
im?” 


[know not. For some months previously to her leaving me I observed 
‘an extraordinary change, not in her manner but in her language and 
style of dress. I not infrequently saw about her person jewels which to 
me appeared to be of immense value; but having implicit confidence in 
her honour, £ took n¢ further notice than that of expressing my admie 
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ration of their beauty ; and on being asked whether I did net consider 
them excellent imitations of the hag alos Twas satisfied in attri- 
Duting their display to that species of vanity which in a woman is to some 
extent venial. At Iength, however, they became so brilliant and so 
numerous, and were worn with so much ostentation, that I felt myself 
‘bound to look into the matter more closely, With that recklessness which 
impunity generates, even in those who are the most tremblingly appre- 
hensive of detection at the commencement of a career of vice or crime, she 
would leave these sparkling gems about ; and feeling then quite 
frites im doing that which under any circumstances I should have 

eld to be a pitifal act of meanness, I on one occasion took them to a 
jeweller, and having learned their real’ value my suspicions were aroused. 
Still, 1 did not-~I could not believe her to be false. I felt, indeed, sure 
that’ she had been tempted—nay, that she was then on the brink of 
destruction ; but so great was the confidence I had been accustomed to 
repose in her, had she then simply stated that her eyes had been opened, 
and thenceforth concealed those jewels from 1ay sight, I should have felt 
quite convinced that she had returned theut to the villain, and should have 
held her to my heart more fondly than ever. She was not, however, 
sufficiently subile for this. Instead of striving to allay my suspicions 
Ly the invention of falsehoods, the very moment i alluded to the subject — 
although I did it with all possible calmness and delicacy—she assniled me 
with 0 violent burst of ion, of which I never before supposed her to 
be capable, She would submit to no dictation in a matter of this kind ! 
She would not suffer any such unmanly interference! She would weat 
what she pleased ; she would receive what presents she pleased, and that, 
too, from whomsoever she pleased | And having expressed herself loudly 
and indignantly to this effect, she bounced, with a look of contempt, from 
the room, leaving me in a state of amazement. My friend 5 that very night 
she left me!—left me without another word !—taking with her our two 
dear children—the sweetest innocents that were ever sent 2s a blessing to 
man. Had she allowed them to remain, I might have borne the rest in 
silence. Conscious of her guilt, I might not have pursued her ; but, as it 
was, I made every possible effort to discover her retreat, with a view to the 
restoration of my children, For weeks, for months, I was unsuccessful. 
1 searched. in every place in which 1 conceived it to be even remotely 
probable she had concealed herself ; but no—every effort was unavailing, 
every hope of recovcring my little ones withered. I became a wretched 
‘being ; I felt that I had for ever lost all that I cared for on earth: and 
was then reckless even of life. At length, however, I received information 
of her having been seen in the neighbourhood of Knightsbridge, and to 
Knightsbridge I went accordingly, day after day, walking through and 
through the place from moming till night without success, until nearly a 
month had elapsed, when I saw her one evening at a window, with my 
children by her side. The recognition was not mutual, and 1 did not then 
wonder at it much ; for I had become quite careless of my dress and person, 
and looked, if possible, more wretched than now. 1 went, however, i: 
stantly to the door, and knocked loudly. 1 knew not for whom to inguire, 
‘but the fact of her being in the house was sufficient, and having said I 
know not what to the servant, who seemed satisfied, 1 made my way at 
‘once into the room, at the window of which she had been standing, As I 
entered, she was drawing down the blinds, and turned instantly to welcome, 
not me, but the villain whom she expected. On perceiving me, however, 
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she bali yard as if struck with paralysis. She knew me in a moment, but 
muttered no word. Idemanded my children, and she dropped upon her 
knees, with the view of pressing them more closely to her bosom. It was 
a sight I could scarcely endure. I could not attempt to tear them forcibly 
from her, for they clung to her as firmly as she higr tothem. Still, stil 
I was resolved to have my children. I demanded them again : she made 
no reply; she was pale, dead—pale, and trembled violently, but would 
not give utterance toa word, I spoke to them, to my children—te my own 
dear little ones; I called them by name :—I was not their papa: their 
papa would not be home till by-and-by! Maddened, at this, I determined 
at once to separate them from her; but, before I could accomplish this 
object, the very miscreant rushed into the room, when I turned to fix upon 
him. J sprang at his throat, but I had lost my wonted strength. He 
shook me off, and, having reached a case of pistols that happened to be 
then upon the table, he seized one, and presented it firmly at my head. In 
‘fan instant my wretched wife flew to him, in order to induce him not to 
fire ; but, having by this time got the other pistol in my grasp, I called 
upon her loudly to stand aside. I could have shot him dead, with less 
vemurse than I would a dog; bvt 1 could sof shoot even him through her t 
Again, therefore, and again, I cailed upon her to stand aside, She would 
not, She would cling to him still !—when, taking a deliberate sim over 
her shoulder, he fired, and I fell, ‘The ball entered my breast, but, thongh 
ulterly powerless, T was not insensible : I remember afl that occurred from 
first to last, asdistinetly as if it had happened but yesterday, It will, however, 
‘Le sufficient to state, that I was lifted upon a bed, where I remained for 
nearly three hours blecding—that I was visited then by two persons, for 
whom the miscreant had started soon afier 1 had fallen—and that. having 
dressed my wound, which they pronounced not dangerous, they removed 
me at once to a lunatic-asylum, as one who had made a desperate attempt 
upon his awn fife! While on the way I knew not at all where 1 was 
going ; and if Thad known it would have been useless, for | had then no 
power lo offer any resistance ; but the moment T entered the asylum 1 saw 
Ahrough the infamous scheme, ani considered myself a lost man. With all 
the strength that remained to me, I demanded to know by whose authority 
they had acted, ‘The demand was regarded with uiter contempt. I begged 
earnestly then, as a favour, to be informed. As a favour, they showed me 
the certificate. My friend, —it had been signed hy my wife !—God forgive 
her? ‘There was I, stolen for ever, as T imagined, from society, a poor, 
wretched, broken-hearted creature, writhing, moreover, with. physical 
ayony, without a friend with whom to communicate—without a single sou 
who eared for me knowing were I was; and there I remained for nearly 
fifiven years, subjected to every conceivable species of brutality, deprived 
of everything—even af my name ; for as they insisted from the first upon 
calling me Whitely instead of Whitbread, I’adopted it in order to avoid 
annoyance, and have ever since answered to the name of Whitely, as if it 
‘were really my own.” 

To say,” said Uncle John, ‘that I am amazed, were, indeed, but a 
weak expression of what I feel. But what became of Aer, my friend ? what. 
‘became of her?” 

“While there—shnt out, as I was, from the world, as completely as if 
Thad been in my greve—it was utterly impossible for me to learn; nor 
have I, since my escape, been able to ascertain whether she is, at this 
present moment, dead or alive. 1 have inguired of the few that remain 
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oft earth by whom I was known, but can obtain no information either of 
her or of the children. Jt is my children, my friend, for whom I am 
anxious : I care but little, indeed, about what has become of her; but my 
soul yearns to hear of my children.” 

** Well, who knows | exclaimed Uncle John—' gon may hear of them 
still! You may see them—they may yet be a comfort to you, my friend, 
anda blessing. But your property: what became of that ?”” 

“Not a vestige remains. It consisted entirely in houses, of which ev 
one, I have ascertained, was immediately sold. I have claimed them a 
and the answer in each case has been the production of the title, He who 
was my solicitor is dead ; but I have feared from a man who was formerly 
my servant, that the sales were effected, in every instance, by that wretch 
whom I hope to meet again, before I sink into the grave, | I should know 
him were I to see him even now. Never shall 1 forget his scowling, 
villanous aspect.” 

** Have you na knowledge at all of who he was, or what he was?" 

Not the slightest. ‘That he was wealthy there can be no doubt ; but, 
although he was dressed in the highest style of the day, he was the vilest 
and the most vulgar scoundrel 1 ever met with,” 

“The jewels !—the jewels did it all!” cried Uncle John. “Dut Yam, 
nevertheless, astonished that so intelligent, so accomplished a creature 
should have connected herself with a fellow so illiterate.” 

“My friend,” said Whitely, “be astonished at nothing a woman may 
do, when she yields up her virtue. If once she be guided by the spirit of 
wickedness, she will elope with a sweep or a satyr, Every quality which 
she before highly prized becomes nothing in her esteem then. ‘The very 
Jovelicst will cling to wretches the most shuivelled and withered ; the most 
highly accomplished will connect themselves with boors, Then all con- 
siderations of intellect and honour are lost ; every feeling is menged in the 
mere gratification of their infaraous passions ; for when a woman becomes 
wicked, she is wicked indeed.” 

“That is true,” said Uncle John; ‘very true.” And this was all he 
did say ; for the circumstances related by Whitely had so amazed him, 
that he ran them over and over again in his mind, while Valentine, upon 
‘whom they had made a deep impression, had no disposition to break that 
silence which throughout the remainder of the evening prevailed, 








CHAPTER XLVII. 
Shows how Valentine tried an Experiment in the House of Lords, aud failed, 


Ir he who was the first to abuse his fellow-man, instead of knocking out 
his brains without a word, laid thereby the basis of civilization, it must 
appear to our modem politicians to follow, that the more highly civilized 
we become, the more bitterly abusive we must be; and ii this bright 
deduction be perfectly sound, we may infer, without straining the imagma- 
tion much, that we are now fast approaching the very perfection of civiliza- 
thon, which, of course, 15 3 very great blessing. 

Now, in a land of liberty like this, in which every public man, being 
held to be public property, is abused precisely as the generous public 
please, it is by no means an unusual thing for public men to be considered 
queer ‘creatures, in the aggregate, Ly those who have derived their in- 
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formation on the subject from who write salires, draw carict 
tures, and fulminate political philippics ; and hence it will not be deemed 
droll'that Valentine, when about to pay a visit to the Hoase of Lords, 
should have expected to behold some of the oddest individuals, on the one 
hand, and on the other, some of the basest and most palpably black-hearted 
villains that ever breathé 

Having been engaged ali the morning with the solicitor into whose hands 
poor Goodman's affairs had been placed, he made sufficient interest to 
Procure a peer’s order, and went alone “down to the House. 

‘There was an air of what Raven would have designated ‘“beggarly 
aristocracy ” about (he various persons in attendance ; but without having 
recourse to a phrase so harsh, it may be stated with trath that they were on 
excellent terms with themseives, and seemed to have an amazingly high 
sense of their position, regarding haughtily as dirt all but peers, to whom. 
‘their nature compelled them to cringe most servilely. 

Of course Valentine smiled, as he at the excessive self-importance 
of these gentlemen ; but the smile had scarcely quitted his lips, when he 
found himself actually within the House of Lords which was very sure 
prising. Instead, however, of being, as he expected to have been, intro- 
duced into a gallery, he discovered himself on the floor of the house, and 
rs shown into something, which seemed to be a superiot sort of witness: 
box in a corner, while behind the bar stood number of persons who looked 
as if they were about to be tried for high treason, 

In the body of the house there were threc individuals, two sitting at the 
table in wigs, and one with a dresw-sword standing beside them. "There 
‘were no peers then present. It was not five o'clock. Bat they entered in 
a body, when that hour arrived, with as much punctuality as if they had 
‘been waiting to hear the clock ‘strike. As they entered, Valentine looked 
at them earnestly ; bat he really was unable to see many of those oddities 
whose appearance hw had been Jed to expect, nor could he discover any 
creatures whose countenances were indicative of any peculiar blackness of 
heart, On the contrary, they appeared to be plait, mild, unassuming 
people, and, with the exception of the Lord Chancellor and’ the bishops, 
‘were dressed with reraarkable simplicity. Their manners, too, were gentle 
anul courteous. There was not even the slightest attempt at display. ‘They 
conversed in the most familiar strain ; and, indeed, looked as much like 
other men as possible. 

About the period at which Valentine arrived at this striking conclusion, 
the business of the nation commenced, In the first place, a tall and 
starlling person approached the Lar, and, addressing the Lord Chancellor, 
delivercd himself precisely to the effect that somebody had got something. 
He then produced a little gentleman—who, singularly enough, happened 
to have some important documents under his arm—and made him bow 
three times with due distinctness and humility before he took his oath that 
all he meant to say was quite tme. 

“What have you there?” inquired the Lord Chancellor. 

‘The gentleman commenced a little speech that was understood by his 
lordship before it was delivered, which was fortunate, seeing that had it 
not been for that, it would not have becn understood at all, 

** Have you examined them ?” demanded the Lord High Chancellor. 

“Yes, my lord.” This was said boldly. 

Do you find them correct 2" Yes, my Jord,” replied the Jittle 
gentleman, who spoke up again ike a man and having delivered the 
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tocciments in question, retited, highly pleased at the fact of the job being 


done. 

‘The peers now commenced the presentation of petitions, which is beyond 
dispute the most interesting portion of the ‘business of the House, ohbeugl 
it seems highly rational to suppose that there would be fewer to present 
if they by whom petitions generally are got wp and signed knew the 
astounding effect they produce when presented. 

oM a noble peer will observe with surpassing tranquillity, 
“ Petition—Norwich—against- tic orious constitution! 
“*'Tetion,” the clerk at the table will then echo—‘'’Tetion—Norge— 
*struction—giorse ’stution!"’ Such petition—in every section of which 
there may be an argument sound as a nut—is then crushed together care- 
lessly and thrown under the table, though heaven and earth may have 
‘been moved to obtain signatures thereto, 

‘While the peers were thus engaged in the performance of this solemn 
duty, there was a movement at door near which Valentine stood most 
strikingly indicative of something. Several persons ran in, apparently in 
‘a state of great excitement, and having glanced round and round ran out 
again for the purpose of bringing in others. ‘The majority of them happened 
to have papers in their possession ; but they all looked as if they had dis 
covered some borrible plot against the State, and were excessively anxious 
to communicate to the House all they knew about the matter, In this state 
of feverish anxiety they continued for some time; but having at Tength 
got themselves together, they poured some great secret into the ear of t 
person with the sword, who nodded as if he was not at all surprised at it, 
and then approached the bar as before, 

“My lords 1” said he, ‘a message from the House of Commons 1” 

‘The Lord Chancellor rose and at once waddled towards them, and placed 
the respectable-looking carpet-hag he had in his hand upon the bar; and 
when one of the gentlemen of House of Commons had delivered to 
him a document, and advised him,'as it seemed, not to drop it, he waddled, 

to his seat as they retired three in really admirable order, 
‘As soon as this job had been accomplished, the person with the sword 
went again to the bar, and said, “ My lords !"—a message from the House 
of Commons!" the very moment his lordship had retumed to the table, 
and again the Lord Chancellor took up his bag—without which he appeared 
to be unable to stir—and again rolled dowsi to the honourable members, 

Valentine thought it a little too bad to make his lordship trot backwards 
and forwards so often, when they might jast as well have put the whole of 
their documents into his carpet-bag at once. He did not, in fact, like to 
see a Lord Chancellor played with, and ron off his legs in this way, and 
hence—perceiving that his lordship had too much politeness to say a 
about the matter himself, although he evidently felt it very deeply—he threw 
‘his voice behind the deputation, as were bowing, and. said, “Why 
could you not have sent them ail in 2 

‘The members seemed startled as they tumed to look round, and the 
person with the sword cried, “Order !”—and looked very fiercely at the 
strangers behind the bar, of course conceiving that one of them had 
‘The members, however, eventually, again reached the bag, and having 
placed the third document upon it, Valentine, making his voice apparentl) 

from the lips of the Lord Chancellor, whispered intensely, ‘* 
way {have you got any more 2” 
‘One more, my lord—only one more,” replied an honourable member, 
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as the Lord High Chancellor looked at the person who stood, embellished 
with a bob wig, behind him with the mace. His lordship, however, took 
no farther notice, but bundied back again to his seat, 

“My lords !—a message from the House of Commons!” again cried 
the deputy-sergeant, and again the Lord Chancellor matched up his bag, 


and came down to the bar with due of mind. 

*: Now, i this the lat?” inquired Valentine, pitching his voice towards 
the mace-bearer, 

“Yes, my lord, this is the Iast."——“" Well, come, that’s a comfort.” 

The Lord Iligh Chancellor again looked gravely at his attendant, and 
his attendant looked gravely at him. His lordship, however, with striking 
forbearance, said nothing, but having bowed very profoundly, retumed to 
his sack, ‘The members of the Commons now left the house, Inughing, 
and the person with the sword distinctly intimated to the strangers, that if 
they did not keep quiet, they should not remain. Several of the mast 

rominent protested their innocence, and all the rest were very ready to do 
the same thing; but that was quite absurd : he knew better, and therefore 
advised them most strongly to mind what they were about, 

‘yt this moment 2 noble lord rose, for the purpose of directing the 
attention of the House to some measure. He commenced in a quiet, con- 
versational tone, as if anxious to reserve all his power for his points ; bi 
although he spoke fluently for nearly an hour, be ended as Soolly as be 
hegan, while the only kind of action in which he indulged was that of 
occasionally tapping the palm of his left hand with two of the fingers of 
his right. ‘The very moment his speech had been brought to an end, 
another noble lord started up to denounce it ; and, in doing so, his violence 
was so excessive, that at times he was utterly unable to express the indig- 
nation with which his bosom swelled, He looked frightfully at the nol 
lords opposite—showed his teeth, foamed at the mouth, and eventually 
worked himself up into a passion’so terrible, that the noble lords opposite 
actually smiled ! This made him still worse. He became quite hot : and 
the more indistinct his articulation grew, the more rapidly he rattled 
away, 

“wonder,” thought Valentine, as he listened to this vehement denun- 
ciation—'T wonder if it be possible to produce a scene here at all like the 
one I witnessed in the House-of Commons?” n reflection, he felt that 
it was not; but, being anxious to try the effect of an attempt, he cri 
“' Question !—Down !—Down }”—throwing his voice behind the fulmi« 
nating peer, who tumed in an instant, and stopped. The thing was really 
so unusual, that the noble lord seemed quite struck ! Had it proceeded 
from noble lords opposite, why then, indeed, he might not have felt so 
much amazed, although, impious as they all were in his estimation, he had 
never heard anything so indecent even from them; bat the idea of being 
thus interrupted by noble lords on Aés side of the House—by his own noble 
friends—his own party—was shocking! He held it to be, indeed, 2 heavy 
low, and a great discouragement, and seemed anxious to move that the 
journals of the House be searched for a precedent, when the noble lords 

him said, ‘ Go on—go on.” 
it down 1” cried Valentine, assuming a totally different voice. 
“ Order !—order !—order !”” ctied the peers on both sides 5 for, although 
they had all had enough of the eloguence of the noble lord then on his 
legs, not one of them would, even by his silence, seem to sanction an 
interruntion at once so unusual and inconvenient. 
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‘The noble lord resumed. He seemed to feel a little better, although he 
obviously could not forget it. ‘‘ My lords,” said he, *‘in the annals——” 

* Monstrous!” cried Valentine—* Why do you hear him?” 

“Order, order !” cried the peers, simultaneously !—and they loohed 
round, with the view of ascertaining which noble lord it was. 

‘This, in the House of Commons, as Valentine had proved, would have 
‘been quite sufficient to produce a little yelling ; but—albeit arty feeling: 
at that particular period ran quite as high there as it did in the House of 
Commons—he could not get a single peer to join him. He was, on the 
contrary, opposed by them all, Not one Jend his countenance to 
any such proceeding. They were absolutely shocked at the interruption, 
and Valentine at length became convinced that no storm could be raised, 
‘This was the only failure he had ever experienced. In every other place 
his success had been signal, but there even Faction itself refused to aid 
him ; even Faction {from which he had ever before derived the most 
prompt and effectual assistance. But, although it was impossible to raise 
aan actual storm, was it equally impossible to shake their dense gravity ? 
Valentine put this great question to himself ; and, conceiving it to be a 
point which might as well be ascertained, he resolved at once to bring 
them to the test. There were several members of the Louse of Commons 
at the bar. ‘They had been running in and out continually, in order to 
hear what was going forward ; but at that particular time there were about 
dozen present, when Valentine, assuming the voice of the deput 
cried, ‘My lords !—a message from the House of Commo: 
Lord Chancellor left the woolsack, as a matter of course, and with dignity 
approached the bar, with the man in the bob-wig behind him. He thought 
it very strange that he should have been troubled again; but he thought 
jt stranger still when, on reaching the bar, he found that the members of 
the Commons had no message to deliver. 

“Te is a mistake, my lord,” said the deputy-sergeant, who had been 
startled by what appeared to be the sound of his own voice. “It must 
have been one of the strangers.” “Let the strangers withdraw,” said. 
the Lord High Chancellor, which settled the busincss at once, for the 
strangers were accordingly ordered to withdraw, and as Valentine happened 
to be one of the strangers, of course he withdrew with the rest, 









CHAPTER XLVIIL 


Returns to Walter and his amiable Family, hese Position becomes quite 
alarming. 


“Waar is that, governor ?—what have you got there?” demanded Iorace, 

ts he perceived the bright countenance of his honoured father fall, while 

perusing a, remarkably fal looking leter, which had just been delivered 
ya legal-looking clerk“ A six-and-cightpenny touch ?” 

Walter made no reply. His heart was fall ; and he sighed, as he handed. 
the letter to Horace. OF course,” said Horace, with elevated brows, 
having made himself master of the contents, “I don’t know what you 
may think of it, governor; but to me it appears to be very much like the 
‘beginning of the end !”” 

“1 knew,” said Walter, ‘by my dream last night” 
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Oh, Miuley your dreams !—your dreams hare it all We chould 
not have been placed in this blessed position but for your hypochondriacal 
dreams, I knew how it would be, the very moment you took to dreaming. 
I saw the whole business, and told you all about it, directly I perceived 
that you were phantomized like a fool. So you can’t blame me, You 
would have your own way. You would be guided by qour own morbid 
nob, and what's the consequence? Why, after having fived in a state of 
spectralization, frizzled up to a cinder, and reduced to helpless wretched~ 
ness, here you are, with palsied nerves and a shattered constitntion, without 
twopence in the world to call your own! Had you listened to reason; 
had you taken my advice ; had you kept the thing dark, or even, after you 
had thrown a light upon it, had you sent the old man to another den in 
another name, which you ought to have done—-” 

"It matters not,” said Walter, ‘* what ought to have been done: the 
question is, what’s to be done now?” 

«Well, what's to be done now? / may as well sneeze as say a word 
upon the subject, What is it you mean to do? What do you propose !” 

“T don’t really see how I can help myself.” —* Don't you!” 

“The property must be given up !”” 

“Governor !—Oh! but it’s just like you. Do you want to descend into 
the region of rags? Do you want to see mother and yourself in the work- 
house, and Poll and me bawling duets in the street? Because if you do, 
you'll do that."——‘* Why, what clse can 1 do?” 

“What else can you do! Stat off to America, Van Diemen’s Land, or 

ther place upon earth, and take all you have with you.” 
Of what use would it be to me in cither of those places!” 
Can you not tum it into money!” 
‘Not a quarter of it, unless 1 commit forgery.” 
Well |—what is forgery, compared with starvation? But without that 
—tum into cash ail you can, and fet’s start, They can’t stop us—thcy can 
do nothing with us in less than two months.” 

“Bat ‘he Jeter says, that all must be delivered up immediately !” 

“TY know it: what of that? You will not give it up, and what then? 
‘They bring their action: you will defend it, and let it go totrial. Before 
it can be tried, we can be ten thousand miles of as jolly as possible,” 

«Twill not leave my country,” said Walter. 

“You will not leave your country | Well, that #ra start! Why, what 
need you care for your country? Do you imagine that your country cares 
about you? I mean to say, that it’s ‘a very uncomfortable country to live 
in, without either money or friends.” 

Besides, Horace, I feel that I cannot be so great 2 villain.” 

‘That's another go! Thus, little villains are the greatest, because they 
are villains to themselves. No man should commence a career of villany, 
without being prepared to go through with it ; shonld he halt, he and his 
family must suffer. You have no wish to be 2 great villain, nor have 1; 
but then, you see, if circumstances prescribe acts of villany in spite of our- 
selves, what are we to do? Just look at the thing as it stands. We 
oust either be it villains, and live in a style of , ot comparatively 
honest men, and starve. There is no middle course.” 

“Yes, Horace, there és a middle course, and that course must be pur- 
sued. Existing circumstances, you must remember, have ees rented be 
ourselves, and can therefore us no justification, The property must 
De given up !”” 
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“Yon have made uj mind—~I hope to be riven for calling it 
a mind—but such as tices have made it up to mae * 

“ Horace }—Do you know whom you are speaking to? ”. 

“Yes!” replied Horace, with an expression of bittemess—*T om 
speaking to one who confined his only brother in a Iunatic asylum to gain 
possession of his property, and who is now about to reduce himself and 

ity to beggary, because he has not the cou: to retain it.” 

‘Walter shed tears, and if, to a man who will de that of which he cannot 
bear to be told, a word even from a stranger be sufficiently galling, what 
must have been the feelings of this father, on being thus ronnlat ‘by his 
son that he was a villain? 

“‘It were folly,” resumed Horace, ‘to mince the matter now, You 
have gone too far to retreat, without involving ws all in ruin, I meu/d not 
have said what I have said, governor, but that I am anxious to bring you 
toa sense of your position, "You restore this property. Well !—what will 
be the consequence? Rags, What shall we have to live upon? Nothing, 
‘You have given up your berth, from which we derived the only means we 
had of keeping body and soul at all peaceably together, while there isn’t a 
single creature im the world from whom we have any right to claim assistance, 
‘As to friends '—they are all very well and very pleasant when you are 
rich, but a man has no friends when he is hey are too wide awake + 
although blind before to his vices and their eyes become marvel- 
Jously open, Independently, therefore, of being beggars, we shall have— 
for this affair is quite sure to be known—we shail have the pleasing ‘cons 
sciousness of being ded as scoundrels and thieves by the world—so 
completely and so suddenly does poverty change a good fellow into an 
unsightly rogue. Look: at the thing in this light, governor, and then you'll 
perceive what madness it would be to give up all with the view of satisfying 
that time-serving hypocrite, Conscience.” 

“But do he think,” said Walter‘ do you really think my brother 
‘would ever allow us to starve?” . 
Why, whet else,” returned Horace, “have we the smallest con: 
ceivable right to expect? Can you expect affection from him now? or do 
you ruppose that he can be deluded into the belief that he ought to be 
‘grateful to us for having delivered him from the asylum? But even sup- 
‘posing that he would not allow us to starve—that is, supposing he wouldn't 
mind giving us 2 pound if he saw us all shivering on starvation's brink— 
‘what if he were suddenly to die—and I don’t think he’s got a great deal of 
life in him, which makes me so mad, for in less than 4 month we should 
have had to put on mourming, when all would have been secured——but what, 
L say, if he were to die, where should we be then? Do you think it at all 
likely that he bas allowed his old will to remain as it was? Is it likely at 
all that he'll leave us a shilin g?” 

“We eannot know whatl he do.” 

“ But is it likely? It isn't as if he were now well affected towards us. 
See how I—even /—am treated when I call, as I have done twice 0 day 
ever since, and that with all the regularity of the clock. He'll not see 
me. He’s ‘Much the same, thank you,’ but never to be seen, If I could 
only get at him, to tell him how affectionately anxious I have been on his 
account, and how truly delighted I should be to see him perfectly restored, 
T should make something of him; but as it is, I may just as well get up 
that chimney, and smother myself in soot twice aday, as go there. 1 meet 
with no sort of politeness, no ceremony, not a bit. They answer me at 
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once, without quitting the door. I did make the old womtn, go up this 
morning, but even then, Mr. Goodman could not be scen: he felt obliged 
hy my calling so frequently, but would feel more obliged if I wouldn't call 
at all, So you sce, we are bound, in strict justice to ourselves, to take care 
of ourselves, //21 not leave us anything. It isn't to be expected.” 

“'T think he will,” said Walter. ‘Knowing him so well as I do, I ean- 
not believe that he will allow us to become utterly destitute.” 

“However a man can thus struggle to deceive himself,” said Horace, 
“tis tg me a perfect mystery. There isn't 2 shade of pee lity about it. 
And if there were, what madness it would be to nm the riskt i 
in this point of view. OF course, you will admit that he may not leave us 
anything, and if he should not, what can we do 

forace paused, for he felt that he had made a deep impression; but 
Wolter, whom conscience had tortured so remorselessty, would not be 
convinced. Je bad proved the benevolence of his brother's disposition : 
he knew well the goodness of his heart; and although he was unable, for 
an instant, to disguise from himself the fact of his having injured him deeply 
ane most unnaturally, he still felt persuaded that the injury would be for- 
given, and hence eventually said, #*T will trast him.” 

“You will?” cried Horace, starting up in arage,—T am to understand 
this to be your fixed determination? You are determined, quite determined 
to pursue this course?” —'*I am,” said Walter, firmly. 

"Very well. Tknow nowhowto act. It is high time now for me to look 
to myself, T'll not be ruined. T’ll not be dragged down to the lowest pitch 
of peoury. I'll have some of those papers.” 

"You shall not!” eried Walter,——* Hut I will 1” 

“7 tell you not one shall be touched t” 

“© And I tell yore I" have ther 

“Why, you insolent scoundrel !—what do you mean, sir?” 

Phat all the papers that can he converted into moncy T'll have 1” 
You shall not have one of them, sir!"——“ Who will prevent me?" 
‘Twill! Attempt even to touch them, and I'll knock you dawn !” 
cricd Walter, who, as Horace smiled contemptuously, rose in an instant, 

“Naw, keep off,” cried Horace ; “you had better not come neat me ! 
Idon’t want toburt you. Keepoff!”” Regardless of this warning, Walter 














at this moment. ‘What is it? what's the meaning of it? what's it alt 
about ?”” 

“Why, this old cripple~" 

“How dare you,” interrupted Mrs, Walter—how dare you call your 
father an old eripple, sir? Are you not ashamed of yourself? Let him get 
up, six, this moment ?” 

“Oh, he may get up; but I'm not going to be pommelled.” 

“ But what is the cause of it? What does it all mean?” 

“Why,” said Horace, “the meaning of it all is simply tris : he has 
taken it into his head to reduce us to beggary, and, because I won't have 
it, he must try to knock me down.” 

“But how? By what means?” Why, by stripping us naked of 
everything we have, that he may send all back to his brother!” 

** Well, but surely you can talk this matter over without fighting. Come, 
may deat, draw to the table, and let us see what can be done!” 
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«Twill not be thus treated,” ried Walter, ‘“by my own flesh and blood, 
I will not be insulted by that villain !” 

“© He who taught me to be a villain—” 

“Horace, Horace !” exclaimed Mrs. Walter, “recollect yourself, sir!” 
ae ‘Well, why can't he be quiet? Idon’t want to quarrel ; but it's a hard 

ng —" 

“Well, well, your father didn't mean it, I know. Come, let us talk the 
matter over calmly, What is it, my dear, you mean to do? Have you 
made up your mind to restore all to your brother ?”—~-"T have.” 

“Well, then, now, my dear, Jet us consider how shocking that will be, 
In the first place, how are we to live?” 

“Of course ; that’s the way to put it.” 

“Be silent, Horace ; let us be quite calm and cool, for the thing now 
begins to assume a serious aspect. If, J ask, this property of your brother 
be restored to him, how-—that being now our only means of support—how 
are we to live ** We must do the best we can,” replied Walter, 

“Do the best we can! Yes, dear, bat what can we do? You have no 

ofession, Horace has no profession ; and, therefore, I really cannot se 
ow on earth we shall be able to manage.” 

“Then yor also think that he would do nothing for us?” 

“Why, ‘my dear, place yourself in the same position : what would so 
do under similar circumstances ?”——* But he's a different man to me, 
What I would do, therefore, can afford no criterion.” 

“* But granting that he is a different man, what grounds have we for 
helieving that he will not discard us? We have no grounds for any such 
belief. On the contrary, since his liberation he has given us every reason 
to believe that he will, He may be, and doubtless is, of a generous and 
forgiving disposition ; but yuu see, my <lear, the question is, will he, under 
the circumstances, feel himself justified in doing anything for us?’ If he 
should not, Heaven only knows what will become of us, or how we shalt 
manage to exist.” 

«Depend upon it #e will never allow us to starve !"" 

“No, dear, perhaps not ; but how dreadful will be cur suflerings before 
we reach the point af starvation 1” 

“« Besides,” said Horace, “if I may speak—he'll be dead in about a 
fortnight; and therefore, as we have it, we may as well keep itas nol, 
What I look at most is, that that fellow—that Valentine—should be 
enriched by our folly; for, of course, he'll have it all, there’, no doubt 
about that ; and therefore nothing can be clearer than that by giving it up 
to the ok man we in reality give it up to him.” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Walter, ‘‘and as 1 have said again and again, it 
will indeed be a shocking thing if, after having triut all these years to 
secure it, it should be left to a person who has done nothing for it, and 
who has therefore no right to it whatever.” 

* Bat how do we know that he will die soon {how can we (cll ?” 

“Very true, dear ; we cannot exactly tell ; but then 1 appears that the 
chances are in our favour.” 

“* And do you think that he'd die and leave us nothing?” 

“Why, he might not, my dear; but if he skowld? “What in the name 
of goodness should we be able to do then? There should we he, starving,-—— 
I know we should starve, for we cannot work like those who have been 
‘used to it all their lives,—there I say we should be, starving, while others 
who haye no earthly right to it are living luxuriously wpon that which we 
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clearly ought to have. Why, my dear, it would be terrible! For gooa- 
ness" “rake look again at the matter before decide.” 

Then you too would have me to continue to be a villain?” 
ne, tay dear, that isa most unkind word ; and wally wokind is it 

to su that you to be anything sort. Heaven 
Rndwek seek Sorige—-as Joaneh ore meet all oa—araly ects Gat Suse a 
induced to go so far; but as it is, I look solely at those circumstances 
which at present exist, and I really, my dear, cannot see how, under those 
circumstances, you can act as you propose without reducing us to absolute 
wretchedness.”” 

“J wish that I was dead!” exclaimed Walter; ‘I do heartily wish it.” 

“Nay, that is mere folly.” 

“Just like him,” said Horace: ‘he never could grapple with a diff- 
culty in order to surmount it. The very moment it appears, he must wish 
himself dead.” 

«Well, well; wishing that will not at all mend the matter; nor shall 
we do much good by dwelling upon the point. The question is, will it 
be better, under the present unhappy circumstances, to retain what we have 
at all hazards, oc by giving it up at once to run the risk of involving 
ourselves in utter ruin? For my part—although 1 should be but too 
happy to advise the immediate restoration of all, if it were possible to do 
it with safety to ourselves—I do not perceive how it can be done now 
seithout ‘the result, age as we are seem bein, baie wee 

laced, you see, my dear, in so peculiar a position. I would go myself at 
Ease to Jour Brother 5 but then, what coukl I say? I could not ask him to 
compromise the matter, I could not say to hin, ‘Indeed we are truly 
sorry for what has occurred, and will restore all’ that belongs to you, 
you will kindly undertake to allow us so much 2 year!’—nor can I 
what he intends to do for us when we have made an unconditional sur- 
render. I might indecd say, ‘I do hope that you will consider our 
unfortunate position : I trust that our destitute circumstances will induce 
you to save us from absolute want ;? but although I might say this, and 
dwell with great fecling upon each point, the very moment he alluded to 
the cause of my appeal I should be dumb ; so that you see, my dear, we 
cannot act in this case as we might in any other. fe must of necessity 
a one of ise comme : that is to sy te must either retain what mi 

have, and defend the possession in tl way we can, or give u; 
and be thereby reduced to destitution.” 3 baled 

“*T tell you,” cried Walter, “‘that it isn’t at all likely that we shall be 
thus reduced,” 

“But, my dear, what security have we against it? We have none, We 
an have none. It is a terrible risk, and one which ought not on any 
account to be incurred, Now, if I might advise, I should say, dear, con- 
vert all you can into money at ‘once, restore all that is not available, and 
retire to some distant part of the country. We could assume another 
name, and 1 am sure that we should live very happily: at ail events, we 
should not have starvation before our eyes, which is really very shocking, 
dear, when you come to think of it! However, I will not.tease you any 
‘more now ; we will leave you to yourself, and I do hope and trust— 
indeed, I feel quite convinced—that when you have thought the matter 
aver again, you will see how really absolute the necessity is for reversing 
your expressed determination.” 

Even when he feels most sincerely anxious to do so, how exceedingly 
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difficult it 1s for a man who has quitted the path of honesty to retum ! 
Like a lar, whom the first falschood prompts with a show of necessity 
to he on, he creates, by the jirsf crime, circumstances which urge him to 
proceed in his crimmal career, Walter, base as he iad been, wis anvious 
to make ail the reparanon in his power,” [fe would have given up all and 
trasted solely to his brother’s generosity, but the circumstances which hus 
cnme had created mduced hum to pause. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Goodman holds a Consultation with hs Friends, at whick Unele Fokn 
Sinds his Fudgment fettered. 
Writ Walter was brooding over the prominent points of the teresting 
conversation detailed 1m the preceding chapter, with the view of concen ing, 
af possible, some medium course, the pursuit of which, while st on some 
degree satisfied his conscience, might meet at least halfway the views of 
his amiable family, lus deeply mjused brother was engaged with Valentine, 
Uncle Toke, and’ Weecly: so ao dacomam wick fad selerente to te 
prepnety of framing afresh will” Goodman felt the hand of death upon 
um — It cid not press pamfully, nor with sufficient weight to justify the 
fp iescgn of an immediate dissolution , but his frame had been so. 
shattered, his constitution so undermmed by the brutal treatment he had 
expenenced, he had become guite convinced, that although homin skull 
smught enable him to linger on for weeks or even months, that hand would 
never more be removed till it had crushed him = ‘Tins rendered Ins spynt 
quite calm. Lvery haish, every irritable feeling was subdued — He held 
xt to he pecubarly the time for the forgiveness of myunes, and hence his 
benevolence rexgned m the ascendant Thus actuated, he could not deal 
Justice to Walter He felt that xt did not, in fact, come then within his pro- 
vince todo so nor did he desire to leave him to hiy own conscience as 
itis termed, sceing that that would be in effect to desire that he might by hus 
conscience be tortured He was anxious to express lus forgwveness—to 
mahe it manxfest that he believed lnm to have been actuated, not by any 
innate vileness, but by some evil influence, over which he mht not at the 
moment have had entire control He did all he possibly could to invent 
excuses for hin, with the view of establuhing a show of justification, but 
as this was an object he was utterly unable to accomplish, he begin to 
look not at what Walter had been, but at what he might become He 
concerned that his repentance might be sincere, that he might thenceforth 
be virtuous, and that therefore he who had the power to sive him fiom 
those temptations to dishonour with which a state of utter destilution, 
teems, would not perform hus duty as 4 Christian, tf he withheld the exe 
cise of that rer 
‘It was while m this charitable frame of mind that poor Goodman solicited 
the advice of hus frends, more with the view, as 13 customuy with those 
who seeh advice, of having the satisfaction of inducing them to think as he 
thought, than of acting upon their suggestions He couid not but feel that 
‘they would at first be inclmed to be harsh—that they would repudiate the 
idea of his pursuing the course he hed proposed, and hence when he m- 
quired if they did not think that he was bound to let his will remain sube 
‘Stanhially as 1t was, he was not at all surprised at thei mstant reply beng, 
** Certainly not!" 
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“What!” exclaimed Whitely, ‘would reward the wretch who 
sought to rob you by means so unnatural? Would you give Aim the power 
of fiving in hixury who deprived you not only of liberty, but of health, 
the greatest blessing of life? Reflect upon what you have endured,—upon, 
the dreadful position in which you were placed—upon the monstrous bru- 
tality to which you have been subjected—and upon the result of that bru- 
tality, even up to the present time. Who induced all this? Why he 
whose malignity and sordid avarice you now wish to gratify, by leaving 
him all that you possess !”” 

“Whatever he may have been,” observed Goodman, 
he may have acted, I cannot that he is my brother,” 

“Nor ought you to forget it, for that increases his guilt a thousandfold. 
‘You ought to regard him as a brother, who violated every feeling by which 
he onght to have Leen actuated, with the view of injuring you, and who 
thereby sacrificed all claim upon your affections. In a case of this de- 
scription, the admirable precept which urges us to return good for evil may 
in practice be carried too far. You, for instance, would set a most per- 
nicious example, inasmuch as you would show that, however infamous may 
be the conduct of a man, however unnatural may be his designs, he may 

practise his infamies with impunity upon a brother, if that brother possess a 
Tenevolemt heart. Were he a brother of mine, I would discard him utterly : 
if 1 did not, I should consider that I had failed in performing my duty to 
ocicty as a man,” 

“+ But what if 1 were to discard him?” said Goodman. “ What would 
Decome of his family? Ought the innocent to suffer for the guilt 

“You canuot tell that they are innocent, His family may be as guilty 
as himself; and in this case the probability is that they are, ut even 
supposing that they are not, what would ¢ of justice if men were 
not to be punished for crimes, lest the cent should be felt by those 
with whom they are connected? If, having no proof of their guilt, you 
could punish him without involving them, you would be bound, of course, 
to do so; but as this is under the circumstances impossible, justice de- 
mands that you shoukl act as if they were not concerned.” 

“But would not that object be to some extent attained,” suggested 
Valentine, “if, instead of the being left to Walter, it were se- 
cura to his wife and the wife of Horace ?” 

“Tt might,” returned Whitely, ight thus be attained ; but it could 
be so only in the event of the women being unfaithful. If ¢hey continue 
to be virtuous, it will be of slight importance—it will matter not whether it 
Le left to him or thent ; st is only in the event of their being wicked that 
he can: suffer from such an_ arrangement : and considering how frequently 
women, whose principles of virtue are not fixed, feel the fnct of their being, 
in a pecuniary point of view, independent of their husbands to be an ad- 
ditioual spur to an indulgence in vicious practices, I never should in any 
case feel mysclf justified im advising such an arrangement to be made. 
No ; rather let the property go to him, and leave his punishment to Heaven, 
than secure it so as to operate thus as an additional incentive to vice.” 
ut do you not think,” said Goodman, “that he has been punished 
sufficiently already ?” ‘ertainly not,” replied Whitely. “He ought 
to Le hanged. i fone L ‘am not creel; but a man 
like that, sir, deserves to be burnt alive.” 

“Hie has endured a far amount of torture,” rejoined Goodman, 
“than was ever yet endured at the stake, He das been it alive! He 
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‘tas been burnt until reduced to a state of insensibility, and then, when 
Geath could have given him no additional pang, he has been compelied to 
suffer those exquisite agonies which must necessarily have accompanicd his 
gradual restoration. And this I attribute entirely to the fact of his having 
80 deeply injured me ; for his mind was, in uence, so diseased at the 
time, that he fancied he saw me in the roam, therefore sumot even 
looking at him only—feel myself justified in inflicting upon him the ad- 
ditional punishment of uiter destitution ; and when { lop at those who 
must be involved in his rain, and who may have been innocent even of the 
knowledge of his offence ontil the last, £ still think that I cannot, con- 
sistently with my duty as a Christian, do aught else than that which I pro- 
pose, But what is your opinion, my friend?” he continued, addressing 
Uncle John. “You have been silent! Do you think that I should be 
justified in reducing my brother and his family to abject wretchedness and 
‘want? Is it not your impression that he has been sufficiently punished 2” 

“Why,” said Uncle Jobn, ‘you see 1 am placed in a peculiar position. 
I promised your brother that I would strive to allay whatever ill-feeling 
recent circumstances miyht have engendered : I promised this on condition 
that he would liberate you at once from the asylum, It was a sort of con- 
tract between us : but now that he kas performed his part, ] find it excced- 
ingly difficult to perform mine, I had much rather, therefore, that this 
affair should be settled without me; for while I cannot conscientiously say 
anything in favour of the man, Iam bound by my promise to say nothing, 
against him ; and even then, fam not quite sure that 1 shall have done it 
renlity all that my promise conveyed.” 

“Why,” said Goodman, “you Promised nothing more than that you 
would strive to allay any Heeling d at sufpkt have been engendered + cnt, 
certainly, whatever ill-feeling might have existed has already been allayed. 
All the difficulty is, therefore, nt an end. As I have no ill-feeling whatever 
towards him now, you can have none to repress; so that all you have to do 
js to avoid saying anything calculated to excite an ill-feeling, and you will 
have performed your promise faithfully,” 

“ My promise conveyed more than that,” said Uncle John. ‘I don’t at 
this moment recollect what I wished him to understand ; but Tam sure 
that it conveyed more than that. T am not quite certain that I did not 
mean, not only that I would do what I could to repress ill-feetings, Lut that 





T would do all 1 could to effect an absolute reconciliation. 1 should like 





to he clear upon that point ; I should like to know what he imagined I 
meant at the time!" But, my friend,” said Goodman, “that has 
nothing to do with your opinion on the point now at issue,” 

“Why, it may not have anything to do with it, certainly; but, at 
present, Tam inclined to believe that it has ; hecause,’you sce, if I express 
au opinion to the effect that he has heen already sufficiently punished, 1 
may perhaps be expressing an opinion which I do not conscientiously 
entertain; while, on the other hand, by stating it to be my opinion that 
he has not, I may he acting in opposition to the spirit of a contract which, 
no matter with whom it may have been made, onght of course to be 
strictly adhered to.”——‘* Well, I certainly should like to have your 
opinion upon the subject before I decide ; because I cannot Iyat feel that it 
may, and doubtless will, be the last important act of my life. However, 
as you do not at present fe in stating what your inion is, 
iy decision had better be Seheede aS * 

“Ves ; that will be much the better way,” said Uncle John, who bad 

& : 
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really no desire to give an opinion upon the point; for altbough he felt 
convinced that in recity Walter did not deserve the slightest consideration, 
he could not satisfy himself that, if he stated that as being his conviction, 
be should be doing, under the circumstances, that which was right, 

‘The matter was therefore left open, and Goodman was highly pleased to 
find that his fiend had given that promise to Walter; for he feared that 
some powerfl argument might be induced to prove that fier what bad 
happened, he ought not to feave the will as 1 was, in favour of him by 
whom he hart been injared so unnaturally end so deeply. As far a1 for- 
fveness went, he forgave him from his heart, The only point upon which 
Ei was anxious to be satisfied was the justice of the course he proposed. to 
juvsue. And yet, again, he conceived that,—although if the thing were 
made public it might perhaps be deemed 2 bad example,-in a private 
‘ize Itke this, he could aot do mach wrong in dolag that which his bene- 
volent feclings saggested. Besides, he felt that, even if he were justified in 
taking the administration of justice in this particular case into his own 
onde, it was not a time at which he ought to administer it barshly—and 
harshly he could not help feeling it woul be administered if he deprived, 
not only Walter, but his family, of all they had to depend upon in the 
‘world, “Ile knew that they had no other means of existence ; he knew 
that, if he left them penniless, they must either starve or plunge into the 
vortex. of infamy ; and knowing this, he could not reconcile the act of 
Uriving them into temptation, with his duty either as a Christian of a8 a 
man, le therefore eventually raved not to renew the paifal eubject 
Tie had authored the recovery of the propery, and that atbory there 
‘was no sufficient reason to withdraw; but he hoped that no act on the part 
Of Walter—that no argument of Uncle Joha or Whitely~ that nothing, in 
short, might occur to induce him to aller the will. 








CHAPTER L, 
Explains the Pussibibly of making a Man dig an extraordinary Hole. 


As Valentine hael not seen Louise for five days-—as he had called five 
times and left his card without finding her “‘at home,” and as he had 
received from her no communication whatever—he began to think that 
Unele John was right !~-that he really had suffered his spirit of inde- 
pendence to carry hina a little toy far. 

-And yet, what had he done? If is truc he absented himvelf for two 
entire days; but thea he was calm, quite le she was bursting 
with passion, He did not retaliate ; he simply said, “ Well, I will go, i 

jou wish it! He had said nothing move, and yet, never since then had 

been able to see her! Me did think that this was not strictly correct 
He was not at sil satisfied with it: he felt that he had been somewhat ill- 
used 1 For what could she expect? Could she expect him to submit to 
every species of indignity? Could she expect that he would ever suffer 
himself to be her slave ? He loved her, fondly loved her, and she knew it; 
but never would he consent to become the puppet of her caprice. No, he 
‘would call once more—but once !~-and if she was denied to” him, the 
course which manliness suggested was clear, and he made up his mind to 
mursue it, He would sof surrenser his spirit as a man }—Nor would 
muixe yield her spirit as n woman! ‘They were playing the sume game: 
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they had both the same object in view, and they wWete now equally sure of 
sedenag that cheers ee tne aise dal thereon a eat 
somewhat overmatched, she had a weapon now in store for him, in the 
shape on Weldon, ‘whom she meant to use so as to enable her to obtain 
asi triumph ! 

In the warm hearts of lovers whose affections are fixed, and who are 
really so attached to each other that they seem to be scarcely able to exist 
But in each other’s society, there must be some beautiful feeling in operation 
while they strive to make it appear that they are perfectly free. The 
general motive may perhaps be highly laudable ; but with the ladies it is 
Sometimes inscrutable, seeing that-they will labour to make men believe 
that it would be a matter of very slight importance findeed if they were to 
do fhe which, if done, would snap tl od Berea } ee) course + 

aps in many instances, pursued wit! view of testin, strength 

Bran's’ affections ; ‘but this was not the object of one she wished to 
obtain the mastery to begin with ; and she played a very dangerous game 5 
for while Valentine’s love was of too manly a caste to be inaccessible to 
reason, he had not had sufficient experience in these delicate matters te 
know how to make iadies, when they are conquered, believe that they ar. 
really victorious. It was unfortunate, perhaps, that he did not know this, 
it that he did not is nevertheless a ct. Fle was sauch too serious about 
the matter. When he called for the last time, in the event of Louise being 
denied to him, he seriously meant it to be the last time ; he would of have 
called again without a special invitation! It may therefore be held to be 
on all hands fortunate that when he called Louise was at home. 

‘This he had scarcely expected ; but Louise expected him, and had kid 
her plans accordingly. She had directed him to be shown into the 
breakistroom, which overlooked the garden, and the miment he entered 

¢ room he saw her leaning uj arm a te on low, will 
‘whom she appeared to be on affectionate terms | ee 

Valentine looked—of course he looked !—and his aspect was severe, 
She gazed at the fellow, and smiled and chatted gaily, an(\ seemed 
Nicalatly playful! Valentine pulled a piece clean out of his glove. Who 
was it? What right had he there? He couldn't tell—he could onl; 
pass, ‘He paced the room, and knit his brows, and pursed his lips, an 

weathed hari through his nostrils, and thrust his hands firmly to the 
‘very bottom of his pockets. There they were !—oh, yes, there they were !— 
there could scarcely be two sound opinions about it.’ He had a great mind to 
go to them; he had a great mind to ascertain at once what it meant. 
And yet—well ! why did she not come? He rang the bell—with violence 
he rang it —he was not in a sweet temper at the time. ‘' Does Miss 
Rayen know that I am here?” he inquired of the servant as he entered. 

“Beg pardon, sir; quite forgot to tell her, si me—beg pardon.”” 

“Why, you thick-headed fool!” exclaimed Valentine—but before he 
could get any further the servant—who only acted up to his instructions 
had vanished from the room. 

“Now,” thought Valentine, ‘*I shail see how the heartless coquette will 
conduct herself when she is told that I am bere.” He stood firmly in 
the middle of the room, and his eye steadfastly upon her, 
servant entered the garden ; he ame her and retired. She turmed— 
she did not withdraw her arm—she did not even tremble! She smiled, 
and looked up at the mortal, and said something to him, and then, instead 
‘of leaving him there, led him playfully into the house, Valentine now took. 
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his seat upon the sofa, and tried to look as calm and collected as possible. 
‘They entered the room, and she absolutely introduced the long wretch to 
hin as Mr, Llewellen. Valentine /ooked at him—he was too big to eat— 
‘ut he was sof too big to be annihilated 

“¢ Ave you not well?” said Louise.—*‘ I am not,” replied Valentine. 

“" What is the matter ?"——“ Nothing of importance ; I shall be able, 
no doubt, to survive it. Oh, I shall swraize it 1” 

“Tnteet, then look you, these pleak wints plow nopotty coot,” observed 
Mr. Llewellen. Valentine's tongue itched to mimic the mortal ; but, 
although he felt that it was pefectly impossible to treat him with any- 
thing like common civility, he thought that it might perhaps be better not 
to insult him in any direct manner then. He therefore bowed very dis- 
tantly, and looked rather contemptuously at Mr, Llewellen, and then 
turned abruptly towards the window, at which Louise was engaged in 
making an effort to suppress a hearty laugh. He knew neither what to 
kay nur how to act. Le could not speak before that fellow Llewellen 5 
ami as to speaking fo him !—he would not deign to do it. A pause 
therefure ensued —a long pause —during which both gentlemen looked 
Particutarh stupid, while Louise did not dare to tum her head. At Jength, 

owever, Lewellen—who had been no more fascinated by Valentine than 
Valentine had heen fascinated hy him——happened to think, strangely 
enough, that he really was not wanted; and no sooner had he concetved 
this extraordinary islea than, inspired with the spirit of independence, he 
stalked from the rvom, 

“This, of course, was precisely what Valentine wanted. ‘The absence 
of that tall wretch—for as a wretch he most uncharitably looked upon him 
then—was a thing which he had strongly desired ; and yet he did not take 
immediate advantage of his absence. [le wanted Louise to 5) first, 
and she would not speak Grst. She still kept at the window, and appeared. 
to be lost in admiration of Lewellen, who was then busily occupied in 
pulling up the weeds, ‘The very moment, however, Valentine perceived 
that Llewellen was again in the garden, he felt himself bound to break 
silence, ‘*1 lave to spokegiaes said he, with a bitterness both of emphasis 
and of aspect, ‘for having disturbed you. Had 1 known that you had 
been thus a‘fectionately engaged, I should certainly not have intruded,” 

“Why, what d» you mean?” 

“You haow what I mean. Who is that fellow—that Llewellen ?” 

“‘Elewellen ! ub, he is a very old friend.” ——‘* Indeed ” 

“Oh, yes, I have known him from infancy. We were playfellows 

ther “And ae _playiliows still, I  erotive ” 

“Why, we cannot forget the very many happy hours we spent together 
in childhood. Besides, be is such an affectionate creature, anil sp on of 
me !"——"T have not the slightest doubt of it; and you appear to be 
‘equally fond of him.” 

«Why, you surely are not jealous 1"-———“ Jealous !” echoed Valentine, 
smiling very bitterly. ‘What, of Aim? He is a nice, compactly-built, 
inteliectuai-locking animal for a man to be jealous of, certainly !” 

“Why, what ig the matter with him?” Really, I cannot see much to 
complain ‘of, Ife is taller than you, and much stouter; but I am sure 
that he possessex a good, kind heart.” 

“In your eyes, Bliss Raven, he is perfection, no doubt. But look you, 
pless you, the pleak wint is plowing upon bis potty, It may, look you, 
two him vo coot, Inteet, his plut may be chilt ; it may set fast his pones !” 
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You are satirical,” said Louise, ‘you always were ; but your satire has 
maalice in it now, Iam afraid. Come, why are you so crass with him’ 
‘What has he done to offend you: 

“Oh, nothing—nothing, Valentine, carelessly. 

«Why will you not be Fieadyean him, then? Youare angry, pethaps, 
Because you saw us walking in the garden; but surely there was no harm 
in that.” 

“Qh f of course not, There can be no harm in anything Miss Raven 
does. There can be no harm in clinging to him as if you loved him dearly, 
‘There can be no harm in allowing him to play with your hand, your hair, 
your chin, or your waist !” 

“Ty come hep ee being fond of me!” 

“Propriety, Miss Raven, might suggest that you are not exactly bound 
to encourage his fondness. ' But that, of course, is nothing tome. I have 
no voice at alt in the matter, although I must say, that had you dealt 
somewhat more justly, it might perhaps, on all hands have been quite as 
well. However, I feel that I am in the way here now, and shatl therefore 
at once take my leave.” 

“You are a very cross, unkind creature!” said Louise, ‘J did intend 
to press you to dine with us to-day; but Iam not quite sure that I shall 
do 50 now."—"I beg that you will not trouble yourself. I would not 
stay if even you were to press me, You have some one else to press ; 
therefore, my presence cannot be required.” 

“* Of course, it must be as you please, I have not the slightest influence 
over you, I am aware; but I certainly did hope that we might have spent 
avery happy day together in mutual forgetfulness of all that has passed, 
But £ perceive that you are of a most unforgiving disposition ; and per- 
ceiving this, 1 cannot bat observe, in my own vindication, that sow were 
the cause of all that transpired at our fast interview—that your neglect 

rged me to say what 1 did.” 
"Of what passed at our last interview, Miss Raven, I have not, since I 
entered the house, even thought.” 

“Then, why are you so angry !—because T walked and chatted with 
Llewellen in the garden? No you know who he is?” 

“(No : nor do f care.“ If you do not care to know, why I do not 
care to tell you. But I think that you would like to know nevertheless, 
and I will tell you—that is, provided you ask me prettily.” 

“« Miss Raven, you treat me like a child, and as a child I wili Le played 
with no longer. ‘I perceive that you are faithless, and unworthy the Lrcot 
an honourable man ; 1 therefore take leave of you for ever.” 

“If you are an honourable man,” said Louise, who now became some- 
what alarmed, “ if you possess any one of the feelings of a gentleman, 
you will sit down at once in that chair, and explain to me clearly what 
you mean by those words. To whom have I been faithless? Why am I 
unworthy the love of an honourable man?” 

“You have been faithless to me!” returned Valentine, “and I have 
this day proved you to be a coquette.”»—‘‘I deny it” cried Louise; “I 
have been faithless to no one: nor have I ever been a coquette! Hut are 
you really serious? Do you really mean to say that 1 am a coquette 
because I happen to see no it ety in chatting with my cousin ?” 

«Is Llewellen your cousin ? ”- * To be sure he i 
“* Why did you not say so before?” 
** You said you did not care to know who he was 
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“* Bat why did yon not introduce him as your cousin ?”———"'I certainly 
might have done that,” said Louise, instead of answering the question; 
™ but, for goodness’ sake don't look so eross—you surely are satisfied now” 

The fact of Liewellen being her cousin somewhat softened him, but 
he did not feel satisfied exactly. He had heard of ladies’ cousins before, 
and he knew that it frequently happened that constant communication 
with each other engendered feelings which outstripped those of con- 

nity. He, therefore, felt that he ought to look sharply after the 
‘Welshman, especially os Louise had confessed that he was so fond: he 
niso felt, that although they were cousins, those playful familiarities which 
he had noticed ought not to he sanctioned. 

Well,” 5: wise, after 2 pause, “you will dine with us now, I 
presume? still beg to be ‘My presence may have a 
tendency to restrain, pethaps, the playfulness of your cousin.”” 

“Oh! no; not at all!” 

“ And if it does not,” thought Valentine, “I'll work him !” 

Just then Raven gave one of his staccatoed knocks at the door, and 
“mmediately afterwards marched into the room. ‘Ah! Valentine :” he 
sried, extending his hand “where have you Leen for the last half-century ? 
I tell you what it is—you two,” he continued, ‘‘conduct yourselves for all 
the world as i you belonged to the aristocracy. | Why can't you carry on 
Pleasantly together? What's the use of quarreling, ond mimping, and 
making yourselves miserable? I know you've been at it again, Idon’t 
‘want to Retold 3 1 saw it the very moment I entered the room, Now take 
my advice : quarrel no more ; let this be the last, and make it up at once. 
‘You are not like the beguatly aristocracy, whose object in matters of this 
kin is not to secure the affections, but to over-reach each other, But 
what's become of Fred—where is he ?"” 

“In the garden,” replied Louise, 

* Have you not introduced him ?” 

‘Oh yes jhe has been talking about the wints peing leak,” 

* Te is a droll fellow ; it would do your heart good to sce him eat,” 

* But Valentine will not dine with us to-lay,” said Louise. 

* Not dine with us! Why not? Pooh! nonsense; he must; he has 
no other engagement. He is here now, and here he must remain. There, 
run away, and see if you can keep from quarrelling. I have a long letter 
to write, If you want to be amused, join Fred.” 

Louise at once took the arm of Valentine, and they went into the garden, 
where the Welshman was still engaged pulling up weeds. 

“It's poiling hot, look you, to tay,” said Liewellen, as he wiped the 
perspiration from his red round face—"'Do you find many weeds!” 
inquired Valentine, who now thought it might be as well to be civil. 

“Weets! my potty! look you, there’s nothing put weets, They tont 
at all understant how to pluck them here: they preak them off at the 
Ppottoms, when they crow acain, pless you, insteet you see of tragging them 
up py the roots.”” 
to eating = once Peroaived ‘the force of ie reat and was able to 

ok at Liewellen with comparative pleasure, He was not quite so 
as he appeared to be before ; he was tall, but quite straight pled 4 
symmetrical. The change he had undergone was amazing, and it ‘maj 
seem extraordinary to some, that althoush he was a fingy-made, and 
rather a handsome fellow, Valentine should have thought him at first the 
ugliest wretch he ever beheld ; but thes who know the feelings which are 
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generated in the breast by a rival will understand how Llewellen could 
appear a very ill-conditioned mortal in the eyes of Valentine, when he 
supposed him to be a lover of Louise; for as love often blinds us to 
jhysical defects, so rivalry in matters of love often blinds us to physical 
ties. But although Llewelien looked somewhat better than before, 
Valentine viewed him still as an awkward individual, and resolved to 
reward him in some way or other for every affectionate word he dared to 
Utter to Louise. 

Louise, on the other hand, resolved to reward Aim, She had reason to 
‘be satisfied with all that had occurred. She had succeeded in making him 
jealous, which was to her, as it is indeed to the ladies in general, extremely 

easant ; and although it had been essential to her own security to let 

im know that Llewellen was her cousin, she stiil determined to tease him 
by being ‘as affectionate to the Welshman as one loving cousin could be to 
another. 

* Look you, Louey tear,” shouted Llewellen, who was really a very 
industrious fellow, ‘shall ‘hur perry these weets at the pottom of the 
carten, or purn ’em ?” 

“ That I must leave to you,” replied Louise, 

‘Llewellen then pulled off his coat, and chalked out his plans for a hole, 

Valentine did not approve of this mode of address ; he thought it highly 
incorrect, notwithstanding they were cousins, for him to call her ‘*dear 5” 
and although he said nothing about it then, he made up his mind to punith 
him even for that. Coolly and tranquilly, therefore, did he walk, while 
Llewellen was digging the hole ; and when he fancied that he had got to a 
sufficient depth for his purpose, he observed that he had had a tough job, 

*Yesm,” said Lewellen, *'the crount is hart, look you.” 

“Now js the time to work him,” thovght Valentine, who accordingly 
threw his voice into the hole and groaned most piteously. 

Llewellen started. He leaped from the hole in an instant, and turned 
with an expression of horror, while Louise clung to Valentine, whu also 

«alarmed, with the view of keeping up the delusion, 
“it yon not hear?” cried Liewellen, in a sharp thrilling whisper, 
“tit you not hear a croan? Potty of me! phot coot it pe, look you? 
Somepotty perried ? Hark ! pless you, hark !” he continued, as Valentine 
sent another groan under ground. 

“Good gracious !” cried Louise, “what on carth can it be! Had you 
not better dig deeper?” Liewellen seemed paralyzed. Ile kept his eyes 
fixed upon the hole, and imagined he saw the earth move ; and yet it struck 
him at the moment as being impossible for any human being to be there. 
“Nopotty could preathet” said he, after having eyed the ground with 
great intensity of feeling, ‘‘ant nopotly coot live without preath 1” 
‘Valentine, who saw the inexpediency of allowing the thing to be reasoned 
upon, inguired, with much earnestness of manner, if he had ever heard of 
persons being buried in a trance. “‘ Perried in a trance 2” cried Lewellen, 
quite strack with the novelty of the question, **inteet bur have ; put then 
-—no put then never at the pottoms of cartens !” 

“Let me out! Iet me out! oh, do let me out!" cried Valentine, 
feigning 2 half-smothered voice, which appeared to proceed from about 
two feet below the bottom of the hole. 

“Hur will, look you!” shouted Llewellen, who had then no doubt 
about the matter at all ; “ hur will tig till har fmt you!” 

“*Tf you do,” thought Valentine, “you will sig to a grest depth.” 
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Lapp enter elles Perf rhea rigaed Bs sed his eee a 
sing dexterity. served an apprenticeship to a gravedigger 
ber os pay ao more ae fat to the work. % eae 

“Can I assist you ?” said Valentine, as a mere matter of politeness, 

( -“'No, loak you, the hole is not pig enough for both.” 

‘Nor was it ; it was then but about two feet in diameter, and as Llewellen 
had got about three feet deep, he could not operate with any degree of 
comfort to himself, Of course Valentine perceived this with pleasure, and 
being resolved to keep him at it, continued to exert himself so zealously in 
the cause, that Llewellen soon enlarged his sphere of action. 

“A little pit longer !" he cried, ** ant you'll then pe releast.” 

“Oh?” exclaimed Valentine, “don't tread so heavily upon me !” 

‘ : ‘won't, my tear poy ! hur won’t tret upon you more than hurcan 
e 


5 cannot bear it 1” eried Valentine ; “oh !” 
“ Pless you, hur mus/ tret a little to tig! Phot part am hur upon you?” 

“My back 1”—“ Your pack!” cried Llewelien, when, looking up at 
Valentine, he added, ‘he’s perried upon his pelly !” 

‘So exceedingly natural was this conclusion, and so long was the counte- 
nance with woe it was declared, that Valentine could scarcely refrain 
fram laughing. He did, however, by dint of great exertion, succeed in 
preserving thal gravity uf aspect which the deep and solemn character of 
the occasion demandes, and Liewellen again set to work with all the zeal 
aul rapidity of which he was capable. lis first object now was to cut out 
a ymall standing-place for himself, that he might not give pain to the 
unfortunate person whom he naturally presumerl to be beneath ; and as he 
of course soon accomplished that praiseworthy object, he worked away 

ike a sapper, anc exhibited the most benevolent anxiety to avoid digging 
ae spade into any part of the body of that unfortunate person ; convince 
hat if he did s0, the wound he should inflict would be neither slight nor 
sleasant, and might be exceedingly difficult to heal, inasmuch as the dirt 

1 be sure to yet in it. 

“Now, work away!" cried Valentine, in his feigned voice, of course; 
and Llewellen, who was already working away like a convict, redoubled 
his erettions, as big drops of sweat left his brow to bedew the hole. 

** Come, quick {" cried Valentine ; “I only wish you were here.” 
his Llewellen conceived to be an ungrateful observation; but as he 
felt that the life of a fellow-creature was at stake, he took no notice, but 
continued to work with all the spirit and strength he had in him. 

*'Ifollo, holla, hollo !” cried Raven, coming up at this moment, having 
noticed the extrauntinary exertions of Liewellen from the window, “What 
do you mean by cutting up the garden in this way? For whom are you 
digging that grave ?”——"Oh, papa!" cried Louise, as Llewellen kept 
on, for he thought that no time was to be lost, and very properly ; ‘some 
poor unhappy creature has been buried alive!” 

** Buried alive !—What, here !—Pooh, nonsense, absurd {” 

“ But we have hear him !"——“‘I tell you it’s absurd !” 

“How do you fint yourself now, my tear poy !” inquired Llewellen of 
the person assumed to be below. 

“* Work away!” cried Valentine. ‘A little to the left!” 

“Bless my life and sou! !” exclaimed Raven, who heard this. “‘ Why, 
how conld it be?—Run for those fellows, my girl. Tell them all to come 


instantly !~Val, you will find a lot of spades and a pickaxe in the tool 
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house ; bring them all wick, there's a good fellow. Keep at it, 
Fred {dig away!" And Fred did dig away !—no Pole on being sent to 
the Siberian mines ever dug away harder. 

“Now then !” cried Raven, as the servants appeared. ‘Now, off with 
your coats, and help Mr. Llewellen.” The servants looked at the hole ina 
State of amazement ; but stripped, as they were desired, in a moment, 
although they could not conceive what the object was, exactly. “Now 
make this place larger: be quick!” cried Raven ; and as two of them 
gaught hold of spades, the other seized the pickaxe, and dropped into the 

ole. 


“Get out 1” cried Valentine, “you hurt me!” And he with the pick- 
axe did get out, with remarkable promptitude, for he felt alarmed. 

* Work round the edge {” cried Raven ; ‘and make the hole larger !— 
How came you first to hear him!” 

“*Hur was tigging a hole, look you, to perry the wets,” replied 
Llewellen, who nearly broke his back in standing up to give an answer to 
‘the question, ‘when I hurt a lout croan unter the crount.” 

“How very fortunate you happened to select this spot,” abserved 
Raven ; and it was held to be a fortunate selection, uncer the circumstances, 

“What do you leave off for?” cried Valentine, in his feigned voice, as 
‘Lewellen was enga in readjusting the muscular economy of his bacl 

“Do you hear?” Llewellen did not exacily like being addressed in so im- 
erative a style by man to preserve whose life he had been working like a 
slave, Ie still, however, felt himself bound, as a Christian, to do all in 
his power to release him, notwithstanding his manifest ingratitude, and 
therefore again went to work, but with the Kall determination to expostulate 
with him the very moment he got him out. The servants, under the sur- 
veillance of Raven, were now digging away like scxtons, ‘They never 
‘before had such a job. In less than ten minutes from the time they com- 
menced, the perspiration oozed from every pore. The intense curiosity 
involved in the hope of digging a man up alive for some short time sus- 
tained them; but, as the harder they worked, and the deeper they dug, 
the more distant the actual realization of that tees seemed to be, they 
very soon began to flag, Raven, however, made them stick to it closely 5 
and they felt it to be, under the circumstances, as much as their respective 
situations were worth, to give in. ‘They felt already nearly exhausted : 
work was altogether new to them, they puffed, and panted, and groaned : 
‘but Raven still kept them at it. 

‘* Let's have some peer!” cried Llewellen. 

‘The servants simultaneously looked at their master in the hope of being 
ordered to run for the beer, seeing that that to either of them would 
have Leen a great relief, because neither would have felt himself bound 
to hurry back; but no, Raven sent Louise, to their manifest mortification, 
and made them keep on. That feeling of humanity, which prompted 
them at first to work with the view of saving the life of « fellow-creature, 
had died away, They now felt for themstlves, and that fecling was at 
the moment so powerful, that in it all others were merged. It was not, 
however, thus with Liewellen. He was determined to rescue him whom 
he believed to be underground, if possible. All considerations having 
reference to himself were set aside in the pure spirit of benevolence, 
and therefore, when the beer came, he opened his shoulders, and, without 
even taking his lips from the vehicle, swallowed at least three pints, ‘The 
servants looked at him while he was drinking, with astonishment, mingled 
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wich dismay, forasmuch as they beheld the wid: bottom of the ean go 
gedualy up into the air, they became most, intensely apprehensive of Bix 

irawing every drain ; for they knew that that can, for them alone, would 
never by the order of their master be replenished. When Lewellen, 


therefore, Deft them w pint, 1 was fost & pint spoee than they and 
ed felt themselves bound, in drinking that pint, to be just as long as if it 
had been half a 


alton. 

“Come, come?” ried Valentine, “work away there !—you don't 
consider !” 

“Yesm, my poy,” said Lewellen, whose facc glowed like fire, “ Are 
you much teeper town, lock you now? ”—— How can I tell?" seplied 

‘alentine, ‘Can you not guess from the sound of my voice!” 

“Inteet, how the tevil you can speak at all, I can't’think 1” 

“Now then, don’t chatter, but work!” cried Valentine, and Llewellen. 
more firmly than ever resolved 10 Seine 0 the invisible individual a 
lecture upon his i impropriety the very instant. 
succeeded, in digging ‘him out, The hole was now’ about nine feet 
long by six wide, while its depth was between five and six, and as 
they had just reached a stratum of brickbats and tiles, the difficulty expe- 
rienced in digging considerably increased. Llewellen was nothing daunted 
by this singular circumstance, but the servants, who had for some time 
previously exhibited symptoms of exhaustion, now took upon themselves 
the responsibility of declaring that they should not be able to stand it 
much longer, 

‘Let’ have some more peer !” cried Liewellen 

‘What again?” exclaimed Valentine. 

“Yesm, can't tig without peer.” Again, then, Louise was dispatched 
with the can, and on her retura Liewellen cid succeed in emptying it at 
a dranght, but sent her to fill it once more fur the servants, “Now are 
You going to work away agua, or are you not?” inquired Valentine, 
whose voice now secmed to proceed from about a foot below the bottom 
of the hole." You think more of swilling (han of me !”" 

“*Ton’t be ancry, my poy. Flesh and pivot must pe sustaint while 
tiguing, in trath.”” 

“17 we may judge from the sound,” observed Raven, ‘he don’t tie 
much deeper. You had better dig a trench round, and then you'll be able 
to pull him up at once without injury.” 

£ You can't jutch from the soant how teep he is, pless you, ur jutcht 
from the sount that he wasn't a foot teep an hour ago ; put hur'll try.” 

‘He then took the pickaxe, and used it so dexterously that he kept the 
men fally employed with their spades, until the trench had been established, 
* Are you pelow this, look you?” he then inquired, 

“7 think not,” replied the voice of Valent 

‘+ All you have to do," said Raven, ‘tis to aise the earth in the middle.” 

“Yesm, Now, my poys, work away!” cried Llewellen, “he'll soon 
Pe out now,” 

‘The hopes of the servants revived ; their spirits were reanimated to a 
sensible extent, and they did work awsy very laudably, The indefatigable 
zeal of Ltewellen urged them on. He once more seized the pickaxe to 
loosen the earth, in utter forgetfulness of the fact that he believed 
the man to be lying in the very spot to which he applied it with all his 
power. Valentine perceived this of course, and when Llewellen had picked 
@ deep hole, into which he was driving the implement again and again, with 
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all the at his command, he cried, “ O#! it has entered my leg? 
now let me lie in peace.” 

Liewellen pansed, and listened. All was silent beneath. His impression 
then was that he had injured the individual very seriously, 

“Phot’s to pe tone?” he inquired, addressing Raven. 

«Why dig him out, of course,” replied that gentleman. “It’s only his 
Jeg! ‘That’s not of much importance. We are sure he's there now, there- 
fore let’s have him out at once, dead or alive.” 

Llewellen abandoned the dangerous pickaxe, and again had recourse to 
the innocent spade, which he continued to employ with unequivocal success, 
while the servants, who now, as they conceived, had something of a tan+ 
gible character to work upon, seeing that the victim had really called owt 
‘about his leg, backed the efforts of Llewellen most manfully, which, duly 
considering all things, certainly did them great credit. 

‘Upwards of an hour they worked at this solid piece of earth; for as 
Liewellen would not use the pickaxe again, their progress was singularly 
slow, As they proceeded they of course thought it strange that they should 
weet with nothing indicative of the presence of a man, Had they come 
across a finger, or even a toe, they strongly felt that under the citcunistances 
i woukl have bern erneshing, Gut ms Ciey aug out notline tet bekck and. 
tiles, it was natural for them to infer therefrom, that there was something 
about the affair rather mysterious. ‘They nevertheless worked away in the 
hope of picking up anon a loose leg, an ocd arm, or the headl of an indivie 
dual, until they hod got below the point to which Llewellen had pierced, 
when the mystery became very dense. 

“Nopotty here !” exclaimed Llewellen; “where is the feck that bur 
injurt?  Hur've cot below that q 

‘* And it seems to be impossible for him to have moved in such hard 
stony earth,” added Raven. 

‘Oh ! if he has the apility to move apout the crount, why we may keep 
on tigging till toomstay.”- Where are you, look you?” 

No answer was retumed to this plain simple question. “*Are you tet 2” 
‘There was still no answer.‘ Well, this is, beyond all doubt,” observed 
Raven, “the most extraordinary thing I ever met with.” 

“Extraordinary! hur'm thunderstruck, look you !” cried Llewellen, and. 
he appeared to be so at that moment. “He's tet ; there’s no tont apout 
that ; hur’ve kilt him with the pick ; ant as hur cau too no more Guct to- 
tay, bur'll have another ti, 'o-morrow morning for the potty.” 

“But I don't see how “Su could have touched him,” said Raven. 

‘Nor can hur, lor"-9you ; put there’s no tout that he’s there; ant as 
hur can’t hear him peak, there’s no tout that he’s tet ; and as he is tet, 
hur can't pring “in to life again, so that har hat petter pegin fresh acain 
gmorrow.”” To this series of opinions all promptly subscribed, and 

tS tout of the hole. ‘The servants followed; not indeed with 
auch alaerity, but with peculiar satisfaction, as far as the mere cessation 
from labour was concerned, but no farther. ‘They were unable to stand 
erect : every attempt they made to reassume that position was zecompa- 
nied by a most acute pain in the back. They were therefore content to 
walk for a time nearly double, as the only available means of avoiding 
immediate agony. This, however, was not the case with Liewellen—he 
gave one mighty stretch, and all was over; but his appearance at the time 
was anything but aristocratical, seeing that his hands, arms, and face 
were begrimed with dirt, while his clothes were in most untidy con- 
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dition, ite Bed dove manse werk. 2 Shove, see hanes eat his ane 
would have accomplished in a week 5 ty because he possesse rs 
strength, but because Ais had been purely voluntary labour, while theirs 
was compulsory, a 
“Well” sai Raven, having stood over the hole for some time, in 
contemplation, ‘I can’t make it ont; I shall not be satisfied until 
we have him up. It is the strangest thing I ever knew or heard of.” 

“Oh, hur'll have him up to-morrow, never fear, Hur'll tig will hur 
fint him, if he's town twenty feet.” i 

‘© Well, come, Fred, run away, and make yourself decent for dinner.” 

“*Hur wish it was retty, look you, now,” said Llewellen; ‘hur shall 
eat a goot tinner to-tay,”” 

Of this Kaven appeared to have no doubt whatever ; and when he had 

ven certain instructions to his doubled-up and nearly exhausted servants, 
louise and Valentine were left in the alone. 

‘The fact of avoice having been heard to proceed srperealy from the 
earth rendered Louise for the time being oblivious of almost everything 
‘else: she conld speak, she could think, in fact, of nothing but that ; for, 
although the thing in itself must appear extremely stupid to those who 
Know the means by which the effects of ventriloquism are ‘produced, they 
who have not even the most remote conception of those means are not 
‘inclined to think so lightly of the effects at the time. To them those 
effects are invariably astounding, and it may, with perfect safety be as- 
serted, that there is scarcely a'man who, on hearing a voice proceed 
apparently from the earth, and being at the same time unconscious of the 
power of ventriloquy, would not dig a hole in order to ascertain the 
cauye, as deep as that dug by Liewellen. //e was as firmly convinced as 
he was of his own existence, that same wnhappy person was alive under 
ground, so was Raven, and’so was Louise, whose conjectures were cer- 
tainly of n most extraordinary character, Valentine would willingly have 
undeceived Aer, but as his object was to make Lewellen anon appear a3 
ridiculous as possible in the event of his continuing to address her in 
those terins of endearment of which he did not and could not approve, he 
very naturally kept the thing # secret, and contented himself with sub- 
duing her fears. 

Ina short time Lewellen reappeared in the ganlen, very warm still, but 
tidy.” [fis object was to have another glance at the hole before dinner 5 
anl he therefore walked up to it thoughtfully and firmly, and stood upon 
its brink, and shook his head, and looked down-Gnt, in the most straight. 
forward manner, and then obliquely. While at his Sijilet be had conceived 
the idea that he had not, in reality, dug below the pubs the pickaxe had 
reached ; but as, aftera very minute examination, he disco, red that he had, 
the thing appeared to him to be far more mysterious thane or, He could 
not understand it at all, and he said so, and continued td"announce the 
aame fact, with variations, until he sat down to dinner, when, from the time 
he began 'tiil he had finished, he did not appear to have a moment's oppor- 
tunity for the delivery of any opinion upon any subject whatever, Hur 
Will rupple you acaia j?—~ Shall hur have the pleasure?" Hur shall 
be prout ;"—" Yesm;"—'No,"—and “a littel more peer,” were the 
ouly words he uttered. 

Valentine had been led by Raven to expect that Llewellen was able to 
eat: but he had, he could have had, no idea of the extent of his gor- 
maudizing powers. Four times he was helped ta soup, three times to fish, 
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ahd thiee times to beef, although Raven, knowing his customer, took 
tpecial eate to send him a fair allowance each time, after which he emo. 
lished a chicken and 2 balf, with e fully proportionate quantity of ham, and 
then set to work upon the pastry, precisely as if nothing at all had bap- 
pened, winding up the whole, by neariy emptying the resd-basket, wi 
‘a view to the fill enjoyment of a large allowance of cheese. 

It is true that bis appetite, on this occasion, had been very much pro- 
voked. Asa matter of justice, this must be admitted, He had worked 
very hard ; and digging is a species of Jabour which renders a man liable 
to eat a great deal. But, allowing for all this, the way in which Llewetlen 
ate proved that it was not for him a very extraordinary quantity, although 
sulficent to have sulsfed a good-sized. family, if even they had ‘a 
respectable meal for 2 week. . 

“How many meals a day do you have when you are at home, Fred 2” 
inquired Mr. Raven, as soon as Llewellen was disengaged. 

**Only five, look you :—preakfast, lunch, tinner, tea, and supper.” 

* And do you have animal food at every meal? 

“Yesm, A man in Cacrmarthen, intest, must have foot : he can’t live 
without eating.” 

Dinner now being at an end, the mystery again formed the topic of 
conversation, ‘That some poor creature,” said Raven, “ lies buried 
at the bottom of our garden there cannct be a rational doubt ; and if I 
were at all superstitious, 1 should say that the fact of his being there 
accounts for the singular noises we have frequently heard. If you remem- 
ber, Valentine, the last time your uncle was here, we heard a strange voice 
in this very room !—I have never been able to make that out yet You 
recollect?" Oh ! yes—-‘ onc of the aristocracy 1°” 

“Exactly.—Now, that was a wonderful circumstance, when you come 
to think of it! H¢could find no one in the room, you know! The voice 
would answer questions, but nothing could be scen! Nearly the whale 
of the following day was’ T endeavouring to find out what it could possibly 
have been, and as I could obtain no cluc whatever to the mystery, I'd lay 
my life, if 1 were at all superstitious, that this affair in the garden is 
connected with it in some way. I have heard of haunted houses, it is 
true; but then I never put faith in such absurdities—I have in 
Jooked upon them either as the morbid imaginings of hypochondrincs, or 
as the idle fancies of ignorant minds wrought upon by superstitious fear, 
Thank Heaven, I am not superstitions : T never was—I am only saying, 
that if L were, the chances are that I should attribute the strange noises 
that T have heard to the fact of some one having been buried in the 

len.” 

“Some of these things,” observed Valentine, “ are very unaccountable.” 

“They are indeed, “I have beard many persons, strorig-minded persons 
too, declare that they have seen apparitions, and no argument, no 
Cenfars thot there be such things as speczey Tould.cxcootingly Tike 
confess that il ere be such thi as should exc ing ike 
to sec ane + bat I have bo belief fa anything of the sort, lean, of coarse, 
understand how men can imagine that they behold them. We all see 
visions in our dreams, and when men sce them while, as they fancy, they 
are awake, they do but dream that they sce them, for the process of 
‘eholding ‘apparitions is but a species of dreaming after all.” 

“But both these things to which you have alluded may Le mysterious, 
and yet have no connection with each other,” observed Valentine, 
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“Exactly, ‘With regard to the affair in the , L don’t know at all 
what fo thank about Oat ‘The fact of an al lately dead man_ being 
buried in such a place, would lead one to suppose there had been 
some foul play, while, if it be any one who has been buried in a trance, 
ft is ex ly strange that they should have buried him there. Ofcourse, 
that por ve been thus buried we cannot doubt. Many cases have 
occurred, which prove, beyond all dispute, the possibility of persons under 
those circumstances being able to exist in the earth.” 

At this moment. Lewellen commenced snoring most hideously. 

“Fred!” cried Raven. “ My boy, come, we can't stand that !”” 

Poor Llewellen, whom the labour in the garden had exhausted, re- 
mained quite unconscious of being thus addressed. Raven shook him 
‘very manfally, and bawled in his ear; but although the snoring almost 
instantaneously ceased, it was a Jong time before he could open his eyes. 

“T say, Fred!” continued Raven, when he had scmniphstel this 
Praiseworthy object, ‘we can’t stand snoring 1" 

“Tear me !—tit hur snore? Hur peck parton, look you, put really— 
hur—really." Having got to this highly satisfactory point, he droj 
‘off again as soundly as before, when, as the music of his Temoet miraculous 
organ” had i, no attempt was made to disturb him. He slept, 
and slept on, and as Kaven soon followed his example, Louise and Valen- 
ting ‘passed an extremely pleasant evening, although neither could be said 
to have absolutely relinquished the object they both had in view. 








CHAPTER LL. 
dn which Valentine argues a oid in porition to the views of many 


WHEN Valentine called the pans moming, he found poor Llewellen 
in the hole,” He had been digging amy ever since six Selock, but, of 
course, without any success, “When he commenced at that interesting 
hour, he had firmly resolved to keep at it until he found the “potty; 
‘but as the ground, when Valentine arrived, was becoming sufficiently damp 
to convince him that he could not be very far off water, his ardour 
was somewhat subdued, and he began to put it seriously’ to himself, 
whether it was worth while, under all the circumstances of the case, t0 
adhere to his original resolution. 

«Still at it,” cried Valentine, on looking down the hole,“ Have 
had any sport?” ITur have not fount the potty,” replied Llewellen, 
in despair, “‘ant the pottom is ketling rather tamp, inteet, look you 1” 

SWell' said. Valentine, who really began to'thinke that he had had 
enough digging, “if I were you I'd give the thing up.” 

“Hur fon't like to too that ; ant yet, if hur tig much teeper, bur fint 
Jnur shall have inteet to tig in a well” 











3 ou have gone deep now to satisfy the conscience 
of any man, ‘The thing has become hopeless.” 
Iidvelien did not at all Khe to relinquishes eke bat oe resto 


gested to him, that be might as well do so as not, he “‘ listened to 
voice of the charmer," and leaped at once out of the hole. 
“Well,” said he, ‘now there's a jop to fil it up acain, lock you.” 
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Oh, leave that to the servants. Let them do it at ther leisure. Don t 
trouble yourself about that.” 
pein is paral, alo, Llewslen allowed himself tobe guided, and 

¢ went tO restore the respectability of his appearance, white Valentine 
swas pleasantly cogaged with Louise. ” She had become quite herself again, 
and chatted <0 gally; and seemed to be so happy in his society, that every 
feeling he had entertained of an unfavourable character towards Liewellea 
subsided, and he began rather to like him then not. And this happy 
change of feeling was matual. Lewellen had become quite partial to him 
indeed, when he rejoined him on that occasion, so good an understanding 
existed between them, that they agreed to spend the evening together 
“omewtee 

ise, however, did not approve of this arrangement. She natural 

wished that “"sontewhere” t@ be there, and wonld assuredly have put 
her ceto at once upon its being anywhere else, if she had not relinquished 
the imperative mood quite 20 revenlly. Ag it was, she very prudently 
deemed it expelient 19 withhold her” countenance from tht, ‘proposed 
arrangement simply, although she cold have delivered her opinon upon 
the subject with no inconsiderable efoqueice and wannth, No. ditect 
opposition, therefore, having been offered, the arrangement remained. un~ 
Gpturbed, and Valentine, who had promised to dine with his uncle, left 
‘with every feeling of jealousy crushed, 

He looked upon Llewellen no longer as a rival, so differently do men 
under diffrent Hireamnstances appear, “Iie knew but little of hhiz-scnrealy 
snthing indeed yet he ft that he possess qualities the knowledge of 
‘which woutd be pleasing, ‘There are some men whose characters may be 
seen at a glance ; while the chatacters of others require time to. be unver- 
Stood ; and there can be as little doubt about which of the two classes 
succeed best with the superficial, as about which are, as associates, to be 
preferred j for the difference between them consists simply in this, that 
Whereas the former strive to create favourable impression by. means 
which are easily seen through, the latter are content to leave ail to be 
discovered. 

To this latter class Liewellen belonged, and Valentine, now the film of 
jealousy had been removed, did not fail to perceive it.” It was therefore 
‘with pleasure that he called for him in the evening, and when they had 
Tistened to Louise, who had prepared for the occasion a few touching 
incendoes, which had reference to social influences in general, they set 
forth in search of some new entertainment. 

"The fist thing which arrested the attention of Llewellen, was a flaming 
placard, upon which two men were represented ina pugilistic attitude, 
“Oh!” he exclaimed, ‘hur shoot like to co there and see them apove all 
things in Ile! Valentine read the placard, and as he found that 2 grand 
ple dxpay was to take place that evening they sate of a ance, 
And soon reached the scene of action. On entering the arena, they found 
the sport had not yet commenced, and the audience, of whom the majority 
‘were respectably attired, while some of them were dressed in the first style 
of fashion, manifesting’ symptoms of impatience, it being then past the 
hhour announced in the They were not, however, kept 
Jonger in suspense, for immediately afierwards a person appeared 
tupon a stage abut four or five-and-twenty feet square, at intoduced two 
finely formed athletic fellows to the audicace, oue as "The Binningbam 
Bull” and the other as “The Briston Chicken.” ‘They were, notwitle 
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standing this, fairly matched in ‘They were about the sime 
height and the sama weight sand wht the muscles of both were developed 
with equal beauty, their skin was equally healthy and clear. 

"As they shook hands as. well a: they could with their gloves on, they 
smiled at each other good-humouredly, and then with the utmost coolness 
set to work. For some considerable time, not a single blow was offered. 
‘They looked at each other’s eyes firmly, and prepared theie defence at 
every feint; and when they did strike out, for the amusement of the 
spectators, Valentine was amazed at the rapidity and tact with which each 
blow was parried. It seemed for some time to be impossible for either 
to break fairly through his antagonist’s guard ; and when at length, as if 
red of defending themselves simply, they telinquished the defence for 
the attack, the blows that were given were mutually received with every 
demenstration of good will, 

‘A shower of sbxpences followed this display, which the combatants 
pickel up with infinite alacrity, and looked as if—as far as their own 
private feelings were concerned--it would have been extremely pleasant 
to see it rain thus for a month. To them, however, the gods were not 
quite so propitious ; they very soon succeeded in clearing the stage; and 
when they had left it, two others were introduced by the master of the 
ceremonies, whose general style was so extraordinary that Valentine could 
not resist the temptation to have a word with him éncog, 

‘The Bogey and the Pet !—the Pet \—the Bogey!” cried the master 
€ ceremonies, pointing distinctly to each in his tum. 

Which is the l’ct?” inquired Valentine, throwing his voice among the 

his tna Pe thi the Bogey ; thi the Be id this is 

his is the Pet, and this is tl 3 this is 1 and this is 

the Pet."”——~"" But which is the Togey? sak 

“Why, this is the Ik 1 And as he said so he looked rather 
severely towards the spot from which the voice appeared to proceed, 

“But the Pet," cried Valentine, “which is the Pet ?” 

The master of the ccremonics felt rather ruffled, and left the stage, 
determined to have no more of it. 

‘The Pet and the Hogey then commenced ; but Valentine's attention was 
arrested at the moment by Llewellen, who had discovered a friend, who 
reviled in Cacrmarthen, and who appeared to be quite shocked at the idea 
of being caught in such a place on such an occasion. Llewellen introduced 
this gentlemen as Mr. Jarvis Tones, and subsequently stated, asi, that he 
was an exceedingly charitable, kind-hearted person, who, by his acts of 
Henevolence, had acquired throug!out Wales the reputation of a philan- 
theopist. Under these peculiar circumstances, Vatentine was pleased with, 
the introduction ; but although, after what had becn stated by Llewellen, 
he believed him to be a good sort of creature, he could not help thinking 
that there was something in his general aspect at the time inappropriately 
severe, 

* Are you a patron of the art of self-defence ? 

“ Heaven forbid !” exclaimed Mr. Jarvis Jones. 

“Indeed 1" “I came here as a matter of curiosity ; but I assure you 
that Iam disgusted with the whole exhibition.”” 

“Upon my word, you somewhat surprise me,” said Valentine; “for 
seally Lam unable to perceive anything in it at all calculated to excite the 
alightest feeling of disgust !”" 

“+{'do not perhaps look 9 much at the exhibition for sq a8 at its 
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inquired Valentine. 
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‘tendency ; althe it is of itself sufficiently degrading to our nature, thot 
toon should thus Enock each other about for gas” 

“T fear that the love of gain,” rejoined Valentine, “prompts men to 
acts ofa character far more fing to our nature.” 

“No doubt of it; that I Bo desire to dispute; but it does not 
follow that one species of ion. should be countenanced because 
there may happen to be another more vile.” 

“That of course must be admitted ; but if we look: at the members of 
such professions as are not deemed ing, but which, on the contrary, 
are held to be highly honourable, we shall find, T apprehend, human nature 
in your sense degraded to at least an equal a 

* You mean of course occasionally ?—-by individuals?” 

“No; in the aggregate : looking at the principle which actuates them 
all, "Take, for instance, the profession of a soldier." 

* Surely you do not mean to compare a soldict to a pugilist |" 

«Why should I not? Can the love of gain be said to have no influence 
orerhim? ‘Take him as he is—as a man ; and tell me why, if fighting for 
um be indeed degrading, he is not in that respect as degraded as a 
pugis.-t."——" But the soldier oghts the battles of his count 

“*Ne doubt of it; and were he occasionally to refuse to fight what are 
termed ‘the battles of his country,” he would be just as good a patriot ; but, 
apart from this, he fights with a view to his own aggrandisement : with this 
view he enlisted ; for gain he entered the army as one willing to kill whom- 
soever he m :ht be directed to kill, withont remorse, because the country 
calls + j.ory, and without the slightest reference to the justice of the cause 
in woich he fights ; for that of course he is not supposed to understand. Tt 
may be said, indeed, that the leading star of the soldier is fame, Fame is 
equally the feading star of the pugilist. Its influence is equally felt ; it is 
as dear to the oe as to the other. But this is not the point : the question 
is simply this :—Is the pugilist degraded deavse he fights for gain? If he 
be, then are all men who fight for gain plunged into the depths of degrsda- 

‘no matter with what weapon they may fight, whether with swords, 
fintsy pistols, ‘or tongues 2”? 

"'Then you would place politicians on a level with pugilists ?”” 

“ Allof them, of course, who do battle for gain.” 
‘And advocates generally—Darristers, for example?” 
T would place them considerably lower in the scale of venality, for 
they-—without having ignorance to plead in extenuation—will prostitme 
thelr talonts in any cause, however unjust to individuals, or pernicious to 
society, For a fee, they will plange the most amiable and exemplary into 
wretchedness and want, by violating every just, every honourable principle, 
to make the worse appear the better reason; for a fec, they will snatch 
frora justice, and fling upon society again, those whom they Anow to be 
guilty of crimes the most hideous.”* 

**You will remember,” observed Mr. Jones, ‘I admitted that the love 
of gain urged men to acts more degrading to our nature than those even of 
pugilists, while you, in turn, acknowledged that it did not follow that one 
species of degradation should be countenanced, because another existed of 
acharacter more vile, But, as I said, I look more at the tendency of such 
exhibitions as these, than at either the exhibitions themselves, or the 
characters of those engaged in them.”” 

“And what do you conceive their tendency to be?” 

“To generate pugnacity among the lower orlers—to render them 
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sevengeful—to accustom them to scufiles and drunken brawls—and to lead 
‘them into scenes of debauchery and vice.” 

‘* This is an awful account certainly,” said Valentine. ** But how comes 
it that, since pugilism as an art has been discountenanced, the lower orders 
have been as pugnacious, as revengeful, as accustomed to scuffles and 
brawls, and as victous at least as before?” 

“Because the influence of pugilism, incits palmy days, has not yet been 
effectually suppressed,” 

“If it has been suppressed at all, these vices, if attributable to that 
influence, must have decreased in ion. Years have passed away 
since the art was discouraged, and its influence Aas been weakened no 
man can doubt ; for, since its discouragement,—nay, its almost total sup- 
pression,—the cowardly spirit which actuates secret assassins, has supplanted 
‘the manly courage it inspired. Knives and daggers are now the popular 
instruments of revenge. ‘The use of the fist is exploded. Men are murdered 
outright in Lieu of being disfigured. Where they used to have cut lips, 
black eyes, and swollen noses, they have stabs in the throat, the abdomen 
and the back. Wives are made widows, and children orphans, in an 
instant: where men received blows which simply made their eyes twinkle, 
they now fall dead upon the spot.” 

*Veaths sometimes occurred, you are aware, in pugilistie encounters.” 

“They did : but how rarely!” But, independently of au considerations 
having reference to actual death, the practice of using deadly weapons in 
silly private quarrels is repugnant to every Brilish feeling. “If the lower 
order: must quarrel,—and quarrel they will,—let them not be made 10 
forget the use Of their fists : let them rather be prompted to pommel each 
other till they are tired, than induced tu resort to the cowardly, murderous 
practice of stabbing.” 

“But how can we ascertain that the increase of sti 
deplore, is attributable to the suppression of the 

* I8y louking at the character of the lower orders of society in conjunction 
with the promptings of human nature in general: they will quarrel ; and 
when they do, they must have Reach them to forget the use of 
those which they have heretofore employed, and they will deem themselves 
Justified in flying to others. They have been tanght this : they have been 
taught to forget the use of their fists, and hence fly to knives, pikes, and 
daggers. 

ut pugilists in general are such abominable characters, so profligate, 
$0 dishonourable 1” 

“*All this may be granted, without diminishing the inexpediency of 
running them down like wild beasts.” - 

“But do you not perceive, that, if they were directly countenanced, we 
should be in effect countenancing profligacy and dishonour ? 

“Ido not perceive that ; but if even it followed as a necessary conse- 
quence, we should attach due weight to the fact that they need not be in any 
ri penne Lager soorg Tn ae of this kind there is a wide 

ifference between direct sanction active ion. Let pogilists no 
longer be hunted fram county to -ount by thoue elderly elit sho hare 
the honour to be in the commi-si>” of peace, and that manly courage 
by which the lower orders wel ibe distinguished will again be inspired 5 
they will again, in the spirit of emulation, use their hanrls without deadly 
*eapons in them,” 
“Come, come {” cried Llewellen, “you've pin losing all the sport, look, 








ing, which all must 
art?” 
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you! Phot have you pin talking apout all this time? Have you cot any 
Hiver?” “This pat af end to the conversation ; and when Velentine hat 
given Llewellen his purse, he and donee sgsin tamed towards the stone, 
Although by no meats convinced of the soundness of Valentine's arguments, 
the philanthropist thought that there must be something in them, for he 
found that the dispust witich he had before felt had vanished. He wasable 
then to witness the exhibition with comparative pleasure, and to smile at 
the ardour of Llewellen, who was really so delighted, that he continued, as 
he had begun, to throw silver to the combatants after every round. The 
ruore the evening advanced, the more judgment and science were displayeds 
the best men had been evidently kept in reserve, and their tactics were so 
various and so clever, that the spirit of the eshibition was kept up tll the 
last.“ Hur can too it 1" eaclarmed Llewellen, as he left with 
“Tine can too it {—Lur'll py a set of cluits in the morning, ant kif you a 
‘hallench, look yuu.” 

“Gh, Tl accept it!” said Valentine, and the thing was agreed upon at 
‘once, when the philanthropist insisted upon their having supper with him 
atlas hotel, where they remained until Valentine, with a’ view to his own 


reputation, deemed it highly expedient to take Llewelien home. 




















CHAPTER LIL 
Valentine at Greenwich Fair. 


So much had Liewellen and Valentine been together siace their reconcilia- 
tion, that Louise, who had expected all sorts of amusement to spring from 
the presence of her cousin, began to wish him at Wales again heartily, 
Before he had been in town a week. It was not simply one or two evenings 
that she had been left alone : no, that she might have endured: they had 
teen out together avry evening t—which was really very terrible to her 
feelings. However men could wish to be out so often, she could not con 
ccive, Whatever they could see was a mystery to ‘her. She lectured 
Liewelien, and imsisted upon knowing where he had been, and whom he 
had seen, and appealed to her father whether she had not a clear and. 
indisputable right to know, and pointedly expostulated with Valentine 5 but 
in vam: they agreed with all she saids but continued to go out—ad- 
mitted their error, but would not reform. 

‘This was not, however, Valentine’s fault, He woukl have spent hit 
evenings with her, had it not been that Llewellen was continually at him. 
Tt mattered not whether any appointment had been actualy made or not, 
‘when Llewellen awoke in the morning Valentine was the very first person 
whom he thought of, and immediately after breakfast, if no engagement 
had been made between them, he would call npon him in order to seduce 
hhim out somewhere. He could do nothing at all without Valentine. He 
‘could not move out without him. Valentine, of course, must go wherever he 
sent, and when Raven insisted upon his dining at home, Valentine, of 
couree, must dine with him. 

While this very manifestly tended to raise Valentine in the estimation of 
Louise, it palpably diminished her regard tor Llewellen. Upon his braad 
shotbler cll was laid. Valentine was, m her view, Lleweilen’s victim, 
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Zealously did ube Isbour to open his eyes to this interesting fact; anid cote 
Fatiy de cae eee 2 Pea Tuan ‘he shen safer iu to bo 
foled away ; she declared it to be her unbiased opinion, that the practice 
ogo ot grey evening wax fag with pemousefecty nd oo- 
ened ine FN ching meat on much lage ey he shoud be usted 
loved Llewellen’s society infin ios 
With Valentine all his had titer] 


‘apparent weight ; but be did not con- 
ceive it to be strictly just that the blame should be attached tele ‘len, 
He therefore, with the view of taking some portion of i to hiensel did 


re, 

ingnire of Llewellen, immediately after Louise had been delivering to hit 

sone of her most eloquent lectures—whether Naot fustoge 

io Greowih st eloquent he would or would not Jike to go 
spove all things in the worlt 1” exclaimed Llewellen, who was invari= 

ably ready for anything. of the sare. “ Phen isit to pet” 

_, Greenwich Fair!” cried Louise, quite astounded,—not only at the 

iden of Greenwich Fair, but atthe fact of that idea having proceeded from 

Nim whom she had hitherto believed to be the victim,—‘ Greenwich Fair { 

‘why surely you would never think of going tosuch a dreadful place as that !”” 

“ Pat phen is it to pe? ‘That's the point,” said Llewellen. 

“On Monday,” replied Valentine, “and the sport | understand issuperb.” 

“That's peautiful, look you ; hurl pe retty, hur'll pe retty 1” 

“Why, Valentine,” said Louisa, “you amaze me! Do you know, sir, 
what sort of place Greenwich Fair is? Are you aware of its being the 
resort ofthe Wey lonestof the Iowa place in which eny one would blosh 
tw be seen who had the slightest pretensions to respectability." 

If anypotly sees me plush— 

* Ilold your tongue, Fred ! you cannot know anything about it.” 

«| have no desire at all to see the fair,” said Valentine, “1 am anaious 
only to go into the park, to sce the pretty girls roll down the hill.” 

“«Yeautifal ! Oh} I phoon't miss it for the worlt t” 

“Tam ashamed of you, Valentine,—quite ashamed of you. 
not mtean it; I see by your smiling that you do not mean it—d 

“* Ef he ton’t mean it, look you, he ought to be smutter 

“T have nothing at all to say to you, sir!~but, Valentine: you have no 
real intention of going, now—have you?‘ Really I cannot see why | 
should not go. Liewellen will be there to protect me!” 

“Oh, hur'll protect every hair of your het!” 

“Thave no doubt of that, sir. You will so far protect him as to keep 
him out one-half the night."——*"No; I mean to be home early, very 
early, Ido not intend to remain after dark.” 

a A¥el Myo will promi me thet Teall ofer no further opposition 
aituough I cannot bear going at all, I have 80 
huny Steadful accounts of the piace” 

‘The thing was therefore decided ; and when the moming, to which so 
many thousands, notin England clon, but in every part of Europe lok 
forward with delight, had arrived, Valentine called for Llewellea, who of 
course was quite ready, and had been for hours. 

‘Having made up their minds to go by water, they proceeded to Hunger- 
ford Stairs, where found a steamer just on the point of starting, 
and at once got on hoard. ‘The vessel was crowded in every part to excess. 
‘The deck was covered with a mass of human beings, which must have 
appeated at 2 distance to be as nearly as possible solid. 

in passing London Bridge, & scene presented itself of a character the 
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most imposing. This was and still is the grand starting-place for steamers ; 
fend thousands were on the vatious wharfs panting fore chauce ts get on 
boat of then, and thonsands mare were already on bosrd, laughing and 
looking so happy ; while the water, as thick a3 respectable pease-sou 

looked at the tne as if Vesuvius had been beneath it, so furiously did it bal, 

‘Billingsgate was abandoned ; but the beautiful esplanade of the Custom: 
house was thronged. At the Tower Stairs, which used to be embellished, 
on these happy ‘Occasions, with the stars of the enst, the dlize of Whitechapel 
and Spitalfields, nothing could be seen save a few grim, withered old 
‘watermen, sitting upon the bottoms of their wherries, which were now fast 
turning into touchwood, and mournfully bringing to each other's recollection 
the bright characteristics of those truly bi times when they were able 
to carry eight at eightpence. 

‘On arriving at Greenwich Valentine and Liewcllen made at once for the 
Park, and as they entered, it presented a scene of surpassing gaicty. Little, 
‘indeed, of the green sward could be seen, while the hill which rose before 
them appeared to be one moving mass of hats, bonnets, scarfs, ribbons, and 
shawls, The effect was striking. Every colour that att could produce was 
displayed, and in the sun all pameti | brilliantly. Such was the appeare 
ance of the mass ; but when analysed, its softness and beauty were lost. 

As Llewellen was excessively anxicus to he active, and as Valentine was 
not in a contemplative mood, they mounted the hill without delay, and 
Vefore they had reached the sammit partook freely of the pleasure with 
which all around them appeared to be inspired. It was delightful to view 
theit manifestations of happiness, for on all such occasimsthe poorest enjoy 
themselves the most. Give a poor girl a holiday, place anything like a 
sweetheart by her side, let her have some pink ribbon—anil plenty of it, 
that the ends may hang well over her shoulders,—with a little white hand» 
Kerchief to carry in her hand, and, when in the Park, princesses might 
envy her feelings. 

“How iful all the cirls look 1” exclaimed Llewellen ; ‘can’t wa 
have a came with them, look you! Mur want to sce more of them roll 
fown the hill.’” 

“Tive no doubt we shall see plenty of them do that Ly-and-by. They 
are nut yet sufficiently excited. But the people appear to be flocking this 
way. Let us join them, ‘There is sure tu be something worth secing, of 
the attraction would not be s0 strong.” 

“«Tiur ton’t think we shall too ‘much petter,” said Llewellen, * put 
we'll co." They went accordingly down the avenue which leads to Black- 
heath, and which was thronged by persons, of whom the majority were in 
much Detter circumstances than others whom they saw, and who appeared 
to be extremely anxious that those others should know it, they walked so 
stately and looked so severe. Llewellen felt as if every limb hung upon 
wires, He could not keep quiet. He ran about like a young lunatic; 
now getting his hat filled with gingerbread-nuts to pelt the childien of the 
gipsies,—who have always swarms of those little articles at command,— 
and then pulling the girls about and kissing,—ay, absolutely kissing them, 
sand that too in the face of the sun! He did not know at all what to do 
with himself, and at length declared that nothing could or should content 
his sui until he had had a ride on one of the ponies, “ Hur'll kiff you,” said 
he, ‘fifty yarts, look you, out of five buntert, and peat you, ant you shall 
have which you please. There!” he added, pointing to a poor little 
pony, “he’s a Welshman: I know he’s a Welshman : hur'll let you take 
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him.” Valentine looked at the little animal ; and he might have been 2 
‘Welshman: but he must have been foaled in the Middle Ages. ‘‘ Phot 
say you?” cris@ Llewellen, who was then all impatience. ‘Will you 
accept my challench?” z ; 

“Twill, sf you'll ride that nice white one,” said Valentine, pointing to 
alittle wretcn of a mare that in point of years looked at Jeast 2 thousand. 

“*No, no: that’s too pat; there's nothing in her: there’s no blut in her 
pour : no pone.”—* Why, she’s all bone !—what would you have?— 

‘ake her ; and I'll not have the fifty yards you offered.” 

“Well: burl try her speet!” And he mounted, when Valentine 
‘mounted the Welshman ; and they made a fair start. The Welshman 
went ahead, for there zuas a little stuff still in him ; but theother, with all 
‘Llewellen’s jockeyship, could not be prevailed upon to believe that it was 
necessary for her to go. The strongly exciting moment of starting indeed 
did stimulate her ints a trot, daring which the active energies of Llewellen, 
caused the saddie to slip off, although he managed, by dint of great 
dexterity, to stick on ; but, after that great event, the mare would not stir 
‘an inch: she would not even make the slightest effort to go along, knowing 
perhaps that if she did, sach effort would be unsuccessful, inasmuch as 
the saddle was dangling between her legs, while her rider sat firmly upon 
the girth. Of all this Liewellen was utterly unconscious until Valentine 

jinted it out to him on his return. His firm impression was that he had 
Er the saddle behind him! He could not understand at all the motive 
‘of the mare, and wondered that all around him should be roaring with 
laughter, He very soon, however, dismounted after that, and acknow- 
Tedged that Valentine had won, 

‘This calmed him a little for at least ten minutes, during which time he 
walked very quietly slong but he broke loose again very soon after that, 
‘and ran about as much elated as hefore. 














be little tear, phot shall I treat you to?” he inquired of a servant- 
irl, who was rather a shrewd little creature in her way, ‘* Phot will you 
jave for a fairink ?"—-—<‘ That thimble and pincushion, please,” replied 
the girl, as she pointed to the articles stuck upon stick, 

““ Which of course you shall have, my little tear,” said Llewellen, 

“ Year yer har, sir |—Three throws a penny, and six for tuppence !” 
cried a fellow who approached with an armful of sticks. 

« Fiur want these two little thinks, look you : phot’s the price?” 

“ Can't sell "em hoff the sticks, sir; it's three throws a penny,” 

* Oh, nonsense! Hur'll kitl you ‘photever price you ask. Hur shall 
preak them, if hur throw, look you!” 

“Oh, no, yer von’t, sir: yer safe to bring ‘em down !”” 

“Oh, hur/ll pring them town !—there's no tout apout that!” ened 
Lewellen, and he at once took three sticks and repaired to the place 
appointed. The first he pitched gently, lest he should injure the little 
articles, but missed them ; the next he delivered with a sweep, and down 
they came in an instant. “ /7iz the ole, upon my soul !” cried the fellow, 
who danced to the spot to stick them up again. “Llewellen did not under- 
stand this proceeding, and expressed hinself exactly to that effect, when 
the proprietor explained to his own satisfaction that, in order to obtain 
them, it was absolutely necessary for them to fall out of the hole.‘ Very 
well!” said Llewellen, who threw the third stick, which, however, went 
wide of the mark. “+ Ow wery near, sired 1” exclaimed the active pro; 
prictor, who seemed to pride ‘especially upon the performance of 
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the most extraordinary anties. “Try xgain, sir \~sale to get ’em—no 
niistake, sit Year's three more!” Elewellen now took a most deliberate 
holding the stick horizontally in the middle to make sure ; and again the 
ttle articles fell, but again they into the hole, Conceiving that 
this was not exactly the way to win he seized the next firmly at one 
end, and with a slashin sent it whizzing at them !—he strack the 
sick upon which the lle articles were perched: but those articles dropped 
as before into the hole. What could be the meaning of it? Did he not 
throw with sufficient force? ‘He threw the next more forcibly; but, alas ! 
with the same result, 

“Try again, sir !—yer cam’t be off gittin ’em !—~"Ave another shy !” 

‘Lewellen now threw with desperation——he swept all before him, and at 
length the little thimble on falling into the hole for about the fiftieth time 
absolutely leaped ont again! Well ! that was something. He seized the 
Prize and presented it to the lady, and then wished to purchase the pine 
cushion. Oh! the proprietor would not take any money for it !—~it was 
fnvainable to him t. ‘Lewellen went, therefore, again to the sticks, which 
he threw as if he wished to knock a house down. 

“Throw them perpendicularly,” said 2 worthy mechanic, who was pained 
to see so much money wasted upon a thing which was’ not worth three 
farthings. _‘ You will never get it fairly down by striking at the stick.” 

‘The proprietor looked at this mechanic with an angry aspect. Ie wished 
hin dead and buried ; for Llewellen, by acting upon this highly correct 
suggestion, went alarmingly near the ‘pincushion at every throw, and «lid 
eventually knock it off! when the proprietor gave another sweet look at 
the mechanic ; and, conceiving that he had robbed him of a little fortune, 
felt hound to inform him that, for “two pins,” he'd show him the difference 
‘between them. 

Llewellen of course was delighted. He picked up the cushion in an 
instant, and the very next instant discovered that the cause of its remark- 
able tendency towards the hole was involved in the fact of its being Inden 
with ditt, Considering, however, the various conflicting circumstances of 
the case, he did not explain to the man his private sentiments upon the 
point ; but presented the prize with great delicacy to the lady, whom he 
moreover loaded with gingerbread-nuts, of which she appeared to be re+ 
markably fond, and then left her. 

“ Hur tit pekin to think,” said he to Valentine, as they walked from the 
spot, ‘that hur never shoult be apel to kit it at all, look you! ‘There's a 
pair of peautifal plack eyes!” he added, directing attention to a dirty 
young woman, whose features were certainly of the most handsome cast. 
* Phot is she?” A gipsy,” replied Valentine. 

“Shall T tell you your forte, good gentlemen?” she inquired, address- 
ing Llewetlen, whom she perceived to be the greener of the two, 

“My fortune, pless you t—my fortune is mate 1" 

“Dat I can tell you something mnch to your advantage, _T can tell 
the lady you love, and who loves you—the colour of her hair—the first 
letter of her name, and something you'll be much pleased to know.”” 

“*Inteet, then : ‘phot is it, look you?””——"* Let me sce your hand.” 

Llewellen at once beld it forth, and the gipsy proceeded to examine the 
palm with great intensity of feel trace the cabalistic lines in all their 
varied ramifications, and to look ‘mysterious, ‘“'here is great 
fortune here, good gentleman,” she observed, after this minute examina- 
tion,—“ great fortune. Just cross your hand with silve 
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That of course is mdispensable,” said Valentine. 

‘The charm is in the silver,” rejoined the gipsy. 

OF course, Llewellen acted quite up to her instructions, when she 
examined the palm again very minutely, and looked occasionally into his 
eyes with the view of giving some additional effect to the thing. 

* You will pee oe sheers in a low tone of voice, “* before the 

resent is aut, to the lady you love.” 
a ntact {thats oot, Put who is she?” 

*‘}ier name begins with an L: she is handsome, rather tall, very rich, 
has dark brown hair, and a delicate complexion,” 

“ Peautifal !—-Well ! ant how many chiltren, look you?” 

“T can only count eleven; but you may have more. I can’t take upon 
myself to say to one.” 

“Oh, that’s quite near enough ! Eleven willtoo. Well?” 

*T see nothing more but that you will always be prosperous and happy.” 

“Ter name begins with an 11!” thought Valentine, ‘Handsome, tall, 
ich, dark hair, and delicate complexion 1—Why, that is Louise !” 

« shall I tell yeur fortune, good. said the gipsy, who had a 
aplenilid eye to business —"" No,” said Valentine, abruptly. 

“Oh, too 1" cried Lewellen ; “'too—too have it tolt,” 

“Not I !—Come 1” said Valentine, taking Ltewellen’s arm. 

“Tcan tell you something which, if it does not please you, good gentle- 
‘man, will put you on your guard 1” 

"And this was very ingenious on the part of the gipsy, and reflected great 
credit upon her powers of perception ; for she saw in a moment that what 
she had said to IJewellen had not imparted much pleasure to Valentine, 
‘and felt that, under the circumstances, a warning was the only means avail- 
able by which he could be caught, ‘‘ Beware!” she exclaimed, as she 
fallowed him. — “* Beware of false friends!" And this had its effect ; but 
nat the effect she desired, for he still kept on. 

“Tt is strange,” thought he, as they through the gate from the 
heath into the park, —* vury strange ; and yet how is it possible that she can 
tell? Phoo! Absurl! “And even if she could, it would not follow of 
necessity that it should be Louise. Lis the first letter of Laura, Lucy, 
Iucretia, Lydia, Leonora, and many other names which do not occur to 
we at the moment ; and why shoukl not one of these he handsome, rather 
tall, and rich, with dark hair and a delicate complexion? But the idea of 
her being able to tcll is ridiculous !”” 

“Phot is the matter, look yuu? Thy are you so tull?” inquired 
Liewellen, whom Valentine, in spite of himself, again regarded with a feel- 
ing of jealousy. 

* Ain I dull ?—Well, we shall sec more to enliven us presently.” 

“Oh ! too let us mount the other hill ! ” exclaimed Llewellen, on reaching 
the Observatory. ‘* What thousants of people there are !” 

“Now then!” cried Valentine, determined to shake off ail thought of 
the gipsy and her prophecy, if possible ; “let's have a run.” 

“"Apove all things !—come on!” cried Llewellen, who started off at 
once, very swiftly, Valentine stopped to watch him. He had had some 
experience upon Thetford-hill, and thercfore felt that Llewellen would not 
Ioiter long. Nor did he. No man ever made so much haste. His strides 
gradually increased in length as he descended, until they became amazing. 
He scemed to Ay down. He lost his hat, but would not stop to pick even 
that up, he was in such a hurry ; and when he had happily arrived at the 
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bottom, he flew over about five hundred yards of level ground before he 
deemed it expedient to stop. 
He then sat down upon the and panted freely, while Valentine 


descended. And, having Llewellen’s hat, reached the spot from 
which its owner had no iramediate disposition to remove. 
“Hur tit peat you there,” he cried, “look you! Put in truth, hur tit 


not mean to come town so fast. lave you hurt yourself at allt” 

“Oh, no, not a pit ; put hur might just as well have run against o tree, 
as not, for hur tit not see phere hur was coink. Hur lost sight of every- 
think, look you ; put hur thought hur could not too much petter than 
stretch out my leck: *Well, come ; shall we mount the other hill?” 

“Oh, yes! hur'm quite retty,” said Llewellen, who rose up on the 
instant j and it may be believed that, profiting by experience, he actually 
did not run up “he? hill so fast as he ran down the other, 

‘On reaching the top, they perceived that, as far as life and gaiety were 
concerned, it was incomparably the more attractive hill of the two. It was 
Tess aristocratic than the other. The peuple were more free and merry. 
They laughed more loudly, and chatted more cheerfully, giving a more 
extensive scope to the development of their feelings, and all was in conse~ 
quence jollity and joy. 

The ra point of attraction, however, was the slope of the hill on the 
other side, where thousands of Comfortable creatures were seated, enjoying 
the juvenile revels below. Some had gin in litle bottles, to which, they 
applied their lips occasionally ; othershad somewhat larger bottles of beer ; 
others were eating cakes, gingerbread, and oranges; while others were 
glancing, and—it must be writlen—kissing ! 

Te was pleasing to distinguish the lovers from the rest of those who formed 
this extensive amphitheatre of happiness, ‘They suffered not “ concval- 
ment, like a worm i’ the bud, to prey on éhcir damask cheeks !” they knew 
Detter! They Jovedyand were not ashamed to let the world know it !— 
while the warmth with which they loved did develop itself in this, that, 
whereas the ladies sported the hats of the gentlemen, the gentlemen 
‘embellished themselves, pr tent., with the upper habiliments of the ladies, 
And, oh? how dearly a lady loves to put on the hat of ler lover !—haw 
well it becomes her !—how charmingly she looks !—although, it must he 
admitted, sometimes a little rakish. Still, she loves it ; and there was not 
a single lady that sported « hat on this memorable occasion who tried to 
conecal this fact from either her lover or herself, ‘They all, ou the contrary, 
made the very most of it: they felt that they looked most bewitching; 
and so they did; which is more than could he said of their lovers, seving 
that gentlemen in bonnets, cans, scarfs, shawls, and tippets, do not look 
bewitching at all, 

‘The great game going forward below, however, commanded the special 
attention of both Vaientine and Liewellen. They saw from four tu five 
hundred very lively little youths, with their mouths widely extended, giving 
the very sharpest possible look-out for the oranges that were thrown from. 
the brow of the hill For each orange thrown there were at least a 
hundred candidates, and the beautiful spirit of emulation it inspired im- 
parted a high degree of pleasure to all around. If well directed, one orange 
caused fifty youths to fall, which, of course, was about one of the purest 
delights innature. Scatcely anything, in fact, can he conceived more 




































delightful to a generous and intellectual mind, than the process of a mob of 
little eager individuals rolling over each other down # hill after an orange, 
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‘which is, of course, crushed by him who has the joy to fall upon it, Tt is 
useless to throw them at the fae he ie TAL See they fae canna oy 
the dexterous, and cause 20 fun : they must be rolled down rapidly to pro- 
duce the effect desired, and whenever that effect is produced, what a 
thrilling sensation of delight doth it impart t 

Of course, Llewellen was at it im a moment, and Valentine very soon 
joined him." They threw an immense number, and with so such dexterity 
and tact, that they gare Breat pleasure to all around save one, and that one 
‘was the lady whohad sepa ‘them with ammunition. They had used all 
her oranges, for which she had had her own price ; but as she happened to 
have a lot more at home, she left the spot with her empty basket, growling 
grufily at herself for having been such a fool as not to bring them out with her. 

“Well,” said Valentine, as soon as he found that no more ammunition 
could he obtained, “have you anything like an appetite ” 

An appetite pless you, hur never was so huncry! I coot eat, look 
you, anything in the worlt !” 

«Then we had better return to the townat once, and see after dinner.” 

‘They accordingly descended the hill, and left the park, and founda decent 
inn in the middle of the town, where they ordered whatever sort of dinner 
could be immediately placed before them. In less than ten minutes the 
table was covered. “As they had ordered nothing hot, they had Line serge! 
cold; bat they nevertheless enjoyed it, and ate lke giants, The of 
the room into which they had deen shown commanded a fine view, raion 
of the opposite houses, but of the street in which those houses were situated, 
together with the people with whom it was thronged. To this window 
they, therefore, repaired to enjoy their wine, and Valentine felt quite 
resolved to return to town as soon as it became dark, as he had promised. 
Liewollen was, of course, quite opposed to such a proceeding but as 
‘Valentine was firm, his ion was not urged beyond a certain extent. 
There, then, they sat, sipping their port and smoking cigars, highly pleased 
with the scene before them, until twilight arrived. 

Tt may, by some few, have been remarked, that 2 man’s feelings varyr, 
It is strange and mysterious, no doubt, that they should ; but that they do, 
is a sound philosophical truth which no sophistry can shake. ‘They will 
vary; and as if with the view of proving to demonstration that they will, 
Valentine, who had before felt so firmly resolved not to look at the fair, 
now proposed a walk through it. OF course, Llewellen was delighted 
with this proposition, and ‘‘plest the peautiful wine” that had induced it. 
“Let’s ring the pel for the pill,” said he, “ant we'll co off at once, my 
poy, look you.” 

‘The bill was therefore ordered, and, on its being discharged, they started 
direct for the fair, The sj between the booths was densely crowded. 
‘They could scarcely get along, but being in, they went forward with the 
struggling stream, and were driven past many great attractions, at which 
they had not time even to look until they arrived at the top, where a rush 
was made, and in an instant the crowd was wedged in!‘ Now then, 
take care of your pockets,” said Valentine, who still stuck close to 
‘Llewellen, and who understood the movement exactly. 

‘* They must be clever inteet to kit anything out of me,” said Llewellen, 
with a chuckle which denoted security ; and, by drawing the tails of his 
coat forward, he covered all his pockets at once with his hands 

‘The mass now moved to and fro for some moments very gently; but 
presently the women began to scream, and, singularly enough, the very 
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hnstant they left off screaming, the pressure relaxed, and all wore able 
fo move. 

** Too let us co into that show," said Liewellen, when the mass had 
ven way; '‘I shoot +0 like to co into one,”——“* Very well,” said 
‘alentine; ‘I am quite willing. We may es well go up at once.” 

‘Up accordingly they went, and on reaching the place at which the money 

‘was taken, Liewellen could not find his purse. 

“*T told you,” said Valentine, on being informed of this interesti 
fact, ‘‘to take care of your pockets.”- And so hur teet!” cri¢ 
‘Liewellen, “until the cirls pecan to scream! There were two little tears 
just behind me, nearly smuttert : of course, hur tet all hur coot for them!” 

“And while you were doing all you could for them, the little dears 
robbed you of your purse.”——“' Phot, the cirls ?"" 

“*Of course? They ate the most successful and dexterous pickpockets 
we have. Whenever you hear them scream in a crowd like that, Took to 
your pockets. ‘They do not scream because they are hurt: the fellows 
‘whom they are with protect them.” 

“ The little tevils. Oh! hur wish hur hat known it! Put never mint, 
you are all right, that’s a plessing.” 

‘The entertainments of the evening were varied and attractive. In the 
ills—at which they glanced, while a brigand was bawling, “All in! all 
in! ”—it was announced that the perfonuances would commence with a 
serio-historical tragedy, called “The Speechless Spectre; or, the Sanguinarv 
Stab ;” after whist there would be An infinite variety of comic singing 
the whole to conclude with the celebrated pantomimic pantomime of 
« How are you off for Chips?” 

‘This promised a highly intelicctual treat ; and on reaching the interior of 
the theatre——which they did, by diving through a large hole in a blanket, 
that appeared to have been established expressly for the purpose—they 
found *‘ the house crowded (o the ceiling.” 

‘The aristocracy, of course, were duly separated from the democracy. 
‘There were both pit and boxes ; and, as in theatres of larger dimension: 
they convert the worst part of the fo stalls, 50 here as the crowd 
pourcd in, they stuck up an additi plank, and called it ‘* boxes ;” which. 

nce were immediately filled with the “fe, to the imminent danger of 
their necks. 

‘Wher all had been thus satisfactorily arranged, the curtain rose and the 
tmgedy commenced. A who appeared to have, for several months, 
repudiated the practice of shaving, stole 1, and after bouncing about the 
stage like a maniacal individual, and making a variety of desperate attempts, 
stabbed a lady who was sleeping upon a plank, placed so as to convey the 
idea of a couch, and who gave a loud scream, and all was over, ‘This 
finished the first act ; apd then came the second, The murderer entered, 
with a number of his associates, dressed in a variety of styles, from that of 
the duke to that of the dustman—for he evidently kept all sorts of society— 
and when he had said something which appeared to be highly satisfactory 
to them all, two sweet ladies entered ; but no sooner had he taken the hand. 
‘of one of them, than the elements let loose their fury !—the thunder roared ! 
‘and the lightnings flashed! and the rain came down in torrents! Oh! 
dreadful were the feelings of the murderer then! A gong was heard !—all 
nature shook !—from a hole in thejearth white smoke srose, and the 
Speechless Spectre stood before him! The murderer trembled !—he must 
have been ina horrible way. He tried to speak! in vain he tried | but 
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while he was trying, au infinite host of merry devils ran up to him with 
Tinks, ond dragged fim down into the bowels of the earth, as the blue fre 
“blazed and the elements crashed ! 

‘Thus ended the historical tragedy : the moral of which was, that in 
Nature there is such a thing as retributive justice. The comic singing 
curse pert, and then the pantomime ; and 43 the porfarmances conciaded in 
Jess than twenty minutes from the period at they commenced, it will 
be highly correct to state that the attention of the audience was kept all 
alive from first to last. 

As they came out on one side, hundreds who had assembled on the stage 
in front, ‘were waiting to go in at the other; which was pleasant to all con- 
cerned in the speculation, and tended to show the highly intellectual 
character of the 

«* Now let us co into that lonk pooth, look you,” said Lewellen, * in 
which they were tancink.”——* It is getting rather late,” said Valentine ; 
“<F think we had better return," 

*¢ Well, well ! put only just to Took !” 

‘Valentine consented ; anc after straggling back through the crowd for 
some distance, they reached the entrance of a brilliantly illuminated booth, 
which at that particular period was called the Crown and Anchor, On the 
right as they entered, rows of benches, and planks in the similitude of tables 
were established for the accommodation of those who loved to pick peri- 
-winkles and shrieps, while discussing gin-and-water in mgs while on the 
left abont five hundred couples were engaged in the performance of ai 
extremely picturesque country dance. 

To the leit, therefore, Valentine and Liewellen went at -once, and found. 
the dancers looking alt hot and happy. ‘Ihe freedom with which they per- 
spired was perfect, while they seemed to breathe nothing but dust, 

As in his innocence Valentine conceived that the place must be ventilated 
somewhere, they went to the upper end, but there they found it hotter still, 
and more fare & They very soon, however, became accustomed to the 
thing ; and while Llewellen was secking a partner, Valentine sat wpon one 
of the tables to look on. 

Valentine soon became aware that this was not the place for really inno- 
cent enjoyment. Llewellen, however, had diametrically opposite ideas on 
this subject at that moment. He had managed to get a partner, and she 
‘was a flamer : her face was as red as the setting sun, and her dress was as 
rei as her face, She was tall and stout, very hot, but very active, and when 
she laughed, she did it fairly from ear to ear. With such a partner, at such 
atime, of course, Llewellen could not but feel merry, and as he was not a 
small man, it really was an awful thing for those against whom they came 
in contact. : 

While they were thus happily engaged, a large party of gentlemen—each 
of whom had nice penny trumpet, which he played in the most engaging: 
manner possible marched round the booth, “Oh, it was such sport, andl 
they looked so interesting, and felt so happy! Some of them had masks 
‘on, while other were attired as fresh-water sailors, but the style in which 
they dressed was of little importance, the thing was so truly delightfal : for 
they not only looked most valiant, but made ‘most healthful music.” 

“Now, my tear,” said Liewellen, when the dance had concluded, Phot 

ill you Taye to tink? Pat first allow me, look you, to introduce you to 

y frient ?" 

Phe introduction tock place with due formality, and Valentine felt him 
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elf, of colirst, highly Kotioured? and as the lady, immediately after the 
introduction, declared that she preferred brandy-and-water to any other 
thing, of course brandy-and-water was immediately ordered. 

“Te is rather warm work, I should imagine,” observed Valentine, 
addressing the flame of Llewellen, 

“It is indeed warm,” said the lady, “ but then I don’t mind it.” 

« Have you been dancing much this evening ? 

« Ever since they commenced.” 

«You have friends with you, of éourse?” 

“No3 T expect to meet some here, but they have not yet arrived.” 

‘The waiter now brought the -and-water, and the lady baving taken 
a very fair sip, politely passed it to Llewellen. “Too you call this pranty 
and water!” cried Llewellen, after having put his lips to it,——“ Yes, sir 
‘prandy-and-water, sir, you ordered I believe, sit 

“Put this is pranty and water without pranty, lock you,” 

«They never give you ahything better here,” said the lady, “If you 
want a glass of good brandy-and-water you must go to one of the houses 
‘out of the fair.”--—** Well, come then, let’s co ; hur can’t trink this !” 

“Oh, with all my heart !”” said Valentine, who was really very anxious 
to get out of the place. 

“Now, my tear, are you retty?”——* Don't take her with you," said 
Valentine, having drawn Llewellen asi 

“Phy not? She's a cont cirl 1 hur know's she’s a coot cir.” ——'t I am 
quite at your service,” said the lady, who at this moment took Llewellen'sarm. 

“Pm afraid that we are taking ‘you from that which you much enjoy,” 
observed Valentine, with great consideration. x 

“Not at all,” cried the lady, ‘1 can return if I wish it, J should like 
a breath of air above all things.” Of course, there was no help for it then ; 
and as such vas the case, why they left the booth together, | The space 
between the gingerbread stalls was not quite so much crowded as before, 
and the consequence was that Liewellen was pulled into almost every ove of 
them expressly for the purpose of prevailing upon him to buy nuts, ‘The 
seductive arts of the ladies who attend these slalls surpass nature, ‘They 
are so zealous, their importunities are so fascinating, that it is almost 
‘impossible to resist them. J.lewellen on two occasions felt compelled to 
make a purchase. ‘They laid violent hands upon him ; they would of let 
him pass, and as it was immaterial to the lady whom he was with, how 
many nuts he bought for her, for of course she had them all, she with 
admirable forbearance abstained from pressing him forward when she con- 
celved he was most in danger of being seduced. They did, however, 
eventually get out of the fair, and when that important feat had been 
accomplished, Llewellen’s lady led them to an inn, in which the people were 
singing very loudly. Valentine was not at all anxious to enter, but as 
Liewellen explained that he could not with any degree of propriety refuse to 
give the lady some brandy-and-water, after having induced her to leave 
the booth, expressly in order to point out the place, they went in. 

“Oh, do come into one of the roums to bear them sing !” said the lady. 

“*Of course !” said Llewellen ; and they cntered a room in which between 
two and three hundred persons were sitting. In the mouth of every man 
there was a pipe, and in the mouth of every woman a gingerbread nut. 
And they were all getting tipsy ; and they looked upon themselves as being 
just as good as the best, and cared for no man ! 

© Silence for the next harmony !” was now loudly commanded, and a 
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gentleman volunteered to sing 2 song for who had been called upoa 
invain, Hecommenced. It was a plaintive ditty, and he had an extremely 
small voice ; but at the end of the verse, to his utter amazement, he had & 
‘chorus which broke forth like thunder. In vain the little volunteer expos- 
tulated with them: in vain he explained that the song had no chorus ; a 
chorus they would have ! and they had it throughout, and as it harmonized 
sweetly Valentine and Liewellea at once left the room, 

* Well,” said Valentine, as they walked towerds the place from which 
the coaches started, “what do you think of Greenwich Fair?” 

“Phy, I think it very coot, look you, yery coot intect.”” 

«Then, of course, you do not think that it ought to be suppressed?” 

* Suppressed! No do you think it ought to be suppressed ?”” 

«As far as the fair is concerned, I most certainly do.” 

+ Pat surely you are not one of those who would take away the innocent 
pleasures of the poor !”——**On the contrary, I would extend them : but 
‘the suppression of this fair would not at all interfere with the innocent 
pleasures of the poor, Let them assemble on these occasions as usual : let 
the beantifll park be thrown open to them as now : let them enjoy them- 
selves there ; and there the poor do enjoy themselves who seek only plea 
sures which are innocent.” 

“Put the shows,” said Llewellen, ‘*the shows!” 

“Tf they are fond of dramatic entertainments, let them go to the-theatres. 
‘They can see there far more intellectual and attractive performances than 
amy that can be seen at the fair, and that, too, at the same price. The fair 
jiself is a mere nursery of immorality and crime, and as its suppression could 
olin the sghtest degre diminsh the innocent pleasures ofthe poo, my frm 
convictionis that it ought to be suppressed as a glaringly dangerous muisance.” 

‘They now entered a cnach, and as it started immediately, Liewellen 
immediately dropped off to slevp, and did not wake until they had. arrived 
at Charing-cross. 








CHAPTER LIIL 
Ln which a certain interesting Question is proposed. 


We Valentine callul the next morning apon Louise, he found her in the 
act of lecturing Llewellen with severity; she had him on the sofa, and nothing 
could exceed the intensity of feeling with which she insisted upon his making 
2 full confession of all the circumstances connected with their visit to the 
fair, but more especially those which had direct reference to what they did, 
whom they a i 

At first Llewellea made an extremely clear and straightforward statement ; 
Jnut os ladies in general conduct matters of this kind in the spirit of the cele- 
brated Spanish Inquisition, so Louise, in this particular instance, although 
professing the discovery of truth to be her object, would not believe truth 
‘when it appeared, because its appearance did not meet her views, Llewellen 
‘was therefore subjected to a very searching cross-examination, during which 
she managed so 10 confuse his facuities, that at length be knew neither what 
to say, what he meant to say, nor what he had said; and as, under these 
peculiarly pleasing circumstances, she, with infinite presence of mind, recapi- 
tulsted the evidence, and proved it thereby to be one chaotic mass of contra- 
dictions, he started up the very instant Valentine cutered, exclaiming, “« My” 
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tear poy! hur’m so glad you're come ; she’s pin patcheting me apout this 
pisines uni Thr ton Eager intestt cootmess phether haar standing upon 
my het or my heels.” 

‘©'What business?” inquired Valentine, as he approached Louise. 

“Don’t come near me, sir, until you have explained your conduct.” 
Lien 
thel ws “ 2 
‘Oh, the fair!” cried Valentine, “*just so.‘ Well, let us sit down 
and explain all bout it.” —“ Hur'll have no more to too with the pisiness,” 
cried Lewellen, approaching the window. ‘‘Hur've hat quite enough. 
‘Uur'll leave you to it. Cot pless you! hur wish you joy 

“Now then, Louise, what am I to explain?” ——*' Your conduct, sir, 
at that wicked fair, I know that it’s a wicked place: I'm sure of it!” 

«You are quite right : it is a wicked place, and I may say that perhaps 
Fred and I were two of the most wicked persons that were present.” At 
this point Lleweilen turned and looked qnite bewildered, ‘* His conduct,” 
continued Valentine, “was probably more dreadful than mine ; but I cons 
fess to you that mine was bad enough.” 

Coot {” cried Llewellen, whose countenance relaxed. 

“«Y know,” said Louise, “ that you are a very clever creature ; but 1am 
not to be induced to believe that you are better, because you choose to re 
present yourself ironically as being worse than you really arc.” 

“Oh,” cried Llewelien, ‘‘we were poth pat poys.”” 

“Hold your tongue, sit, I was not addressing you, 

“If you wish to know seriously,” said Valentine, “how we passed our 
time there, I can assure you that we did so most innocently and pleasantly. 
We sew thoustnds of tappy people in the park, and thousands mre wp 
the river, upon the heath, and in the town, and as it was on the whole 
most enlivening scene, I shall never regret having visited Greenwich,” 

“Upon my word,” said Louise, Syour explanation is wary lucid, oud 
very minute. I ought, I am sure, to feel obliged to you for being su ex- 
plicit, for I find that I can make nothing of either of you !” 

Louise, however, did not despair. She privately made up her mind to 
subject Llewellen to another severe cross-examination the very first opp 
tunity, feeling certain of being by such means enabled eventually 10 cli 
the truth. 

The subject was then dropped, and Llewellen—who did nol much like 
the idea of Valentine being let off so easily, after what he himself had 
endured—began to whistle, which act being invariably indicative of a desire 
‘on his part to go out, Louise well understood, and therefore cred, “Oh, 
Feed ! if you want to go out again, go; for goodness’ sake den’t annoy us with 
that dreadful whistling ; really, one may just 2s well be in Smithfield.” 

“Come, my tear poy !” cried 3 “we've cot leave to 60." 

“You have, sic, but Valentine wishes to remain,” 

‘Which was an absolute fact : he did wish to remain ; for although he was 
not inclined to put the smallest faith in the gipsy’s prophecy, he found that 
it had made a deep impression on his mind, and was, therefore most anxious 
to have a little strictly private conversation with Louise on a subject which 
hore directly upon the point. Of this, however, Louise was entirely uncon- 
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entertained of getting rid of Llewellen. He was as anxious to go out as any 
man could be; but, then, without Valentine nothing could induce him to 
stir from the house. Where he went, his ‘tear poy” also mnst go, which, on 
that occasion, Valentine, as well as Louise, thought particularly disagreeable. 

“Fred, I wish you would fetch Poodle’s Poems from the library,” said 
Louive, who had conceived a vague notion that Valentine was anxious to 
communicate something in private. 

“Pootle’s Poems. Phery coot,” said Llewellea, who proceeded to the 
Bibrary in search of them, at once. 

* Du you fee! at all disposed for a walk?” inquired Valentine. 

“Quite ; I should enjoy it ; but we shall have that pest with us.” 

“Oh, we shall be able to get rid of him. You can send him somewhere 
when we get out ; let me sce—oh ! send him for some ribbon or, anything 
of that sort."——* The only question is, will he go?” 

“No'dloubt of it, Iehell go for Poodle’s Poems, hell go for any- 
thing. Let him watk with us, for" instance, as far as the Jore Guat 
and then we can tell him where to find us in the park.” 

“Well, what will be the best thing to send him for? Let me consider,” 
said Louise, and while she was engaged with this consideration, Llewellen 

enteral the room. ‘Intel hur can’t fint Pootle's Poems,” said he, 
“There's Cowper's ant Pyron’sy putt tevil of any Pootle’s, 

“You are a very stupid creature,” said Louise, who could, scarcely keep 

her countenance. 

+ Putt there are no Puotle’s*poems, look you ! Ts it a pig pook 2” 

No matter. It’s of no importance now.” 

We are going for a walk,” said Valentine, “will you join ut” 

“Of course: but just come with me, my poy, while Lowey is putting on 
her ponnet, and see if you can fint this Vootle’s pook.  Inteet hur can’t 
see it, look you !”———"* Oh, never mind : the book is not wanted now, 
‘You will not be long Houise?” 

* Searcely a moment.” —“ f say Fred,” said Valentine, when Louise 
had left the room, ‘* What was the matter this moming 1”” 

“Oh, Louey was poting aud pothering me apout the fair, ant although 
hur tolt her everything putt apout the cockshy pisiness and the pooth, 
she questioned me just like a parrister, look you, until hur titn't know 
inteet what hue was apont. Pat hur say, my poy, phere shalt we go? 
Mur wish that little tev, look you, wouldn't co with us." 

“Ob, we must take her out sometimes, you know, poor girl?” 

“Yes, yes: put she is such a pore. Hur say ! phill this blue coat too 
to walk with a latey, los rou?” 

+O, that will do ; but run away and put on another, if you like,” 

“Phery cout. Hur'll nat pe half a secont.” 

Immechately after Louise entered and Valentine thought that he never 
saw her look so beautiful. He took ber hands and pressed them, and 
Gleam her fervently and exclaimed “+My own Louise !?—and Kissed 

er t Louise blushed deeply, but was silent. 

“Vhot too you think of my new botile-creen?” cried Llewellen, as he 
bounced into the room, and butloned his coat, and looked over his left 
shoulder, and turned round and round with a view of displaying bis figure 
to the best advantage possible. ‘on’t you think it Jocks peautifnl and 
smart 2”. “Oh, very,” said Valentine; but Lonise said nothing, 
aliiough she wished bim at Wales thou, more heartily than ever. 

Licwellen was amazed that she failed to pronounce upon his bottle-greea 
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seeing that generally she took particular interest in those matters, and. 
peer him eat hak Sar ake pleased, and very few articles of dress, 
indeed had he with which the expression of her pleasure had been un- 
qualified. At any other time she might have given her opinion upon the 
subject with some freedom, but her thoughts were then engaged on a 
matter of greater moment, and Llewellen therefore naturally attributed her 
silence to What he conceived to be a fact, that his new botile-green was a 
thing with which no fault whatever could be found. 

‘They now started, and as they walked towards the point they had pro- 

‘Louise and Valentine were both extremely thoughtful—not duli— 

in the silent enjoyment of those happy feclings which spring from 

reciprocal love. Occasionally their eyes met, and then they would smile, 

‘put with such an ex] sion ! the soul of each seemed to commune with 

the other, ‘Ob, Fred!” exclaimed Louise, suddenly starting, as they 

reached the Horse Guards, as if something of importance had just occurred 
toher. “* Will you do me a favour?” 

“ Any thing in the worlt !”—" Run, then, there’s a good creature, 
and desire Bull the butcher to send home that beef.” 

“Phot! is it for tinner?”——“ Desire him to send it immediately,” 
“ Phery coot : phere toes he live? ””—"* At the top of this strect you'll 
seca church, and then inquire of any one, Come back tous. We shall 
bein the Park: but keep on that, the south side of the water.” 

‘Liewellen promised to be back as soon as possible, and started off in 
search of the undiscoverable butcher. “Poor Fred !”" said Louise, as 
they entered the Park.“ Upon my word, it is almast too bad." Aud so 
it was in reality : for, as he had been directed to keep on the south side of 
the water, they immediately proceeded to the north, Jf apy doubt bad 
remained in Valentine's mind baving reference to the feelings of B.ouive 
with respect to Llewellen, this proceeding would at once have disytlal 
it: but he spumed the gipsy's prophecy, and utterly repudiated the iden 
of Lewellen being in any shape hig rival; sill he felt that he might as 
well make ‘assurance donbly sure” by coming at once to the point, 

Louise knew that a crisis was at hand—and the quickness with which 
Indies generally discover these things is rcally very surprising—she knew as 
‘well as Valentine himself knew that something relating 10 something which 
had not before been mentioned was about to be communicated, and there- 
fore she clung to him more closely than ever, and waited with breathless 
impatience for him to speak, for as the subject was one of deep interest, 
slie conceived it to be entitled to the most profound attention. For some 
considerable time not a syllable was breathed : they walked upon the grass 
very slowly, and felt very oddly ; hut although the impatience of Louise 
did promyt’ her to peep in order to ascertain what was going on ncxt duor, 
not 2 single word on cither side was uttered. Valenti new tbat he bad 
fo puta question: but how was that question to Le put? He felt puzzled, 
He had conceived it to be a mere matter-of-fact kine of thing, which caused 
simple people only to feel embarrassed ; but he now found that if indecd 
such were the case, he was one of the most simple creatures breathing, 

Tt is not perhaps to be with truth asserted that men who are anxious ta 
marry for wealth or convenience merely experience these feelings of embar- 
rassment at such a time in any great degre. They in general find no 
difficulty at all about the matter; they manage the preliminaries like men 
of business ; they put the grand question as a purely commercial matter of 
course, and come to the point without any unnecessary nonsense, It is, 
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however, questionable whether any man who sincerely and tenderly loved, 
ever did, or ever could do, the thing quite so coolly. It is perfectly 
certain that Valentine could not, for he felt very droll, and thonght 
himself very stupid. 

** Louise,” said he, at length; “shall we sit down, Louise?” 

‘Louise looked at him archly, and smiled, and then said, ‘‘ Why, I have 
no objection.” Very well! “This was quite satisfactory as far as it went : 
and they did sit down, but were silent again; which Louise thought 
particularly tiresome. ‘She wished he would say what he had to say, 
yeally, and yet she felt haif afraid to hear it: she knew not why she should 
nave this feeling, but this feeling she certainty had, despite her natural 
ausirty lo give him every encouragement to begin. Still in silence ti 
continued to sil~she playing with the fringe of ber Lillipatian parasol 
and he wringing the necks of the luttons of his waistcoat with his watch 
guard—uatil be began to think that this never would do, when he 
Summon? all his courage, and 5; 

 Tanuise," said he, softly.“ Upon my word, Tam very stupid,” 

“ What a number of new and interesting observations you bave made 
this morning !” exclaimen Louise, playfully, cunceiving that she might 
povhaps encourage him in that way. ‘You have really become more 
entertaining than ever. One would imagine that you had something on 
your mund which prevsed very, very heavily 1” 

“JF euilainly have something on my mind, Louise, which makes me feet 
very, very awkwartl. Can you not guess what it is?” 

"Now, how ty that powthle? Can you gues—L know you are very 
clever—Dut can yor guess what iy pasing at this motneat in my mind?” 

™ E duuk that fain sulficieutly clever for that! You are thinking of 
precisely the same thmig as that which occupies my thoughts 1" 

“ Dear rae} what an eatraordinary coincidence! But what were you 
thinking of ¢"— -"* The day,” replied Valentine, taking her hand. 

"Uh? the day! Well, it really isa fine day. The sun, it is true, is 
rather warm, but then the Ureece 1s extremely refreshing.” 

“ You are a rogue, Louse. You know that 1 do not mean this day, 
‘but that on which we are hth to be made happy.”-——-*' That on which 
we aye both to he made happy? Are you not happy now ?”” 

“Not nearly sv happy as I hope tu be then, I expect, Louise, that 
that will be indeed « Lappy day."——* Well, Pim sure I hope it may b 
Dut what particular day do you mean?” 

a ihe day,” said Valentine, camestly, “on which we are to be 
united. 




















aid Louise, between a whisper and a sigh, and she began to 
pick the fringe of her parasol for although she had deemed it incum- 
{ent upon her to accelerate Valentine's arnval at that interesting point, 
conceiving that nothing at all could be done if both were embarrassed at 
one sud the sane time, she now found that it was her turn to feel rather 
droll, and it really was a moment of very deep interest. 

Louive,” san! Valentine, who now heyan to feel a little better ; “Louise, 
when is that happy day to be?” Louise was silent, but she tugged at the 
fringe with more violence than ever. **I need not, tay dearest,” continued 
Valentine, “ explain how sincerely, how fondly I Jove you : 1 feel that you 
already know it all. Tell me, therefore,—come i when—whea is it tu be?” 

“Indeed,” said Louise, “*I know nothing at all about it.” 
“De ym prefer May t>June?” 
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#*Really—T——it is such a curions 1" Pechaps it is, but I 
think it one which might be very easily answered.” 

“But I don't know how to answer it. Upon my word, Ihave had no 
experience in such matters—I never had to answer such a question,” 

“Indeed, T never for » moment supposed that you bad ; but what can be 
in reality more simple? Assuming—I will if you please put it so !— 
aicoming that you were about to besome a dear litte wife, in which month, 
May or June, would you prefer being married ?” 

“Whi, I don't know,—I cannot tell, really; but I think that if I were 
ever to be placed in that dreadful position, 1 should perhaps tike June 
rather better than May.”” 

™ Louise !—let us come to the point : we have known each other Jong 
enough to know each other well. I know yon to be a tiresome little 
creature, upon whom the happiness of my whole life depends, and you know 
me to be the most handsome—I think the most handsome—and perhaps 
the most affectionate fellow that ever breathed,—who will study to do all 
in his power to make you wretched, Under these frightful circumstances 
ow, what say you,—thall we, my avect gic, be marned ia Jane?” 

“Many in June ?—however ond such a fancy have entered 
cannot pretend to be able to explain the exact process 5 
that most certainly yuu introduced it among other strange fancies which T 
occasionally entertain when inclined to give @ party of that description. 
But, Louise, are you conscious of the fact that you have not yet given me 
‘an answer ?” 

“T really—3 don't at all know—I—it is such a question—you have taken 
tue 00 tach by surprise—-I don't know how to give an amwee, really.”=—— 
“Let me teach you—say ‘yes.’ It will save a world of trouble. Say 
tyes.’ and have done with it. “Take my advice and say ¢ ycs.’” 

“But do you think now, really, chat this is a strictly proper question to 
put tome?™——"" Why, I think that I thought so, or 1 don't think I 
should have proposed it.”” 

“Have you forgotten that T have a father 2” lly no means,” 

«Have you ever named the subject to hit ?” 

“Never, ditectly. But of course he is prepared to receive the dreadful 
‘low. He has, [have no doubt, heen waiting some considerable period 
for us to inflict it.""— But do you not conceive that he is the first person 
to whom such a subject as this should be named ?” 

“Why, Louise, T, like you, have had but little experience in these 
matters ; but J really thought that he was the second: I did indeed. If, 
however, you imagine that, in the present afflicting state of thing, he 
‘cought 10 be the first, T will first obtain his answer, provided you promise 
me faithfully now, that if he should say yes—and I shall strongly advise 
him to do so—your answer will be the same. 

“Why, I am bound, of course, to act in obedience to my father 
wishey : you would not, I feel sure, in the event of such ax answer being 
returned, have me act in opposition to him !” 

“‘Beheve me, not for the world! It is then understood: if be should 
say ‘yes, let it take place in June,’ you will also say ‘yes, let it take place 
in June ;” that is to say, that you are perfectly willing that it should take 
Place then, if he has no particular objection. ‘That is it, I apprehend ¥” 

“You are a very teasing creature ; I'll have nothing wore to say to you 
en the subject.” 

“Kintil I have obtained the consent of your father 2” 
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«Indeed T'm not going to answer any more questions. You inveigled 
me hese, I perceive, expressly in order to tease me, and now, if you please, 
we'll return.” 

“Tt was natural,—perhaps, highly natural, —that during this brief, but, 
to the parties concerned, deeply interesting conversation, Llewellen should 
have been altogether forgotten, or nothing could have been urged to excuse 
their oblivion in this particular ; for they actually thought of him no more 
than if he becstipeg bos = all Lipase sete Bee to return, — 
they happened to see him on ‘opposite si engaged in the 
Gna secapation of feeding the ducks. ster al ieoneencs, 
will not be deemed marvellous that Llewellen’s attention could not be 
drawn to the opposite side of the water; and as such was the ease, Louise 
and Valentine were compelled to go roand, where they surprised him in 
the very act of playing with a mob of little Muscovites, that by dint of 
zealous dillying he had seduced upon 

“ Where on earth have you been? 
him. Phere have you pin?” retorted Llewellen ; *hur've pin pack 
here a long time! Phell !" he contiqued, with a mournful expression, 

jiaherel ye a peef for tnner to tay! oteet hut can't find the patcher, 
Joak you!" 

What !”” exclaimed Louise. 

Nopotty kuows Pull the putcher at all !"— id you ever 1” 

“ Phell, bur (on’t care; hur tit all her coot to fint him out; hur phent 
into all the shups; but ny—ephery potty laujht phen hur inquirt, put 
nopatty Anew anything apout any patcher named Pull." 

. is always the case,” said Lavuis «I dun’t think, Fred, that T 
shall ever ask you to to me another favour while 1 live.” 

“Hur can’t help it. Hur knew you't co on; pat hur tit all hur coot, 
ant phith the tirection phich you ca ie tevil himself cootn't find 
Hull the putcher."——"* Well, come Louise,” stid Valentine, say no 
more abuut it, It is nut, F presoue, of any very ireat importance. You 
Had better, perhaps show Fred at once where Bull lives, and then he will 
know where to find him,” 

“Yes two, Jamey, come ; hur shoot like apove all things in the worlt to 

Anug phere he's ty he fount, for har huntit him in ephery tireetion, Ht 
Phill not take you much out of the play, look you—come !” 
Indeed, sir, 1 shall uot do anything of the sort,” said Lowise, pinching 
‘Valentine’s arm severely ; “if people are so extremely stupid us to be 
actitally unable to find oul the shop of a butcher, I really don't feet myself 
hand to take any troulile with them at all. As to you, sir," she added, 
addressing Valentine, ** you ought to be ashamed of having made such a 
suguestion ¢ I bey that the subject may not he renewed. 

Llewellen nuw conceived that she was indeed very angry, and therefore, 
said nothing more about it; and as Valentine had no desire to induce him 
to suspect that he had been played with, the propriety of adopting the 
suggestion he had offered was not urged, ' They at once proceeded home ; 
an although the lovers were not quite so silent as before, they were still 
very thoughtful, and woul, to common observers, have appeared very 
aul Of course, Valentine felt himself bound, under the circumstances, 
todline there that day. Ile accordingly consented to remain, and continued 
to amuse himself in the garden with Llewellen until they were summoned 
to dinner, when he found that, in honour of the occasion, Louise had taken 
pains tv look more than usuaily attractive. Her manner was, however, 
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tmuch altered ; she was far more reserved, spoke but little, and felt in some 
slight degree embocrassed. 

“You are not yourself, ‘o-day, my girl,” said Raven, on noticing thia 
change ; “who has been putting you out 2”? ; 

«Oh, pless you, she’s only pin plowink me ap,” said Lewellen, “pe- 
cause hur cootn’t fint, look you, Mr. Pull. the putcher !” rndeed, 
sir, you are mistaken,” said Louise; “and 1 . -g that you will be silent,” 

“What, have you been changing your butcher?” inquired Raven, 

“No: it is only his stupidity—he gets worse and worse.” 

“Well, but I thought Scraggs supplied us?”——" Of course, replied 


Louise. 

“Put you sait Pull! Titn't she say Pall, my poy? Oh! burl take 
my cath she sait Pull.”——“ Did you «cer know any one so stupid rr. 

“Perhaps,” observed Raven, “ he was thinking of bull beef?” 

“Oh, as likely as net!" said Louise. 

“Pu wo you mean to say that you titn't say Pull?” 

‘Good gracious, hold your tongue, Fred, and don't be so silly !” 

“Put hur say, Louey, look you,—too you mean, Louey—fe you mean. 
to say that you titn’t tell me Pull?” 

*T mean to say nothing more on the subject. Iam ashamed of you.”” 

“Never mind, Fred,” said Raven, “mistakes will occur ; let me send 
you a little more fish,” 

Lewellen had no objection to a little more fish, but he had an objection 
—a very serious objection—to its g that he had mistaken the 
vame of Seraggs for that of Mull. He would not, however, suffer that cir- 
cumstance to interfere at all with his dinner ; he ate heartily—fiereely ; but 
he made up his mind to have the thing satisfactorily cleared up anon. The 
dinner, therefore, passed off without any further allusion being made to 
the affair; and when Ilewellen began to eabibit strong symptoms of a very 
deep anviety to renew it, Valentine happily started 2 subject which pre- 
cluded the possibility of its being edged im, “In due time, Louise made her 
exit, and as she had previously intimated fo Lewellen that she had somes 
thing of importance to Communicate to bim in the drawing-room, he almest 
immediately followed, leaving Kaven aml Valentine alone. Of course, 
Valentine perfectly unleistood this arrangement, although he had had 
nothing whatever to do with it, He knew for what purpose Lewellen had 
‘een withdrawn, and he also knew that his absence would in all prohabili 
be prolonged, inasmuch as Souise, if she could but get him near th 
after dinner, had the marvellous faculty of playing him to sleep. 
therefore made up his mind to speak to Raven on the subject at unce, He 
felt certainly rather awkward at the moment, and scarcely knew how to 
Legin ; but being encouraged by the conviction that the consent which he 
‘was ahout to solicit would not be withheld, he conquered his scruples, and. 
basis ve he, replenishing his glass, as if ab 

“Mr. Raven,” said he, replenishing hi if about to propose a 
toast, which invariably fred Raven's attention, being a practice of which 
he was particularly fond,~‘* Mr, Raven : the uniform kindness with which 
you have received me, and for which I shall ever feel deeply indebted, 
induces me to hope that you will entertain that which I am now most 
anvion~ to propuse.”—* Certainly ; by all means,” said Kaven, who 
filled his glass, and Tistened attentively agai 

“The affection which exist. between Lowise and myself,” continued 
Valentine, ‘‘E believe to be mutual and finn.” 
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*L have no doubt of it, no doubt of it in the world.” 

‘« And as you have never appeared to discountenance the growth of that 
affection, Iam encouraged to believe that you have no desire to check it 
now.” ——" None at all my boy—not the least in life.” 

‘Sach being the case, then, my present object is to obtain your consent 
to our union,” 

“My dear boy,” said Raven, “you have it! I give it freely, and at 
once. “A will not disguise from’ you how highly I admire sour character 5 
and as 1 feel that as a hustiand you will be faithful and affectionate, take 
her, and inay every earthly blessing throughout life be yours.—God bless 
you both " he added, raising the glass to his lips, as the tears stood in his 
eyes. “But Tam sure you will be bappy : I am quite sure of that. She 
is. good girl: 1 know that she is a good girl, and as a wife will be all 
that a man can desice.” He then drank off his wine, and having instantly 
replenished, proposed the health of Louise in a bumper, 

"Louise and I,” said Valentine, when with heartfelt pleasure he had 
done honour to Ue toast, “had some conversation on the subject this 
morning, bat as with great propriety she suggested that you were the first 
person to whom T ought to speak, she left itm your hands entirely.” 

“Just like her 1” exclaimed Kaven, highly pleased with the fact, “She 
is the best and most amiable girl in the world," Now I was thinking,” 
said Valentine, “that June isa very pleasant month,” 

“So it ix: but 1 must leave all that to be settled between yourselves, 
Only tell me when it is setthed, Let me see—June—oh ! yes. wish you 
would give my compliments 0 your uncle, anil tell him T shall be happy. 
to sce him when convenient. Perhaps he will dine with us to-morrow ? 
Jnst axk him,” Valentine promise’ to do so; and after drinking a few 
Innre appropriate toasts, they left the table to join Louise.“ My girl !” 
sai Kaven, on entering the drawing-room. ‘Come here.” Louse ap 
proached, and he placed her hand in Valentine’s, and Diessed them, and 
then went to pommel Llewellen. That gentleman was soundly asleep on 
the sofa: but although il was usually very difiicult to rouse him under 
thowe peculiar cireamstanees, Raven, being then in high spirits, soon suc+ 
cevcled in waking him up. 

Naw don’t you think, Fred, that you are a very pretty fellow 2” cricd 

4, when his effort had been crowned with success. 

Antest, eootness knows, hur’ve pin asleep !” said Liewellen, which with 
him was an occurrence of so extraonlinary a character, that he felt quite 
confused ! “Put,” he adted, ‘it phos all Loucy’s fault. She setucet 
ane up here, and phootn’t fet me co town acain 

Louise, doubtless, at any other ime would have given froe expression to 
her opinion on the propriety of this observation but she was then too 
much engaget, having coffee to dispense and certain feelings to conceal, to 
attend to anything so really unimportant. Her reserve was remarkable, 
She scarcely said a word. She looked, and blushed, and occasionally 
smiled, but she did not by any means feel self-possessed. Valentine, on 
the contrary, was buoyant and merry ; he chatted with Raven, and rallied. 
Jlewellen with unusual spirit, until the evening became far advanced, when 
he took jeave of them, and left the room with Louise, who appeared to be 
somewhat anxious, on that particular occasion, to see him safely ont. 

“My dearest love," said he, stopping near the drawing-room oor, “I 
need not perhaps state that your father has freely comented to our ution 
‘With me, he thinks that June would be 2 very pleasant month ; but as be 
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leaves that entirely to you, prey think of it : I shall see you in the moming. 
Ob, Louise tI have feit, and still feel, so happy !—My dear girl, good 
night.” ’ 

‘Louise was silent, but she returned his embrace with aifectionate warmth, 
when he once again bade her adieu, and departed, 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Valentine visits the Reyal Acodemy, and Raver astonishes the Facultics of 
Cnele John, 


ON reaching home, Valentine briefly explained the substance of all that 
had occurred to Uncle John, who was in consequence highly delighte 
He had pasved_2 inournful evening: fot Whitely, who now despaired ot 
obtaining the slightest clue to the discovery of his clnidren, had been his 
only companion; but when Valentine arrived with bis ‘ glorions news,” 
he at once made up his mind to have an additional glass, and resol ed 
moreover that Whitely and Valentine should join him. ITe found it, how. 
ever, extremely difficult to prevail upon Whitely todo this, for that 
gentleman cherished his sad thoughts as if he loved them, and appeared 
io have a horror of everything likely to cause them to be ‘even for a mov 
ment dispelled ; but eventually Uncle John succeeded in inducing him, in 
honour of the occasion, to yield, when despair by degrees was supplanted 
hy hope, and after an ‘hour's enlivening conversation, hie retired comparn- 
tively happy. 

Tn the morning—after having held a deep consultation with Uncle John, 
who felt that he had that day to perform a great duty—Valentine proceeded! 
to eall upon Louise, whom he found stil embarrassed, but affectionate and 
gentle. She appeared to have been completely disarmed ; and although 
she flew to reecive him ay he entered, she was silent, and subsequently, 
whenever her eyes met his, which did not unfrequently happen, she blushed, 
and seemed greatly confuserl. 

“Hur say, my poy,” whispered Lewellen, embracing the fint oppor. 
tunity of drawing him aside. “Phot is the ‘matter phith Losey? She 
hasn't blown me up all the morning ! 

“You have not offended her probably."——“ Ob, cootness knows it, 
that’s no mule to there's something pesites in the wint.”” 

“Don’t despair,” said Valenti: “You will have it no doubt by-anl- 
hy. —Liwise !” he added, No, no 1” interrupted Hen. Intect 
het ton’t want it !—No, no! her ton’t want it !—pe still 

“Twas about {0 ask Louise if she felt inclned to go to the Royat 
Academy this moming.’——* Oh, that’s another pisiness! I[ur shoot 
‘Uke ¢ha? apove all things in the worlt.” 

“Well, shall we go, my love ?”. 
Louise, sofily. 

“Run away, then, and prepare. And, Louise !—tell your father that 
my uncle toi! do himself the presets of dining bere to-day.” 

Louise let the room; and the moment she was gone, Llewellen said, 
“My poy, you male me tremple. Hur was afrait that yon were coing to 
tell Louey phot hur sait, pecause then she woot have pecan, look you, at 
once. Put, hur say !—phot’s the matter? Peheve me, she titn’'t say a 
‘weit all the time we were at preakfast. Is there anything wrong ?” 






































“L should enjoy it much,” replied 
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“Nothing,” replied Valentine. ‘Everything is perfectly right. You 
soon Kibw te cause ofthis change in Laue 

Vhot! Are you coing to be marriet?” . 
“Married! How came you to think of that?” Phel, hur titn’t 
Know, look you. However, hur ton't care a pit, if there's nothing coing 
wrong.” 

‘AsvLouise returned shorly after this, they proceeded at once to the 
cahibition, _Llewellen was a great comnoisseur + he could tell in a moment. 
if a picture pleases him, and wouldn't pretend to admire what he didn’t 
‘To such a connmsscur, the exhibition of the Royal Academy did at that 

articular peril present many charmy which few others could see, and 
ence it will not be helt 10 be very extraordinary that Llewellen was 
ighly dehghted. He looked at the portraits, Very good! As far as 
the Ikenewes were concerned, why, of cuume, he knew nothing, and 
didu’t mean to care; they all appeared to be very pleasant people, and 
that was sufficient for him, The dogs, however, attracted his particular 
Aticntion : he was at once almost Jost in atmication of them. 
How phery font people are kitting of togs,” he observed. 
Tt wold appear se certainly," said Valentine, ‘One would imagine 
that we were a nation of dog-fanciers."—~"* How do you account,” in- 
quired Louise, for so many being painted 

“ Voung artists are adviser 10 ditect attention to that particular branch, 
repliod Valentine 5 “it being assumed tbat all who are anxious to have 
portraits of thee dogy can afford to pay handsumely for them.” 

“Then, if tlungs'co on 9, phe shall have nuthing put tog painters py 
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ily they are admired,” said Valentine, directing the atte 
tion of Louise to bve Iaies and a highly-rouged gentleman, who were 
ing the sublmuty of a porteait of a bloodhound. 
Tear me !” erclaimed one of the ladiey; “what a love !—is he not 
Fome animal! fome dog! foine ereachor !” cried the highly-ronged 
geotleman ; but be had na souner gut 19 the “‘creachor,” than Valeatme 
mae an angry row! proceed apparently fram the Lloodhound, which 
and the almirers of the creachor” to start back amazed.——‘ Why, 
what! Juve!” eaclaimal the gentleman, with an aspect of 
~ love,” said Valentine, whispering to 

it way T that made the noise." 
“ou T why, at appeared to be the dog: 
Exactly ; Til explain to you presently. Take no notice now.” 
In a state of the moat intense astonishment did the highly-rouged gentle- 
man Took at the ladies whom he had accompanied, and then at the blood- 
hound. He couldn't make it out! He had heant it, surely! Oh! the 
Tulies themselves hat borne testimony to that ; for while one of them said 
** Did you ever?” the other exclaimed, * Well, I never ! which of coune, 
conclusiv’ Bat, then, the ‘‘creachar” was not alive ! and if the 
creachor” was not ‘alive, why—what then? He contin't tell ; he only 
Anew that he had heard the ** creacha wl. He looked again, and 
approached him gradually, until he was able to make a very minute in- 
spection indeed, It certamly was not ahve! He touched the “‘ creachur” 
—not near the mouth, it ix true ; bat he absolutely touched him. 

“ Kwep your hands off the pi ” said Valentine, throwing his voice 
behind the «ffend “how dare you touch the pictchors t 

‘The highty-rouged geatleman turned, snd really felt quite frightened ; 
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bat, as he saw no one behind him that looked like a man who had the 
courage to speak to him in that style, he naturally felt himself bound to 
give the ladies a little idea of his valour. Perceiving a very quiet-looking, 
elderly gentleman on one of the seats, be therefore marched up to him 
boldly, and said, in a tone which conveyed a great deal of indignation, 
“Did you speak to me, sor?”” 

‘The old gentleman looked at him, over his spectacles, very inquisitively ; 
and, after having carefully examined the animal, replied, “1 don't know 
you; I don't understand you.” 

“Task if you spoke to me just_now, in that abrupt and particularly 
ungentlemanlike manner ?”—— ‘ Decidedly not.” 

“Oh,” said the highty-rouged gentleman, ‘‘oh!" and the ladies, be- 
coming alarmed, drew him at once from the spot ; but he turned to look 
‘again at the “* creachor,”” 

“Ts it possible,” said Louise, ‘that it was you in reality?” 

“Quite. But, Louise, yon must keep what I am now about to impart 
to you a most profound secret.” 

Louise promised to do so; and, to her utter amazement, he procealed 
to explain to her his power as a ventriloquist, while 1 lewellen was parti- 
cularly engaged with a painting, in the subject of which he appeared to 
toke the deepest possible interest. This painting told a plain tale ot 
heartlessness on the one hand, and weakness un the other—a tale of 
seduction and its wretched results; and while he sympathized deeply 
with the victim, who was there represented sitting in abject misery upon 
the steps of a mansion, with her infant at her breast, while the tears trickled 
fast down her cheeks, he shook his fist at her seducer with an energetic 
action which seemed to intimate that he could, with a great deal ot plea- 
sure, knock his head out of the canvas. 

“Oh, do,” said Louise, when Valentine hat explained, ‘do try the 
effect upon Fred.” —'' Well, but you must he cautious; T shall have 
an opportunity presently. Tut see how excited he appears.” 

“ What on earth is the matter? piired J .ouise. 

“Tntect, now,” said Llewellen, addressing Valentine, and pointing to 
the seduces, ‘that's a creat scountrel look you!” 

“A what?” cried Valentine, whuse voice scemed to proceed from the 
figure alluded to, fa what?" A creat scountrel !" repented Llewelien, 
nothing daunted, for he was very indignant, and looked at the figure very 
fiercely. He however recollected himself the next moment, and turned to 
Jook alternately at Valentine and Louise. “Why, what in the name of 
goodness are you about?” exclalmel Lowice. | lewellen, without lime: 
dliately replying, examined the painting very closely ; but 
himself that it was really a painting, and that no one could possili 
Lehind it, he thought it Letter, under the circumstances, not to subject 
himself to the rallying sarcasm of Louise, and therefore, having said “ ur 
only thought somepatty spuke,” moved away. 

“Dear me," cried Louise, “how excessively natural it seems, For 
goodness’ sake don’t tell any one about it. We shall have such sport, I'll 
assist you. But do you not more your lips at ali?” 

“Can you sec them move?” said Valentine, sending his voice behind. 
her. Loiise turned in an instant, “Good gracious!” she exclaimed, 
“that person overheard us.”" 

“Of coure,” said Valentine, throwing his voice as before. 

* Let us go,” said Louise, “bell insult us."——=" Insult yout” 
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“Oh, do let as go into the next room.”—“ Why, that person has not 
spoken,” mid Valentine, in his natural voice, “ He has not said a word.” 

“Bint you don't mer to say it was you?“ Why, of course !” 
Well, I never you know—you must not frighten me/” 

Oht any one els 
“Nay, it will not be fair to feighten me ! You would not wish to do it, 
No, let that be clearly understood.” 

‘OOF course, what you say now amounts to law!” 
my trot so. aMt least,” she added playfully, “not yet.” 

“Is Mr. Liewellen in the room!” cred Valentine, throwing his voice 
to the opps: * Cootness,” said Llewellen, turning tu Valentine, 
ny he 

Mr. Ldewellen, of Cacrmarthen !"" criel Valentine as before, and 
Towking at the same ti at the victim, “Yeom!" cried Llewellen, 
sume frient of mine, no tout, Whe t! cuntness can it pe?” AS 
Jen walked anxiously towards the spot from which the voice ap- 
410 jnocee |, every eye was upon him, The thing was 9% unusual 
fae of cally ont & gentleman's name in sich a manner, and in such 
aplace! It way evidently held by all to be extremely incorrect, and even 
Lanse exclaimed, What a vulgar peron, tu be sure 

‘Dy you really conceive him to be a vulgar person 
tine, with a smile, which cleaily intimated sornething. 

“Why —gracious, Valentine! surely that was nat you then?” 

“Whi, i it all lthely to have been any one else 1” 

“Oh Clow glorious, Well, E thought it very singular! —Now, let as 
hear wat he'll say. ut you should a’ me! You shoul let me know 
ltorchand {J should enjoy it mach more if you were tw do that, Here 
he comes.” 

“Mur can't fint any patty,” said Lewellen, as he approached with a 
countenance remarkably vacant,“ Intect t'cootness, now Ime shunt like 
te know pho it cout pe !Phat are you laughing at, Couey?” he addled, as 
Louse covered her fice to cunceal her camvalsions, 

Have yon really no lea who it was ?”” inquired Valentine, 

Tess you ! not the Feast. It way s 
Le now to tint hun apave all U 
mind and rows the seam in the liv 
Caermarthen, 

in,” whispered Valentine, “ this will never do! You'll spoil all 

































* inquired Valen- 
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the worlt.”” And azain he looked 
ly hope of seeing seme frend frum 
















if you do not keep your countenance." ——"* Yes, 1 know, but £ really 
could pot help i. He did look 50. si Fred.” 
Low do you tike that style of paintuig?” said Valentine, alluding now 





~-more with the view of restoring the tranquillity of her countenance than 
anything che--to a fluming ted and blue lightning subject, which appeared 
to have been done by some emment artist while looking through a pair of 
Jaleidascopte spectactes—"* Do yuu aulmire st?” 
Vhy, upon my worl, I cannot undentand it 
gan t, nur can any one eke, 2 shoutid sa 
the artist himself. Hot do you adnmre the style? 

* It is so mlistinet and glaring. "—* n infinite deal af some= 
thing about st: it may by powilulity be very sublime, but 1 should say its 
chief merit consists in its being altogether incomprehensible.” 

Well, well,” card Louise hasuly, ‘never minds I’ve no doubt that it 

was meant tv be puctic ; but do, there’s a dear, tease Fred.” 























replied Louise. 
,, with the exception of 

















VALENTINE 

We fact i, after Valent re By 
“T Salentine had entrasted o 39 

= wea hee apie interest im the pee itt the secret of t_ 

7 Loutie tbat Etele Jou =” oP MN Paintings : it had at once #6 
Benghted and amazed her, that skeIGUSE aC thea only asa medium 
through which that power might with effect be developed ; ancl as it was 
but natura! that Valentine should, under existing circumstances, be anxious 
to please her by all the means at his command, he went up to L! 
who had been running sbout ia all directions in search of his undiscover- 
able friend, and, Jooking steadily at him, said, in the most cordial manner 
ible, “Ah, Llewellen !" ‘The voice apparently proceeded from behind 
im, and he turned on the instant and scrutinized the features of every man 
whom he saw, Tut no! No friend was visible! He could not see a soul 
of whom he had the slightest knowledge ! which, in the abstract, was very 

remarkable. 

“There's somepotty having 2 came with mae,” he obsceved, when he had 
sativfied his conscience that every creature behind him was unknown to 
him, Inteet, t' cootness, hur shoot Tike to fint him out!" And it was 
nol by any mans extraordinary that he diel wish to da 805 more especially 
as he felt in some slight degree displeased,“ Naw, new,” said Louise 
“make that picture appear ta sneak to him 5 d 

“No; it's oo bad,” said Valentine.“ Hesides, he will begin to suse 

an 

“Never mind," said Lonise ; ‘he will not suspect us Do, there's 
Gear, Once mare; come, only once !” 

“Vell, well ; you must diaw his attention to it.” 

Oh, Fill do that, Fred, Lwant you to give me your apinion upon this 

trait, Now, what do yon really think Be candul” 

“hell, look’ you, hur toa’t_ know ; hur tun’t pretent to pe a juteh ; put 
har should say it's phery perutiful.” 

**1o you really,” said Valentine. avsuming the voice of a female, and 
making it appear 10 proceed from the canvas,—" do you really think me 
Degutiint 2” 

‘Llewellen started, aml then luoked at the portrait in a very stend 
flinching manner, andl then looked at Louise and then at Valente ined 
then at the portrait again. At length, being unable to make anything at 
all of it, in the falness of his heart, he exclaimed Intect t' cootness, hur 
think now the tevil’s in the pictures 1” 

Fo:  erieit Loui “ How dare you make use of that wicked 
expression !’—" Pell, hur ton’t care, Loney; he’s in the roum some- 
phere, lovk you, that’s my pelief,  Titn’t you heart” 

“T heard you say thet the portrait was very beautiful,” 

‘bur tit ! and then it ayked if bur #/ think it peautifal !” 
“Tt! what, the portait? Why, you do not mean to be so ridiculousas 
to imagine that the portrait spoke, surely 

“Hine ton’t care a pit apaut the pisiness, Louey; put cootness knows 
bur heart somepotty speak! Titn’t you, my boy 7—/fa’s you?” 

“Theard some one speak, that’s quite certain ; but it couldn't, by any 

possibility, be the painting !” 
Absurd !" cried Loune. Now really, Fred—give me y% 
copinion—do you not yourself think that you are getting very sup 
Hur ton’t care phat you say; you may call me stupit if you please, 
pot if hur titn’t hear that phery picture ask me plain plank phether hur 
ft think her peautiful, pless me!” 

But how is it ‘possible 1 How could it 
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£VIurton’t pretent to know how it co: 
‘am hur not to pein MY RN Cats, 

All this was a source enjoyment to Louise. She rallied 
Lewellen cruclly, not only at the exhibition, but as they retumed. He 
eas martyr snd with ‘the characteristic firmness of a martyr he en- 

lured it, 

Qn reaching home, however, Louise became thoughtful again. Knowing: 
thot Uncle John was to dine there that day, her thoughts reveried to the 
cause of his being specially invite, and, alchough she was as happy as any 
affectionate litte creature under the circumstances could Le, she could not 
Lut feel in sume slight degree embarrassed, 

From Valentine this was concealed as much as possible. She naturally 
isl not wish him to know all; she therefore eft him immediately on their 
aeturn with the full determination—and it really was a very important de+ 
tertaination—not to make her appearance again untit Unete John arrived, 
pe interim woukl duubtlew have been somewhat tedious to Valentine 
if matters had taken their usual course ; but the moment she had left him, 
Raven entered the rom, and, actuated by bis characteristic love of dis- 
play, begged Valentine, as a favour, to take the carriage for his Uncle. 
‘Of course, anything calculated to pleave the bitter enemy of the aristo- 
racy. Valentine had then no inclinatiun 10 oppuse. The carriage was 
therefore immediately onlered ; for Raven suggested, that although it was 
carly, his old friend might like ty have an airing befure he dined ; which 
was very affectionate. 

Matters being thus arrany 




































Jeft the room with dignity, when 
Liewellen claimed the ving with Valentine, on the ground of 
his ling a great favourite of Uncle John. Hur to hike him,” said. be, 
just te strengthen his claitn, “pecadse hur pelieve him to pe a cowt-tem- 
perl, kint, ant penevolent’ olt soul, and hur know he likes me, pecaure 
phenever hur speak to him, look yan, he smiles.” 

‘This was held tobe conclusive, and as in a short time the carr 
announced, they proceedal tu put Unclz lohn in a fulget. Thin, strange 
as it may appeat, was the elfect which the sight of that carriage in- 
variably had upon him. Ife was sufficiently feverish when it came to 
the devr on any ordinary oceasion, but whenever it was sent enprevely for 
him ft threw hun at ouce into a dreadfal state of mind, for he held it to 
de hegond all doubt or dispute, entirely ont of the regular 

Fartunately, however, this particular instance he was sitting with 
Whitely in poor Goodman's room when it dashed up to the duor, and 
was therefore unconscivnts of the fact until Valentine announced it, 

** Dear mie,” said Uncle Jolin, pulling out his watch with great prompti- 
tude and tact, “why it wants ¢ fall hour and a half of the time.” 

Whitely enjoined silence, for Uncle John’s lungs were very powerful, and 

oexbnan was asleep. They therefore repaired to the drawing-room, in 
which Vatuntine had left Llewellen, 2 fact of which both Unele John and 
Whitely were unconscioas, 

“Ab! Mr, Lewellen!” exclaimed Uncle John, “1 hope sir, you're 

well! Allow me to intruluce to you my friend, Mr. Whitely.”” 
Hur ‘m prout 10 know you,” said Vlewellen, extending his hand. 
Hur ‘ve heart of you U coothess knows how often.” Whitely during the 
salutation looked at him intently! He scemed to be struck swith Llewellen’s 
aynarance, aml yet there was nothing in it very extraurdiauy. | Still he 
inspired on the instant sume feeling which cused him to turn pale as 
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death!” Neither Uncle John nor Valentine noticed the agitation * io 
which he had been thrown, bat Llewellen did, and therefore sakl, “ You 
are not well, my frient? ‘Come for a rite. Intect t’ cootness, it ‘will too 
you all the coot in the worlt !”” Whitely tremalously begged to be exoused, 
and almost immediately retired from the room. 

‘Now, then, my tear olt frient ; come, let us have a clorious rite 
before tinner, ant then you'll pe aple ‘to keep me in countenance, for look 
you, nopotty can eat at all here!—hur ton't know t cootness how it is 
people manache to live phithout eating.” 

“But bless my life!” exclauned Uncle John, “I’m not dressed! Yon 
have taken me quite by surprise 1” 

“Oh, never mint thst, look you !—never mint that. We can wait 
phile you tress! Cootnes knows it, our time is not s precious 1" 

Uncle Juhn therefore left the room to make himself tidy, and Valentine 
ordered up the tray, it being questionable whether he could by any other 
means hold Llewellen in a perfect state of happiness. Ue bad not the 
smallest doulst of being able to effect this great vbject in that way, and the 
Gorrcetness of hs judgment m this partilar was abundantly prowl by 
the result. The very mument Fiewellen saw a ham and three ribs of beef, 
that very moment did his eyes begin to sparkle with pleasure, and he set 
towork like a new man, 

+7 think yeu will find that a very decent glass of sherry,” said Valentine, 
placing the bottle before him, 

«My poy,” ctied Lewellen, “too let's have some peer !” 

The beer was ordered un the instant, and when that was produced bis 
views were met to a bar, Nothing could have heen better, He staged 
away, and ate with so much enciyy and gusto, that really any stranger 
would have imagined that he hal been experunentaliced upon by the pours 
Jaw conunissioners, from whom he had just escaped. 

Uncle John was, in spite of Jus beng in a very great buizy, unable to 
get ready promptly. He had a tea snuvutes’ hunt for a particular stocking, 
which ay a matter of convenience he had thrown over bis shoulder, aut 
a perio] of ten minutes mote was occupied in looking for x waisteuat he 
had on, 

Unuer these afilicting circumstances, Tlewellen was in no danger of 
being interrupted, But then be dul not know that: which way a pity. 
Had’ he possessol the Sightest cognizance of the real state of this at 
that period in Uncle John’s dressing-room, doubtless he woukl have 
been, although equally energetic, more cool ; Init working away as he was 
in the dark ay to the actual state of the caye there, it was but natural that 
he should have the unpleasant idea that courtesy would compel him pie- 
matutely to give in. 

“T have to apologize,” said Uncle Jobn, on his entering the room in a 
very great heat—'* I have to apologize for kecping you so lung.” 

© Tiur peg you'll make no apology at all,” cried Lewellen ; “ hur've not 
pin itle, look yout Hur'd recommend you to have a pit! The peel is 
peautifat 1” 

Uncle John graciously declined, and having miraculously found a pair 
of gloves, he searched the whole of his pockets at once, with the view of 
ascertaining if any important little matter had Leen forgotten, and then 
declared himself to be quite at Llewelien’s service. 

Put hur must pit your olt frient coot py,” cred Llewellen, 

“He is now in a sound sleep,” said Uncle John. 
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“Tear gotnes, how ott Toes he alhays cote sleep inthe mite 
of the igy t”——"' Do you mea poor 

"No, look you, Mr. Phil we Sa et Vl Valentine, “he is not 
asleep ; Tl go and telf him.” He did so, and found him in tears, which he 
rastened, bat in vain, to conceal. “ “My good frend! come, kp up Jour 
spirite! ” said Valentine, “ Llewellen wants to bid you 

“Took at that young man with pleasure,” retumed Wii 
that pleasure i accompanied with a biter, bitter 

Then clo see him, 11 say [have said goorl-day for him.” 

Yes do, plaase—yet—oh no, PIL bid him good-day.” And he dashed 
away a tear which stogl in his eye, and went to shake ants with 
Verein ad Mess you !” said he, *T shall see you agai 

*Oht wur shall alphays Le coming, Pat hur wish you'd co phith 
ws fora nie! Tuteet it phot voo you a creat teal of cout.” 

Whntely liegol to be excused, and having again shaken Llewellen 
warmly by the haud, saw him nto the carriage, and they started, 

“Hfome !” rial the servant, ay he mounted behind. 

“Phot a set of stopit togs, to be sure! crivd Llewellen, pulling the 
check-string with vinlence. “The carriage stopped in an instant, Titn’'e 
hur tell yor the Park!" ered the Welesman, ss te servant resppeared at 
the dow ; eo rount the Park, ant then hotne.” 

Correct orders were ten cuaveyed, awl they dashed towards the Park ; 
anil as they proceeded, Uncle John, although be had been put out of his 
way very sttintdy, could not helys thiehing that a earriage was rather a 
coifortable sort uf thnyg than act {He was cond and collected then, and 
ul the whole of bt, fealtes about him, which was pleasant, and he 
eajoved Inmself exec fingly, ansl thought, ay he tude round the ting, that 

rk was in really very delightful. 
“Bhaot you like to eo rount once more? We have plenty of time,” 
sant Llewellen, 

"Hf we have plenty of time, 2 really should,” said Uncle John, «for 
although 1 have wathed in the Park ficquently, 1 had no idea of us belug 

sy pleasant a dutve.” 

Jewelken therefure at onoe gave the necessary orders, and they went 
oul aim, and then “home.” Tt is a singular thing perhaps to place 
I yet it is an abvolute fact, nevertheless, that every time 

Valentine saw Louse now, he fancied she looked nigre luvely than before, 
Expeciatly su way st in thts paracular instance, for on seachmg the sraw’ 
b ly ded beleve that he had aever beheld any creature so beautiful. 

cept imlest when Unete Joba held her hand 

3 high compliment. to the justice of which ber 
xd; and when Valentine led her to the window 
ne, she really felt that she never was so happy. 
‘nele Jun was of the mest cordal character, and 
anpreviate it highly + nor did he omit to expltin 
how much he bail enjoyed ins ride, which plened Raven perhaps more 
thon anything ee. Liewellen was of course quite shut out ; but he was. 
thot viacive; be had got the litte delicate Neapolitan preyboand, wi 
ted To be the very Gt favourite of Locise upon tbe sofa, and while 
instead of allowing him to bound with delight, he rolled him over and 
cover, as if he had been but a surfeited pug, the little wretch looked at his 
tormentor with all the intelligence of which Uhoe stupid things are pos 
seised, for he really dido’t like i, Dinner was now announced, and Unde 
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fohn took Louise with alt the he hed in him, when, as Raven took 
alentine, Llewellen, who 't take the dog,—and ‘the dog didn’t 
want him !—went down with his appetite alone. 

Daring dinner Raven proved that he was in the highest possible spirits, 
which Uncle jem ‘of course was delighted to perceive; but as nearly the 
whole of his observations had indirect reference to the coming event, Louie 
was sadly embarrassed, althouzh Valentine and Uncle John too did all in 
their power to neutralize the effect of inuendoes which opened even the eyes 
of Llewellen, Stil Raven kept on: it was seldom indeed that he was in 
a bappy vein; but when this did occur, no trifle could stop him, It will 
hence be inferred that Louise was not surry when dinner was over, having 
the power to leave when she brut it strangely enough happened 
that Raven then dropped the subject, much to the moniification of Llewellen, 
‘who, having had but little time to attend to it while anything remained on 
the lable to vat, now prepared himself to listen to any observation which 
might have a tendency to show him alight. It was therefore particularly 
annoying to him, privately, that no such observation was made ; for up to 
the time Louise rose to retite, they continued to converse exclusively upon 
matters in which he tuok really no interest at all. 

+ Now then,” said Raven, when le saw Louise move; “now run away, 

you young people : we don't want you here !”" 

Valentine, of cotuse, stated up in an instant; ut Lewellen, who really 
did not unicrstand it, lwoked round very naturally for a httle eaplanation, 
‘The very moment, however, Valentine ‘beckoned him, he rose, and per- 
mitted Inmpelf to be led from the room in a state of mental darkness, 

“Well, my old friend £” exclaimed Raven, when he and Unele John 
were alone, “In the first place, we'll drink the health of Val and Louise? 
God bless them both ; may they be happy !”” 

Uncle Jolin most beaitily responded to this toast, and made an addition 
directly touching the little consquences of their union, He then gave the 
health of Lewellen, whom he lauded as one of the best-hearted fellows 
that ever Ive ; and when Raven had made a very sligbt, but a highly 
enlogistic, addition tu that, ke said, ** Now Jet us drink our noble selves, 
and then to business.” 

“Valentine,” be continued, when this toast had been appropriately 
honoured, “hay doubtless told you that he has had a litle quiet conver 
sation with me on the subject of his marriage with Louise,” Uncle Jotin 
nodded an affirmative.‘ 11e has told you that the result was my free aud 
unconditional consent tu their umou? Very well, Now T admire the 
character of that boy. Were he my own flesh and bloc, I could not love 
him more. He is a fine, noble, firm, affectionate fellow, and Louise is 
about the best gitl that exer Licathed. ‘Tl.cy luve cach other fondly and 
firmly : I know it! and they are worthy of each other, And as they are 
about to be united to each other, now, what can we do for thei!” 

“What Ihave,” sad Uncle Joho, promptly, “I have made up my mind 
tu divide with them. I have been thinhiug of th:s matter all the morning, 
and a» I calculate that I cannot be worth, on the whole, more than sixteen, 
thousand pounds, and as I shall have nu one then but hx mother to provide 
for, I'll give them eight thousand at once to begin with.” 

‘My friend,” said Raven, grasping the hand of Uncle John, “if you 
have made up your mind to do that, I have made up my tind that you 
shall not. You shal! not, my friend, do anything of the sort !—and if we 
are to have a quarre] about the matter, we had better at once figat it out. 




















of your cirenmstances, bat I 
will say this, that I can afford to provide for them better thm you can. 
Tit at once give them twenty thoussnd pounds. I'll not give them a single 

sone because I don't wih oapoll them by testing them to unc 
[ito & sea of aristocratic extravagances, No: {'ll give them that—which 
i they to have, and as much as I will consent to let 
them have to begin with—and if you will not allow me to do this alone, 
why the only alternative ia, you must fight met” 

*1¢1 were——" 

Stop,” maid Raven, ‘stop. Before yon speak, let us have a glass of 
wine.” 

‘This interruption was indeed a great relief to Uncle John, who had been 
0 startled by Raven's generous proposition, that he scarcely at the moment 
knew how to reply. 

“Now,” continued Raven. ‘ What have you to say against it?” 

“Why, I hardly know what [ have to say, with the exception that I 
‘cannot consent to do nothing, I think with you, that they ought not to 
kava more than twenty thousand, but why ean you not give twelve and let 
me give the rest 





it 
"Well then~-come, I'll meet your views if I can !—you shall put down 
fifteen, and I'll give the odd money.” pared 
“T tell you my friend, I'll do thing ofthe sort, Ihave made up my 


mind to give the whole, and the whole 1 will give iI, of course, do not 
wish to Sepeive you of the pleasure of doing something !—Make them a 
present !~-!'Il let you do that !”” 

HI give them x house (0 live in.”” 


“Well then, I 

“Nonsense!” cried Raven, “young people don't like to be tied to a 
house. If you give them a house to live in, they'll want to remove. 
Now I'll tell you what 1'1 do—I'll conciliate you if possible !—I’l con. 
sent to your furnishing = house for them, but, to nothing more will I 
consent, I'm determined.” Mr, Raven!” said Uncte Joho, ‘ really 
your gencrosity has surprised me.” 

“Tam not a man,” said Raven, with dignity and pride,—‘'I am not a 
man to boast of my wealth and ‘resources; but I may be permitted to 
State, in justification of the tone I have assumed, that as this sum of 
money is to me a mere fica-bite, I feel that I have a right to insist upon 
giving it alone. But come, the thing is now settled, J am to have my 
way and you are to bave yours.”-—"No, no: not exactly 1” 

“Tp the stipulated extent therefore, without saying another word. 
upon the subject, I'll give you—what !—Health and prosperity to the 
furthcoming branches, and may they be numerous and strong.” 

“ With all my heart {” cried Uncle John, ‘‘and may we live to see the 
lovely Fittle cherubs playing around us and strewing with flowers our path 
to the grave.” 

‘A pause ensued; bat it was not of long duration, The glames were 
réplenished, and Raven said, *‘ Now, sir, I'll give you—ob ! of coarse !— 
their grandmamma !”——‘ Again, with all my heart !” cried Uncle John; 
“‘ahe is one of the best women in creation—a natural woman } if—" 

“Those are the women for me!” exclaimed Raven, ‘None of your 
rouged, stuck-np, beggnly aristocracy !-s natural woman will beat 

" 


“<Tf ever there existed a really word worsan in the morld, she is one !* 


inher 








«Let me see, I shin we drank that before?” 

“Did we? Well, I believe we did, now you bave mentioned it ;—you 
are right,” But never mind !~let us deni it again. And yet, if ay 
memory serves me a kaow-4f my memory serves moe, we only di drank 


‘Qf course, after this, Louise, and then Llewellen, 
and then every other toast which greviouly drunk, une really 
he did begin to think that the things ie were ting paticulaly 
eatless ! "Happily, the real sate of the case did not fail to strike 
Bim, and b geod ai to Raven a neal wo pl to that 
suggested that albeit ¢ then, the probabilit 
was, that i they drank such more they shoul not, be gute to right, and 


t, 
as this correct tion ly with Ci views as well ts the 
feng of Raven Ringe thar gentleman promt her sages 
tion, which had immediate "sal Fe vain Uncle John made 
‘one more suggestion, which t spon the abstract propriety of havi 
it below ¢ Raven would have him up ! and up they went. zi in 
‘At fiat, Valentine feared, from the somewhat stdied stateliness of his 
walk, that Uncle John was not exactly so correct as he had seen him ; but 
f —elated, nothing more. Imme- 
conceived it to be proper to send 
for a coach, and Uncle Joho, as he gracefully took his leave, declared 
openly and wartaly, that he never spent so happy an evening in his life, 





CHAPTER LV, 
The Day is named.— Echo insists upon forming an Alliance with Llewellen. 


* He is a prince, my boy !—nothing less than a prince !” exclaimed Uncle 
Jota, wie sete ach and tis wax all nthe shape of ex tion that 
Gould be obtained from him until they reached home, when he entered at 
Iength into the matter. jalentioe was delighted when he heard, not 
bald of Raven's gencresity, tne of the high estimation in which he was held, 
is & fact which it were useless to attempt to conceal. Everything now 
beightly before him : he knew of uo joy which be could not possess ; 
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Wine you ally galt—whe do you tremble? 
ile, my Lonise, and be joyous as I am !—I know that we shall be 
appr | Do you not believe thar we shall?” 

«Cite; the, hp ae Jee penal Look and settle 

ome, tl why are so ive up, my git set 
the potat dt oct.” Do you think teat T would beso eased’ when foul 
put an end at once to it, and that with a single word? Well, well, let me 

it for you, Now sttend to my instructions. It is to be in June: 
T will therefore commence with the first of the manth, and go on until T 
reach the day on which you would like it to take place, when you must 
king me and say ‘yes,’ or to simplify the thing say * yes,’ and then I will 
ki . ‘Now then; would you like it to be on the fret of June?” 

* Yes,” said Louise, but in a whisper so soft that, had it not been for 
the hissing of the s, it’ must have been mistaken for silence, 

‘The moment Valentine heard it he pressed her to his heart, and paid his 
debt in the coin above alluded to with the most usurious interest. 

“'Now, my love,” said he, "you must be cheerful and gay! I have to 
tease you no more—all is settled now. Come! banish that melancholy 
Took, Louise, and smile 1 Where is Fred? I must get him to put you in 
spirits, Twill sof allow you to be dull. ‘Shall we find him in the gerden ? 
* Shxo the garden they sooording and Valentine, making bi 

to ly went, ine, making his voice 
appear to jrooned from various quarters, shouted," Litwellen f—Liewel. 
Yea !-—Llewellen !" Llewellen promptly turned towards every point, apd 
then exclaimed, ' Tear t'cootness, now phot an extraortinary echo !” 

“ Did you never notice it before ?” inquired Valentine, 

i Tol tee ek bat % never.” —"* You try it—sing.” 

9 * sang Llewellen, correctly jamping up an octave. 

“el, lol, tol, lol 1” echoed Velenting, faintly, ing it 
n Yo a r iy, thereby making tk appear 











“ Pho is thar?” ing to next 
toor !—hur'll see pho it is!” And he ran for a x placed 
acai the wall to cosy monte, with the ew of Peeping ove 

“Tee cot oot eee a 


lentine: beciog dra 
Mie eee i pit slo now, ‘Som what fave you to mage 
Lewellen stared with an expression of the most intense amazement. 
‘There was no one in the joining? he could not sce tou} and 
yet he heard the voice as plainly as be ever anything in his life! Of 
courte ‘Valentine and Louise stood as if they were stonghed, which was, 
‘under the circumstances, venial. 
bacty, $e dowmi ceted the voice 1 “don’t stand there 1” 
@ man whom 2 trifle could alarm, Pariit saust be. 
reont that the the Sos left his cheeks, He, however, descended, and 
“far what re ee ty gar the face of the earth, 





low what have you to say?” the voice. 
«Who ate you?” 
“Dear me, don't be alarmed ! tm only Echo!"=——""Echo ! put 


‘cootness, phere are you? Hur can’t see you any phere apout.” 

“(See me f low am you expect to ee me whch you know that there is 
nothing of me left but my voice ?” 

Lewellen held this, as D tar as i it beeps me Ley He clearly could 
not see a voice, and as there was: ‘of Echo, it followed, of course, 
that there was nothing to see. But tcc this ficiently accounted for 
the invisibility of the nymph, Llewellen could not understand the exact 
meaning of her immediate presence; nor had he ever either heard oc read 
of her having the power to converse. “* Speak to her,” stid he to Valentine, 
“Inteet, it’s phery ott 1” 

“Pil have nothing to say 1o him,” observed Echo, ‘1 have this moment 
taken fancy to you, and to you only will I speak.” 

"Converse with the lady,” said Louise ; “she will not harm you.” 

“Put, look you hur tow "t understand !” 

“« Freddy,” aaid Echo, “I love you! Speak to mo, my dearest ! converse 
with mete there's a ok vad alia’ peak to t 
“Oh speak to her, Fred!” ine, “speak to her.” 

“Put pho am har to to?" ——" Oh, eae what the lady has to 
say, and make suitable replies. Shall we retire 

“Not for the worlt !” 

‘ Well, come then, say something, as a matter of courtesy 1” 

Wir Naat Sur bei Tow phot, to aid eho, "ex hor et ye phot so 
wants 1" remain here, ‘expressly for the purpose of 
telling you how dearly I love you. 

«pha you have tolt me ifr Is there anything pesites 2” 

“Cannot your heart rest ?”——""No 5 inteet it cannot,’ 

“Ob, Fred, you cea coats 

“Oh, fur wou stan pothering here with a thing hur east see 1” cried 

‘who was about to bounce into the house, when mn Lonise, taking 
‘bis arm, said, “*1Do obtain peraission for me to speak to her. 
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‘cockchafer might under circumstances of a corresponding character, fo 
oulda't tell st all what to make oft." Hferm in a mess!” be cried 

eootnew Knows ity harm in a mest !"—"\* How marvellous!” ex 
i ‘with appropriate ity 5, “* how excessively strange t° 
Nalentin, ‘you have a wie that will sick to you, a a 

tome! Put I won’t have it." 

Well, how do you mean to get rid of her? "——‘* How amy bur to } 

"—#By hee voi 








aot bet by smothering es oe 1 cannot conceive a bed 
ww Ww Ly ir cet, ‘smother voice {” 

“ a nl Llewalls; anon the ita he the tll of 
‘coat with s1 rismg tightness, in the perfect conviction that 10 mush 
inane of ther—be didn't eave which 


“Now, then,” said Valentine, oy the coat off. But be sure y 
go for an instant, she'll be ont.’ 


prot 

while he kept fast hold of the tails /—which was indeed « highly corn 
question to put," Kif me a lift, my poy, look you,” he added, “' becat 
hur can't kit it off at all now mysell.” ' Valentine, wishing to meet | 
views to some extent, pulled the collar of the coat off fis shouide 
“ There, now you catch holt of the tails,” said Llewellen, ‘ant then b 
can pull out my erms"——" No: although I suggested the murder, 1 
have nothing to do execation.”” 

* Phill Louey tear for the world 1” cried Louise, 

“ Cootness knows it now, that is too pat f° 

** Let me out !” exclaimed Echo, ‘let me out !” 

«Not a pit of it, matam,” cried Lewellen, who, grasping his tails y 
more firmly, hastened out of the garden with the view of obtaining ¢ 
assistance of one of the servants, and as he walked with the collar of 1 
coat below his elbows, both Valentine and Louise were convulsed wi 











be notions which alarm t 
Man‘ - they are astounded at 
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"This pot Louise high spirits, and her liveliness continued throoghout 
the day, Tt is tme tht occasionally the thought of her postion would 
intrude to cast over her beautifal features a slight shade of meditative 
gloom ; but Valentine, whenever he perceived this, dispelled it, and then 
all was sunshine and happiness again. 


CHAPTER LVr. 
The Preparations for the Marriage.—A Surprise, 


Busines was now the ede: of ths Bey 2 and it is « highly popular fact 
that business must be attended to. Uncle John pronounted to be. 
up to his eyes init! Valentine, Raven, Louise, and all concerned, were 
now plunged into the depths of business. As the day— that day to which 
Jovers in general look forward with joy—had been fixed, all felt that no 
time was to be lost. ‘The preparations—especially those which had fallen 
to the lot of Uncle John—were considered immense, for he had made up 
his eaiod fully, firly, and without any supererogatory deliberation, not 
only to do his duty, but to astonish the nerves of Raven, if possible. Ife 
felt/stronply that he had but « fortnight to do it all in, andi took him a 
‘week to look after ahouse. He never had sucha job! At the full expira- 
tion of that time, however, he got one, and then he did think he saw his 
‘way pretty clearly. 

‘Louise at this period felt dreadfully embarrassed. She had no female 
friends. The social position of Raven, since he retired from business, had 
been so peculiar, that they had lived, although in the midst of wealth and 
splendour, almost secluded from the world. He scorned to associate with 
any below the aristocracy, and the ari looked upon him with 
contempt. Hence his bitter hatred of them in the aggregate, and hence 
the embarrassed position of Lonise. She had no one to advise with, no 
‘one to confide in, but her maid. There were but two ladies in the world 
with whom she had ever been on anything like terms of intimacy, and 
they were both absent from town. She was, therefore, left entirely to her 
own resourees, which she naturally at that period felt to be very dis- 


Valentine—although every effort was made to conceal it from him—was 
not long anderstanding the state of the case precisely, and the moment he 
did understand it be felt hisesclf bound to dx ail in his power to relicve her, 
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widgets Tadley mech "Ber Ye kn 1 mpeated Soot — 


not know, my love, how she would be, if you were to send for ber 
at once to apend a week with you, to advise with you, to relieve you of any 
litle di you may be under, to do, in abort, anything for you." 
“Dear Valentine !* cried Louise, 2s the tears into hee eyes, for 
the in an instant perceived his object. “You do not now how much I 
Jove you for this. Oh! that indeed make me happy. I knew not 
how to mention this, my love; but believe me, situated as I am, nothi 
‘could delight me so much.” 
‘+ You ste a good isl, Louise > she shall come up at once. I will end 
per a letter by this night's pos and run down myself for er in the morn- 
ere’s adear! Bat you will not be long, my love, before you 


return 

“Till be back, my Louise, as soon as possible. She does not at present 
expect to come up before the thirtieth # Bot 1k manage that ; and a Fred 
is now only in the way here, I may as well take him down with me.” 
Most sadly did poor Louise consent to this arrangement ; and Valentine, 
‘who would not detain ber, went at once to communicate with Llewellen. 
"That gentleman at the time was in the library, reading “' Fox's Book of 
Martyrs,” with an aspect of terror, and when Valentine without cere- 
‘mony entered, he gave a start and felt strikingly queer. ‘Tear t’coot- 
Sem” te exairiet. “You main me tromple { [lar've pla tenting apcat 
Ce} {polt-plootet intivituals, until inteet hur pecan to pe /rightent, look 


“Tear me !" said Valentine gravely.“ But I hope it's all over?” 
“Oh, it’s all over now : put, ‘my wort, o- her reat apout these 
tevile purning poor people's belles, ant the like of that, hur plush for 
their prutality,”———*' Well, never mind them now ; I have something te 
say to you, Fred.—To-morrow, 1 am going into the country.” 

“To-morrow !~Oh | phot for?" 

“To bring my mother up.—I start early in the morning,” 

“Then inteet hus'll lie in ped all tay. “Ilur won't kit up! It’s no use 
‘at all, look you! Hur've Bopotty to speak to: Louey is pury, ant ephery 
Potty pusy ¢ and if her co out, hur ton’t know where to co to.” 

“Would you like to go with me?” 

“Phot hus like {—My tear poy !—~Apove all things in the worlt 1” 

“Well then, be it so: we'll go down together ; but it is upwards of 
seventy miles 1” 

“ Har ton’t care a pit about the miles, if it's seventy millions. —You say 
hur may co!”-——‘'T shall be glad of your company 1” —~ That's 

gh. Har'll pe retty ; if hursit up all night.” 

“Oh! we shall not have to start before nine; so that if you call on 
me about eight, we'll have breakfast together, and be off.” 

“ Hurl pe there, my poy? ob! hur'll pe there. Hur'll kit lots of 
cigars, and we shall have such @ peautiful rite. Too you phont any coats? 
—pecause inteet hur've cot three of the pest in the worlt.’ 

‘Well, you had better bring two : you may find them both nseful Bat 
T must be off to tell my uncle : for de bas no idea of it yet.” 

© Yur must’nt co with you” ‘Oh, yes: come along.” To the delight 
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started, first to book thelr places, and then 

‘whom they found at ‘the’ house,” in 
as dusty as any private gentlemsn need be. 

Llewellen,” he exclaimed, ‘here we are, you see, up to our 

t will be a different place 1] to look at #) Fe 4 
# anc 
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+] intend to have all this done wy 
with it, Mr. Llewellen, it shall be ft for any 
drawing him aside, now explained 
roposed to doin the morning. *‘I am right glad tohear it, 
17 boy,” cried Uncle John, “I was thiaking of the same thing twyself 
ab s rey day, foe thee ere many Ire mates hat T find J can’t manage : 
means, Val, bring her up!” 

But T want her to be with Lonise.” 

“Well, well ; so she can be, my Loy 3 80 she can ; but she will also be able 
to give me a little advice if I should want it! You had better run and get 
my cheque-book. The bank will be closed, you know, before I get home.”” 
=—"'Thave quite enough money,” said Valentine’ "Well but your 
mother may want some.”—-—"'1 have plenty for both.” 

“Ifyou are quite sure, why be itso, Have you anything more to say?” 

fothing."” 
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Very well ; then run away with you. Mr. Llewellen, I’m going to 
tum = out. I shall be home at six, Yon will dine with ux rr. 


Liewellen?"——“Intest hurshall pemost happy." ——“* You will not,” oxid 
Uncle John, taking his hand, 


—'* you will not be more happy to be th 
Mr. L thea T ahall’be t© eee you, But be of wih padi 
you have no business here !” 

Being thus fairly turned out of the house, Valentine took Lewellen home 
with him, and gave him some cold beef and beer to amuse himself with, 
while he wrote to his mother, when they went for a stroll until six. 

‘At this hour Uncle John returned, and declared himself knocked np as 
neatly as possible ; but as he felt an immense deal better during dinner, 
everything passed ‘off with spirit, Whitely and Llewellen became great 
fends ; they paid the most marked attention to each othet : they seemed 
to be happy in each other's society, and conversed together with as little 
restraint ns if they had been intimately acquainted for years. ‘The enter- 
tainments during the evening were various. Valentine related how Echo 
had determined on marrying Llewellen, and Llewellen related how the 

aits at the exhibition had mysteriously spoken, and how loudly he had 

en called by some particular friend of his, whom he was utterly unable 

to find, and as all this was perfectly well understood both by Whitely and 
Uncle John, they were kept in one continued roar of laughter. 

Poot Whitely hal not spent so happy an evening for many, many years ; 
he forgot all his cares until Llewellen had left, when the thovght of his boy 
buried gaiety in gloom. 

‘With all the justly-celebrated ity of the sun, Llewellen reap. 
posted inthe moming, at eight, and he and Valentine sit down to break, 

fast ; but, strange as it may appear—and perhaps it was one of the most 
extraordinary things that ever occurred to him—Llewellen couldn't eat ? 
He had no appetite 1 A most substantial breakfast had been provided——a 
breakfast which was after his own heart, and to which he would at an 
other time have done the most ample justice: but, while he tried ha 
and marvelled greatly what on earth could be the matter inside, all he 
could do was to get down five small cups of coffee, three eggs, and a few 
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i tals boring. meirpnce to the ecmicabin chame-inistion of the wider, 
4 She is a plain, ‘good, kind, motherly creaimre,”” falentine, anxious to 
Pesan cod to Llewellen's warm ns warm clog. “‘Bat Fred is going rather too far." 
fies tar of 8 women, em simi 
her t—ant eaves en rach pos 1—two years olt, Louey t—peer 
two years ole ——""Oh, Ym sure 1 Shall love ber 1” sald Louke 1 
know shall dearly. inst be introduced to her, you know, the frst 
thing in the morning, What time I shall call” 
“Oh! do not call, my love,” said Valentine. “There will be no 
ar ir hat he a Soe ay cain He says that I ough 
“Bat yay Un} insists m) in [e sa it it to 
call ft order to. prevail upon ber to retura with me; and I aon sure 
‘tha Lam most anxious to chow her every possible respect” Valentine, 
js moment, saw how the maiter stood, and, therefor, aid no more aboat 
it; he simply, at thz suggestion of Louise, named the time and there left it, 
"and now," said Louise, playfally, Jooking at her watch, “*1'N allow you 
to remain with me ten minates longer, and then you must go home and 


‘am not at all fat my dear gitl."— Ob, I am sure that 

pe never irs ‘ 
certainly is extraordit tha he should be asleep.” 

am aware, of course, that jis no criterion ; but ten minutes 
longer I--I'l allow you no'more." Valentine causented to rewain bat 
ten minutes ; Ford they then conversed earnestly upon the subject which 
simost excicaively oceapied thelr hoaphts, enti omehig induced Louise 
to look again at the watch, when she that two hours had fown away 


“Good gracious!” she exclaimed. ‘There, do not remain another 
moment, Here have I been ke you all this time, when you ought 
to have becn at rest, oor boy Poy ee, good night. Be sure you gi give my 
dearest love at bome ! " 

“They embraced each other, and having mutually exclaimed, “God bless 
you!” with heartfelt xincerity—they 

Inthe morning, at the appointed time, Louise arrived in the carriage, 
Valentine had quite prepared his mother for this, and had endeavoured to 
convince her that it was nothing,” which the lady, even when she 
‘saw it, could scarcely believe. But, oh! when ise entered the room 
and flew towands her, and kisved her, and hung on her neck, and expresved 
herself happy, all considerations having reference to style ‘vanished ; she 
felt that she loved her at once. louise, on this occasion, was was dressed as 
plainly as potsible, and this tended not only to heighten the effect of her 

natural charms, but to enhance the good opinion of her frend, who saw 
ink her, not what she would have termed a “* fine lady,” but a gentle, affec: 
tionate, amiable girl, one whom she could love without any restraint, On 
‘the other hand, Louise was delighted with her: she feit that she had then 
indeed a friend in whom she could confide: nay, she felt that she then had 
‘@ mother. Under these bay, iaiog circumstances—and they were most 
delightfal to both—they sat tide by side upon the sofa, chatted 
together, and opened their hearts to each other as unreservedly as if they 
had really been parent and child, Louise was impatient to take her home; 
“Twill ‘adeed, she exclaimed, “endeavour to make ples 50 eee eH be 


Exp gl be so Bighly plewsed to see you; and everything 
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™pttiadead, muy dear child, 1 feel already that I gasnot bot be happy with 

at use "You are a dett, good oul” returmed Lonize, “and f equally 
Sel that I cannot but love you.” 

‘Valentine at this point ‘re-entered the room, and as the widow then 
retired to “pat on her things,” Louise began to land her to the skies, And 
dhe did so with the utmost unaffected sincerity ; she felt what she expressed : 
ashe did love her with the purest affection. 

“Now, my dear child ; I am quite at your service,” said the widow, on 
jer return, with much gutety. 

‘The bell was rang, and Valentine prepared to gowith them, when it was 
fotimsted that the Kevoar of his y was not then desired, 

“* Well, but give me a ride !" cried Valentine. ‘‘ Let me see you home ; 
‘I don’t want to interfere with mystic arrangements I” 

Nor didhe, All he wanted was to be by the side of his mother, lest on 

tting into the carriage she should fee! at all embarrassed ; but as he foand 
Se they both understood each other perfectly, he just saw her introduced 
to Reven, and left them. 

During his absence from town progress had been made. The car- 
penters, and the plasterers, and the glaziers, and the paper-hangers, under 
the active surveillance of Uncle John, had prepared the house for the recep- 
tion of the furniture, which already been chosen, and which certainly 
reflected great eredi¢ upon his tate. ‘That only had to corbe in ‘nd when 
itdid come in, it wes interesting to notice the apirit and pride with which he 
superintended the whole of the In his view, Raven must of 
necessity be astonished. He felt pe ‘certain of that; and as that wos 
one of the greatest immediate objects he had in view, he was 

On the other hand, Raven had not been inactive. Jewels, which had not 
for years seen the light, had been drawn from their obscurity, polished, 
and reset, to embellish Louixe on the bridal mom. 

‘These Louise, in the natural pride of her heart, conld not conceal from 
the eyes of her dear, kind friend. To her all were displayed, and the 
widow was amazed at their dazzling beauty; but whea Louise placed 
before her a watch thickly studded with rilfiants, which Raven intended 
to actually to Aer, she scarcely knew how to express, or what to do 
wit! oj ts her delight was so a i i ‘ ; 

And thu, matters proceeded ; each taking the greatest pleasure in the 
task to be performed, and ail feeling in the highest degree hanpy. -Tauine 
got on amazingly with the assistance of her friend, whom she considered 
the most clever creature ing? Ob, no one could be Ly possibility 
comparable with her! The Misses Stevens—who were to be the brides 
smaids—were nothing equal to her, although at one time she did/ think (hem 
oer ay — ‘Lonise began the he id Valk 

Ly ap) . is to count: jours, and Valentine's 
heart beat high. Nothing conld exceed in brightness the prospect before 
them. Not a cload was visible : ell was clear to the horizun, and beyonct it 
they had not the smallest doubt that all was cqually beautiful and fair, 
Uncle John was nearly ready. They felt certain, from the delight which 
his featares ayed, that Lia views had been met bal not ane of thom 
‘was suffered to enter the howe! No: wien the place was tidy, they 
might all be admitted ; he should indeed be happy to see them all'then: 
‘but mot before !—Such was the edict. 

‘The task which Raven had proposed to himsclf bad already Leen pere 
formed, with the exception, of coarse, of that which was not to be accom 











Toa Words telore you take nyt homme” He sent on fo ay, 
few me.” He went on to say, 
wih peat intiity of ss al he Conf dence thet man con have tt 
man 


difficulties, whatever shape they may assume ; but I am getting 
weak, and apprehensive my boy, and that weakness—in spite of my con- 
viction of its tein abneccsacy proms me to claim of you now a solemn 
promise, that whatever may occur to me—God knows what may—bat 
whatever may occur, you will be firm, still firm to Louise !” 

‘Moot solemnly,” sald Valentine, © do promise this, and every 
fecing of nection, us well as every principle of honour, binds me tothe 


“You will never desert her, let what may happen to me?” 
“* Never!" 
‘Tam content, I never doubted your firmness, I never doubted your 
sincerity: believe me, my boy, I never did; but I felt it to be my duty to 
in this promise from you—although it was previously implied—being 
‘ ly 1 fol bated fee ever. Te, 
u 


fe that by any promise directly gi youl 
Ti mye ieee Seren 


life, my dear boy, a variety of 

‘vious conception, while things of which we are daily, nay hourly, in dread, 
fever occur to us at all, None of us ean tell what aay happen } bat 1 a 
happy in the conviction, that whatever may happen to me, you will still be 
firm to poor Louise." 

« Heaven forbid that anything should happen to you of sufficient import 
ance to bring my firmness to the test ! "To that I say Amen.” 

“*T cannot conceive," continued Valentine, “the possibility of anything 
aveutrng tg you which could do so mach 28 that, for were you evento be lost 
tous, the effect upon me would be to make me feel that 1 was bound to 
Louise by an additional tie, being the only one—as I should be then—to 
whom she had to look for protection. Fear not then ; under any circam- 
stances, I toil! be firm; 1 cannot be a traitor to my Beart 1” 

+ You areanoble boy! I bope nothing may occur ; still the brain of an 
of man teers with strange fare Bot away now with all apprehensions 

lay you be for ever happy jere anything to to that 
Tiatolid never srvive She oar bees to ee all hitachi sha be o> 
afather, and I feet in my heart that to her I have been all that a father 
should be to a child. God bless her !—bless you both ! You will not men- 
tion what I have said to soul ; for others might imagine that I should not 
have suid what I have if I did in reality—as I'do in reality—~place implicit 
‘onfidence in your honoar 1” 

Yalentine promised that not a syllable on the subject shaudd be men- 








fron all possible as his Ii ave 
pu TNcocer ta eerwente thet the bisas peaidence of catals parties,—one 
a fwhom shall be especially nameless, for her name is now scarcely worth 
tarnty hours’ purchase,—is perfectly ready for inspection ; and I have also 
wehonoar to announce that the humble individual who now stands before 
_ Asrill be happy to conduct yout thereto without delay 1” 

This announcement was hailed with delight, and they were all most 

happy to shake hands with the herald, and to place ves under his 

lance. The carriage,—which had been ordered at one on the strength 
‘of his reputation for punctuality,—was then at the door ; ancl therefore all 
tbat Llewellen and Valentine entered it at once,—Unele John having given 
instructions to the two outcasts to take a cab and keep behind them; and 
thos in due time they arrived at the theatre of his glory. 

‘What pleasure they all expressed when they entered the house; what 
raptures they were in as they passed through the rooms; what delight, 
in short, every arrangement inspired, may be conceived. Under less 
auspicious circumstances, probably, they would have felt, as a matter of 
course, bound to express themselves with some considerable warmth ; but 
here was ample reason for their rapture, Uncle John had not only realized 
his sanguine anticipation ; he had surpassed them !—he had, indeed, made 
it ‘a residence fit for a prince !”” 

Such being the case, then, Valentine, knowing that the cellars had been 
also well famished), proposed, wit gs fit eloquence, Uncle Johe’s health 
a proposition to which all res , and the wine was produced, when 
fat heath was drunks and then © Health to the bride 1 bnd then Ut of 
the bri and ‘then Mr, “Raven's, and then the widow's, and then 
Lewellen’, the whole of which were honoured with the utmost cordiality, 
and every heart seemed filled with joy. 

“Ail but Uncle Joa then returned. He had to go home to dress for 
dinner, and to give an impetus to the movements of Whitely,—who, on 
this particular occasion, had been specially invited,—which he did, and 
that with so much success, that precisely at half-past six they left home to 
join the happy people at the house of Bfr. Raven. 

On their arrival Louise, Valentine, Raven, Llewellen, and the widow 
were assembled jn the drawing-room, chaiting so gaily, and looking #0 
joyous, that they seemed quite resolved that the cares of the world ahould 

shut out at least for the nit 

‘At this happy moment Uncle John and Whitely entered, and Louise ran 
to meet Mr. Whitely and to give him a smiling welcome, which he grace- 


St once with overwhelming impetnosity upon him, he sprang at Raven's 
t fary. 
“Villain 1” be exclaimed, fiercely ; ‘cruel, heartless, monstrous villain! 
My childrea t. ‘where are my children?” 
“Stand off !” cried a 
“Are * exclaimed Valentine. “Let go your hold 1” and belt 
instantly Forced him back and held hit. a: 
‘Raven uttered not # word. He sank at once upon the breast of Llewelles!st 


‘and, 
com 
alemn 
== bat 
CHAPTER LVII. “he 
Explaining various Matters touching the ill-timed Recognition, 

Fon some time after Raven--who was instantly followed by the fais 
Louise and her dear trembling friend—hed left the room, Whitely, 
Uncle John, and Valentine, in mute amazement. The expression of 
Whitely’s countenance, however, amounted almost to that of madness; 


his eyes rolled frightfully, and he his teeth fiercely, white his hands 
were tightly clenched, av if indeed be had had still Raven's throat in his 


pt length a ‘word from Uncle John broke the spell which thus 
Found him, and be exclaimed, “Why, why, do I stand her, when T have 
ier eh ny wer?” 


“Hold 1" cried Valentine, as Whitely made an attempt to rush from 
the room, “* Would you murder the man?” 

“ Marder him t"——"‘ This is neither the time nor the place for you to 
‘seek redress of wrongs.” 

“What are time and place to me?” exclaimed Whitely. “What is 
courtesy to me, when I have that villain within my reach ?” 

“ By Heaven!” cried Valentine, “* you shail not leave this room except 
with the view of quitting the house. If he de the man by whom you have 
‘been injured, you know where he is to be found; proceed aguinst him 
Jegally as you please ; but while 7 have strength to prevent it, you shall 
wwouch him ho more."” 

Whitely stood and lookei wildly at Valentine ; but knowing his resolute 
charncter, he made no attem| to force his way. 

“My good friend,” said Uncle John, soothingly, “pray be advised + 
ray, pray do not let passion blind you to reason, I know you have cause 
for beng thes; I know that your have been dreadful ; bat come, 
Jet us talk the matter over : let us see is best to be done. It is cer- 
tninly a welancholy thing—a very melancholy thing ; but my dear friend, 
no good can arise from any frantic desire for 1 Come, let us go 
together : be guided by me: indeed I would not advise you to pursue any 

‘course inconsistent with yoar daty as aman. There, let us return : there, 
thav’s right : I knew that you would be reasonable: I knew you'd be 


Spies spate ts Ste by Wiety « doiaieat be bes bone:n seduces, & 
villain ; ought that to undermine my affection for Louise, or to induce 
¢ to break my plighted faith to her, solely because she is his child? 
we never to admit the fact when we behold it, that a fair branch may 
sphin ; from afoul stem? Is every beautifal bud to be blighted, because 
iption is to be found in the parent tree? If the child cannot be free 
‘those vices which characterize the parent, honour, 
P ty can have no existence but in name. However des} 
may be, it surely does not follow that he must of necessity con- 
jinate his child. In this case I am sure that it is not so, and 
Pe Koes bere iniquities, i } eee cues ie 
THe the room for some time, deeply e in suggest 
“with the view of repudiating every objection which a) by panty Co 
oe rang the bell, for all in the house appeared to be ina most extra- 
ordinary state of excitement. No one answered. He rang again; still no 

‘one appeared. A third time he rang with some violence, anc eventually 

the sentimental porter came up, and with tetrs in his eyes, inquired if {t 

were tree that be had rang, 

“<T want Morgan,” said Valentine ; “tell her to come here.” 
‘*She's with missis, sir: poor dear missis! which is very ill, sir. I’m 
afeard that she never wil! get over it."———‘' Get over what, ait? 

fe you mean? Desire one of the girls to tell my mother I winh to see 

her.” 

‘he Slow berad a hey sgh snd gle he room wth an clabo- 
rately lengthened visage. In a short time the widow appeared, vin 
‘thrown her arms round the neck of Valentine, buried ie face in his bono 
and sobbed aloud. ‘* Mother, mother !” said he, as he led her to the sofa. 
“Come, come, come, you must not goon thus."——Oh, my dear, this 
is sad, very sad : it is indeed very shocking, and at such a time too!” 

“It is unfortunate, most unfortunate : but how is Louise?” 

“Poor thing! I don’t know how in the world she will ever survive it. 
She has been twice in the most violent hysterics, and she is now crying fit 
io break her heart.—I much fear that it will prove her death-biow,” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, mother! The thing is bad cnough, it is trae, 
Dut it is not so dreadful as it at first sight appears.” 

“Oh ! but it is a very terrible shock to the feelings of a poor dear gitl, at 
80 critical a time as this.”——"* Well, well : can I see Louive?” 

Bless you, my dear, not om any account, She is in bed, and we have 
sent for the physician, and I expect him here every instant. I am wire 
that if she were to see you now, she would go off again, and we should 
never bring her to.” 

**T am affaid that you are but a poor comforter, mother.: but return to 
her, and cheer her, and give her this kiss, and tell her from me that she 
must bear up against it; that the effects of the shock will very soon pass 
away ; that it really is nothing particularly terrible, and that, notwithe 
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ding what has occurred, I shall be ready in the morning at eleven 


iy 
“Ob! is ont of the question ; that wat be 
eer a alah oF te 
“Hark t thet is the physician; yes, there is his carriage, 'll come 
again, my poor boy, as soon as I can; but pray keep up your irits.” 

“Keep up yours, mother ; and be sure Rap as of Louise.” 
‘The widow promised to do s0, if possible, and darted from the room to 


Valentine could not feel surprised at Louise having been shocked at this 
{N-timed discovery ; he thought it, under the circumstances, but natural ; / 
and as he did not apprehend that anything serious would ensue, he re 
tolyed not to give way at all to dejection. He therefore the bell 
again, and when the same puritanical person, whom Valentine did not su 

to be more virtuous than the rest of his caste, reappeared, he desir ed 
jim to inform Mr, Llewellen that he was anxious to have a word with him 
there. The porter, who appeared to be somewhat more dreadfully afflict ed 
than before, vanished gradually to accomplish the object of his mission, a nd 
in a short time Llewellen came into the room. “* My tear boy,” said Ihe, 
jor's all this treatful pusiness? Inteet hur can make neither het noor 


‘rHlow is yonruadlet” inquired Valeting, watt 

inteet, now, he seems very poorly. Put phot tit Whitely mean 
his chiltyen? "He war ex replied. Valentine, who perceived 
that Lewellen had aot been mu enlightened on the subject. “It ap 
pears to be an anhappy affair altogether.” 

“So it is; put hur ton’t understand it! Mur fear there’s something 
treatful at the pottom of it, look you! Inteet t' cootness, hur to.” 

“T wish you would do me a favour,” said Valentine, who felt that as 
Liewellen knew nothing about the matter, he might just as well be kepe 
still in ignorance a» not. ‘I wish you would tell Mr, Raven that I should 
De happy to speak with him for one moment.” 

“(Hy all means. Hur wish you coot kit to the pottom of it; for although 
hur've pin sitting with him all this time, hur havn't bie aple to kit him to 
explain a single wort.”——“ Tell him I'll not detain him fong.”” 

“Very coot,” said Liewellen, who left the room at once ; and after the 
lapse of three minutes, which were occupied by Valentine in rehearsing the 
part he had to perform, he returned with a commanicstion, the substance 
of which was, Raven was so unwell, that be felt quite ual to the 
task of conversing with him upon the subject then ; but he hoped that in a 
few hours he should be sufficiently recovered to do so,“ Hur ton’t at all 
know phot's the matter,” added “Inteet, it’s all a mysterious 
tream to me; hur only know that hur never saw tears in my uncle's eyes 

fore, Vat hur say, my poy, how apout tinner? Is that to pe totally 
knocked on the het ?” 

‘Unhappily, the dinner which we were to have had has been com- 
Laney yet aside by this unfortunate affair,” 

“ Put we must have some sort of a tinner, We can't pe starved to teth? 
Hur wish C cootness that Whitely hat pin at the pottom of the Tet Sea, 
Reeiaat ot Coming ere to i: op: Freee bein tte . Put let’s see 
spout it: lets co town at once know there are some peantiful 
things, pecagse arr frost Nessie let od clip yee rd 
the puaincss, We sholl all pecome skeletons upon the face of the earth t” 














circumstance 
tite havis ares rt ee sy other means than those 
eating, pcs Heatran pene feel neree bee sufficiently explained, 
‘This position was not impugned. Valentine had no disposition at that 
time to supply the desideratum, for Mh h he bad firmly resolved oa 
‘up against any disappointment of which the ill-timed event mi 
te pela he was not in good spirits, nor did he feel then the wight 
lination to force them. 

Tt was not until Llewelten had nearly finished his dinner that the phy: 
sician left the house; but the moment he had left, the widow came to 
communicate to Valentine the fact, that poor Louise was in a high state 
of fever, and that therefore she ld pave te be tere for several days 
quiet.‘ Texplained to the physician,” she what was to bev 
faken place in the moming ; but although he ae me that the poor 
dear girl was in no absolute danger, he declared that every iden of that 
a Frost be ed abandoned,” 

This point, then, was settled, and Valentine received the intelligence 


with firmness ; and having of his mother to retum to Louise 
instantly, and to let him know the moment the slightest change took place, 
he baried himself in his own t making his ardent anxiety for Louise, 





to some extent, counteract the bitterness of that feeling of ‘ixsppointment 
which he found it impossible entirely to 

While he was thus occupied, expecting every moment to be summoned 
by Raven, Whitely and Uncle John were engaged in a warm conversation, 
touching the most correct course to be pursued. Whitely, as might have 
been anticipated, urged the propriety of vengeance. He contended that he 
‘was justified in ‘inflicting upon his enemy the utmost terrors of the law : 
and declared that he would have him denounced in a court of justice to the 
world, and held up to lasting execration. Uncle John, on the contrary, 
suggested a compromise, and offered to effect it on the most brilliant terms, 
havieg msc, if even Raven would not accede to his proposal, to 
up the amount himself, se ‘Whitely spumed the idea at once. ** What 1” 

“compromise in a case of this Section with 

B sromatons a riba t Never! Till parsue him with the utmost 1 i 
it shall never be said that I compromised m: p honows, which in 
should do, by consenting to compromise with him. 
T But det us look af this matter more calmly, my friend,” sxid Uncle 
John ; ‘let us look at it solely as men of the world. You have been 
‘wronged, deeply wronged : I canpot entertain the smallest doubt, 
and you sre justified ir. bringing him who bas wronged you to justice—nay, 
you are in « social sense bound to do so if it be possible; but although 
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1 ‘deer ‘Dale John that Whitely had such 

it was fectl to no means 5 
end sag iheitove, more sciatica a compromise thaw ever be let 
him to call upon Raven, with the view of suggesting to Aim the expediency 
of rome private 


‘arrangement. 
‘On arriving at the house, he was immediately shown into a eho 





room, which was occupied stil! oy Vi and Llewellen ; and alt 

be expected that a8 a matter of cours, the sakden seek real Pe afi 
cient to luce a postponement marriage, it affected him wi 
ve Teving expr his concton very fel endeavoured ilies 

faving ¢x is concern ingly, and en to 
‘Valentine byrall the mesns ia he poner oatep well that he felt much 
more than he speared to feel—he inquired for Raven, and on leaming 
‘that he was still in bis room, he begged Llewellen to inform him that he 
wished to have five minutes’ conversation with him alone. ‘' Tell him,” 
he added, ‘that it is on a subject of immediate importance, and that 
ole gh it may be settled in five minutes, there is now not a moment 
a 


Liewellen accordingly went to deliver this message, and shortly retarned. 
gith an answer-to the effect, that a ‘Raven stilt felt exceedingly ill, 
de had consented to see him. Uncle John, therefore, followed his guide, 
‘and was ushered at once into the room. 
he entered, Raven was sitting at the table in a state of extreme dejec- 
tion, but he rose on the i oe with a faltering voice, “My 
for a friend I must still consider you, however much you may 
Toathe the sight of me,—this, indeed, is a terrible affair.” 

‘Uncle John took his hand and sat down beside him, and then said, “It 
isa sad business, But,” he added, “*it is a thing which must be met! It 
is useless now to mourn the event, or to dwell upon that which induced it. 
‘What has happened has ha) 1. 1 wish not to refer to it now, but as a 
thing which ‘toring deen done cannot be undone. But here is an imme- 
diate difficulty, one which must be faced : the only question, therefore, is, 
how is it to be surmounted ?” 

“That, indeed, is the question. How can it be? What can be pro- 
posed? How am I to act?” 

Can it not be in some way arrange’? Can it not be don: privately 
without having recourse to law?” 

+ As far as 1am concerned, most willingly would I do anythirg to settle 
it. I'll give him ten thousand pounds, or, if that will not satisfy him, I'll 
give him fifteen, or even twenty, provided he will undertake to annoy meno 
more, 


“sTewas in onder to suggest something of toat kind that T came here this 
evening. I have named the rabject to him already, and although he was 
taturally indignant, and spurned the idea of a compromise, declaring that 
he would bave law and nothing but law, 1 think Gat eventually he might 
be indaced to consent to some arrangement, which Fam sure would be 
better for all parties concerned.” 
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**Let him bat consent to any arrangement, and I am willing to agree to 
it at once, FT Rive ‘him anything to settle it : any eum he thinks proper 
to denmand : and I cou/d suggest something which would render the expe- 

och 4 settlement apparent in bis calmer atomests, even to him." 
“ is it? Let me know, that I mayurge him to adopt, as a matter 

Feels, the course you have now to Propose.” 

“My friend,” said Raven, with intensity, “I am perfectly well aware 
that you abhor the crime of which I acknowledge to you that I am guilty, 
as much as ray man can; but as, before me, you have suppressed what 

\, you feel, and have come to me in the character of 2 man of the world to 

‘argue the matter upon worldly grounds alone, 1 will meet you upon those 

‘ with the view of stating what I conceive to be sufficient 10 con- 
‘vince Mr, Whitely—or Whitbread, as I always understood his name to be 
—of the expediency at least of consenting te settle the matter, as 1 om 
anxious it id be settled, and that without delay. In the firt place, 
then, let us look st the course which he proposes to pure : I would nut 
injore that man more deeply than he has already been injured ; I would 
not have him incur legal expenses, which must, of necessity, fall upon him; 
not am I willing to take advantage of his position, as 1 sufficiently prove, 
dy offering him any sum of money he thinks rope! to claim. Dut be pro: 
poses to go to law; and he cam do sy don less ; there is nothing more 
easy than for a man to go to law; but 1 am anxious to have him under- 
stand, at once, that no law can touch me! He has, of coune, told you 
all He = ime, in the first with the seduction of his wife, 
How can he, Jegally, substantiate that charge? How is he to prove it? 
He can produce no’ witnesses ; and if he could, as the thing happencd 
nearly fifteen years ago, he could not bring an action agninst me now; 
while, even, if we assume that he could do so, the amount of damages he 
could obtain would be as nothing when compared with the sum I now offer 
to give him. As far as that is concerned, then, it is manifest that he would 
in any case be a loser by going to law ; and when we come to the other 
charge, which refery to his confinement as a lunatic, it cannot be shown 
that L had anything to do with that transaction ; and, even if it could, he 
must know it to be perfectly ridiculous to suppose that I am legally respon 
sible for the acts of the two Physicians by whom the certificate was signed, 
‘and whose signatures alone indemnify me if 1 had even been directly 
‘instrumental in obtaining them ; but I had nothing whatever to do with the 
certificate ; my name does not in any way appear ; so that he can have no 
possible grounds for proceeding against me as the person who caused him 
to be Tf, therefore, he will but reflect upon this ; if he can but 
De brought to understand his position, which is in reality one of utter help- 
Tesstiess as far as the law is concerned, he cannot fail to perceive the expe- 
diency of consenting to some such arrangement as that now proposed. 1 








should not have ‘thas on a subject of this kind, had you not ap- 
peared ere with toe , not of denouncing the crime of which I have 
guilty, but of ing the best means of meeting the difficulty which 


that crime has induced. I should bave been, under any other circumstances, 
ashamed to argue the matter, us I have done, in this cool, calculating strain ; 
for, however hateful T may appear, I still hope that Twin not dead to every 
Propet feng 5 bat as you wished to know what I could urge a allele. 
jated to promote a private settlement of this most unhappy affair, I felt 
mysclf justified in stating the case as if the point to be considered were one 
pecuniary character solely.” 
abe 
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To word of this Uncle John listened with deep attention. He 
weighol every sentence as Raven rei, to eal ot et 
feel that, in a wordy point of view, nothing could be more conciasive. Hy 
had, indeed, formed an exceedingly bad opinion of his character a2 man, 
‘bat he looked upon him then but as an advocate; and firmly con: 
vinwed that the course proposed was the only one which could 
acute with any chance of mucecan, he at onan expesesed his Soteretination 
fo employ all ¢ ‘means in his power, with the view of inducing him to 


Peay, do so,” said Raven; “not for me, Dut forthe ake of sy child : 
For her sake I am anxious that this matter should not be se ublic age 
of law ; for although I know that no law can seach me toe Ee 
of which the fact of its being ight be: 
render my poor git! wretched for conse fh doing 
all he can aguinst me ‘but by going to Fe eT inoe hime. not 

except, indeed, ia so far as the exposé may be concerned ; and I ques- 
Tonrmucht whether he can bring sufficient evidence to induce even the public 
2 believe him, anxious as they Sevaabiy is to believe serhin which 
happens to be charged inst 2 man, Urge him, pray, urge 
thing in this light. He cannot, in any way, benefit himself: be 
il, ‘on the contrary, have to pay tuinously for any re to obtain legal 
Tevenge. Use your utmost influence: prevail upon him, if posine te 
consent to an arrangement. I think, that i if he can bring himself to 

at the case as it borg with reference solely to his power to injure me, | 
wil eventually 

“Tthink 80, Tso," said Uncle John ; 3 “Dll return to him at mt 5 
put each point as strongly as 

Tut, my friend, in fependently of this, what isto be done ? 

“We had better enter into no other subject at present. this be 
wettled fre. ‘That to which we have look forward with so much plea- 
sure must now, of course, be 

“That,” said Kaven, ‘is inevitable. Bat, Valentine, he has been 
waiting to sce me all the evening, and I ‘know that he bears , UP against it 
like « man ; but [ really have not nerve enough to meet hit 

“"TLin unnecessary that you should do so now. T’'ll take him home with 
me. Hie has been waiting, I apprehend, more with the view of being near 
poor Louise,”"———‘ Thank Heaven! she 1s now much more calm. If 
saything were to happen to her, the little time I have to tive would be 
passed in constant torture.” 

“Let us hope for the best. I have not the smallest doubt that, with 
care, she will soon be restored. But, good-night. This task must be ac- 
complished before I sleep.” “*I leave it with confidence entirely in 
your hands, Whatever Propose I wi Iwill gladly accede to.” 

im, 

















Uncle John then left in upon Valentine, who, having 
just fom his mother that Louse wat gag on well, nad hak more: 
‘over, she was then cately a ‘consented to accompany} pany him ‘bome 5 
and on their way he applanded the anxiety of his uncle to effect a private 
settlement of the affiur; and his uncle, in return, he een his declara- 
lion, that, notwithsta: what bad occurred, or ht occur here- 
after, prejudicial to the of Raven, ne felt, and ould continue 


10 feel, bound to keep faith with Louise. 
On ‘reaching horve, they were informed by Mrs. Smugman, who 
appeared at the door, much perturbed, that Horace wes in the house, im a, 


‘Well, how are you!” 
++ What is your business with us?” stemly demanded Uncle John. 
“Now, is that the way to address an old friend!” returned Horace, 

with an extraordinary look, and in an equally extraordinary tone of 

Temonstrance. ‘‘Is it regular? Does it sound at all preity 2” 
“Whatever you have to say, young man, say at once.” 

“There you, go again—‘young man?" Why do you cut away in that 


sag manner Why are you here 2”” 

“"That’s the point ! I am here in the responsible capacity of plenipo- 
extraordinary from the governor, and when I produce my cmdentials, I 
do expect tobe treated with all the courtesy ths reales, I have got 
‘a whole lot of dirty documents here, which I am at to give wy 
‘ona certain condition. But come, don't be crusty ; sit down and 
pleasant, and then I'll let you into the whole business.” 

* Twish,” said Uncle Jon, ** you had come at a more seasonable hour,"* 
“Wall how could T help it? Tstarted off this morning early enw 
and I should have been here at a more seasonable hour, only I happened 

to meet with a few out-and-outers, who couldn't do without me!” 

Conceiving that his object was to restore Goodman's papers, Uncle 
Jot then gravely took his seat. Now then” sud Horace, "here we 

you see, a lot Tummy pieces parchment, wi the governor 

wished me to deliver into the hands of his brother; but as that ld foot, 
who never was known to listen to reason when it proceeded from my lips, 
has referred me to you, 1 have waited here all this time, and would have 
continued (o wait, if you hadn’ come home till the wersrafter neat.” 

“* Well, six, what do you propose?” Pa 

“Why, assuming that you have full powers to act, I propose to deliver 
them to you, on condition that, as the governor is ‘not very flush, he is 
never to be called upon to pay the /iuile Dill of those ditty scauips of 





lawyers.” ——"" Are these a/f the which belonged. to my friend 32" 
“Why, of course! Do you think that I would bring less than all 2” 
“ Very well, sir; I am willing to receive them," ——“ And to give me 


an acknowledgment of your having received them, and to name the con- 
dition, of coune! Then you know it will be all right and regular.” 
“Well, air, I'D even take it upon myself to do that,” said Uncle John, 


who accordingly wrote an ack to the ‘effect that he bad 
received the documents on the condition named, the terms of which he, on 
the part of Mr. Goodman, had to. 

“Well,” said Horace, on the receipt, ‘‘And now, what are 


you gomg to stand? You never bring ont the ghost of a glass of wine to 

ive 2 fellow.” —“* We are busy, very busy,” said Uncle John ; “I beg 
t you will detain us no longer.” 

“Oh! very well! Why don't you say at once, ‘There's the door 
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yor'd better ext it!" You want to offend mie T suppose, but you wen'ts 


eSports 


wes valueless. Walter, yielding to his wife, who was as warmly backed 
wey had disposed of over available species rty, and 

pa sent ent these Lcaagelied tack, in in the fe Gal contin 7 
that his brother, being hes mi too weak to examine them, would 
give instructions "for ovextemscs sea to be supe, if indeed he did 
not undertake to defray the expenses already incus 

‘All this had been iy accom} 3 Uncle John had undertaken, 
in his friend’s name, to settle with ry attorney, ba ‘when the docaments 
‘were carried to Goodman, he felt so exhausted, that they were at once set 
aside without even being looked at. The fact of Horace having burst 
into the room, had thrown him into a state of excitement which nearly 
proved fatal, It was evident to Uncle fps roan Os he entered, that another 
such a shock would be the Jast he He trembled 
violently even then, and gasped for ‘Dreath as he pressed rit his faead's hand, 
and of him not to Sleave him until he had become more com 
“Valentine, that good boy,” said he, after a pause, in a voice 2¢ faint 
pay Paatareary “is going to be married in the morning. { 

ray tt 
Preyathe marriage,” said Uncle john, “thas been postponed. The reung 
dg ta been cen very sud “* Tam very sorry for it. Young 
or old, my dear friend, “it have ther afictions™ 

Goodman, with sigh. relapsed into silenee, which Uncle John 
did not disturb, feat ith ha until he conceived that he had 
fallen into a sientbey wl en “rr stealthily quitted the room, It was then 
that he ascertained that while he was Goodman, Whitely, who bad 
‘been, contrary to his usual custom, from home the whole of the evening, 
had returned ; and having learned that Valentine, by whom he had been 
spoken (o somewhat harshly at Raven's, was in the drawing-room, he had 
Teter the ote to his here ey Nie Jobn was, brain ee to 

fer the performance of the tai roposed, but sat midnight 

conversing with Valentine, who was stilt sustained by that Sat Bemnene pe 
enables a man to regard difficulties but as evils to be surmounted, no 
abatter what shape they may assume, 





CHAPTER LVIII. 
Interview of Uncle Zohn and Whildy with Mr. Writall, an Attorney-ot-taw. 


IMMEDIATELY after breakfast the next moming, Valentine left, with the 
hope of hearing that Louise had made some progress towards restoration ; 
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‘md when he bad done so, Uncle John catiously the subject of 
the compromise he antioaly decid to efics beteeen Whately and en, 
“1 saw Raven last evening,” said he, “and I do not believe that I ever 
beheld any one so conscience-stricken in my whole life.” 

“The scoundrel !” exclaimed Whitely, ‘I wonder he is not ashamed 
to show his face to you or any other honowrable man.” 

“He is ashamed : he was ashamed to see me last evening. I had the 
utmost difficalty to obtain an interview with him, and when f did, T found, 
im frightfully dejected, Of course, our conversation touched solely upon 
this unhappy subject, and he urged ave most carestly to exert wlutever 
induence 1 might have, with the view of prevailing upon you to consent 19 
some private ent, not for his indeeL, bat for the sake of his 
ee eB oow pe gpm nel sorry ; I feel that I could not be 

“For her, irl, Jom j—very + I feel that not 
more 10 weld she even iy Owns for Valemine, ais, ama. 1 sorry; for 
though he spoke unkind to me, T cannot but believe that he did it 
solely to check a species of perhaps unjustifiable rashness : Iam sorry for 
them both, and would do much to save them from annoyance ; but I can- 
not bring ‘myself to believe that I should be acting asa man under the 
circumstances ought to act, if I permitted that villain to eseape. 

“Te was for them—only for them, that he pleaded. As far ns he was 
concerned, he acknowledged that you were bound as a man to pursue him 
by all metas in your power."——*" Anu! parene him Twill" 

“OF course, knowing him as I do, and being connected with him 
through Valentine, as T am, it will be but natural for you to imagine that I 
Jean somewhat towards him without sufficiently considering you.” 

“Indeed, my dear fricnd, 1 do not. Your honesty of purpose, your 
integrity, the pure principles by which {know you tobe, guided, tl to 
strengthen my_ conviction that you are ineapable of advising me to aopt 
any course which you deem inconsistent with my honour.” 

“T acknowledge that I fenn so far towards him as to be anxious to 
have this melancholy affair settled, as far a» it can be, privately : sot for 
fim—for his conduct admits of no extenuation—but for his poor child, 
whose lear any pubic exposure woull go far towards breaking, But i 
even I had no knowledge whatever of him or of any one with whom he is 
connected, as your friend, 1 should advise you, for your own sake alone, 
not to plunge into the tincertain depths of the law, being afraid—as f 
should he in such a case as this—that although in reputation you might 
seriously injure him, you would in doing so more seriously injure yoursctf, 
You know more of the law which bears upon this point,—doubtless, mach 
more than I do : but even in the event of my having no knowledge what 
ever of the party on the other side, I should argue with you thus: You 
are anxious to go to law : very well. You cannot proceed criminally : you 
must bring a civil action; you may even bring two: you bring two actions: 


you succeed in both : and the punis awarded is of a pecuniary cha 
Tacter., Now, what amount of damages, I'ask, would you be likely to 
yp 


++ Well, assaming that there was 0 prospect of obtaining that amount, 
what would you say if, instead of the trouble, the anxiety, the risk of a 
trial, you were cffered ten thousand pounds dow: 

“My answer would be this: I cannot feel justified in entering into 
goything like « comprortise with a 7 
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“Are you tobe on s villain? And 
or error rer 

“lam 

“hee gre ire 

ch nat at tine were to obtain, the poor would be crushed by the 


is description, in which the rich man proposes to 
BLY Pazhaps ten times the amomt that coukd be gained by resting to 
ww. This is not Tike a case in which a man offers to give a certain sum 


character.” 

“7 do not think so. From all that I can lear, I am induced to believe 
that I ought not to entertain the smallest doubt about the matter. Last 
hight Iwas introduced to an exceedingly clever awyer—with whom T have 
‘an appointment thi orig ‘at twelve, who assured me 
fad eens ie Mates ier mek econ sotion wh b exhibit 

86 monstrous a combination of the law would fall upon the 
‘with terrible vengeance. Now, as I am anxious to remove the imy 

you entertain, that the law YY ‘inoperative in a case of this description, I 
tha’ be i you will accompany me this morning as my fiend, 
you may at how the lw sands and judge for youl" 

“'T ahall indeed. be most happy todo 0, feeling perfectly assured of 
your belief, that although T fl in communication with Raven, I shall 

take no advantage of any thing I may hear, which, if known on the other 
side, might tend to prejudice your case.” 

"You may be assured that that is my belief, For were it not sa, T 
certainly should not have been zo anxious for you to go with me. You can 
appear in the sole character of my friend : your knowledge of the other 
party need not at all transpire.” 

Tt was at once then arranged that they should wait upon this gentleman 

ther ; and accordingly, at the hour appointed, they proceeded to the 
ice of Mr, Writall. 

Or the office-bell, their cars were addressed by a slight con- 
sumptive tick, when, on the door opening, they entered, and beheld an 
‘emaciated jee being, who was then in the act of enjoying a pinch of 
sanff, which to be the only within his reach, and who, in 
answer to rl ly's question, which reference to the fact of Mr. 
Writall being within, said he didn't know exactly, but he'd see ; he then 
inquired the name of Whitely, and disappeared. He was not absent long, 
He soon retumed, announced that Mr. Writall twas within, and imme- 
diately ushered them into the sanctum. As they entered, Mr. Writall, 
who was a man of immense personal importance, and whose cheeks were 
pecalaly outed. hegieyiry? ith Bi rig thumb tulay po hole of 

is left foot on a ic 

ST Bope pou are well,” eid be in tio Fate reling ea 
‘word it became as much “A friend, I 
2" Whitely answered yy ‘amelie Tonetace Unele John, and 

‘they sat ‘down with business-like views, “I have been been thinking, sir, of 
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feely over fray ea hc 1 bave been turning it delibe- 
pty ones fn ny mind, and having deeply consulted the best authorities upan 
a fabiect,1 hare no hesitation pin bpd fiat the commen is quite clear." 
the ane him, they$ 
“eats ci a diepae en tase hel” 


rering , for the satisfaction of 
is the grand point that I am anxious to have ex- 





Ofcourse.” 
“Will you allow me,” said Uncle John, "to ask how?” 
“By the production of witnesses,” 
“Bat, unfortunately, my frient Mr. Whitely has no witnesses.” 
“No witnesses? Where is the ictor of the asylum !--where are 
the keepers? Subpoena them all ; Cel, allup! 
ba aay some rove that the itendanr Res compassed, or was in any 
with the incarceration of my Iriel?” 
wt That remains to be seen.”——-“‘ But, like all moc” men, Mr. 
weit is anxious to see his way clearly before he 
“Ie is impossible for him not, sir, to see his way clearly."——~'* Upon 
word,” observed Whitely, “I confess hat 1 sonnet at a pee” 
me Te the slightest doubt chat can prove the de- 
tenant to have directly or indirectly c patra ou'to be confined 7 
“Tam afraid they know nothing of him. His name did not in any way 
appear,”—~"* Well, that is # difficulty very soon got over, If zhey canniot 
prove t it, other witnesses can.” 
‘What other witnesses ?” inquired Whitely, 
“Oh, I'll undertake to produce witnesses," replied Mr. Writall, nodding 
very mysterious!y. 
“‘T really cannot see where we shalt find them,”-———‘* Oh, that is soon 
overcome. ll stake my reputation on finding sufficient witnesses.” 
“* Then of course,” said Uncle John, who looked at Whitely as if he did 
not understand it, “we may assume that point to be settled ? 
“ Of course. 
«* And that the settlement of that point will be sufficient 
* And that the settlement of that it will be sufficient.” 
“But on what authority was my here received and detained by 
the propritor of the asylum in question? Was not his authority the cet- 
the two physicians ? 
“ Undoubtedly ; the certificate of the two physicians.” 
“How, then, can we impugn this, their evidence of my friend’s insanity 
at the time 2”——“'T'll manage it. Leave that to me.” 
* Bat,” urged Whitely, how is it to be done?” 
“Tf it cannot be done in one way, it can in another. We can even 
indict all concerned far « epuspiracy.” 
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“But what witnesses have we to sustain ouch an indictment?" 

«* Witnesses are to be found—affidavits are to be had. Leave the whole 
thing to me. Af ie wei soveen Ot He Wont, neo ernes Ee Oe 
he willbe bat too happy to compromise the attr, coming down hand- 
some what, may I ask,” said Uncle John, ‘ would you con- 
sider & ‘sum in such a case?” ; 

“Why, as he is a rich man, I'd make him come down with a couple of 
thousand ‘pounds, [44 let hizs off for very little less.” 

‘« But were he to offer to put down at once such a sam a2—say ten thoa- 
sand pounds— 

“Oh, such a sum ag that is altogether out of the question. A large sum, 
si, is that of ten thousand, —a. sim which is not to be picked up every 
day! But whatever sum he might offer, however lange, I'd take care to 
harass him well before I consented (o receive i 

“' But if, after having discovered that your object was to harass him, he 
were to defy you, and tefuse then to compromise at all, what sort of posi 
Aion woal my friend be in then?” ee ie 
Money,” said Whitely, ‘is not it object. I want to puni 
iy tia true, and he descrves to be putished severely ; but my chiet sim 
. to compel him to prosluce, or at least to give me some sufficient clue to 


the Reawery of my children.” 

“Punish him first,” said Mr, Writall ; ‘‘settle that matter first, and 
then make him produce the children.” 

“But,” suggested Uncle Jobn, “were he to propose, now, not only to 
put down at once—say ten 1 pounds—but to give, with respect to 
the children, all the information in his power, would it not be advisable to 
‘accerte at once to such a proposition? 

“Why, as I said before, ten thousand pounds, you know, is an amount 
which is out of all reason ; but if 2 round sum were to be offered, together 
with the required information, I have no hesitation in saying that it wow/d 
be advisable to do so, but not before proceedings had been commenced, in 
order that he might know that we are really in carnest.”” 

“YT, of course, can compel him to produce my children 2” 

“OF coune. And yet there is some slight difficulty there. 1 should 
aclvise—nay, now I come to reflect on the matter, if he be obstinate, he 
might be taken on suspicion of having murdered those children !” 

* Murdered them !” cried Whitely, with shudder. 

“Dut,” said Uncle John, “how can we prove that he ever saw them ?” 

“Oh, that could be’ proved ; but as far as the mander is concemed—why 
T confess that it is somewhat difficult to secure witnesses as to murder ; but 
even they are to be had.” 

“What may you mean by securing witnesses 1” 

“Tt is a practice, sir, well understood in the profession. At all events, 
assuming that we should fail in this, the threat alone of charging him with 
anurder would be sufficient to induce him to come down with a little more.” 
Again Whitely and Uncle John looked earnestly at each other, and after a 
pause of some seconds they rose. “I will reflect, sir,” said Whitely, 
‘‘apon all you have explained, ‘and let you know my decision in the 
morning.”——** Very well, sir,” retamed Mr. Writall, who was evidently 
surprised at the fact of the consultation being so abruptly put an end to, 
—* very well, sir. If the case, sir, be placed in my hands, it shall be 
‘properly managed. It is my pride, sir, that I never yct suffered a client of 
inc to be defeated.” 
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UVnete John pad Witely then, took leave of Bs. ita with whom 
they were not highly pleased. He had, i supplied them both with 
food fer reflection; bat while one of them looked upon his merely with 





nesses are villains who can be got to swear to anything in any case, to the 
ruin of any man.” —" is it possible ?” 

“Quite. They are to be had at all prices, from ten billings up to ten 
pounds, either to appear and give evidence, or to make affidavits, Such 
‘witnesses he proposed to secure in my exse, for clearly none others exist.” 
Uncle John was amazed. He scarcely believe it; and thousands, 
who possess far more knowledge of the profession than he did, would have 
been quite 2s incredulous, on being told that the practice of “hard swear 
ing,” more especially that branch ycleped “affidavit making,” had become 
quite a trade. ‘This, however, did not shake the purpose of Whitely ; he 
still was for law; but as, during the consultation with Writall, certain 
donbts had arisen, he resolved on having the opinion of some eminent 
counsel, upon whose judgment and integrity he might safely depend, 











CHALTER LIX. 
In which Valentine procs @ good moral Physician, 


‘Tuan, under any conceivable circumstances, Louise would lave felt the 
postponement of her marriage severely, is a fact which must not be :on+ 
cealeil, but under such serious circumstances as those by which the post. 
ponement had been induced, she naturally held it to be indeed terrible, It 
‘was not, however, the mere disappointwent which retarded her recover 
from the shock she had received ; when the physical effects of that shot! 
had been subdued, its moral effects continued in painful operation ; for she 
‘could not but feel that the disgrace of her father would inevitably, to some 
extent, reflect upon her. For three weary days she had not beheld him 
‘whom she kad taught herself to adore ; but although vhe had felt this to he 
of itself very sai, and had panted fur the time when she might agai 
him, when that time arrived, her spirit shrank from the interview, as if 
she feared that he could not be faithful to her then without dishonowr. 
Eventually, however, at the carnest solicitation of her dear, kind friend, 
whom she regarded 25 her mother, she trembtingly conscnted 10 see him } 
anc when he entered the room in which she was sitting, pale a» death, she 
rose and flew to him, as if all cause for sorrow had vanished ; but, having 
embraced him, and passed her hand fowlly over his brow, and gazed upon 











was 
“My ou 

heart.” "Look up, my sweet gitl ! You sce / am firm, Louise !~you see 

Jam firm!” But as he spoke, his voice faitcred, while the tears were fast 

rolling down his checks, Ife could not bear to see her thus afilicied. He 
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could firmly endure anything but that; that alone had the power to 
‘tunman him. 


A pause ensued, during which he endeavoured to conceal his emotion, 
and led Louise to a chair; while his mother, whom the interview had 
deeply effected, ‘was sobbing as if her heart were sbout to break. 

¢ length, however, they all became comparatively calm; and while 
‘Valentine was standing with the hand of Louise in bis, pouring eloquent 
balm into her deeply-wounded heart, the widow sat down beside her, with 
the view of imparting that solace which she deemed most effectual, and 
soon after quitted the room. 

“My dear girl,” said Valentine, the moment they were alone, “' come, 
you must not be so sad ; you must not, my love, indeed.” 

“Valentine,” said Louise, with the most impressive eamesiness, ‘ I love 
you-~dearly, fondly—you know how I love you ; but this unhappy inter- 
view fed betel saa * 

p you silly girl, what mean?” 

eThat never wift consent to Bring dishonour upon you.” 

“I believe it : Iam sure of it; 1 know you never will."——“ But this 
I should be doing, if, after this, I consented to receive as before.” 

“+ Louise, knowing the purity of your mind, and the beautiful delicacy of 
your Sectings, T cannot but be conscious that this lamentable affair appears. 
‘to you in the darkest colours in which it can appear to innocence : thus let 
it appear still, my good girl ; thus may it ever appear! I would not have 
those colours brighter in the eyes of one so pure. Tut, my love, even 
assuming all we have heard to be true, and looking at it without the most 
remote feference to any extenuating circumstances, how can my alliance 
with you bring dishonour upon me? I will not affect, for one moment, to 
‘be incapable of perceiving your views ; and that they spring from an amiable 
source is quite manifest. ‘Bit how can this act affect me? It is not an act of 
yours ; not is it one over which it is possible for you to have had even the 
slightest controf. It is one of which you possessed no knowledge untit 
now l—How, then, can you ot 1 be disgraced or dishonoured ?”” 

“* Disgrace will attach to the name,” said Louise. 

“That name will no longer be yours!” 

“* But will it not be said, with truth, by the malicious, that you 
married into a family whose character was tainted ?” 

“This, indeed, by She, maticious, might be said; but, if the characte 
‘of a family could be said to be tainted because the acts of any one a 
its members are impure, few families indeed would be in a position to 
boast of their characters being without a stain. But let the malicious 
say what they will; they must be ingenious, indeed, if they show that 
any disgrace that may attach to the name you now bear, can reflect, in 
the slightest degree, upon me. But, my sweetest girl, no such di 
will attach even to the name, The thing will not be known. I have 
the most perfect confidence in the success uf the efforts which my uncle 
is now making with the view of prevailing upon Whitely to consent to 
some private arrangement. If it be thus arranged- {have mot the 
smallest doubt that eventually it will be—unless we ourselves publish 
the matter to the malicious, their ingennity cannot be brought to the test.” 

“Still, I fear,” urged Louise, “that you may be annoyed; and that 
such an annoyance as that would interfere with your happiness, and cause 


to regret——' 
Ph Touge! if yox did not at this moment lock so delicately beautifal, I 
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seally do think that I should scold you. » you little trembling 
‘creature !—who is to annoy me if the thing be not a 

“* But we are by no means sore that it wi not be known!” 

“Well, even if it be; I am sorry to say hat the world does not Sttach 
so much importance to an affair of this description as you do. But, if 
this be the case, the thing mast not be known! Til go and tell Whitely” 
all about it. I will give your compliments to him, and tell him, that if 
he will consent to an arrangement, you will have me; but that if he will 
not, it's all over.” 

Louise slightly, but very slightly, smiled. 

“You may think,” conti Valentine, ‘*that I_ view this matter 
with levity, although, indeed, I do not ; but it really is useless to 
and mourn, and be miserable about it. Were we to fill the air with our 
lamentations, we might astonish people certainly ; but we could not alter 
the case as it stands. The thing hes been «tone, and we are bound to 
make the Sat it; Ps 1 sake if even Eeveliea Fwel _ Loreena? 
a case in which any disagreeable position was rendered more pleasant by 
an iolegene ween pat? R ¥ 

"You are a dear good soul," said Louise, arranging his hair as he sat 
on a stool beside her, 

“Tm glad you think so,” said Valentine ; "I ought to terminate my 
engagement with lat, 1 ought to make 2 decent impression on this my 
last appearance, as it mast be the last,” : 

“*T would not lose you for the world !" cried Louise, as she kissed his 
fine brow and appeared to forget all her troubles; “yet,” she added, 
with intensity of feeling and expression, “I would rather lose you, 
world, and all, than render you unhappy! Hut, my love, this sad aliair 
you say that there is a prospect of its being settled privately 2 

“+A very fair prospect. In fact, T have no doubt whatever of its bein 
thus arranged. Whitely holds out at present, it is true ; but I'm convinced 
that we shali cventually induce him tu consent.” 

“Poorman! I had no thenght of my dear father having acted as he 
has, I could not have believed it if he had not himself told me that it 
was true. oor Mr. Whitely ! how dreadful his fectings must have heen ! 
Bat she must have been a very wicked creature! 1 am sure that she must 
have given my father great encouragement, or he never woutd have for 
imsclf su far.” Of course that was the cause of Mr, Whitely's 

















7 teis question Valeatine perocived that she did not know all, and, 
therefore, being most anxious not to throw any additional fight upon a 
subject which would tend to sink Kaven in her estimation, he repli that 
‘Whitely had never been insane, and that be hart been confined! in a lunatic 
asylum by some person who wished (o get him out of the way: which 
was the fact. 

“Then it is not so dreadful,” observed Lonise, ‘fas it would have been 
had he been driven to madness by that." OF course not," said 
‘Valentine ; “that would have been a different thing altogether.” 


“Bat oh! you gentlemen, you ou are tetrible 1 
Bat did Mr. Whitely treat ber kindly!”—-—" Upon my wort, bar ined 

“Perhaps not : he might have been very unkind to her; perhaps very 
harsh ; an yet nothing ¢ould justify her conduct, She must have been 
bad, I am convin that if she had “ot been, she never could have 
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induced my father to bring upon us this dreadfal calamity. But what 
became of her? It isa delicate question pechaps for me to put, but did 
you ever happen to hear what became of her ?”——“* indeed 1 never did.” 

“* Perhaps she went to America, the poor children with her.” 

“ Perhay ¢ did: but let us dismiss this subject. I have been 
thinking, of a matter to which it strikes me I never alluded before, 
but in Teciding ‘upon which you can render me very material assistance.” 

‘Indeed! “Then, 1 am sure that 1 shall be most happy to do 0.” 

“Your politeness is proverbial. Well, then ; when do you think—I 
will put it in that form as being the least unintelligible—when do you think 
‘that that ought to be done which was to have been done on the first of the 
‘month ?"——* The first of the month ?—Oh, indeed, my dear Valentine, 
‘we must not think of that,” 

“Bat that happens to be the thing of which I cannot help 
thinking !”-——* But—I—I don't—teally 1don’t—we must wait till this 
sad affair is settled.” 

“Why should we, my dearest? Why should we wait for that? 11% 
have nothing to do with the settlement of it."——“ My dearest love, poy 
do me the favour to say no more about it at present. It is useless, T find, 
to oppose you on any subject. You cheat me of every purpose. I really 
don’t knoav how it is ; but no one else could ever do so!" The widow at 
this moment entered the room, and was agreeably surprited to sce V: 
tine smiling. “*T beg pardon,” she observed, “I only came for my bag. 
‘Well, come!” she added, ping ith Pleasure at Louise, ‘* Dear me, 
— much better you lock} Well, really now, what an extraordinary 
change !" 

And it is a fact well worthy of eine, Paced on record, that the change 
thus noticed was particularly atriking. Louise looked herself again ; sadness 
disappeared ; her eyes sparkled with all their wonted brilliancy ; and she 
felt that a heavy load of sorrow had been removed from her heart. And 
thus for hours she continued to feel cheered by the affectionate eloquence 
of Valentine, who sat with her until the widow tumed him out of the room, 
deeming it quite inconsistent with her duty as a nurse to allow him to 
remain with her patient any longer. 














CHAPTER LX. 
Valentine visits Ascot Races. 


‘was tow unremitting in his attention to Louise, whose spirits, 
by virtue of his enlivening influence, were, in a great degree, restored ; but 
ing could shake the resolution she had formed, not to fix another day 
for the colebration of their marrage until her father’s unhappy affair had 
heen privately arranged, although, when a fortnight from the day of the 
discovery had elapsed, Whitelys consent to such an arrangement ad not 
heen obtained. Uncle John, day by day, had endeavouret! to induce him 
to adopt the mode in vain: he could not be, by any means, 
prevailed upon to yield : he had made up his mind to take the opinion of 
a certain distinguished member of the bar, who happened to be then out 
of town, but had promised that the moment he had obtained that opinion 
he would, one way or the other, decile. 
‘Now it may not perhaps be improper to mention, that Lleweiten, during 
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the whole of this time, was a singularly miserable man, He felt wretched. 
His appetite was falling off frightfully ; and ahboogh he was utterly anubie 
to explain what was physiologically the matter, his feelings convinced him 
that internally there was ing uncommonly wrong. He applied to 
the physician who attended Louise; but the physician, instead of prescribing, 
looked at him and smiled. He applied again ; he drew him aside the very 
‘next time he called, and coat his tongue and held out his wrist, ant 
described the diagnosis of his complaint very pointedly, and then indeed 
he had prescription: to take a run round his hat fifty times without 
sopping, and to rcpeat the dose five times a day, keeping 
all the time strictly upon the crown. And an excellent presct 
It was, however, one which he Song might be dispensed with, although 
it did induce hin to believe that a little exercise of some sort might not 
prove pernicious, But then what was he to do? He had no one to go 
‘out with! Valentine was constantly engaged with Louise. Tle could not 

‘out alone !— he would not go out alone ; and the consequence was, that 

is case was getting daily worse end worse. 

At length Louise, conceiving that a day's relaxation would be of service 
to Vatentine, suggested the propriety of his having a rural stroll; and as it 
happened, by a srange coineulnce, (0 be the Ascot ace Weck, he hinted 
to Lewellen that he did think it possible that he might go and sce the Cup 
run for, in which case he hoped to bave the honour «if his company. 

For some few seconds I.lewellen could not belteve that Valentine reall 
meant this ; but when he was struck with the conviction that the thing in. 
reality was so, he was in ecstasies, and ran aboutt he room, and performed 
a variety of extraordinary evolutions, some of which were of a character 
strikingly original. 

“Ts Louey coing, too?” he inqainst. 

“No, I cannot persuade her to do so.” 

“Very well,” said Llewelien, who was not at all sorry on that accoun 
* phen (0 we co, my poy. phen are we to start ?"——="' In the mommy 
but as we bave no conveyance of our own, we must be off rather early.” 

* As carly as yy pe, Well now ¢? cootness knows it, look you, this 
will Pe peautiful + Put how apout breakfast? Shall hur come as hur tit 

{ure ?”-—** That will be the better way.” 

“Very well, And phot coat shatl hur put on? Must hur co in 
sporting style? Hfur've cot top poots and preeches.”” 

“No, nos go as yon are,” 

“Very cunt,” said ].Jewellen, to whom Valentine's every word was law. 
"Very coot, hur'll pe retty. Inteet ¢' cootness, nuw this isa plesing 
And he absolutely Teeits be ope nod that feeling. prompted fim tran 
about so much, that he ate that day a respectable dinner. 

In the morning he awoke about four, and g that, as he had to be 
with Valentine at hall-post eight, he might oversleep himself somewhat, 
if he suffered his head to remain upon the pillow, he ruse, and embellished. 
himself deliberately, and whistled like a lark, and sang several new songs, 
and then wended his way into the pantry, to ce if any Jutile article therein 
had the power to tempt him ; and having di.covered a variety of things 
rather delicious, he laid a substantial foundation for a breakfast, and took 
his departure for the day. 

Tt_was then nearly six; and as he walked from street to street, he 
couldn't tell what to make of the silence that prevailed. 1t struck him as 
Deing mther awful. ile looked acutely up and down: nota soul could 
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dre seen: there be was walking about with his bands fn his cost-pockets & 





solitary individual in x wilderness of houses. le didn’t Like it. His 
intellects were, in some degree, confused. Was tademt Had all the 
Feople emigrated daring the night? Was he in some deserted city? Tt 
Bil at ones struck hine that the ‘were not up yet; and wl 
Jooked round, he really didn’t at it, op pete sod wom be 
haan beings singing, and the chorus he discovered to be strictly to this 
fect + 
“ For we're all, fellowes, 
For en atl sath Seat fe fellows, 
For we're all jolly x flor add 
And 30 say all. 


But although he could hear them with a distinctness which to him, at 
that time, was peculiarly refreshing, he was unable to see them until he 
arrived at the corner of the next street, when he beheld four gentlemen 
coming ‘creer ate. arm in arm, with a eee irregularity of step, 

pearing 19 Happy, bat loo bat looking indeed very 

An old Pale! exclaimed jone of these Fentlemen, “How are 

** How to you too,” said Llewellen in return, 

"Come tip ux your fin, old fellow! you're one of the right sort!” 
Nereupon the whole party’ shook him condially by the hand, erhich was 
very a fectionate, ** Py is there any house open a ‘about here t” 

‘Well, intect now, T think are in pet, look you?” 

A loud burst of laughter immed ly followed the announcement of this 
then, which was very remarkable ; but as Llewellen inferred, from 
paki vague cbacreations skich had relorcaon ta leaks ail tossed checaes 
and cther purely unintelligible matters, that the gentlemen were, to some 
exo, they. he passedt on, and the last he heard of them was an exceed- 
ingly loud declaration in song, that they wouldn't go home till the mornin 

‘At length Llewellen—which is really very singular—found himself 
standing before the house in which Valentine dwelt ; but the blinds were 
all down, no sign of life appeared; the house could not have been in less 
of a bustle all the nts been dead. Ife would not, however 
then leave the street ; he walked up and down whistling, until he saw the 
girl open the parlour shutters, when he knocked at the «oor, got into the 
Flouse' went at once up to Valentine's room, was admitted, and was happy. 

Valentine was not long dressing ; nor was it long, when he had dressed, 
before they had breakfast; and when that had disposed of satis- 
frctorily, they started for the railway terminas at Paddington, with the 
view a ‘going ‘by one of the early rains, On reaching ng te place, a train 
‘was just about to start, and immediately after they Bad entered one of 
Zhe carriages, they were off at the rate of some considerable mumber of 


.” observed Llewellen, “must pat his dest foot forward, to keep 
up with us now."——" He'll not allow himself to be beaten,” returned 
“Let us go at whatever rate we may, he'll be there 25 soon 






as we ate, 
“T" cootness knows now, that’s very extraortinary inteet, phen you 
come to ner: Spee it, look 
“Te is extraordinary, that while he Foss at all paces, he sb 2uld preserve 
with pertect steadiness his own pace still, 
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« Ant will wait for nopotty.""——“' Nor will he be burried 1” 
Liewellen was done. He tried very hard to come again, but failed, 
although he did not entirely give the thing up until they bd arrived at 
ted ; but they 
rain. 





Slough. Here they alight no sooner done so than down 

came a pelting shower of Foot 
“* Hascot, sir !— yer honour !—take yer there in no time !—slap 

wehicle —hex'lent ’oss ride, sir—ride !"—exclaimed a number of ex- 

tremely anxious persons, placing themselves before each other alternately, 
if among them no question had been settled. 

What's the fare?” inquired Valentine of one of the most forward, 

“ & guinea an edd, sir; ad no bistake at al! about the haddibal.” 

Valentine looked to windward ; and as he saw at a glance the black 
cloud coming up, leaving all tair behind, he decided upon standing under 
shelter for a time, during which the individsal whom he had addressed 
came up and stated, confidentially, that he would take them both for a 
pound. This offer was not accepted. The cloud passed over and the sun 
again shone brightly, when the fellow again approached and offered to take 
them for hala-crown a heal! Conceiving, however, that the walk would 
deo thea much more good, they decline! even this, and paste! on. 

Jn due time they reached Windsor, where they stopped to have some 
slight refreshment, and then started again ; and having enjoyed their walk. 
exteedingly up that delghtiel avente called Queen Anne's Drive, the 
coure opened befure them, and a brilliant scene it was. Lleweilen's 
rapture was unbounded when he beheld it; while Valentine had never 
a a Satan tay 

laving sufficient welt uy le at a distance, they drew 
near the fonsse and tHewed each attractive feature with adatiation, For 
gome time Llewellen was dumb with enthusiasm, bat when they approached 
the Grand Stand, he let his tongue loose at once, and it rattled awry in 
Wels with amazing rapidity. ve jj 5 

For some considerable time they promenaded the course, studying—an 
it wan, Indeed, armusmg, as well ab structive, tu stady—ave atone ing 
points which mark thove who move in each social sphere, from the highest 
to the lowest—from that of royalty to that of beggary. 

“Well, inteet,” observed Ilewellen, “ phot a horse-racing nation this 
is, look you !"—— It is the first in the world, certainly ; but we must 

that the whole of theve persons are here with the view of 
races solely.” 
“No, inteet ? Phot pesites ton they come for?” 

«The great majority to see and tu be seen by each other. ‘They them- 

selves form the principal attraction." Then, look you, it must pe py 

‘own attraction they are attracted 
‘ery good, I don't know that we shall make anything better of it.” 
“All the worlt comes pecause all the worlt comes,” added Llewelten, 
who then really dil think that he had done very well. 

‘The horses entered for the fint race now appeared, and Valentine and 
{ewellen at once made their way towanls them, for the purpose of socing 
them s . 
































At various points s of sharp-featured, hard-mouthed, sporting indi- 
‘velunls were eopaged in giving aad taking the odds, with as much profound 
eamesiness as if, indeed, betting not only formed the priseipal business of 
their lives, but the only great object for which they had been born. It 
vas pleastnt to behold the sensation created by the appearance of a rich 
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and inexperfenced young fellow ashe approached these acute old characters 
‘They eyed him, and wriggled round and round him, apparently bent upon 
searching his very soul to ascertain in what way it was possible to take 
him fainy in Tt was evident that they viewed it as a general commercial 
matter, and as they all seemed most anxious to do business, Valentine, 
making his voice appear to proceed from the lips of the likcly-looking 
personage, cried, “Fifty to one against the Saint !”” 

“Done, my lord, in thousands!” cried one of the sharpest, producing 
his book on the instant, 

“71 take you, my lord,” said another. 

“Til take you over again,” cried a third; and his lordship, om being 
thus suddenly beset, looked at them as mysteriously as possible. 

* Ty it to be in thousands, my lord 2" inquired the person who bad first 
axldressed hit, and who had already half-entered the bet. 

“Ts what to be in thousands?” demanded his lordship. 

“Why, the fifty to one your lordship offered.” 

“T never offered filty to one.” —"*Beg pardon, my lord, bat really I 
fancie—indeed_ 1—some gentleman offered that bet!” when, as they cer= 
tainly were, under the circumstances, wonderfnt olds, he looked round 
with extraonlinary sharpness for him who had offered to give them. 

By this time one horse only remained to be saddled for the Castle stakes, 

and he was, indeed, a noble animal, and seemed actually to know it. His 
owner was standing by his side, apparently lost in admiration of his beanty, 
while the littke old jockey, who had adjusted the saddle upon his own 
back, as if he intenled to mount himself, was twisting about, and looking 
nowinly at every point, as if powerfully struck with an idea that he 
should win, 
"It bet a hundred to one against that horse,” cried Valentine. ‘* He’s 
strc to be Jast.”—‘* What, my oss? Y'll take you!” cried the Jitde 
old jockey, turning round with astonishing promptitede and spirit, while 
the owner of the animal looked at him whom the voice seemed to 
proceed with an expression of ineffable contempt. 

‘This person was 2 farmer, and one who would not have offered any 
such odds ; and he said so distinctly, and with consummate point, as the 
jockey observed, that if he meant anything, he had betier then put his 
‘money down. 

‘The horse was now saddled; and when the jockey had mounted, they 
all repaired to the starting-post rt once. Althovgh it was not the grand 
race, great anxiety prevailed ; it was manifest that thousands upon 
thousands of pounds had been staked upon the issue even of that, 





















“Tur say, my poy, every potty’s petting,” said Lewellen; "can't we 
ave a pet?" —"* Why, think we might manage even that,” replied 
Valentine. 


“Well, phot chall it pe?”-—~"' Oh, I am not at all particular.” 
“Very coot. Hurl pet you the pest inner to be hat, that the horse 
that was Inst sated wins.” 
“Very well,” returned Valentine, “let it be so. Ie eugit to wits 
that seems quite clear: buta race is not invariably won by the best horse.” 
“Phot, font you think the jockeys will win if they can?”——* Un- 
doubtedly they will, if they can get more by winning thaa by losing.” 
“Tear now, t cootness, are they not to pe trusted !”——~"There are 
dnt few of them whom / should feel at alt inclined to trust. Human 
Exture, as we find it developed in jockeyism, certainly is not quite periect,” 
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“Put, look yor, if one of those fellows were to keep a horse pack, 
‘wouldn't he therepy lose peg character ?”-———"* PP, at all; he may 
straggle with desperation ; ly utmost to urge 1 
horse ‘on, and get applax.ed for deg. iis utmost, without: allowing Fin wo 
win.” 


“Phy, then, it all d spon the jockey !"——“ Entirely, if he be 
on the best horse ; he has the power in bis own hands; and prizes me 
femetimes afloat, too brilliant to be rested by even the honour ol a 
vay 
ee Phen look you, wher We pet upon a race, we in reality pet upon the 
honour of the felltv who ag pens to rite the pest horse 
recisely, It amounts bat to that.” 

** All was now ready ; the coast was clear: the signal 
the horses were off.” “! Here they come; Acre they cume 
mast,‘ iats off there, hats of/—Hurrah 

Now! now! now! Blue for a million !—+ 
New then !—Beautiful ! Zs to him !—Out and ont !—Bravo 

The race was decided, and the next moment all on the course knew 
which had won, ‘The excitement was no sooner raised than sabxducd, The 
thing was over in a minute. No species of pleasure can be of itxelf’ more 
fleeting than that of @ race. The horses ate offs they paws they are 
in!—the eye can scarcely rest upon them Lefure the issue ix known, 

“Well, my poy,” said Llewellen, “‘hur've cot to stant the tinner, To 
you think that fittle wretch tit his pest?” 

“* He appeared to do all in his power,'”——* Welt, perhaps he tit, look 
you 5 but t’cootness knows it now—hur tit think that he tite’t, Hut ‘come 
along ; shal! we have tinner now, or phen 2” 

“Oh, not yet! Let us wait until after the Cup mtce, and then we can 
take our own time.” 

“Very coot ; yes, that will pe peter. Thut hur say, my poy, let's 
intu one of those pooths, and win some money.” 

“Let us go in andl iose some, you mest, of course.” 

Phot, don’t they play fair?” 

“Upon my word, I'd not undertake to prove that they do; but if you 
do play, you had better at once make up you mind to love.” 

* Well, it won't matter much if hur tov lose a little.” 

“Bat why do you want to play at all? You have plenty of money 5 
quite as much as you want: you have no use for more, But you are 
certain to lose. Well, never mind: hu'll only love a sovereign 5 
& sovereign is nothin; 

“Fret!” said Valentine, pointing toa poor withered heartbroken crea- 
lure, who seemed to have travelled far to beg, but_knew scarcely how to 
dy it, for she had evidently seen more prosperous days, “woukl a sover 
reign be considered nothing there 

Aevellen drew his purse, and having taken out a sovereign, placet it 
in the hand of the poor old creature, who looked at it, and then-looked at 
him, and then burst into tears. From her soul she seemed to bless him, 
‘but she had ot the power of utterance then. “Will not that clo more 

if you had given it to those swindlcrs?” said Valentine, 

“Hur feel it will,” replied Liewellen, ‘‘hur feel it will. Pat hur say, 
may poy, let’s co in only to look.”—* Oh, by all means! AIL object 
to is the encouragement given to such pernicious scoundrels 1" 

+ Phot, are they all scountrels, lock you ?”——~"" There's not a commonly 

ane 
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honest man amongst them. ‘They have no honour to keep them honest t 
in fact, koow 1 othing of ths felingof honour 2° 

“Then want put to pe poor, 
RE for plunder,” They probate be os honest as hep eam aford 

red, which has a mot oe ive meaning. Well, it matters 
oh fet suppoee, which we go into : let us go into this. 

ly entered, and found everything arranged in brilliant 

style: the place po elegantly festooned; the ground was carpeted ; there 
was a table on either side, and one at the top, while a temporary side- 
‘board stood near the entrance, on which there were sherry, cham] 
soda-water, and brandy, for those players who might desethd to call for 
tefenred + pila of ness, heaps of gol oI imperial pecs ef sive? De 
ay ote, ‘and imperis silver : bat 
2s the upper appeared to be the priocipal table; they inade thir way toi 
at once. 

‘The person who presided at this table was one of those excessively 
amiable creatures who appear to have po teal enemy but the law. His 
cuuntenance was screwed into an inflexible grin muscle appeared to 
beat ty utmost stretch, Men laaghed when they looked at hint’ laughed 
when they lost : he defied them to help it~he would make them laugh, 
Had he picked thei in the most literal manner, they could scarcely 
have felt offended with the man ; while, if even they had given him in charge, 
the would have made the police laugh too heartily to hold him. 

Ri Gaediey egg atime ae some, aero for he Bon! him 

to porses»—althou; i Perpett 1¢ keenest eye to business 
Kebecrbuhcld asd te be eSuld hoc help wishing to mrcenain tt were 
potsible to make him look serious, he made up bis mind, having no great 
respect for the profession, to try. 

* Now, my leetle roley wrote" cricit the presiding genius-his custom 
always when he sent round the ball—''off agin, my little hinnocent !—~ 
theres a * “le beauty make yer game, genelmen's sons !—make yer 


R “uh 1” cried Valentine, with a desperate hiss, which he dexterously 
sent beneath the table. 

“ HHul-lo 1” in a sweet tone, exclaimed the laughing creature.“ Bless 
yer leetle heart! Are you ony there?—nothiné more? Vell, come now, 
that’s werry reasonable at the price. I say, Bill, my affectionate !—here's 
ony 1 hindividual which is anxious for you to take him by the scruff of the 
neck, and to shy ie bang out off ae booth." 

«Vare?” eried the affectionate Bill, whose general aspect was not quite 
so amiable as hat of his fend. "Varese? i 

“Oh, omy under the table here ! and nothink less.” 

“‘Tfunder the table 1” cried the affectionate, darting round with some: 
thing like ferocity. 

“Don't go for to wring the blessed neck of the genelman : don't mereycree 
him, not bys no manner off means.” 

“Hullo, I say," cried the affectionate, beneath the table with 
remarkable acuteness ; now hour ofthat vort a dyer vornt there?” 

Ce gt a ee 

“ Ony a kipple!” exclaimed t “and no more 1” 

“« Vort dyer mean ?” cried the affectionate Bill, who now got completely 
funder the ‘able, and Jooked about him with h pesiseworthy seal. ** Vy, 
there's no coves here!” he added, addressing his friend. 
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meee here. Can't yer believe me? Look yerself.” 
‘6 Not if 1 know it. What, don’t you see the dodge? Don't see, 
if 1 was for to take my leetle eyes off the tin, their pals wouldn't p'raps 
borrow a trifle? Oh, no! T don't s’pote they would.” 

“arnt yer kiver it up?” cried the affectionate. 
“ Keep close !—keep close !” whi Valentine. 

“There aint no one there, you think, don’t you!” cried the genius, and 
be  Hastant Mise affectionate tend esumed bis search, while he bimeelf 
se er a ke upon the specie, expecting every moment an attac 
oma The bank. Bot the affectionate certainly could see no oue there ! not 
a soul !—which was indeed somewhat striking, and he said so pointedly, 
and withaut the slightest fear of contradiction, and he felt himself in conse- 
yuence justified in declaring that there sas no one there, which, however, 
led to shake the conviction of his friend, who intimated boldly that he 

Met believe bien if even he were to swear till he Meat en forte 
you think,” he added, with an ironical grin, ‘that you'll go for 
gammon me into that air? ‘I'm hanocent, I°know, uth wasnt bom 
Yesterday exactly.” Valentine now introduced a remarkably slight chuckle, 
which, slight as it wos, caused the laughing genius to come at once to a 
decision. ** 7? see after you now, m Teetle dsrlings !” said le, as he 
gathered up the cloth with which the table was covered, to render the bank 
more secure, /'//sce what you're made on, and no mistake in any inti. 
widual pint. Now," he added, after having made all safe, “let's see the 
colour off your complexion.” He stooped, and looked round the interior, 
with one fist duly prepared for the delivery of an extraordinary blow, and 
dane foot just a¢ realy for the itministration of an equally cxtra- 
ordinary kick, But where were they for whom these favours were designed ? 
He really couldn't sce them !~-he coukln’t sec one of them,-—not even one f 
‘He wished he could ; and if he had, the immediate consequences to that 
one—let him be whomoever he might-—vould in all probability have been 
unpleasant, “Where are you, my darlings?” he inquired, in the most 
insinuating manner. ny say 1 € shall, Indeed, be wery, happy to see 

yout I'm sorry you should cut your little int zresting sti 
Vale, can yon see “em ?” spitefilly demaniled the affections 
“ Notexnct. Praps | wouldn't give a small trifle if 1 cowl 
managed their luckies, though, gers over me a leetle above a hit, 
« They couldn't doit ! [ow could they go for to get out if they was in?” 
“That's the peticular doige as walks over me, rayther. Howsocver, 
the hinnocents ain't here now !—that’s about as clear as mul !—still d 
go's oncommon. But never mind : I've ony lost the pleasure off letting 
em know that I wouldn't have given 'em nothink by no meaus, Buf te 
business,” he added, readjusting the cloth. “Naw, genelmen's sons, 
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make yer game !—make yer game! Herc’s fortun at yer feet, and you've 
ony got for t0 ‘k it up—make yer game!” 
Dering the whole of this time, the shining countenance of the genius 


presented one immutable grin. A frown never came over it for an instant t 
not a cloud even approached it—a fact which went far to induce Valentine 
to suppose that his face was incapable of any other expression than that of 
unadulterated glee. He was not, however, quite convinced of this, and 
therefore, in order that be might rot, on a point of so much importance, 
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tertaia false imprenico, be resved to Tsing the matter once more to 
test. 


‘The genins was still actively engaged with the ball, lavishing upon it the 
most i and tanking it abundantly clear to all nsound that 
he iighly its innocence and beauty. Nor was this unnatural. 
‘He was winning very fast, and the stakes were rather heavy, and as it, 
strangely eno. = happened that the more he won, the more raptarous he 
‘became, he had just attained the highest pitch of ecstasy, when Valentine 
went beneath the table an extraordinary 

“« Hullo!" cried the genius, who kicked out furiously, and by virtue of 
doing so injured his shin. ‘ Bill, come here | Here they are again! Ony 
Jet me jist ketch ’em, the warmint !” 

His countenance fell This was not to be borne. He was reaping a 
Aarvest of plunder, and his time might be valued at ten pounds per minute, 
Tt was cutting. He couldn't bear it; and as the laughter still continued, 
his rage rose to @ high pitch of No endearing terms were applied 
to the Invisibles then they were no darlings—no longer little iano- 
cents: he no longer blessed their little hearts; but on the contrary, his 
epithets proved to all around that, like the rest of his patronized caste, he 
was a most depraved ruffian ; when, as Valeutine was more especially 
satisfied of this, he and Llewellen left the booth, duly impressed with the 

these degraded 








convietion of its being monstrous that the practices of 
wretches should be so extensively encouraged. 

During the time they were in this den of “honourable” thieves, the 
second race had becn run ; they therefore established themselves in a com- 
manding position to see the grand race of the day. In this all the interest 
appeared to be centered. Thousands were waiting the issue with an anxiet 
the ‘most intense, and although thousands more cared but little about 
might be the winner, it was the grand race, and that was sufficient to rivet 
the attention of all. 

“Well, my poy!” said Lewellen, “let us have another pet : come, 
hur'l pet you a pottle of wine."—~"* About wisat 2” 

‘Qh, any thing you please. ilur tomt koow one of the hoeses. Come, 
how is it to pe?” 

“ Why one of us had better take the two first horses against the field.” 

“ Very well! Which shall have the first ?" 

“Oh, it matters not! You take them.” 

“Very coot! Now look out : the two first are mine.” 

The horses started. It was an excellent start. They were all off together 
and seemed to fly. It was a long and most beautiful race, and being on all. 
hands admirably contested, the excitement was well kept up till the last, 
‘The favourite won by half s length, and when the result became known, 
it was interesting to discriminate between the winners and the losers, 
‘Some, tt is true, can bear {0 lose better than others ; for there are men who 
cannot lose to the extent even of w pound without feeling remarkably 
wretched ; but although there are many who make a point of kindling up 
their countenances, in order to make it appear when they lose that they 
feel just as joyful as if they had won, the amiable hypocrisy is tible 
AL 8 giuacts ay mare are: fiey te ceetlo the Ving tis e emile which 
truly expressive of nothing bat pain. 

falentine Jost, of course, but his iy was so inconsiderable that he 








arcely gave it a thought ; yet even he did not appear to be $0 hi 
pleased, quite, as Llewe es ox although it iz posse for a man to 08 
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the ion of pain when be ‘be cannot avoid i 
eleven hen ee Risadey 


As soon as the excitement produced by the race had subsided, Llewellen 
became impetient for dinner, and as bis importonities increased in camest- 
ness every moment, they entered 4 booth in which various kinds of pro- 

ons were displayed in the most tempting manner possible, 

“Now, ty poy,” said Llewellen, * we pekin, too let's have a 
pottle of peer, for inteet cootness knows it, hue feel fit to trop.” 

‘A bottle of stout was therefore obtained, and while IJewellen was 
whetting bis appetite with that, Valentine ordered the dinner uf an 
extremely fat, fussy attendant, who obviously prided himself much upon 
his agibty. Te appearzd that he had never Jearned to walk : run he could 
with any man in England of his size; but be was clearly afraid to trust 
himself out of a trot.” His pace was about eight miles an hour, and out of 
that pace, when in motion, it was manifestly impossible for him to get, 
When called, he seemed startled : his legs were shocked ; they could no 
more have kept sull when a man shouted ‘ Waiter!" than they could if 
they had been at the moment powerfully galvanized, Ie was, in short, 
one of the most perfect pieces of mechanism ever produced in the shay 
Of a many while the siate of excitement in which he revellod wan, in the 
abstract, dintressing, 

While dining, Valentine watched the ev'raoedinery movemens of 
automaton with a degree pleasure. It was the first of the species 
be had ever seen; for avregular waiter is a diferent thing altopciner 
‘There is little about Jin to excite admiration. He is all starch and method, 
lien tober he acer to know exacly what he i sluut. Nothing can get 
Jum into a run ; he wouldn't do it to save the sou} of any man upon earth. 
But here was one of the “occasional” hands, whose assiduity is at all 
times striking. ‘They can no more be got to walk than the "'regulats”” 
can be got to ran : wherein Ties the difference hetween the tro classes, 

‘No souner had Valentine brought his mind to bear upon this highly ine 
prauive distinction, than an over-dresed personage marched into the booth 
with a rather remarkable degree of pomposity, and having Joohed very 
severely upun ail around, took hie seat with an immense ar, remover his 
hhat, of which the shape was rather revhertAd, adjusted his curls, raised his 
stock, and callet * Waitor !" 

‘The occasional on the mstant flew to him, as if a flash of forked light- 
ning had been pricking kim tichmd, and rather trembled to behold the 
immense one who, as he frowned, said with much regal dignity, ‘ Waitor, 
or--er, bring me some lunch.” 

“+ Weat an am sie chicken sir beef roast and Liled ” 

“Well-or-m? bring me a dist of ham an beef, And-or—” he added 
with great dehberauun, waving his hand with theatrical elegance" You 
may-or—” He was about to say more, but the occasional was out of sigtit, 
and had they both kept on, by the time the one had finished, the other 
might with ease have got 3 mile or two below the borizon. As the oce 
casional, however, kad not so far to go, he soon shot hack with the dich of 
ham and beef that had been ordered, and when the great man had given. 
another order for some stout, he set to work with considerable spirit, 

Tt was then five o’clock—a tact which would nol, perhaps, have been 
placed upon recrd, but for the circumstance of the individual m question 
having called for 2 “lunch” —and as Valentine thought that he dt? not 
Tok much like a man who had been in the hatne of dining at eight, he felt 
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By this time the immense one had about half-emptied the dish, and as 
the occasional was assiduously hovering near him, Valentine, imitating the 
‘voice of the pompous personage, who at the ini 
stout to his ltps, cried, “* Waitor 1 take y, Waitor !—cheese!” 

In an instant the occasional seized the dish and plate, and before the im- 
mense one, who was drinking, could be had reached the other end. 
‘of the booth, and shot the contents of into a bucket of kitchen-staff. 
“« Waitor ! waitor! shouted the immense one, half-choked, for the last 
gulp of stout had been excessively violent, —‘* Waitor !” 

“Comin, sir !—comin, sir” cried the occasional, who shot back at 
‘once with a small slice of cheese. 

«What do you mean, by taking away my dinner before I’m half done ?”” 
—"'L beg pardon, sir; rely, sir ; I thought, sit, you told me.” 

“Told you !~Not a bit of it !—Bring it back instantly !—What do you 
mean 

Bring it back ?' The utterance of these awful words made the occasional 
Took unspeakably blac. Bring it back! It was all very well; but how 
was he to get it? He wasn't going to pay out of his own pocket for half 
a dish of fresh! A thought struck him !—He glided like a sound, sub- 
stantial sylph towards the bucket, and fished the pieces out, and having 
seraped them into cleanliness, he placed them pi aresintely upon the dish, 
and then did “bring it back” with great presence of mind. ‘ Another 
time, waitor,” said the immense one, “remove not a gentleman's plate till 
he is done ;” and having delivered himself with some striking 
aan to this effect, he recommenced operations, and appeared to enjoy it 
much. 

‘Valentine was now of course satisfied on the particular point proposed. 
that the astee--for on actor he evenly wea cccesianed a bees to 96 
ridiculous a fashion, thet had Valentine met with him in any other place, he 
would doubtless have worked him into a high state of frothy excitement, 

“Garshong 1” cried the great one, when the ham and beef had wholly 
disappeared.” ‘Garshon !"" he repeated, being anxious to make a hit, as 
‘there were several persons near him— Garshong!” 

The occasional heard him, but conceiving very naturally that some other 
gentleman had been called, he of course did not feel it to be his duty to 
Interfere. ** WarTor |” at length shouted the immense one, disgusted 
with the fellow's profound ignorance of the French language,—' some frura- 
midge here !—cheese 1” 

“Yes, sir; beg pardon, sir ; cheese, sir, and what else?” 

‘Nothing, you uniatellectual individual,” replied the great man, who 
looked round for some applause ; but to his horror he “‘hadn’t a hand.” 
‘When, therefore, the cheese had been produced, he set to work upon it at 
once in a somewhat savage manner, which Valentine no sooner perceived 
than, assumi voice, a it appear to proceed from his li 
he cried “* Wator 10 bottle of the best od . 

‘The occasional started off at a rate which rather exceeded his usual eight 
miles an hour to execute this order, and on his return very naturally placed 
it before the great one, who seemed somewhat struck, 

“* Waitor, what's this?” he demanded. ——‘ Cham sir.” 








“+1 want it not ; why bring it here ?”——“ You ordered it, 
“Fellow ! what do you mean? I ordered it not.” 
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* Td be sorry to say, sir, you did, if you didn't.” 


* Am I to inform your master of your insolence? Away with it! Do 
you howe 3" Bay ‘sir, bat I’ve paid for it. I'm obleedged to 
pay for everything as 'em.” 


‘Aud what's that to me? Let me have no more of it, T desire” 

Very well, air ; only you ordered it, sir, that's all, ‘I shouldn't hava 
t Atif you hadn't," ——"* Waiter 1” cried Valentine. 

«Yes, sir,” said the occasional, who 3} ed rather gloomily. 

“What have you there t—gooseberry wine 








fent, sir! the finest ever made.” —' open. 

With all the alacrity in life the occasional drew the cork, and as hq 
evidently felt much better, he was off for another glass like a shot. 

‘The immense one now prepared to make his exit, He did not appear 
to feet happy. ‘The production of the champagne had unsettled him some+ 
what ; bat having made up his noble mind to leave with é/ar, he cried, 
“'Waltor! now then, what's the damage !” 

“Am an beef sir cheese sir bread, bottle stout—seven an six,” 

‘What ! exclaimed the meat one, inspired with amazement. 

Seven an six, sir," repeated the occasional, coolly. 
Seven and sixpence 1 Screw and six! What, for a lunch?” 
That's the charge, sir, for what you'vs had."- 

me seven and sixpence for a lunch at the 
erry like, sir, some ’stablishments cuts werry low; but, sir, we 
gives the best of everythink here.” 

“« Extortionate ! seven shillings and sixpence for a lunch! Why J neve 
in my life heard of s0 gross an imposition !” 

“Te aint a imposition, sir, It's nothink but the reg’lar charge. 

“Silence, sir! Don't talk to me’ I say it is an imposition—a vite 
imposition! ‘The idea of seven and sixpence for a hunch! There's the 
money. Tl post you all over the course. 

‘The waiter took up the silver which had been thrown dowa with great 
indignation, and hav.ng counted it slowly three times, Jooked with singular 
icance at the victim, 

Well ! why look at me? Is i 
Seven an' six, sir. Waiter, si 
Not the ghost of a cupper, 

“We has nothink, sir, on'y what we gets,” urged the occasional ; but 
the immense one contemning this powerful argument in favour of a gratuity, 
frowned darkly, and marched from the booth. 

“He is some creat man, I suppose,” said Llewellen, who had been 
watching his movements for some time with interest. 

‘No doubt” retumed Valentine, “tin bis own 

test man of the age."——" Put is he no pot 
Bink he’s @ gentleman look you?” ee 

“Did you ever sce a gentleman act like him Tat come, let us be off 
or we shall lose the last race.” —"* Very enot, hus'm quite ready.” 

‘The waiter was called, and when they had settled with him to his entire 
satisfaction, they returned to the course full of spint. All but the last race 
had been decided, and Valentine began to amuse himself again by offering 
the most extraordinary odd, upon record. ‘The betting men were perfectly 
amazed. ‘They perspized with ansiety to take the olds offered, but their 
‘utter inability to discover him whem they so eagerly panted to victimige, 
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‘was a thing which they could not at all understand, and which therefore 
created « ilar sensation. 

To Li all this was uninteresting, of course. H0y:1 he been in 
possession of Valentine’s secret, his rapture would doubtless have been 
father alanning ; but being in a state of utter ignorance an the subject, he 
naturally held it to be extremely dall work, therefore endeavoured to 

il upon him to mingle with those who seemed somewhat more lively. 
alentine consented, there were yet no symptoms of an immediate 
start, he proceeded to initiate him into the various systems of swindling 
which characterize race-courses in the aggregate. Liewellen was absolutely 
astounded when practices, of which he had never had the most remote con- 
ception, wes expat and when Valentine had pointed out to him divers 
illustrations of the truth of what he had stated, he began to Jook upon all: 
who thus \itted themselves to be victimized as fools, although on many 
‘occasions he found it difficult to abstain from becoming a victim himself. 
‘This was made more particularly manifest while they were standing at a 
‘prick in the garter ” table, at which a gentleman had a long piece of li 
which he wound round and offered any money that no man could prick 
the middle, This seemed to be sii very simple, indeed, and the 
gentleman who presided Ixboured ly to convince all around that 
although he would bet all he had that none could do it, his private impres+ 
sion was that nothing on earth could more easily be done. veral gentle- 
men—who were perfectly unknown to him of course !—~tried and won 
divers sovereigns off-hand, which had the effect of inducing Llewellen to 
believe that the conductor was most intensely stupid, and ought not to have 
been trusted out alone ; and so firmly did he entertain this belief, that he 
pitied the man, and was about to stake a sovercign himself, solely in order 
to convince him that as he had not the most remote chance of winning, he 
had better shut up shop and go quietly home to his wife and family ; but 
Valentine, the moment he perceived Llewel ’s object, did, without the 
slightest ceremony, ang him away. 

The next respectable grou hy met with had been aitracted by a 
thimble-rigging gentleman, who seemed to have set his soul upon losing 
every sovercign he had—and he displayed about forry—so bungling and 
awkwanl did he appear. In Llewellcn's view he didn’t half understand 
his business, It was perfectly ridiculous to suppose a man incapable of 
discovering the pea; an infant might have told where it was; the only 
thing which seemed to him to be extraordinary was that a man with eyes in 
his head should be sufficiently blind to make any mistake at al} about it 
‘The thing was so palpable, so singularly clear, the impossibility of being 
deceived was manitest even to the meanest capacity. 

“Why, my poy!" said IJewellea, ‘can’t you tell phere it is every 
time? we es reptied Valentine, “‘/ can tell, but you can't.” 

* Pless your soul ant potty! Hur'll pe pount to tell ninety-nine times 
out of buytrel."——"* Where do you suppose it to be now?” 

‘Why, under the mittle thimple, of course.” 

“It is ‘not under either of the thimbles; depend upon it, Fred, the 
fellow has it in his hand. is iy ara amare 
“Put, my tear poy, hur saw hit imble right over it.” 

“He id bd ‘so; but as he placed the thimble down he took the 
pea ay has it now between his fingers, and were he to raise the one 
nearest to us, he could make it appear to have been under that.” 

Llewellen held this to be impossible, and began to argue the matter aside 
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ee por eee ‘He contended for the absurdity of © ey 
Wks tt being able to deceive Ais, and eect ble ae 

one ‘the pal ‘convincing tine O° fel we 
strange it is,” seid Viabntine, “that men will not ous to have. 


experience of others.” ae ‘Blow 

T’Pat my coot fellow, in such a case a this itis only my own petits 
that can satisfy me that ‘what you conceive to be correct really is so. S? 
hur try !—Just to convince you?” ence 

Valentine smited, and Lewellen took a sovereign out of is purse Rall 
went close to the table. It was in an instant perceived that he had bv 
caught, and the thimbles were adjusted, when, with the most perfect of 
fidence, he threw dowr his sovercign ; but on raising the thimble bencdl 
which he felt quite sure the pea was, he discovered, as a mere matter | 
course, that beneath that thimble the pea really was not. 

On this hiphly important discovery being made, the respectable { 
viduals who were standing 10und the fable began to Iaugh very loudly, as | 
if indeed they looked upon it as an extremely wood juke; but Llewelien, ! 
after having made a series of mysterious faces, winle he yet held the thimble 
between his Anger and thumb, marle no nort of renistk upon this general 
manifestation of merriment, but left the spot with Valentine, wiser than 
hefore. ** You are nght, my poy, quite right,” said he, ‘¥ cootuess knows 
it! Put phy tit they faugh so particularly phoo hur lost? Phen the others 
Jost they titn't laugh at all 1” 

‘*No, the others are confederates ; each hay a share of the profits of 
the speculation ; they have nothing to laugh at when Zicy win or lose 
among themselves ; they laugh only when they happen to catch  gudlgeon 
like you, Fred, and that they s#aw/d laugh at such a time is not amazing.” 

“Well, intect, now bur never was pefore so much teceived. ITurwas 
‘as sure that that little fool of a thing was there, a» hur ever was of any- 
thing in my life. Putt, however, they will have to kit up very early in 
the morning intect to hit anything like another sovereign out of me.” 

‘You have made up your mind then not to patraniee them regularly 2" 

ever more, my poy,—never more," said Llewellen, who after having 
shaken bis head with suflicient solemnity to convey an idea of the firmness 
of hiv resolution, became as merry on the subject as if he had merely seen 
the process performed upon some other victim, 

The hares were now about to start for the last race, and the friends 
took their station, They bad another bet, of coune; Lewellen twvndd 
have a bet, for as they had made up their minds to walk back to the 
nilway, he suggested the propriety of stopping to have one more bottle 
of champagne at Windsor, and coffee at Slough, which sugcestion was 
un spposed, and the race commenced, and it singulaily enough happened 
to be as much like all other races as possible. ‘The horses started 5 they 
ran the distance, and on reaching the winning-post one was achead. — Itis 
inscrutable, perhapy, that this should be almost invariably so ; but that it 
is \o almost invariably, is a fact which no man may dispute. 

Immediately after the termination of this race all around became one 
scene of bustle and confusion. Thousands of horses were put-tu simul- 
taneously, and creature seemed anaious to quit the scene as soun as 

ible, Had a hostile army appeared in the distance they could not 
[ive been in more haste to retreat, while cach chariotecr secmal to 
have made up bis mind to break the necks of all under his immediate 
protection. 
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CHAPTER LXI. = 
Describes several Interviews, but more particularly one between Writsll ond, 
Ravin. a 


ANOTHER week elapsed, and nothing had been decided. Whitely, whol” 
had resolved not to act in any way until be had taken the opinion oft 
Serjeant Talbot, was waiting for the serjeant's arsival in town, although 
Uncle John urged him again and again to delay the thing no longer, but 
to take the best advice he could immediately procure. In the meantime 
Raven confined himself almost exclusively to his room, His spirits con- 
nued tobe dreadfully Gepresset, and he had become so excessively peevish, 
that the servants absolutely trembled to go near him. He had never been 
8 very affectionate master, and they knew it, but the way in which he 
treated them was in their view insufferable beyond all precedent !—it 
‘was indeed very harsh. 

There was, however, one of them to whom he was particularly mild, and 
that was Joseph, the sentimental porter, whose comprehensive faculties, 
Valentine, who viewed him as a most superb hypocrite in his way, had 
ever plored in datesing. Raven's conspicuous Kindness to this flow 
had always appeared to be inexplicable, No one in the house could at all 
understand why de should be petted,—for petted he had ever been, albeit 
he was a most decided wretch in and remarkably insolent if 
‘Ae happened to be pat at all out of his way.” His fellow-servants hated 
him heartily, forasmuch as they did very strongly suspect him of having on 
sundry occasions told divers abominable tales ‘about them, with the view 
of depreciating their value as confidential individuals in their master’s 
estimation ; but they never did hate him so intensely as then, for while 
Raven's special behaviour to him was rendered by contrast more striking, 
hie had beoome a great man, and boasted not only of the money he pos- 
sessel, but of the fact of his having s certain person under his thumb !— 
which’ they held to be very mysterious, particularly as he often conde- 
scended to explain to them, ‘‘that he might, if he chose, have the best 

lace in the house, and toowZ/, but that the one he then occupied afforded 
jim more leisure for reflection.” All this was intended exclusively for the 
Kitchen, but it soon reached the ears of Louise through her maid, whe 
conceived it to be her duty on all occasions to be as communicative as 
possible, and the moment she heard of it, it became known to Valentine, 
of course, for he and Loaise were now as one: they lived in each other’s 
hearts : they seemed to have but one soul, and while in him she found a 
‘perfect realization of her dearest hopes, he loved her so fondly that 


*. eee bapa Aint suck another world 
‘owe entire ai ‘chrysolite, 
Hed not have nid ier ie 
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“Tt is very extraordinary,” she observed, aller explaining the whole 
‘matter, ‘is it not? What on earth can he mean hy Ba boast cf toric © 
certain, person under his themb?”——“Ob, servants will talk," said 
Valentine, who was anxious for Louise to think nothing more of it. ‘' We 
ought not to examine such matters too closely; it were indeed a most 
tnprofitable task to analyze everything dcr say.’ 

“Bot whom can he mean by a certain person? Surely he cannot mean 
papa? And yet the way in which papa behaves usually to him has fre- 
quently struck me as being most strange. I cannot endure the creature 
myself; ¥ never by any chance speak to him; but paps is continually 
making the man presents, Upon my life 1 think there fs something very 
mysterious about it.”* 

‘' Do not distress yourself, my love,” said Valentine. ‘‘ The probability 
is that the man knew the secret which has just been disclosed, and pre- 
sumed upon it, as such fellows will; but now that the thing is no longer x 
secret, his power is of course at an end. 

“ That was it !—no doubt of it. Well, now it never struck me. 1 
have always thought it singular that he should have been treated with 80 
‘much consideration ; but this accounts for it at once.”” 

“If I were your father, I'd kick him out of the house. I'd not have 
‘such a fellow about the premises.” 

“Nor would I; for he is a very idle person, and moves like a sloth, 
except indeed it be to ‘any species of mischief. I'll speak to 
Popa about him. I should like to have the matter cleared up." 

* You had better not mention the subject to him at present. Tt will but 
annoy him, Let us wait till things are settled,” 

“Well, pepe under the circumstances, it will be as well to do that, 
But Ido think it very bad conduct, and Iam sure it ought not to be 
concealed from papa. 

Valentine now changed the subject ; for although he affected to treat the 
thing lightly before Louise, he felt that the mystery had not yet been solved, 
‘and that therefore it was a matter upon which she ought not to be permitted 
to dwell, A few days after this, Serjeant Talbot retumei to town, and 
‘Whitely lost no time in going to consult him. He explained to him how 
the case stood precisely : every circumstance was mentioned : he kept 
nothing back, and the result was that the serjeant, after due considera 
tion, declared that there way no law in existence by which Raven could be 


"He is in fact,” ssid he, “shielded by the law. Te is his panoply 5 it 
affords him the most complete protection, It is of course disgraceful that 
it should he so; but the law, as it at stands, adlnes a man to incar' 
erate another, however sane, under the plea of insanity, It protects him 
in the act; no malice can be shown, and if even it could, the signatures of 
the meses] men exonerate hie 5 their certificate i hin indemnity, and they 
are indemnified in turn by the law, which assumes that at the lime su 
fertificate was signed, the victim was, in their jurlgment, insane, For this 
‘then you have no redress, and as far as regart- the collateral villanies—the 
‘seduction of your wife, the disposition of your property, and so on—you are 
Rot in a position to adduce a single particle of proof; you have not the 
slightest evidence to bring Mot a witness ; not a document of any 
ind to show. My advice to you, therefore, under the circumstances, is to 
‘gome to an arrangement with this person, and make the best terms you can.” 
y But is it not,” said Whitely, “a duty I owe to society to expose such 
f 
‘ 
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slander, which would cost 1% ‘at Jeast five pounds more,” 

“But can I not compel him to restore, or at least to give me some 
information respecting, my children?” 

“No. What if he were to say that he knows nothing of them? How 
can you prove that he does? Nay, how can you prove that he ever saw 
those children? You have no such proof: in law, his word, of course, 
‘would be held to be equal in value with your own.” 

“© Tut do you not think that if I were to threaten a public exposure in 
bond eet of his withholding this information from me, it would have some 
een?” 

**Asa man of the world he would despise such a threat. No; as he 
‘appears not to be quite lost to every sense of justice—for clearly if he were 
ihe would not have offered the compromise as a sort of reparation—you can 
stipulate for such information being given : that isto say, you can promise, 
frovided it be given, to consent to a private songesies » But let me, sir, 
strongly recommend you to avoid mistaking perhaps a natural desire for 
revenge, for any sense of public duty. They are perfectly distinct, but 
often confounded, so specious an excuse does the idea of such public duty 
afford for indulging our most vindictive passions. Men frequently inflict 
upon themselves irreparable injary by falling into this very error; in your 
anhappy case this mistake would amount to your utter ruin.” 

Whitely was convinced. He now plainly perceived that Raven was 
beyond the reach of law, and therefore immediately after his consultation 
with Serjeant Talbot he’ decided. upon giving his answer to Uncle John, 
who had been anxiously waiting his return. 

“Well, my friend,” said Uncle John, as Whitely entered the room; 
“*have you seen is 

“Yes,” replied Whitely, who appeared to be unusually depressed, 

“ And what is his opinion?” 

“He has proved to me, my ftiend, that you were right,—that T cannot 
with any degree of safety proceed. I have therefore no alternative. I 
youst consent to an arrangement, provided I receive from him such informa- 
tion nx may lead to the recovery of my children.” 

* All the information he can give respecting them you can make up your 
mind, my friend, to have. I’m quite sure he'll do it. He can now have 
no motive for withhotding it from you, What, then, shall I propose? 
Shall I say that in the event of his giving this information, will 
accept the sum he offered ?”"-—'* No,” replied Whitely; “1 wilf receive 
nothing from him but that which is my own, I cannot, of course, tell 
what my ps realized; but as Ae can—for I have not the smallest 
doubt that he sold it and took the proceeds—let him return to me that 
which it produced : I require nothing more.” 

“If be did sell it, as you imagine, he must be a very bad man indeed, 
and one with whom’I should not like to have any dealings. However, a 
T Aare gone 20 far, Yl not retreat. Yl go to him, and, depend upon ity all 
that I cam do to promote your views and interests shall be done.” 

“* OF that I feel convinced, my dear friend,” replied Whitely ; ‘I leave 
the whole matter with the most perfect confidence in your hands,” 
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Uncle John then started ; and at about the same time a person called at 
Raven's and having ascertained that he was within, sent up his card 
with an intimation that he wished to speak privately with him on business 
Of immediate importance.” 

“Mr, Writall!” said Raven, on looking at the card; “I don't know 
Bim, Writall {—Well—let him walk up.”” 

‘When the servant had «leparted to fetch Mx, Writall, Raven endexvoured, 
not only to remember his name, but to conceive what this busines of 
importance could be. In both points, however, be failed, and Mr, Writall 
‘wax formaliy ushered into the room, 

Ir, Raven, 1 presume,” said Mr, 
pomposity ; ‘I hope, sir, you are well.”” 
"Be scaied, sir," sand Raven, without replying to this afectionate inter 
rogatory ; and Mr, Writall accordingly took a seat and coughed three times 
in order that his throat might be clear, and drew out Ins bandkerchief 
gracefully and wiped his noble brow, and then said,— 

“Mr. Raven, my object in calling upon you iequires perhaps some 
Fite prefiminary explanation in order tots bemg distinctly umicrstou 1 
‘am a solicitor, sir, and among my chents I have the hunour to number Me, 
Wintely, of whom I believe you bave some shght knowledge.” Mr Writall 
here paused to watch the eflect of Whitely's name being mentioned ; but 
Raven, who was repowng in an easy chair, said, “* Well, sir?” without 
Aispaying the slightest emotion. 

My client, sit,” contwet Mr. Wreitall, “having of course entered into 
that unfortunste affair, to which T need ‘not perliaps more particularly 
allude, has placed the matter entirely in my hands; but as [ find him 
Fesolately bent upon vengeance, amt a» T make ita point never fo prom 
the purely vindictive views of any of my clients, 1 have callet upon 
concening you to be aman of the wuikl, to asertain whether the thing 
cannot Le arranged, yon know, privately between as.” 
fae Mr. Whitely authorzel you to call 2” inquired Raven, 
ecideiy not. No, be has not the most remote idea of my calling.” 
‘Then, in plain term” saul Raven, “your obyeel i 49 sell im 2" 

« Why—er—not exactly,” replied Mr. Writall, who at the moment felt 
somewhat confuses by the prompt way in which this matter-of-fact question 
was pat. * Most decidedly, not exactly. 

“Am I to understand,” said Kaven, pointedly, ‘that you repart me as 
a mere man of the world ?”-——** Most decicerlly," replicd Mr. Writall, 

“Very well, thea j the plainer yoo to me the better. et there 
be no disguise: no Leating about the bush; Jet cverything be . erfeclly 
plan and stenightforwant, "What is it you propose?” 

“Mr. Raven, you have saved me a world of trouble. I'd rather do 
business with a man like you, than with fifty wlio have no idea of the 
‘patury of things, and who are laden with scruples, and soubts, and appre 
hensions, It iy pleasurable ia the extreme to transact—” 

‘Well, sir,” said Raven, impatiently, ‘Tet us come to the point. You 
have, you say, the management of this affair for Whitely ?"” 

«+] have ; and he certainty has been—-” 

“No matter what he has been: that has nothing whatever to do with 
it, ‘The question is, what proposition have you now to make to me? 

“Ina word then, to be plain, for I find that we perfectly undersiand 
each other, Iam prepared to andertake—of evarse for 2 com” teration— 
ether to put him upoo the wrong scent, by bringing actions which exnnot 
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be maintained, or to induce him to agree to whatever proposition for & 

vate ‘you may feel ‘to make.” . 

jion that any action which may be t against me 
“Why,” said Writall, with an air of mystery, 
you cannot at present expect me to answer. It 
would hardly be honest to—”, 

Susinesn” interrupted Raven, “we had better not speak about 
honesty,”—— Well, I agree with you ; perhaps it woud be better to put 
that altogether out of view; but you see, as far as I am alone concerned, 
it would not be quite prudent to explain just at present my own private 
feclings upon that point.” 
understand you. Nor is it essential that you should, Yoar disin- 
clination to answer the question is a sufficient proof to me that you do nef 
think that any action can succeed.” —‘'Why, I don't know that.” 

“« Asa lawyer, you must know that no law can touch me !”" 

«© Well, even assuming it to be so, of course, you are aware that you are 
in a position to be seriously ” 

low you speak! 1am quite aware of that, and am anxious to avoid 
I wish to take no advantage of your client ; on the contrary, I am 
ing to give him the sum I proposed, provided he will give me an unders 
taking that he will let the unhappy affair drop for ever. 1f you can induce 
him to do this, you anc 1 may come to terms ; if not, why he must take 
his own courve, and the matter as between you and me will be at an end. 

“¥ will undertake at once to induce him to do this.” 

= pie of course bare tine yen eal cave all dispute. ig : 

“ . is viser, to possess the power to do 
ii and fa the event of fa being done, what would im Gieuer « Air 
remuneration ?”——-'* wate sec can scarcely tell. i'd much 
rather leave it to your liberality.” 

** Leave nothing to my liberality, Let us come to terms at once.” 
«Well, shonld you-—as it's rather an irregular thing—should you consider 
how, a hundred pounds too much ?”——"'No ; I'll give you a hundred 
pounds, and the sooner you cam it the better.” 

“Depend upon it, siz, it shall be done.” 

“Very well; then set to work immediately, and Iet me either see you or 
hear from you as soon as his consent has been obtained.” 

“That Pll do,” said Mr. Writall, and a pause ensued, duriag which he 
looked mysteriously at Raven, who’ at length inguired if anything more 
mathe lied Mr. Writall, with great deli 

“Why,” replied Mr. Writall, wit deliberation, “of conrse 
are aware that in cases of this kind—1 can speak {0 you because you are 
quite « man of business, a man of the world, and perfectly understand the 
natare of things—I therefore say, that of course you are aware that in all 
such cases it is usual, you un to pay in advance,” 

“Oh! it s asual? “Well, PI not dispute the matter with you I take 
it for granted that it is so, for I should say that few men know better than 
you whether in all such cases it be usual or not! But if you imagine that 
“shall pay you in advance for this service, I may as well tell you at once 

hat you are mistaken. You give me credit for being a man of business, a 
nan of the world, and yet you would deal with me as with a natura! fool. 
Wert to pay you in advance, what security should I have that this sesvien 
wi pees 2" “Oh! to do it fa OU Ny 
‘honour it shall be done!” pital ta 
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“Your honour, Mr. Writall, is a thing to which I shoald never dream of 
fresing, "You are great rogue, Writell; you know i sad you bold me 


>be ‘25 Great & rogue as. 
have langhed heartily, hed not continued : “Let us, therefore, in 
{this busines deal with each other as rogue deals with rogue, When the 


‘ing has been deme, Tl pay, but not 

“Well, sir, I like every man to be candid ; I admire him who tells me 
at once what he means ; but when you speak of secarity, what security have 
4, that, when I have effected the object, the money will be paid ?"——*« I 
em always to he found.” 

“ soam I! I am always to be found, and object to trust se! 
Besides, what if you are always to be found vou well know that I 
coukt not attempt ta recover, were you inclined to be dishouourable, 
without compromising my reputation as'a professional man. No; I°ll tell 
you what, as one of us must trust the other, we had better split the 
difference thus: you pay me now half the mouey down, and I'll trust to 
yor honour to pay me the rest when the work has becn accomplished, 

‘on understand ?” 

“Oh, perfectly! I amderstand! Hat it will not do, Writall. I should 
be sorry to mislead you on any point, and therefore 1 tell you at once that 
it will not do, You are as honest, { have no doubt, a. you appear to be: 
Lam quite disposed to go so far as that, although I am Wound to admit 
that that is no distance, It is, however, as well that you shoukt 
know this, in onler that you may be well assured I shall not pay you until 

you have accomplished the alyect 

“Well, sir, that is certainly as it should be—plain, and much to the 
purpose. Isut as you see | am entircly in your hands, or as it were at your 
mercy, what say you to advancing five-and-twenty-pounds or 40, just to go 
on with, or raiher as an earnest of what you ttend to do when I have 
performed my part of the contract? Surely, you caonot with any show 
of reason object to that?” —"* Bring me in writing your client’s consent 
to my propowl, and I'll instantly give you a cheque for the amount ; but 
before that 1» brought to me 1'll not adlvance a shilling.” 

But," urged Writall, who seemed determined not to give the thing 
up, ‘da you conceive that to he, under the circumstances, grufe lair? You 
will not trust me to the extent of one quaiter of the amouit, yet [must 
trust you to the extent of the whole 

Why, surely, T am safe for a paltry hundred pounds ?” 

Safe, my dear nr! You are safe, [have no doubt, for 2 hundred 
thousand! But that has nothing whatever to do with it! I would trust 
youn the regular way to any amount, because I perfectly well know that 

should in that case be abic to recover. Hut you see this is an altogether 
different thing! It is not hhe a regular transaction. It cannot even 
appear in my books. It clepends entirely npon your honour ; and if you 
should,—mark, I only say of you should,—when I have done wnat is 
necessary, be indisposed to pay me, I should be utterly unable to compel 
you to do so, without exposing myself and thu destroying my reputation, 
‘which, of course, I ‘would mot do for a hundred times the amount. So 
that you see I have no secunty at all!” 

At this moment Uncle John knocked loudly at the door, when Raven, 
who knew his knock, exclaimed, “* That's fortunate 1” and rang the bell 
to desire the servant to show him up, ‘* Here is a friend,” be continued, 
“to whom the whole affair is known. He will be my surety.” 
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“(Is be a man upon whom you can depend?” inquired Writall “* You 
nant reeember fay character fat stake fa this business, and that the most 
Prete nae fear shan replied Ras 1 would trast him with 

“Fear ‘ia, ven 5 trast hin w! 
my Hen Yorn Saracter ss eeu tn hs hands aa in ne * 

‘Mr. Writall did not much approve of the idea of introducing « friend; 
he felt Rdgety for the moment, but on being reassured that his secret 
‘would be safe, he had just succeeded in calming his apprehensions as 
Uncle John entered. The very moment, however, he saw him, the 

pression of his face was at all points peculiar. He’ recognized in him 

Whitely' fiend ‘ata glance; bul as there was no possibility of escape, he 
bridled himelf up, and facing the enemy, like a rat in 2 comer, Pewaan 4 
his mind to the worst. Uncle John bowed distantly as Raven introds 
him, and wondered very natarally what had brought him there, He had 
searcely, however, taken his scat, when Raven proceeded to enlighten him 
on the subject, with all possible gravity and effect, 

“This gentleman,” said he, ‘who is Mr. Whitely’s legal adviser, has 
called 10 make a proposition, to which I am inclined to accede: not 
because Iam desirous of taking the slightest advantage of Mr. Whitely, 
‘but because TF consider that man to be his friend who will induce him to 
convent to a private arrangement, instead of foolishly having recourse to 
Jaw. Mr, Writall has offered to do this, and I am ipod to accept hiv 
offer, conceiving it to be the best possible course he can recommend his 
client to pursue. 

Uncle John was surprised,—he scarcely knew what to make of it. He 
Yooked at Writall ‘ind ‘Raven alternately for some few moments, and then 
exclaimed, “Why, what a shameless man he must be who, while acting 
asthe solicitor for one party, betrays him hy offering to meet the views 
of the other!”——"" We are aware,” said Mr, Writall, “that this is not 
a regular transaction.” 

«A regular transaction! Why you to be struck off the rolls!” 
Sere me off! Who's to do it? a you prove t 

uke ‘not rather nasty, my friend 2” obses Raven, addressing 
Unde John. “This proceeding is dishonourable; Writall knows it to 
‘be dishonourable; and were it cafealated to injure Mr Whitely, it should 
not have my countenance ; but as it must tend to his good, don't you 
tlunk that it would be better to sanction i rather than indece him to 
Tesort to law, in which he must bebe Seal 

“You don’t know that man," U John; 3 Be don't know what 
heis, Of course, you are to pay him for this servi 

“ He has offered to do it for a hundred pounds, bare sum, T have 
consented to give him.’'~—-‘* You have not yet done so, I hope ? ” 

“No, I have told him that I decidedly object to pay in advance.” 

; “Then, he did want the hundred pounds down ? Of course !—just what 
expect 

“Did you indeed said Writall, with a sneer. ‘‘Dear me! How 

very wonderful ! So it was what you expected—eh 

“Why, what a Gisreputable man you must be!" said Uncle John. 
‘+ Now disgraceful is your condact ! You have had the audacity to “come 
there for the purpose of robbing this gentleman, when——” 

“Rob, sit !—rob! What ae mean?” cried Writall, who, finding 
‘that it waz now al? over with him there, felt that the best 
was to brazen it out 5 SDe yon mean to say that / wish to any ment” 
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“T do, distinctly,” retuned Unele John ; “you came here for the 
express purpose of Getting a andre of Mr. Raven, under the 
pretence of being Whitely’s solicitor, you perfectly well know that 
You re not.” —“«* Von are atering & falsehood.” 

“You infamous man t”” cried Uncle John, very indignant, ‘how 
dare yor say soto me, when Inever, to my knowledge, told falschood in 
my life 1 say again that you are not his solicitor! He never called w 
you but once, and that was when he was accompanied by me, and when 

disgusted him by offering to procure false witnesses to prop up his 
see Did yea posite Met Whely to the house of Ihe men?” 
inquired Raven of Facke John. 

*I did ; at his request : he being ‘anxious to prove to me that his inten- 
tions were perfectly honourable and straightforward.” 

“ Leave the house!" said Raven, pointing to the door. 

+ Leave the house !” echoed Writall. ‘That is rather a cool way of 
addressing @ man.” 

«Do you wish me to have you thrown into the street 2” 

“That is still more cool! Thrown into the street! Jy rich! I 
should like to see the fellow that could do it !”” 

“You bad man,”'said Uncle John, rising. “Do you mean, sir, to leave 
the Rowe 27H What af 2 aan Ba : : 

Why, in that case, you impudent person, I must make you.” 

“Make me! You make me! Why, that's about the most spicy thing 
Tve heard yet 1” 

“ You would soon be glad to retreat, sir, if my Valentine were here,” 

“Your Valentine! Who's she? Did she send you anything rary ine 
faming on the fourteenth of Febmary—ch ?”——" My friend, ring the 
Let Now, sir, do you mean (o leave the room?” 

Writall placed himself firmly upon the erlye of the table, ant -ried, 
“No t—not untit } think proper. Waat do you niean hy telling tics about 
me, you abominable old slanderer?” Uncle John was now excesuvely 
rufiied, and approached him more nearly.‘ Touch me!” cried Writall ; 
** only touch me !—lay w much asa finger upon me, and I'll give you a little 
law. “Do it !—now, here lam !—~do. you can't weil miss me !— I'm bi 
enough, and near enough !—why don’t you do it ?—I only wish you would. 

“Now, sir, am I to summon the whole of my servants ?” ‘said Kaven, 
‘as one of them entered. 

“Don't distres yourself," said Writall, “I beg. I should Le sorry to 
give,a gentleman of your refined feelings the slightest unnecewary trouble + 

mut if you think to intimidate me, sir, you are mistaken. I go, because, 
and solely because I have no wish to remain ; hut 1 am not, airy a man tO 
be intimidated !—of that you may take your oath. Good moming to you, 
gentlemen! Privacy is your object ! everything shall be kept strict] 
private! ‘The time will come, sir, when you will curse the day on whicl 
you insulted me!” Mr, Writall then screwed bis thick lips into the best 

‘of superb contempt of which they were capable ; and, having 
most maliciously frowned ai them both, stack his thumbs into the arm+ 
holes of his waistcoat, and marched, with a series of swings, from the room, 

Uncle John now proceeded to deseribe the interview which he and 
‘Whitely had had with this ** limb” of the law ; and concinded by stating that 
hhe did not feel justified in entering before into this explanation, nor should 
he have felt justified then, had not Whitely at length consented to a private 
asvapgement. 
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fact 2” exclaimed Raven, on hearing this. ‘Is it a fact?” 
Be joo T have just left him. He came to a decision this ow 





to hear it! My friend, I owe you much.— We 
isit to bet What docs he propose? What will he cousent to?” 
tag Bee has onthe ‘me to say that be will consmat 49 receive the vam 
roperty realized, provided you will give bi such information as 
may lead to the recovery of his Syiterea 
‘aven paused ; bat as it immediately strack him that he might betray 
the feeling by which that pause had been induced, he said, ‘Well, my 
friend, and what did his Property realize 1" He cannot tell!” He 
says that of course you know, as the sales were effected by you.” 

“ Eected by me !—why, who could have told im this monstrous false 
hood?" fe roeeived ‘his information from a man who was formerly 
his servant.” 

“And where ix that scoundrel? Where is he to be found 2” 

“That Whitely is unable to tell. He saw him but once, and desired 
him to call, but he fas not yet done so, He told him distnclly that you 
that is to say, he with his wife eloped—sold the property and. 
took the proceeds.”—"' I should like to see that villain! "Believe me, 
my friend, it is a most groundless falschood. 1 had nothing whatever to 
do with it: I knew nothing of it, as I hope for mercy! No, no; I'm bad 

*h, it is true, but not quite so bad as that,” 
Well, 1 thought that it was ruster-—” 
“ Rather, sir !—Iut where were the title-deeds at the time?" 
in the hanxls of his solicitur."” 
“And where is that solicitor 1" ——“ Ile is dead.” 
Te was some such solicitor, I apprehend, us the one who bas just left 
us. Hesides, look at the absurdity of the thing! Js it likely that he or 
any other solicitor would have given those title-deeds to me?” 

“Why, when I come to look at it, I certainly must say that it does not 
Appear to be probable, It never struck me before, and I am sure that it 
never struck Whitely. I'll name the point to him: I have no doubt he'll 
ee it at once." ——*I hope that he will, for I declare most solemnly that 
what Ihave stated is tre. Hut, to the point. What docs he consider 
tlus property ¢o have been worth 

“About six thousand pounds."——* Very well, ‘The sum I proposed 
then will cover the whole. 1 will give him that sum.” 

‘+ He will not consent to receive more than the value of his property, 
"——"' Then let it be thos settled, He shail have what he conviders 


its value to have been,” 
+ Well, then, the thing is arranged 2» far Now, about the children 2” 
“On that subject,” said Raven, ‘he must not expect that I can give 
him the slightest information.” 
“Ah! That's the grand point. That is the very thing about which he 
és most anxious, Can you give him we clue? The man whom he saw 
hinted that 4¢ could obtain information which might lead to their recovery. 
1f be can do so, what a pity it is he has not called, is it not Although 
4 mest say that, after what have tald me, } am inclined to believe that 
he knows nothing of them. 
What sort of moan was this ? Haye you any idea?” 
Not the slightest. Whitely never described him ; but Pll get him to 
30," "I wish would. 1 should like to know, mach.” 
“Then,” said Uncle Joha, “the thing emounts to this: that you will 
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wend him a cheque for this sam on his giving you sn andertai that he 
will trouble you on the subject no more ; unhappily, with respect 
to the children, you cannot give him the slightest information.”” 

“You sec, my friend,” said Raven, "it may be supposed that I ought 
to know all about them ; but you are aware that the woman who proves 
unfaithful to her husband, seldom prides herself much upon her fidelity to 
another." ——*" Very true,” said Uncle Jobn,—'* very true.” 

“The subject, of course, is painful for me to enter into; but I have 
zh for you to understand all.” 
see! Well! You cannot do impossibilities, and therefore 
this must’ be no bar to an arrangement, I should have been far more 
pleased if you could have given this information; but as you cannot, why 
you cannot, and nothing more can be said, I'll go back to him at once, 
and explain all you have stated, for the sooner the thing is settled now the 
better ; and as he is not an unreasonable man, I hope tu be able to bring 
you his written undertaking in the cuurse of the day. 

“Do $0, my frend, and he shail at once have the cheque. I cannot 
sufficiently express to you how much I feet obliged——” 

“Not a word, pot a word,” said Unele Joho, who then left in the full 
conviction that Kaven’s answers had been ingenuous ; although a man more 
prone to suspicion would have perceived that, as far as the children were 

, t answers evinced studied prevarication, 
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CHAPTER LXIL 
Explains a varicty of Matters of Importance to the Parties concerned, 


LLEWELLEN, a few day» after he accompanied Valentine to Ascot, relapsed 
into wretchedness ; and as bis appetite ayain most signally failed, he began 
to suspect that he was somewhat cunsumptive—a suspicion which was to a 
lamentable extent confirmed, un reading a highly popular work K upon one 
sumption, which induced him to feel the very symptoms described. 

‘Under these unhappy circumstances he touk te writing poetry, and in the 
short space of two days did really succeed in composing the burden of « 
‘song, which he sang aloud frum morning till night for inspiration, thus — 


Peantiful peer, 
Peautsful peer, 
Theres no trink in Nature lke peautiful peer! 


But having mitaculoasly accomplished the burden, he was utterly unable 
to do any more. The rhymes pi him frightfully. ‘They wouldn't come, 
‘Let him drink what he might, or pull his shirt-cotlar down ever so low, he 
couldn't get them ; and hence, having gone through a whole quire of 
without any, even the most remote, prospect of success, he gave the thing 
up ina fit of despair, and took tu beauing out Valentine's mother. 

Nor was this at all amazing. He had no one else to go out with !—and 
certain it is that no one else could have appreciated his politeness more 
highly ; for he had always been a most especial favourite of the widow s 
she harl always esteemed him a well-bchaved, gooU-hearted creature, and 
therefore did not at all disapprove of his practice of taking her about: io 
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point of fact she rather liked it than not. And so did Valentine ; auc 66 
did Louise : for although Leaise Soved the widow dearly, white Valentine 
pomessed a strong feeling of friendship for Llewellen, in the view of the 
their presence was not a all times agreeable, and mute particular! 
oor ae Valentine, in order to raise the spirits of Louise, walked out 

‘Now tt Seppeee that on the morming on which Writall had an interview 
with Kaven, Liewellen and the widow went to see the industrious fieas, 
and they had no sooner staried than Louise and Valentine left the house 
with the view of having their customary walk in the Park, On their way, 
however, the attention of Louise was attracted to the window of a linen- 
, in which w : displayed a peculiar style of shawl, which she 
admired very inuch. 

“Dear me 1” she exclaimed, “how exceedingly elegant! I should 20 
like to look at it! Would you mind going in wk me?” 

“Oh f not at all,” replied Valentine ; and they accordingly entered, and 
‘were instantly atid in the most ol) ious style by an extraordinary 
tosividsal, bet brsiness of whore valuable Mle seemed to consist in ralking 
up and down the shop, with great presence of mind, pl chairs for those 
who entered, with Lebnite racer abd calling" Focwarl la. «highly 
authoritative tone, and with an expression which obviously signified some~ 
thing.‘ What can we have the pleasure?" said this remarkable being, 
addressing Jouise with » most winning smile. 

Louse briefly explained, and when the wnt creature had 
a chair with all the tranquil fascination at his command, he cried ‘Fore 
ward !” as if he had been addressing some dog that had had the unbappi+ 
hess to introduce himself clandestinely among the silks. 

Jn an instant an exquisitely ‘man approuched Louise with 
characteristic politeness, and having ascertained what it was she wished to 
tee, be produced it with all imaginable alacrity, and displayed it to the best 
advantage possible. 

‘While Louise was listening to the voice of the charmer, who spake elo- 
quently, blandly, and with much poetic feeling of the innumerable beauties 
which characterized this uny article, Valentine was watchin; 
conduct of the individual who walked the shop with some interest, for he 
had never hefure seen the tyrant and the slave by any one man $0 cou- 
spicuously developed. To those who entered he was the eri..ging, smirking, 
eel-backed creature ; but to all over whom he presided, he was the tyran- 
nous, scowling, despotic buily : he would crawi and lick the dust from the 
feet of the former, and the next moment frown down and trample upon the 
latter. ** Allow me,” said he, addressing a customer who was leaving,—~ 

“' allow me to have the happiness of sending that soll parcel! J beg that 
you will, 1 will do so with infinite .” 

‘The customer declined, and was bowed out with the utmost humility by 
the creauure, who immediately walked up to him by whom she had bees 
atiended and demanded to know why he had not sold her a dress. 

sate Bey didn't mi one," replied the mag sone 3 and Nalentiog 
u t this a Teason—substantit usive, and 
sounds at iameeicly oppoccl to ths ew was the eatere? NOL 
‘if no reason could have been mare absurd, ‘* Do 
ly what people want? Any fool, any idiot, can Jn 
tbat] ‘T expect you to serve them with what they don't want, sir !—that, 
tr, is what E keep you for!” and he scowled with great ferocity at the 











want one |” he cried, 
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delinquent, who never raised his eyes, but having rolled up some material 
that was before bim, walked si! away. © e 

* Why, what kind of men can these be,” thought Valentine, “ who thus 
endare the degrading tymany of so pital a slave? Have they neither 
teal ner use! Vi cn they be ae of? ‘They sem to have been 
decently educated : ‘although they «ress very absurdly, 
sd hate sre of the most ethic bem hea of hae tongoral a pass 

} but they cannot possess a parti manly spirit, they cannut 
have the independent feelings of hovest men. or they never paar dome 
be thus tyrannized over and treated like convicts !" 

“Why don’t you show the six quarters, sir, do you hear?” cried the 
creature, addressing one of his slaves; for he clearly conceived it to be 
much to his own interest to degrade his young men in the eyes of those 
thom they were serving. 

“Tt strikes me that I must have a word with you,” thought Valentine, 
who was really disgusted with the fellow's behaviour; and he had no 
‘sooner satisfied himself that the pursuit of such a coure would not be at 
all incorrect, than throwing his vuice behind him some distance, he sai, 
© Who is that “ulous person in the middle of the shop?” 

The pervon alluded to tured with great promptitude and frowncl, 
Ridicxlous person, above all things in the world! He didn't tike it. In 
the spot from which the voice appeared to proceed there happened ft to 
‘be a soul, which puzzled him a lutle; but he notwithstanding walkest 1 
the slop with great digaity, and glanced at each customer ay he passed, 
with suspicion, “Is that the propnetor?” inquired Valentine of the 
Young man who was waiting upon Luise, 

«Yes, sir, one of them : that is Mr. Todd.” 

‘Valentine waited the return of Me. ‘Todi, whose nerves seemed scrioasly 
unsettled, and when he did retum, he occupied his maiad with the adjust 
tre of his necherchiel and hy dring the progres of fg high 
ihich Intter omament Valentine shouted © Flere, Tostd !” 

Mr. Todd looked contemptuously rounl. ‘The idea of being addressed 
‘as “Todd” struck him as being extremely vulgar, ‘* A/r. Tol” would 
hhave commanded his immediate attention, but it appeared to he a settled 
Principle with bim that plain Todd” shookd not, 

“Y say, Toddy, my boy! how are you?” cried Valentine; and Mr, 
Todd looked round again with an aspect of intense magnanimity. . Who 
Gould it possibly te ! “There were but two gentlemen in the shop lene 
tine, whom of course he could not suspect, seeing that he was close to his 
side, and another, who was perched upoa a stool at the end. fle there= 
fore concluded that it must have been the gentleman on the stool, and con- 
eziving that he might be some penon of Smpurtance, he appreathel him. 
But no : that gentlemen took not the slightest notice of his approach : nor 
did he appear to be a person at all likely to addres any man with of 
undue familiarity. Lesides, his voice way so strikingly different !—it coul 
‘not have been he; and as such was the case, Mr. Todd at once conceived 
the horrid notion that it must have been one uf the young men. 

“Who was that?" he demanded, with a withering glance, and the 
young man sdiressol declared promptly, upoa his honusr, he didn't know, 
“Don’t tell me you don’t know," said Mr. Todd, “‘ you must know !—it 
qas one of you!” Again the young man, with considerable earnestness, 

tested his ignorance of the matter, but Mr. Tet would not believe 
Bin y te was sure that he did know, and ha announced that, be the 
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delinquent whoewoever he might, he should ‘‘start” on conviction, he 
‘teturned to his station near the 

Valentine, assuming the voice of a female, now made a dead set at one 
of the slaves, “How dare you !” he exclaimed, “you insolent fellow f 
Tl tell Mr. Todd, sir; Pll tell Mr. Todd!" and the voice was so loud 
‘and so shrill, that every eye was directed at once towards the spot from 
which it appeared to prove i. 

Mr, Te was there in an instant, and looked right and left with inde- 
{Gtigable real, and perspired at the idea of being fe to make nothing of 
it, He could perceive no lady in a rage! They all appeared to be perfectly 
tranquil. What could be the meaning of it? It was quite clear to him 
that one of them Aad been insulted. Could she have been pacified on his 
approach! In his view nothing could be more probable, and he therefore 
‘went round and inquired of them if anything unpleasant had occurred, bat 
‘as they all declared that nothing of the kind }, he could not but deem it 
remarkably strange. 

“Did you not hear some lady complain of insulence 2" he inquired of 
ne of the slaves, who having nothing else to do, was endeavouring to 
ascertain how long it was pouible fora man to be smoothing a piece of 
coloured muslin, "** Why," replied the individual who was enj in this 
experiment, “tit struck me that I did.” 

Hho ES, a look out, then: there’s something wrong somewhere.” 
nm on fran fall Vetere, ed ‘an assumed voice, of course. 
ell, sir!” cried Todd, with great sharpness. 

“Mr. Todd,” repeated Valentine. 

“* Well ! what do you want?” 

** Have the goodness t> step here for one moment.” 

‘Mr. Todd marched to the point to which the voice had been thrown, 
‘and said, ** Now, sir! what is 12” to the first whom he approached ; but 
as this person intimated eae ‘Ae had not calicd, Mr. Todd very 
naturally wished to know who 

“Mr. Todd ! ~Mr, Todd !—Mr, Todd !” cried Valentine, in three dis- 
tinct voices, and making them apparently proceed from three different 

ints. What is the meani i i i 
fur he began to feel very inc 

“Mr. Todd,” repeated Val in a very calm tone. 

“Come here, sit, if you want me ! come here, I desire $”” 

Valentine now intraduced a very highly effective laugh ; indeed, so 
effective was it, that he was joined by almost every person , to the 
‘utter annihilation of Mr, Todd’s tranquillity of spint, ' What sve you 
laughing at, he demanded of the slave oe near him. z 

© Nothin, nothing,” was ly.“ you. alway 
Jaugh at nothing I desire to know isetanth why pea were faaghing ? 
~—-"*T don't know, sir. , 1 laughed because the rest fanghed—for no other 
cause.” 

» “Ifyou cannot conduct yourself properly, sir, you had better make out 
your account.” 

ere Valentine burst forth again, and was again joined with spirit, The 
customers gave full sing to their mirth, having nothing whatever to fear, 
‘bat the people behind counter only at intervals ; when the 
‘awful eye of Todd was upon them, each seemed to have his moath quite 
fall of @ laugh, which was st to burst his lips asunder, In the 
midst of this general joy, Todd ‘with a dignified frown, Why they 




















e his 
‘Mr, Jubbins, his partner, ‘whether such were the 
Jubbins deciared solemnly that Av could see nothing, so firmly 
idea taken possession of Todd's soul that there must be of necessity some- 
thing incorrect, that he quitted the shop with the air of a man quite 
resolved on having prompt satisfaction, Mr. Jubbins now performed 
Todd's duty of looking as fascinating as possible in the middle of the 
shop. He was a lxtter-looking fellow altogether than Todd, and if 
Possible, more highly dressed, but his manners were precisely the same. 

“Vou seem to be merry here,” said Valentine, as Jubbins approached. 

“Yes, very, very, very!” replied Mr, Jubbins. ‘it's a mystery 
me : it passes my comprehension allugether. I cannot make it out. “It's 
excessively odd, By the bye, sir, we have just received fifty thousand 
pounds’ worth of superb cambric handkerchiefs, the inumense superiority 
of which over the Fiench is uaiversally acknowledged, and which we are 
now selling at a sacrifice truly alarming. Allow me to have the pleasure 
of introducing them to your notice. Mr. Higginbottum, where are thuse 
handkerchiefs t”-——"* Which, sir?” 

“Which? “Have you fived all these years and ask me which? Why 
the Pes Q's of course, sir! Which should 1 mean?” ‘Thi, seemed to 
be conclusive, for Mr. lligginbottom immediately produced the P'ses Q's, 
which Jubbins submitted to Valentine's inspection,“ This, sir,” said he, 
is the most elegant lot imaginabte, and dirt cheap, sit !—two and eleven 
pence three farthing.” 

“They appear to be cheap,” said Valentine, “Lut 1 am ignorant of 
the value of these things.” 

“The value, sir, is seven and nine. Had they been purchased in the 

Jar way, siz, I couldn't have sold one for levs, but having picked the 
whole from a bankrupt's stock, we are enabled to pat them in frightfully 
low, The size, sir, iy alarming for the price, white the texture is mage 
nificently delicate !— Allow me to say a dozen?” 
have plenty at present,” said Valentine. 

“Were you to purchase them to put by, sit, they would pay you good 
interest for your money.” 

*T have not a doult of its being a splendid investment,” said Valentine, 
“‘but unhappily at present my capital iy tied up.” 

‘Mr. Jubbins smiled sweetly, and. said, * Hut upon honour, I hold this 
to be an opportunity which seldom prevents itself’: in point of fact, 1 don’t 
know that we are fot running counter to our interest in pushing them 5 
but let me say a doren?” Hs//a dozen? 1 aware you they are an article 
seldom to be met with. Tt is a sacrifice of upwards of seventy per cent., 
which is very distressing.” 

“So it is: so it is:" said Valentine, “Dud the person of whom 
bought them fail formach? "About forty thousand puuats.”—"' That 
is rather a large sum for 2 man to fail for, especially as he had about fifty 
thousand pounds’ worth of cambric handkerchiefs im stock, What do you 
suppose the value of the entire stock to have been when he failed?” 

“Why,” replied Mr. Jabbins, who did feel a /itle confused, for he 
happened to remember that he had purchased the fifty thousand pounds’ 
worth, ‘I scarcely can tell. It is difficult to form a judgment, very diffe 
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ult, very.” —" Of course he will be able to pay a very decent dividend?” 
——"*Yes, a very fair dividend, I should say, I've no doubt of it, very.— 
‘Then you'll not allow me to tempt you with a dozen?” 

+ Aehthine I Tah Teens or gloves of any kind?” —“No, they 

* Anything in Irish linens or ‘ay kind?” ——“ No, they never 
allow me to purchase those things : imagine ine I am not to be trusted.” 

Again Jubbins smiled ; it ok he walertted the nate of the case pre> 
cluly, he eaid nothing more about the mater. 

“Well, now I have indecd tried your patience,” said Louise,“ Dear 
me, what a quantity of things 1 have 1 There now,’* she added, 
addressing the clever creature by whom she had been tempted to spend 
twenty pounds, although she had no idea of purchasing anything but the 
shawl, “*yoa must ahow me nothing more : you really must not, indeed.” 

Has the Indy seen thove satins ¥ inquired Jubbins, with a scowl. 
“I cannot look at anything else,” said Louise ; ‘no, let me have my 
i ax soon as possible, or yon can send it with the parcel, any time after 

fous.” Louise then presented her card; and after observing to Valentine 
thmt she was sure that he had lost alt patience, they were bowed out of 
the shop most gracfally by Me, Jebbiny, who, notwithstanding all the 
young man had done, was exceedingly angry with him, because he had 
hot introduced ‘those satins.” 

“What aingular creatures they are!” observed Valentine, on leaving 
the shop, ——"' They are, indeed,” returned Louise ; ‘and their polite 
ness is $0 excensive, that you ponitively feel yourself in measure bound (o 
Purchase the things they introduce to you, whether you really want the 
‘Or not.” 





“Bot while admiring their politeness, did you notice the brutal conduct 
of those tyrannots, stave-driving doy, their employers?” 

“Oh yes! that is generally conspicuous. Bat what I object to most i 
their interference with him who is serving me. ‘That is very annoying, anc 
whenever it occurs, T have dune : no matter how many articles 1 may 
want, I take those which I have purchased, but will have nothing more." 

‘Thcy now proceeded to the Park, and had a most delightful walk ; and 
while sitting beneath their favourite tree, Llewellen and the widow unex- 
pectedly approached them. 

“Hur knew we shoot fint them,” cried Lewellen,‘ Titn't hur tell you 
they were mire to pe nere © Louey ! such peautifal eas! | Trest, ant 
armt, ant mounted on horse-pack like Christians ! Uh ! too co ant see ’em 
apove all things in the worl t" 

“What sort of homes are they?” inquired Valentine, ‘Fine cattle, 
Fred?” Horses? Fleas ! every horse is a flea, look you, prided 
fant sattled ant all !" 

“ We must go and see these warriors on flea-back 1” said Valentine to 
Lonise. “Do, by all means, my love,” said the widow; ‘they are won- 
derfut creatures !~—such active, intelligent little dears. “I'm quite in love 
with them, really ! Do go there this evening : I should so like to see them 
again. 

“*This evening 1” ssid Llewellen, looking archly at the widow ; “have 
you forgotten your engagement this evening?” 

“The protenade concerts" ened the widow ; “‘dear me, bow very 
stupid Ob t is not that kind of Mr. Llewellen? He is going to takeme 
to the promenade concerts !” 

“Upon my Ife, Master Fret!” observed Valentine, “if you continne to 
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go onin this way winning the heart of my mothes, I shell feel myself bound 
‘to demand an explanation of your intentons 1” 

‘The widow blushed, and patted Valentine playfully on the cheek, and 

Dede, informed him cami had been settled, wd fete was Beene 
ite to explain, which was agreeable and hi enjoye 

wr At all events,” said Voleniae accinening ‘Louise, “it willbe our dat; 

to accompany them to the concert this evening."——"'Too co, py ‘ail 

‘means !” said Lewellen ; and as this invitation was backed by the widow 

strongly, it was decided that they should ail go together. 

While they were thas happily engaged, ‘Uncle John was endeavouring to 
prevail upon Whitely to allow the assumed impossibility of Raven giving 
the required information about the children, to form no bartier to an im- 
mediate settlement. He had already succeeded in convi i 
Raven had had nothing to do with his property ; but he foun 
difficult to induce bum to believe that he knew nothing whatever of his 
children. ‘The only thing,” urged Whitely, ‘which tends to justify 
such a jef is the assumed fact, that she became so abanloned as 
to leave even him for another: but even in that cave it secins scarcely 
probable that, being lost, as she must have heen, to every sense of «decency, 
eee as to every proper fecling, that she woukt have taken the children 
with her.” 

“Why, T don't know that," said Uncle John, (It is very clear to me 
that her affection for those children was very strong : my firm impression 
is, that had it not been, she would not have clung to them so tenaciously 
when she left you; and as it is natural to suppose that, as they grew older 
and more engaging, the strength of that affection increased, T am inclined 
to believe it to be extremely probable that she did take them with her ; for 
clearly if her affection fur ‘Tem did increase, she woukt have been less 
disposed to part with them then than before.” 

Very true, very truc ; but this is merely assumption.” 

iat | it it; but it isa very natural assumption. Tesides, what mc 
could he possibly have in withholding this information, if he really p 
sessed the power to give? Upon my life ! I cannot conceive what mati 
he could have, He can scarcely be supposed to have cared much about 
them, and if he had provided for them, he would surely be proud to Jet you 
know it, in order that you might not deem him quite so depraved as 
do, Rut even assuming that he cuult give you such information ay mix 
lead to their recovery, his refwsal to do so ought nut to prevent an imines 
dliate arrangement, at least in sy far as pecuniary malters are concemet 
but feeling, as Ido, quite convinced that he is utterly unable to du 0, 
cannot see why you should hesitate for a moment. 

“Well, my friend, if T give him an undertaking to panoy 
terms it, no more, it must be with this proviso, that if I should at any time 
discover that he absolutely does know where they are to be foul, 1 am. 
not to be precluded from demanding of him such information as may be 
‘essential to the:r being restored,” 

“Most decidedly. You will still have the right tu do so. 1 look at the 
spirit of this arrangement. You agree to it on the assumption that he does 
noc know where the children are : should you at any time discover that be 
does, your right with reference to them of course, stand the same as if 
‘no such array ent had been made."” 

“Very well, Jet this be, on all hands, distinctly understood, and Iam 
resdy to sign the undertaking.” 
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‘Uncle John now opened his desk, and they to draw out an agree- 
ment, but how to introduce the proviso, wiboat fondo Raven to suppose 
that they believed him to have fold 2° direct falsehood, was a task which 
pazzled them exceedingly. In the first place, they drew up & Pam 
which of itself would have done very well—and then their labour com- 
menced ; but they stuck to it zealously, amending and erasing, until their 
interlineations stood perfectly unincumbered by a single, word of the 
original, when, on being summoned to dinner, they leit it thas, to be 
tackled again when they had «one. 

te forte ing done an peay a0 yoriviey Wa Cncke Joke, aging 
cate for its being ‘as plainly as 5 but Uae in, ing, 
frum the sensitive character of his own feelings, contended Ps 
ness of its lieing done with so much delicacy, that while it had the force of 
a law, not a word should be introduced at all calculated to inflict the 
slightest wound upon the feelings of him whom it bound. On this, as on 
all other occasions, Whitely wished to meet the views of Uncle John, and 
immediately after dinner they again set to work, and did eventually succeed 
in accomplishing their task in every puint to their entire satisfaction, Two 
fair copies were then drawn up, and when both had been signed by 
Whitely, Uncle Jobr left, in order to obtain the signature of Raven, 

The party which had been formed in the morning for the concert pre- 








said Cracte'John, taking his arm and leading him into the parlour. 

Please let me cume, too?” said Louise, 

“May she come, Val! Yes, you may. But I mean to set a price upon 
the infurmation I have to impart. J intend to have a kiss for it.” 

“Qh f that you shall. I will pay you with pleasure! What is it?” 
* All's settled 1" exclaimed Uncle John ; ‘Al's settled.” 
“Bless you !” cried Louise. ‘* You deservetwo for that. But are you 
quite?” ——"' | have the agroement row in my pocket, with 
‘Whitely's signature attached." 

“Well, this is indvedl great news. Oh! I feel so delighted 1" 

Of course,” saitt Valentine, “+ Mr, Kaven knows nothing of it yet.” 

fe expects it, and I have come to put an end to his suspense. But 
are you all yoing?”---—**To the promenade concert.” 

Nery well, let yout minds be at ease. Now, be happy, both of you : 
there, ran away, 1 must be detained no longer.” 

‘Valentine and Louise shook him warmly by the hand, and having kissed 
each other ferventiy they rejoined the widow and Llewellen, and proceeded 
to the theatre in w ich the concerts were held. 

ey entered one of the boxes the first piece was bet form 

‘and the action of the conductor was soenteemely striking, tS Petree 
their altention ot once. He was a small man and singularly thin ; his 
cheeks were hollow, but his eyes were full, and while at certain forte 
yassages they appeare:l to be anxious to start from their sockets, he closed 
‘them at ench piano phrase, with the view of conveying to the performers an 
idea of how mild were the moonbeams contrasted with thunder. ‘The per+ 
formers, however, seemed not to take the slightest notice of his eloqnent 
tures, for they worked away like blacksmiths, with their eyes fixed 

ly upon the music, with the single exception of the individual who did 

the drums ; and even be, having ‘or forty bars’ rest, seemed to be 
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counting bis oe two three forr, fw two Unree four, tee two three foun 
up, with extreme depth of u 

Having sufficiently admired the poetic action of the conductor—wbo, 
had the whole of the instruments been mute, could have rendered the thing, 

vistue of his pantomive, effective, so datinctly aod 0 delicatcly was eats 
phrase expressel-the happy party it their bor for the promenade. The 
place was crowded, but to the majority the music was but a secondary con- 
sideration, which indeed is invariably the case in England, and speculators 
generally would do well to understand that patronage here is extended, 
fot in proportion to the excellence of an gnteriainmenty but precisely 
in proportion to the facilities which it affords for the display of wealth, 
fashion, and beauty. On this occasion the display of these three attractive 
articles was in a measure magnificent, but if any one could be said to sur- 
pass the others, it was fashion. ‘The dresses both of the ladies and uf the 
gentlemen had been made in conformity with the nist exiraordinary con- 
ceptions, whe the hair was so arranged-—if an arrangement, us faras the 
gentlemen were concemed, it could be callet—that it covered the ears as 
completely as if, a¢ that particular period of lritish history, it had been no 
uncommon thing for those useful aud omamental organs to be nailed, fur 
political offences, to posts. 

As the space behind the orchestra was the enly spot which could be 
promenadel with comfort, thither Valentine and Louise repaired, and 
walked for some time in silence, hut with feelings of pleasure, listening 
attentively to the various pieces’ which were admirably performed, and 
which seemed to inspire general delight. 

Valentine,” said Louise, at length, ** why are you so silent?” 

+L apprehend it is because Iam so happy !” 

** Are you happy? Well, so am I; very, very happy ; T coulil cry Tam 
so happy. And I shall cry, Tam sure of it, ules you make me laug).. 
‘Now To. there's a dear, put some poor unfortunate person in a fever, Yuu 
to please me ; will yon not?” 
dh! Lhad better astonish the whole house at once 
But you must nut startle me! You haow that is a thing which is 
perfectly unclerstoud."=———"* Of course! J am sure you will be an excellent 
wife, Louise; you are so fond of looking at home {” Jut fisten,” 

At this moment the band was playing a set of quaclrilles, in which an echo 
‘was introduce by dint of establishing an individual i the one-shilling 
gallery to do the selrain out of tight. “This had a good effect, and on its 
Ting repeated, Valentine sent an echo into the slips, and then ane into thy 
upper Loxes, and then one into the dress circle near the proscenium, and 
then another, most dexterously, into the chandcher! This of course pro- 
duced several rounda of applause, and the demand for an encore was 
universal ; but the conductor stood struck with amazement ; he tould not 
even guess what it could mean, and his first impulse was to sctad round ta 
the various parts of the house from which the sounds bad aypazently pros 
ceeded, with the view of setting his face against every echo sayfe the une which 
he himself had established. On turning the matter again/ver in his mind, 
however, he could not—as the thing was effectiv# 0", iad brought down 
thunders of applause~see why it should not be refeated. He therefore 
gave the asual gal, and the band recommenced, and when he came 10 
‘the echo, he listened with a expression fos the invisible auxiliaries; 
hut what was his dismay when Valentine, insted of following the esta- 
blished orthodox echo, introduced, in various pales of the house, snatches 
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‘of popular tunes, and thus produced fits of 1 “Hal” said he 


tturaily, grinning like a griffin in and holding his ears 2s 
Pecan tere ties Coady a 
* beds ” wah the whole house was in a roar. 

“« Bravo | bravo!” shouted the audience. ‘Encore! Encore 1" 

“' Not if I know it,” the conductor seemed to say confidentially to him- 
self, for he looked very droll, and almost buried his head between his 
shoulders; but although his indisposition to repeat the thing was manifest; 
although it was evident igenerally that he wished to intimate’ that he had no 
hand in the matter, the enlightened audience still continued to demand an 
encore, which, to his own private (eelings, was very afflicting. He sent an 
emissary up to the slips, and another into the upper tier of boxes ; and while 

Fre planted. sundry ceobdealial Ballers bs epier spe the Gree eects: he 
Pe Pe ined Bis eyes with the bright and lively hope of discovering one 
cof the individuals among the multitude of promenaders. In this he was, 
however, unsuccessful ; and as the audience still remorselessly demanded 
‘an encore, he did, in his extremity, shake his head with much significance, 
end having given the signal, the band made a dash at the next piece. 

"This silenced the majority et once, and they would with due patience 
have waited for & repetition of the novel echo, had not the minority, w! 
having somewhat more ned an and experienced ears, on petceiving that 
this was not the same piece, shouted, “* No, no !—Encore ! encore !—No, no, 
no, no |"” which had the effect of inducing the whole house to join them. 

‘The band notwithstanding kept on, The conductor was firm. He 
would have no more ad Jibitum echoes: he had already had quite cron 
of thens, and hence resolved within his own mind that, come what might, 
would go thrangh the tape then in hand as completely as if nothing ‘what 
ever had happened, ‘The audience, fortunately for him, were in an excellent 
humour : tlicy had enjoyed the echoes much, and that they did wish to have 
them again is a fact which ought ‘not to be disputed, but when they saw the 
distress of the conductur, who was an accomplished, and withal a very 




























amiable man, they pitied him as an individual, and soon became calm. 
“Dear me!” said Louise, when the storm had subsided, ‘how very, 

very cleverly that was done, to be sure !—oor roan !—what odd faces he 

inode!” —" They were rather droll,” said Valentine.‘ I wonder what 





he thinks of it. 1 should like to know his strictly secret feelings upon the 
aint.” 
PiThe band ceased : the frst part was concluded, and shortly after, 2 srmall 
‘thin maa, in an ole hat, came close to the spot with several persons whom 
hes knew. He seemed excited, and looked very fierce, and said in answer 
{2a question which touched upon the echo, Sere  eall give you five 
Pourii.e with great plaisir for to discovare sem pel.” 

They ought,” said one of his friends, “to ave thei instruments taken 
from thea, 4 and broken about their heads.”——*' laeiramces t—say vas 
ton wisont H.istrumence 1 Say teed him wis sare mouse, and pe tam !”” 

This caused" J ouise to laugh so immoderately, that Valentine was coms 
pelled to removes her from the spot, and when the Seennae had given 
sufficient vent to thinge f eo ition whe wo i i 


within bin, he gave. : 
Sia ond te 2 ‘one shrug, which socmed perfectly cow 


“My poy,” 
absence, ret oe Tear at wosderal echo? 
"The whole bouse her it, T apprehend,” replied Valentine, ‘Theme 
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is a numerous famil of the Echoes, it appears. They ore all relatives, 
you will remember, 4 your invisible wife. 

“His invisible wife 1” cried the widow; “* has Mr. Llewellen an ine 

2" Yes, the mother of the whole family. She became 
enamoured of him in the garden, and woald have him.” 

The \ widow, who now saw i it all, cachines aimed i1Gracious, say dens, and and 
was that jf instant inger upon 
enjoin sieneny bat ‘Llewellen, who was struck with ‘hee singularity 0 he 
question, hada very strong desire to know what it meant. There is 
some crest secret apout this, —some extraortinary secret.— Too tell me phot 
pa Pleas your soul, too !—Inteet hur shoot Tike to pe tolt, cootness 

ows itt” 

‘" What secret do you allude to!” inquired the widow, 

“Har ton't know i inteet then ; put 

“This is not a place for t¢ secrets,” sail Valentine. ‘Come, come, 

Jet us go in and bave sume refreshment.”—~*' Apove all things in the 
‘worl 1” cried Llewellen.--"* I'hot have they cot ?”” 
We shall see by the carte,” said Valentine. 
+ bur'm font, you kuow, of any thing in 
en?” whisperet! Lisiie; “ant Set ws sep bow 

Fred will like them. We have harl none at home since be came up, aml [ 
don’t think they ever gave him any in Wales.” 

Tees we pecordingly or — ‘and when Llewcllen took his, he looked 
at it for some time studious! 

“Tr's a mighty litle triRe.” said he, he, at length. ‘* Cootness knows it.” 
‘And having taken the whole of it up with the spoon, he put it bodily into 
his mouth. It was, however, no sooner im than out. He shuddered, and 
‘roped it without 8 second thoaght 

vt too hot for you?" said Valentine, gravely, although Louise and 
low were convulsed. 
cried Lewellen, “Tt makes me shiver to think of it !—Crud 
ly patty's freezing, look yout Ant my tecth !--Oh 
“Did you never have an ice before t 
knows : ant hur never wish to bave one again, 

+ Well, what will you have?” 

“Any ‘thing in the whole worlt put that.”——" Well, 
so unfortunate, F must leave you now to order for younse 
garcon.”——" Phot's his name: ired Liewellen, 

“ Lipon my word I don’t know.~-You had better call * 

Lewellen did so; anda foreign individual, whose mini seemed to be 
intently fixed upon something, approached him. “ Waiter,” said lJewellen, 
ina confidential tone; “have you cot any peer?” ‘The foreign individual, 
dropped his head upon hy right shoulder, ane shrugged up his left, but 
said nothi ‘Not coot ?” said Lieweilen, who misunderstuud altogether 
what the action of the Frenchman was designed to convey, ‘Is it not 
oot in pottles?” ‘The Frenchman employed the same geuiure ax before, 
‘with this addition : he extended his chin, which was naturally a long one, 
and looked most intensely sayerons 

“+ This is a very honest fellow," thought Llewellen. ‘It isn’t often one 
meets with a man who will refuse to sell an article which is not quite the 
thing to a stranger.—Well,” said he, “never mint. You're a coot fellow 

to tall me, for bar bate pot peer spove Sieg ie ie writ pat let me 
bere os pranty-and-water, fook you; warm. 

































So, never,-cootnesa 
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‘The Frenchman 
Ved van posed 
“Ve ‘vas, monsiear,”” the waiter, 

upon the purity of his cog “Ve sal nevere 1 eau de vie nox, 


monsiear.” 
s+ Phot to you wy?” i ‘Lewellen, as Valentine, Louise, and the 

widow were laughing conval ily Com, let's have it at once.” 
“Mais is Isa won Bom compen tl we» 











“Yes,” said Llewellen, "hurl pe pount it’s all right, olt poy, so yout 
petter ran away now, and fetch it.” P* nd a he waved his bend preeisely 
as if he wished him to be off, the Frenchman took the hint at 
once, and started." Well,” ‘said len, addressing Valentine : 1 





shall pe allright at last 

“« What have you ordered 
Some peautifal pranty-and-water, look you! ant cootness knows it!” 
Te'll bring you no brandy-and-water.” 

Infect thea hur'll wring his neck, if he ton't,”” 
“If he brings you any thing, “il bring you an ice.’ 

“An ice Ob ! it freezes im 

‘If he don't bring you that, he'll bring nothing.’ 

“Phy, hus ortert ft, look you 1"——"*And he an you, as plainly as he 
could, that they hadn't got it; and you sent him away, 

aoe hurl I see ay it that,” said Llewellen. Tiere, waiter!” 

” rie Valentine, throwing his voice 4 short distance from 
wim i, ‘nonticun ts —Gargon !—Gargon !” cried Valen- 
tine, at appropriate intervals, and in three distinct tones, 

“Oui, monyieur, oni?” cried the Frenchman, who seemed in some 
measure perpen. ‘+1 har ton't make anefior, my poy,” stk Llewellen, 
thu shal not, hog gee pe ape to. get anyth anything, look’ you !—Phot am 
hur to orter ¥"—** Why, * something warm, ask him why he 
has not brought the glace, Tel Dis you want splot dintincliyy ated then 
he'll understand you,” 

“* There's a cout fellow,” sail Llewellen. ** Now, waiter!” 

“Qui, monsient Come, come, you have not brought my glass t 
—There, never mind making those faces—hur prefer pranty-ant-water 
Dt pring mea glass of anything, no matter what it's put a.cout sass, 

‘The Frenchman bowed, and louked as if be saw his way now pretty 
‘clearly, which rather delighted Liewellen, wha, when he had left, ss 
“Well, hue duze mate him unterstant me at last 1” 

“Tm ps of it,” sail Valentine.  ** But if he should make a mistake, 
you had better tell him what you mean in Welsh.” 

‘The Frenchman now returned with a strawberry ice, which he presented 
with characteristic grace to Llewellen. Liewellen looked at he knew 
what it was in a moment !—and then he Jooked at the Frenchman. His 
Ulood was a little up : he felt indeed very angry, and proceeded to 
with due severity of aspect, the ‘state of his feelings in Welsh to 
the Frenchman, who was ly amazed, and on perceiving that 
Lewellen was very indignant, he at locos iy French, ad tires made a 
duct of of it, which was interesting, because highly calcolated to bring abou 
a geod understanding between 

Valentine, however, when he fancied that the thing had gone quite far 
‘enough—for Llewellen was red, while ‘the Frenchman was 
—grinning and gnashing his teeth “ Gasgon {gargon ! 
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~garcon ! " when the Frenchman, ring himself thus imperatively called, 
seeeT up tie pe sod wah m ferocins ook of smn dhs eek 
excited. "Tit yon ever in all your born tays,” said Llewellen, “hear 
chatter like that little wretch 7” 
T was afraid you wouki come to blows," said Valentine. 
*« Plows ! hur coot eat him, cootness koows it.” 

‘You are always getting into some "said Louise. 
Well, » ke wasat my fal, a fellow prings an ice for 
‘warm pranty-and-water, it's enough to make man’s plut poil 1" 

“Ty's too bad, said the widow, who sympathized with Llewellen ; ‘it 
is, indeed,” and she looked at the carte, and then consulted = female 
attendant, and in @ short time some Fears a la Romaine was produced, 
which she presented to Ilewellen, who, having tasted it, was in extacies, and 
called her an angel. ‘Now, Valentine, when Lewellen had finished 
deed highly relished, ‘a litthe more niusic, and 








his punch, which he 
then we'll return.” 

Liewelien, who was blesved with » most happy disposition, had now 
forgotten all his troubles, and on their return to the budy of tle theatre, 
he chatted and laughed in the merriest mood, aml enjoyed the scune 
ree much more than any other penn preset: ‘The pleasure which 

uve felt was probably of itelf not less pure, but its brightnesy was 
occasionally dimmed by thought, which was perfectly absent from the mind 
of Liewelien. Could she hope to be always as happy? Should she alwa: 
‘experience in Valentine's society the same degree of pleasure? Would he 
always be the same kind, good, dear creature—always as anxious to inspire 
her vith delight? These were questions which would suggest themoelves 
‘constantly ; for although she had no reason to suppose that he woul ever 
change ; although she tricd on all occasions to repudiate the notion; she 
was still rehensive, because, ant solely becaure, she neither knew aur 
could conceive move perfect pleasre than that which she invarahly expes 
rienced when with him. Her fears on the subject, however, were vain, 
Valentine wey always himself, Ile never thought of assuming another 
character: he never desired to make himself appear to be that which 
he really was not. This, of course, t was impossible fur her to know 
‘and as she thought on the subject moai, when she felt most happy, she, 
‘an this occasion, while clinging fondly to him, gared occasivnally upon him. 
with an aspect of sadness, 
“© My poor girl," said he, * are you fatigued 1" Oh, no; not at all.” 

“You look’ so sad! “Tam so happy,” said Louise, and as she 
spoke, a tear glistened m her eye. 

‘They now went in search of Liewellen and the widow, who were per- 
fectly certain to. go astray the very moment the attention of Valentine 
happened to be directed to some other quarter, and havi ly dive 
covered them engaged in close examination of certain plants which were 
placed round a fountain, Valentine gave them the word of command, and 
they followed him and Lovise out with all due obedience. They then 
entered a coach, and at ance proceeded home, and it may be said, that no 
party was ever more They were on the highest possible terms 
‘with themselves and each other, and it is not quite certain that both Louise 
and the widow did not, on their way home, shed tears of joy, ‘The very 
moment they arrived af the besmcs Lontoe, ‘as usual, inquired for her father, 
and on being informed that he was still where she had left him, and that 
it was supposed he was asleep, as they had beard nothing of him fur more 

Ex 
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than two hours, she ran up st once to 
door she heard Joseph, the porter say, 1 

“Tl not go for'a shilling Jess : and if you don't give me that, I'll blow up 
fe whe Ct Te wit erate in nont An che ea 
and was struck with amazement on ‘him seated at « table with ber 


father. 
‘* Hash $” whispered Raven, the moment she peared, 

“< How dare you, sir, thus address your master !” cried Loulse. 

“Mind your own business, Miss!” said the fellow ; ‘‘ Master ‘ll mind 
hixn, and I'l mind mine.”———“ You insolent man ! how dare you speak 
tome? Leave the room, sit, I desire!” The fellow did leave the room; 
but with a sneer, which, to Raven, was one of great significance, ‘Why, 
papa, why do you allow yourself to be thus invulted By one of your owt 
tervants ?" cried Louise, 

«My dear child!” said Raven, do not distress yourself, I shall very 
‘soon get rid of him now !" 

“Hut how dare he presume even to sit in your presence? Father ! have 
you anything to fear from that man?” 

“ Anything (o fear from him, my child ?”—“TIf not, why keep him 
in the houne ? If he knew of that which is now no secret, and kept it faith+ 
falty, reward him ; but do not allow him to remain.” 

“My child, have I not said that Iam about to get rid of him ! But why 
do you imagine that he knew of that secret?” 

“* Recause he was Continually boasting of the power he bad over you ; 
may, he boasts that you are in hi now!" 

“Indeed { to whom does he make that boast!" 

To the servants. He is constantly telling them that he could command 
the best place in the house ; that he could force you to do anything for him 
i please, and that, to use his own expression, he has you under hig 
themb, ' 

‘Raven prewed his lips and breathed very hard, and having drawn Louise 
closely to him, kissed her with much warmth, 

a she continued, ‘tell me, pray tell me, what mystery is 
lystery! What mystery, my child?” 
fear that there is more thon has yet transpired, and if s0, do disclose 
ft; but if there be not, I do beg of you, father, to discharge that man, for 
there is in him something which, while I look at him, I feel that I have 
reason to fear. 

“Fear nothing, my child, You are correct in supposing that he knew 
‘my secret; he cid know it ; he knew it from the first ; had it not been so, 
T should never have kept about the house so pernicious a scoundrel, Bat 
you have nothing to fear from him now.”” 

“Haye you? You will not abject to. amswer me the question. Is there no 
other secret? Has all been exp! 1? Has that man the power to make 
known any circumstance you are anxious to keep unknown !” 

be ed child,” sai : Gan “you shail pls anon, He shall 

it ouse to-morrow: + go, there, leave me, But, Loui: 
Seta word of ths to Valentine | You oily opin aaa 

‘Lonise did so, and kissed him ; but she left with a beavy heart, and s 
‘Ynind teeming with fresh apprehensions. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 
Goodman quits the Scene for ever. 


‘Unconscious of all that had ocenrred between Louise and her father 
a their interview, Valentine in due time left for the night. He did 
ind ceive, on her return to him, that she was agitated ; nay, he per- 
ceived that she had been in tears; but as she frequently wept for joy, and 
as, since her father's secret had been i her smile had always been 
geen through a soft veil of sadness, ay ce failed to make a deep 
impression ; and, therefore, having playfully delivered a lecture on the 
yysical operation of teara upon beauty, he gave his sweet pupil the pre« 
pes kiss, when as usanl, at lingering intervals, they twenty times 
Feiterated,—us if they had really become enamoured of the words—"* Goo 
night !”" 
ee in the early part of the evening Uncle John had explained to him that 
‘Whitely had conyented to a private arrangemer.t, Valentine hastened home, 
‘being anaious to ascertain if that which formed the only bar to his imme- 
diate union with Lonise had been entirely removed, A mournful scene, 
however, awaited bis arrival: poor Goodman was dying. He had been 
tempted by that fallacious strength declining nature, struggling to the 
Yast, seldom indeed fails to saminon on the near approach of death, to make 
‘an effort to walk across the chamber ; but no sooner had that cffort been 
made than he sank upon the floor in a state of absolute exhaustion. ‘This 
oceurred about an hour before Valentine arrived ; and as, immediately on 
his arrival, he was informed of the fact, he proceeded at once to his good 
old friend's room, in which, besides the attendants, were Uncle John and 
the physician, 

Ashe entered Goodman smiled ; his appearance secined to cheer him, 
He took his hand, and pressed it fecbly, but with enenestness, and kissed 
it. There is before the eyes of men on the Innk of dissolution a glassy 
film, which Death appears to impart that they may have a lvrief prospect 
of eternity, when some behold the angels of light, while others have the 
demons of darkness before them. ‘This film than glared the eyes of Goods 
man; but his spirit was calm, and his look serene : resignation was seated 
un his brow: for him Death had noterrors. Having gazed fora few moments 
at Valentine with an expression of -, a slight cloud seemed suddenly 
to pass over his countenance, and he looked round the chamber, and then 
gently drew Valentine nearer, when whispermg in his ear, he wid, “ My 
brother : I should like to see my brother : do you not think that he would 
come to me now?” 

“He would be bat too happy,” said Valentine. 
instantly."—“' Do, my dear boy : Heaven bless ¥% 
anxious to say farewell ; but haste, for 1 feel that my hour ix come.” 

Valentine again Pressed his hand, and Jeft the room, and then proceeded 
without delay to Walter's residence, in the full conviction that fraternal 

i ‘overcome shame, and that the summons would be instantly 

He reached the house : no light was to be seen. It was late, 

certainly, bat earlier than Walter was wont to retire. He knocked ; nu 

answer was retumed : he knocked again and again ; still no one ay . 

At length, however, after knocking and ringing with sufficient violence to 
2c8 
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‘have arcused the seven sleepers, he heard one of the windows open, 
and on looking up, saw the head of « female, who haif screamed, ‘« Wae's 
feck liroer ns must see Mr. Goodman immediately,” cried Valentine, 

"Go away, tipsy man {” cried the female ; ‘there's no one of that name 
Tives here. “My good woman,” said Valentine, having satisfied him- 
self that he had not mistaken the bouse, “he did live here : can you tell 
me where he is to be found ?” 

“T know nothing about him. I’m in the house to take care of it, 
‘The family that left last week are gone a long way in the country; I don't 
‘know where—but they're gone.” 

‘The female then disappeared and closed the window, when Valentine 
went to the public-house opposite—to which he knew that Horace had 
been in the habit of going—and there learned that Walter and his family, 
after having sold everything off, had indeed left town ; but how they went, 
‘or where they were gone, he could not ascertain. 

He therefore immediately retraced his steps, and being anxious, of course, 
to keep crerything from Goodman at all calculated to give him the slightest 
uneasiness, he made up his mind on the way to conceal from him all but 
the naked fact of ‘Walter being absent. 

As he cautiously returned to the chamber, the eyes of Goodman were 
closed as if in death ; but they were re-opened the very moment he entered, 
and turned inquiringly towards him as he drew near y 

* Fe will come?” said Goudman, feebly, for be was sinking very fast— 
“Tle will come ?".——~** He would,” returned Valentine, ‘I am sure that 
he would with pleasure ; hut, ily, he is at present out of town.” 

“Well, well. ‘The meeting might have been painful to him—yes, it 
might have given him pain. You will not fail to let him know that ali— 
al! has been forgiven? Ishould have been pleased—much pleased—but 
for his peace—tor his peace—it is perhaps—as well,” 

Valentine now sat beside him, with one hand in his; and while the 
physicinn, who expected his death every moment, was watching his coan- 
Tenance with the utmost anxiety, Uncle John was in an easy chair, blinded 
with tears, though his sorrow was silent: Goodman was bis oldest friend : 
he had been his companion in infancy; and while his name was associated 
with his eartiest recollections, their friendship in manhood had been 
cemented ly the knowledge of each other's integrity. Ie was therefore 
much affected, and wept bitterly, albeit still in silence. 

+ Philosophy at such a time as this has no effect ; nor can religion and 
philosophy conjoined check, when over the bed of death, the tears which 
will Mow. We must weep.” Rut why? The dying do not weep !—they 
may be calm, serene, free from pain, happy—most happy in the enjoyment 
of the ronpect of celestiat bliss—still we weep! Is it to lose them? ‘They 
Jose us! it, in their view, then they lose us but for s time, while in oars 
‘we luse them for ever. We therefore weep—we weep to be left in the 
world without them, while the fountain of their tears 1s dried up with the 
sweet hope uf meeting us ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
are at rest.” 

«fTush hush 1" exclaimed the dying man, in a thrilling, startling 
whisper, after having gazed oa vacancy for some time in silence. "' Hark 1 
Tolga not barf The cis is aeipetienn hur gwen 

ia! as continued, with an expression ture, raisis 
this Sele henets aad straining bis fen opwands A sigh Toned a heave 
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lingering sigh : {t was his last—be breathed no more {His eyes were still 
wey eee aud bes edt gag 
* ° . . . . 


‘Thas died the benevolent, amiable Goodman, the victim of x monstrous, 
a barbarous system, which had fong been a fool and pemicious blot wpon 
Civilization, and of which the existence reflected the deepest ditgrace upod 
‘us as Christians and as men. 


CHAPTER LXIY. 
Horace announces the Fact to Walter, 


Neansy a fortnight elapsed after the mournful cocurrence detailed in the 
preceding chapter, befure Valentine was relieved in any sensible degrec of 
the sadness that scene had mduced. His knowledge of poor Goodman had 
been in reality but slight—the seizure having been effected so soon after 
bis arnval—bat his death still had made a acep smpression ypan his mind, 
for he had seen sufficient of him to feel well convinced that nu man ever 
did oF coull possess a more purely benevolent heart. Louise, too - allt, 
under the then existing circumstances,‘it was but natural for her to partake 
of any feeling which gave him pain—was affected more deeply than might 
have been anticipated, considering that Goodman was aman whom <he had 
never even seen. She, however, knew his history : she knew of his cruel 
incarceration, and of the brutal mean» by which his death had been induced, 
and that knowledge was accompanied by the ever constant thought that the 
selfsame means hiad heen employed by her father. She therefore fel’ it 
very acutely, as indeed they dud all; for while Uncle John mourned the 
lone of his fiend, a if, indeat, he had been a brother, Whitely became 
sull more inveterate against Raven, and Raven himself appenrei! to have 
Jost his own esteem. ‘There was, however, one who felt ut more deeply 
still : and that was Walter. 

Horace had beea left by him in tewa to watch the progress of events, 
and to report frum time to time; and as he was in constant commu 
with the servant by whom Goodman was attended, and whom he had pro: 
mised to marry “when the old nian was dead,” he, of curse, was informed 
of that event as son as pusstble, and nu sumer did he hear of his death 
than he called to inquire particularly after his health, 

Of course, on receising the only answer he could receive on that occation, 
he was perfectly struck with amazement! Ie hail made up his mind tobe 
suddenly struck ; it was part of the plan he had deliberately laid down, — 
and alter having, in his own peculiar style, expressed his concer to the 
widow Smugman, whose grief was excessive, he thanked her for feeling so 
mmuch for his uncle, and begged of her to prevail upun Valentine to see him, 
that he might know if there was anything mn the world that he could du. 

The affected widow—who began to look upon Horace as an individual 
who had been scandalous Ii course consented, and proceeded to 
the drawing-room, in which Valentine was sitting with Uncle John, with 
the view of inducing him by her eloquence to see Aum whom she termed: 
“the poor afflicted young gentleman.” Valentine, however, needed no 
such inducement : the very moment he heard that Horace was below he 
came down, and was Ly no means displeased to perceive that be was not 
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dead to every proper feeling, for he had made shade ore eibdeh ef 
that bh 


tthe eauntry beyond doubt the most nessa place to which 2 maz 
with a slinging conscience can retire, a man must keep in town if 
expect, even partially to drown his thoughts ; the country cannot calm 

Ais troubled breast : its tranquillity affords no peace for him. 
‘This Walter felt strongly. The peace which he there saw around him 
to erikingly contrasted with the perpetaal agitation within him, that jt 
drove him almost mad. Drink was means of excitement which 


‘ke found available there. Whether he: abroad or remained at 

to him it wns still the sanve : everything appeared to be tranqail bat his 
conscience, and by that he was tortured so ly that the very day on 
Which Goodman died be made up his to retum to town ; not only 





‘with the view of escaping the torture which the peaceful character of a rural 
Jife induced, but in order to see his brother, and to solicit his forgiveness. 
Upon this he had fully and firmly resolved and was on the point of 
explaining that resolution to his wik, and to urge her to prepare imme- 
diately for their departurc, when Horace arrived to announce his brother's 


‘What haa happened?” inquired Walter, as 
There now, tit down,” ssid Horace, and Seat oe, othe 
a drop of brandy, and give me ditto, and then as soon as I’ve beg 
benjetn, Tila you Sil the news” Tean'r before” Waltet tembl 
He had no conception of his brother’s death, bat he felt that something 


ts have occurred that would them at once into ruin, ** Well, 
having adjusted hi ‘to bis entire satisfaction, ‘' we seem 
‘ohare le a bit of a mall of this business after all.” 


« What business ?” eried Walter, impatiently. 

“Why, the old buffer’s gone, and-—~’ 

“ Gone t—dead 2” 

“Why, of course 1" replied Horace. “Come, come,” he continaed, on 
perceiving the strong effect the announcement had upun Walter, ‘There, 
that's quite enough ; you do it, on the whole, pretty well ; but now—come 
ut it. I's all very natural ‘to be struck all of a heap when you've got 
your game to play, but here there's no necesity for it — say, governor !— 

mean it 

“* Silence?” shouted Walter, ih ee expreren eee 

“Well, that's very pleasant and very pretty, and i Swould sound very 
gorrect if ‘set to music; but the tone doesn’t harmonize exactly with my 
feelings, I must say, Haven't I done all I coald do?—dida’t I swindle the 
buses into the belief that the_ papers I returned were ¢ée papers, and 

Sin gt aie be a written acknowl ent for the lot? and 

get hold of the slavey, and make her believe that was single, and 

to marry her, 5 ae Ne at be Se tam of erry ant and 
yet ibe Silence?” This is the reward of 

“! Hormse t Horace 1” exclaioed his mother "don, for sake, 
ge 00 90 1” ——“* Go on how? ‘This is what I call ag 
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«"Talle more like a Christian t Se ne eet ich enongh to 
is with aay stomach, that is. How am I to talk 
A th es al rity, Horace | Tris nee speite Sorin 7 
“Wel Yt be surprised. what's the governor drearnii 
about now? He hasn't heard above a quarter of what Fave to tell.” ied 

“* Tell me all,” said Walter, ‘* and at once.” 

“Now don't speak in such an uncomfortable tone, It would be mucin 
amore mild if it wasn't so strong. I should before have pulled it all out at 
‘once if you hadn't stopped me, Bat to whom do you think he has left ail 
his property now —-guess."———"* Perhaps to that Valentine,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Walter; * I shouldn't be 

““T care not if he has,” said Walter, ** 1 am reckless of everything now.” 

“What ?" eaclaimed Horace, “ what would yon say now if he had left 
the lot to you?—made you his sole executor, notwithstanding what bas 
occurred !—-forgiven and Froguaten all, like a got Christian ? 

* Js that the fact ?” inquired Waker, with the most intense carncstness, 
“ Has he really done that ?” 

“He has. “He has left no one else the value of twe 

“ Thank Heaven t” exclaimed Mrs. ates but Walter’ Time became 
sotales and silent. Had his brother di the slightest fceli 

revenge; had he, as 2 punishment for his unnattral conduct, 

him catitute, it would have affected him but slightly : he would have 
regarded it but as a punishment, and all his energies would at once have 
heen directed to the means of avoiding it by retaining illegally that which 
he had ; but as, otwraeteniing thet the injuries he had received at his hands, 
notwithstanding he = S been tt ‘by him with the most unnatural 
‘eruclty, he had acted pi pall ‘as if he had experienced  aoching 
‘but kinitness and ft ey he it oa He so him to the quick : for hearts are 
wounded far more deeply by kindness undeserved geet by the barbed 
shafts of malice of revenge. 

“Why,” said Horace, who expected fully that his father would, of 
course, be elated, “you don't ¢ to be particularly up in the stirrups 
even now.” Walter rose and left the room, and as he left, te eyes seemed 
to be starting from their sockets, while he groaned and gronrel his teeth, 
and with his clenched fists struck his head with violence,‘ Well,” said 
Horace, “did you ener see anything t come up to that? I tclt him the 
‘very best news that could posubly be told, and instead of being in regular 
ecstasies, he cuts away, and knocks bis old head about, just Jike aman 














without hope.” 
“The news of his brother’s death,” ssid Mrs. Walter, “haw affected 
him, and very naturally. ——" Well, that may be tepular, ay far as it 


‘but it won't go very far, you know, when be has been expecting 
Eas daily for months.” 

"Very true; still, however long it may have Leen expected, when it 

foes come we cannot but feel it. 

oor Rele I shouldn't be surprised. But it wasn’t the death that affected 
him most; it was the property that put him in that state of mind, But T 
aay though, what donkey, we have been in this business! That's what 
Took at. Here have we been muddling away the money like mad indi- 
‘viduals, in the first instance sacrificing one-half im order to keep the othery 
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and then culting away with that as if we hedn't sbove six months to live, 
when, if we kad but kept quiet, we should have had the whole in the 
regular course of nature, and that too in 2 lump, which of course would 
have enabled us to live like fighting-cocks, in a state of the most pleasant 
inde ce for the rest of cur days.” 

“Very true; very tre ; we have indeed been extravagant.” 

“© Zutravagant, yes ; but that which harts roy feelings most is the fact 
of our having secn nothing at all for it! The has been regularly 
slobbered away. It is true we haven't had much luck: that must be 
admitted by universal nature. That fool of a fire was the first that 
cost s little above a trifle. Then there was the buying of that piped 
only just as it was om the point of dropping down to nothing. we 
on ee bested Jonger, we shouldn't hood hee. ti th 

n the loss of the governor's mysterious pocket-book containing those 
note;—that was another nice blessing. 1 peep such a sweet run of 
Tusk ; it beats all my acquaintance. And then again you see, buying that 
houseful of farniture at the very highest price, and then selling it at about 
the very lowest to come down here, and now we shall have to buy another 
houseful, at the very highest. You see all these things tell!” 

“They do, indeed. “We have had neither a moment's piece of mind nor 
anything but misfortune since your uncle was taken to that place.” 

“*Tt was a badly managed business ; nay, the whole thing has been most 
miserably muffed, and I don’t care who knows it. However, we must 
make the best we can of it now."——“I am very sorry we disposed of 
that famiture. Had we delayed the sale but a few days, you see 
would have been no necessity for selling it at all.” 

“That's the beauty of it!—That's the very thing I look at! We are 
aways Just in time.”———“‘ But, then, who could have supposed it? Who 
could have supposed that your uncle, after all, would have been so con- 

iderate, so good? I am sure, for my own part, / never expected it. I 
never supposed it to be at all probable. I fully made up my mind when 
you mentioned the property, that the whole bad been left to that young 
oan, jag mise ace an town T attribute all. oe misfortunes, and that we 

wve been in ence either to quit the country or to 
remula here coneale, to Sve being rumed by ations at a But ky 
what you will Horace, your uncle must have been a good man.” 

“Oh! be was @ accent old fellow enough, 1 dare say. I should have 
liked him, perhaps, better had he liked me better, for there is always a 
great dent in that ; but as he didn’t much care about me, why I didn’t 
Cate much about him. But where’s the governor? It will never do, 

know, to allow him to get into a state of confirmed uncomfortables, 
Tost say I don’t like the look of him sometimes.” 

“'T fear that he never will be himself again.” 

“Well, you'd better sce after him, you know. He may give us a little 
more of his banky-panky business, and set us all in a blaze as he did 
before. There's no accounting for buffers that see apparitions.” 

‘Mrs, Waiter took the hint and left the room, when on entering the little 
vacucly, and groaning with intense mental cngusk, "Se spebe fo im 

, ing wit ish. spoke to him,— 
be started, bet retutsed no anbwer, ‘She tried to rome kim frac hi 
reverie, but in vain. 

From that hour his misery became appalling. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
Tn which the Day is fizel again, 


WHEN a month from the period of poor Goodman’s death had passed 
withoat a single syllable onthe subject of the, marrage having been men- 
tioned, Valentine naturally felt, that as everything which might have been 
considered a bar to its celebration had been effectually removed, it would 
be absurd (o defer the renewal of that subject any longer, and he began to 
be very impatient. Ie dined and convened with Loutve daily; and he 
conld not but think that they might as well be married as not; nay, he 
thought it would be better, inasmuch as their minds would be more at 
ease, and they would feel far more settled. 

Accordingly, having satisfied! himself that nothing could be more correct, 
he resolved to revert to the subject at once, and, as at the time this resolu~ 
tion was formed, he and Lovise were in the drawing-room alone, he clised! 
the book he had in bis hand, and drew up to the table at which she had 
bean working for some time in silence, esa 

jt is m curious fact in natural philosophy, that ladies in almost every 
case of interest, clearly understand the dengns of their lovers, ‘The process 
by which they ‘arrive at this understanding is inscrutable of course, but 
that they do possess the faculty of perceiving it at once, when an interesting 
proposition is about to be made to them, is a fact which experience has 
placed beyond dispute. It is hence that at such a time an this they are 
fever off their guard for let a man. go round and round, aad beat alt 
as his apprehensions or his natural dif idence may prompt, they well know 
that shis design is to come to the point, and that, sooner ot later, to the 
int he will come ; and hence it was that in this particular instance 
ise no sooner perceived Valentine draw mysteriously up to the (able, 
than she began to work away at an extraonlinary rate, and to feel her 
cheeks glowing with '* ineffectual fire.” 

“Louise,” said he, “I mean to be merry again. have been solemn 
alrearly too long ; for althoagh the mournful scene which caused me to he 
sad made an impression which I sincerely hope may never be obliterated, 
still T hold st to be the very reverse uf wisdom to cherish gloomy thoughts 
until they obtain so great an influence over the mind as to tinge every 
feeling of pleasare with saciness.”” 

At this point be paused; but Louise kept on working with great 

1, without offering the slightest remark, of even raising 
Tovice,” he continued, * you are very industrious 
“That is rather an equivocal compliment,” said Louse. 
industrious ” 
is always active, I admit ; but I never saw you work quite 
#0 fast, T think, before! Shall you be long about that business?” 

“What busness, dear !"—-"* Why, that mushn affair. What is it! 
Ob! by no means 1-2 have no wish to know 1—But you'll not be Jong 
about it, E presume? 

*Oh't no. But why do you wsk?"——"* Became, when you have 
completed it—whatever it may be—I should like to have a little conver. 

ion with you on 2 subject of some interest.” 

“Can we not converse whic 1 am workmg, quite as well!” 
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“No, my Louise, not quite ; for your eyes are then fixed upon the work, 
Tam anajons tp have them fixed upon me.” 
‘Louise bowed, and having set the work aside, was all attention. 
agen, "Lintae me ik Both 8o wey fe ald Losey hk 
. Louise, we must mmm" 1 feat,” said Louise, “ 
neyer again be habitually cheerful.” i 
“That, my dear gitl, is the effect of the very influence to which I 
jaded, and against which we must take care to guard. Iam glad, how- 
‘ever, to find that you fear you never shall, because as thet 2.wish 
that you may, I have Bo donbt you will Cherish that fear until you prove 
it to be groundless. Entertain it tll then, and you are safe. But J” have 
no fear of the kind ; Lave not even a doubt that you will be—and that 
soon—vthe same light-hearted, animated, ttle were three 
months ago." Louise shook her head, and sighed. | “« You do not thi 
he aame lig ‘seorry liule tyzant you were thres 
$a, of course” he continued ; “I don'tsee how you can't | But, my good 


pith, we must not hg sorrow to our hearts as if we loved it,” We 
ve enough of it, wi i 


i 


fae 








's society. It will come often enough, 
without any invitation, and op fong caough, without being either wel- 
camed or fostered. We must give it no encouragement ; if we do, it will 
atick to us, and make itself so perfectly at home, that afier a time we shall 
not be able to get rid of it at all. are the wisest peuple who tam 
yorrow out at once ; for it really nas no engaging qualities: it i always 
Tooking wretched, and groaning about something. However rational beings 
can love such a companion I cannot conceive.”” 

“Its visits,” said Louise, “are, unfortunately, not confined to those by 
whom it is belaved,” 

“Of course not. It jst rcs sell spect it is eternally trying to 
extend the circle of its acquaintance ; but having gained an introduction, 
the length of its visit depends entirely upon the treatment it receives. IC 
you meet it with spirit, it will be too much shocked to remain long ; bat 
tf once you fall into its views, it will love you too early to Teave you. 
a Perceive, ay des that it is getting rather too _ howl iH 
affection for you, indeed, is becoming very conspicuous, and as such is t 
tase, would i not be wi to wake ie wnstetend Unst on your part thera is 
Ro reciprocity of feeling? What is your opinion upon the point 2" 

“Upon my word,” said Louise, ** I cannot say.” 

“* Are you enamoured of sorrow?" “No. 

“* You have no desire tu be wedded to it for life ?”——“ Certainly not.” 

“Tf you knew how to remove the heavy burden fom your heart, you 
would do so willingly ?”——"* I would.” 

“Then the thing shall be done. 1 will undertake to show you how ta 
do it, But let us have a clear and distinet understanding. You engage to 
be guided by me? You promise to act my istructions to the very 
letter?” Louise paused, but at length said, “1 do.”——“* Very well. In 
the first place then—{now I expect the most implicit obedience}—in the 
first place, let me see, this is the sixth 5 yes then, decide upon what 
day, between this and the twentieth, we shall take full possession of our 














“Ob! that's an entirely different thing!” exclaimed Louise. “We 
‘were speaking on the subject of sorrow !” 

* We were; and as I have made up my mind to entertain no sorrow at 
that house, the sooner we take possestion of it the better. Remember, 
you have promised obedience l—betwoen this and the twentieth.” 
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bet this is a mare! You can hardly expect me to feel mit 
which I have been entrapped! But seriously, 
Well, my dear giel, ee ctr it—provided you can prove 
it omght to be deferred.” ——** Would not the mere expression 
on 


that depends entirely upon what form of government we arc 
it be an absolute aapouam, cof course the wish wouhl have but 
rested to be obeyed; but if it be but 2 limited monarchy, the 
others must be obtained before it can have the force of law. 
But 1 thoaght you were my pupil—my subject for the time being. I 
Aonght you promise to obey me, Was it out so!” 
certainly «hd promise ; but —" 

“That is sufcient ! Your will then, of course, is quite out of the 
question: my will is the Law to which vou have ‘promised obedience j 
nevertheless, if you can show me any just cause or impediment why 
should not take possession of that hoase befure the twentieth, 1am per- 
fectly willing to yicld ; at the same time, I think that Fam gnite safe in 
making thar promise, belicring that ba raffient rearon ean bo adduced. 
But what bare you to urge t” 

“1 know of nothing which you would consider a sufficient reason ; but 
I don’t, my love, feel —exactly—prepared.” 

“+ Well, surly you will ave plenty of time for, preparation before the 
twentieth t Consider, an immense deal can be done in fourteen days! 
Hesides, look at that furniture! Now, J should be very sorry inderd tu 
see that fall into stecay ; and is it not likely that it will all be spoiled if we 
Grive this affair off much loner 2" 

“Oh { bat I hope tt is well taken eare of.” 

“Te may be—L say it may be; but you know what servants are wher 
they have no one to ee alter then. vepenently of thay I don’t lke tw 
tec the house ay it is now. We should fect more at home there— much 
more at home. I admire the house. And shall we nut be happy in it, my 
Jove? Ves, I feet that we shall; ani you fee! that we shall, too. Let us, 
then, be happy at once. Tam not at all particular ay to the day; any day 
between this and the twentieth. ‘The earher the better, of course. Come, 
my Louise, we must Rave no more gloom-—no more melancholy thoughts 
or afflicting apprehensions. ‘To-morrow—I will not press yuu too clovely 
‘now—bat to-morrow Jet me know the day on which our happiness is really 
to commence, and then we'll make sorrow fly before the pruspect ! 
Louise was silent. Valentine bad drawn his chair quite close to hers, and 
had Loth her hands in by ; and although she endeavoured to fix her eyes 
firmly upon ber dress, they would almost every moment meet his, which of 

courte the couldn't help. ” Louise,” aaid be, after a. pause, dunng which 

‘with the highest and. purest feeling. of admiration upon her, 

i say you,—shall we go this morning ty hwk at our house, and soe 
ew the furniture stands, and s0 on? ’-—"" Uh, yes! I should like it, 


eed.” 
“Then we'll go, my dear gir] ; so, run away and prepare.” 
Louse now fied her efor asc! before she fet Une room ized them 
‘apon him, and seid that he was a dear, food creature, and that she 
ieved tim more and_reores for which, of courts, Valentine appropriately 
rewarded her, and a heavy Luiden seemed to have been removed from tha 
hearts of both. 
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* Ok, Louey !"’ exclaimed Lewellen, who happened to enter unperceived 
if Bie very moment thcks Eps accidentally et Ohl” 


‘Louise , and darted from the room with all possibfe speed, 
“Well, Fred,” said Valentine, preciscly es if nothing at all had 
“* what's the news?” 


Well, cootness knows it, now, that’s the first time Tever frightened 
1 "Hurm so clat | Won’t hur tease her now, look you!” 
“Tease her?” said Valentine. “What about?” Llewellen made a 
droll foe, and. gave five or six very deliberate nods, as if he quite 
tood it.“ Why, you don’t suppose, Fred, that it is very extra- 
ordinary for a lady to receive a kiss from him to whom she is just on the 
point of being married 2” 
ke" a Liewellen, sno; it isn't extraortinary, that, sat, look you, 
's a tifference between kissi ty's apout, and kissing phen 
somepottys haniy ; and, cootnestbaows Lovey worl’? have hat wee seen 
er for the worlt ; so hur'll roast her to teath apout it, look you! Put, hur 
say, my poy, woultn’t you like to have a walk? Hur’ve pin reating those 
plesset pooks pelow titl hur'm plind.” 
“Louise and J are going to look at the house.” 
in the wort! Hur may co, hur suppose?” 
to say, if Louise has no objection ; but I know she 
gill put her veto upon it if you say another word about the kiss.” 

“Oh, very well; hur ton’t care s0 long as hur can co; only hur shoot 
to tease her a pit apout that.” 

Hat her spit poor gir, ave of late been depressed, and you ought 
not, you know, to take any advantage———” 

“Not for the worit |" cried Llewellen, with much feeling ; ‘not for the 
worlt ! For hur love Louey, look you; were she my sister, hur coult™’s 
Jove her more." Valentine grasped his hand, and shook it warmly ; an. 
having said that he was @ good fellow, strongly recommended him to go 
anc brush his hair, not because il was at all disarranged, but in order that 
Louise, when she returned, might not feel at all embarrassed. ‘‘ Har 
ton't think hur can make it look much peter, look you,” said Llewellen, 
after having surveyed it in the glass.‘ Phot's the matter with it, my poy? 
‘Ton’t you like the ¢o of it?” 

“ dl give it a brush ; it wilt look all the smoother, especially 

. Very soot: hur'll make it co petter, if hur can.” 
“That's right ; but be quick—don’t keep us waiting long. Run away, 
Louise is coming.” Lewellen was off like a shot to arrange his hair, and 
Laouise the next moment returned. ‘Oh, where is Fred ?” she inquired, 
having looked stealthily around.“ Gracious !—what did he say?” 

«What did he say! Why, he said that he should like to go with us.” 

“Yes ; but about—you know what I mean. Did he make any remark ?” 

“1T believe that he said ‘Oh!’ or something of that kind, playfully, 
me, what a fidget I was in!” 
Llewellen now entered, with his hair in the best trim, He had altered 





























tear, you woult puy me some pears’ grease, will 
cook aid!” Louise groniised to do soy and th 
suggestion of Valeatine, called for Uncle 

in rather low spirits. He was, however, pleased to see them, for their 
appearance was cheering, more especially that of Louise. 





VALENTINE VOX. aot 


“We are come," said Louise, after a most cordial greeting, “to steal 
fom pox those gloomy thoughts ‘which Valent Think! we have all enter 


tis eno “And I 
iattned Uncle ian, believe that 









You will accom. 
Too come,” urged 
peing here, and cootmess 





en 
Gh 1 go wih th pleasure. 

“Oh 1 TD go with you wit ™ 

“Bat I thought,” sod Louise, "that my dear frend was here ?” 

“She has been here ; but we shall find ber there : F have just sent her 
to see that everything is going on right.” 

“Well, that 27 fortunate, I hope she will not have left.” 

Shall hur €0 pefore,” said Llewellen, ‘and tell her you are coming 2” 
Yes, do,” replied Louise, **there’s a dear fellow, do.” 
Liewellen started off, and they followed him lewurely ; and on the wi 
Valentine hinted to Uncle John that hetween that day and the twen 
they should be in possession, which pleased Uncle Jobn, althitg 
slightly, but very shgbtlyr embarrassed Louise 

“Ludo not see,” said the old gentleman, ‘the slizhtest necessity now for 
delaying the thing any longer; on the contrary, I think that as every 
obstacle has been removed, any further delay would be folly ; fur uf 
course, we shall all fecl unsettled unt it takes place.” 

Valentine was delight to hear his uncle speak, out on the subject, and 
Louise was by no means unhappy about it, albeit she was silent. 

‘On arriving at the house, they were received by the widow, who, with 
Louise, at once proceeded to make a mast minute inspection, while 
Vatentine, his uncle, and Llewellen were having a glass of wine. ‘This 
inspection, however, did not accupy the whole of the time the ladies were 
absent ; for Louise, einbracing the earliest opportunity, opened her heart 
to her affectionate frien, anc having explained the substance of all that 
parsed betseen her and Valentine that morning, it was decided then that 
the fifteenth should be fixed, and. the widow was cleputed to announce the 
fact to Valentine, in onder that emt immneitely communicate with 

aven. 

‘Accordingly, on entering the strawing-room in which the gentlemen were 
enjoying themselves, the widow drew Valentine aside, atl to his great 
satisfaction, imparted to him the result of their private conference ; but 
Louise at the time felt se excessively awkwarl, and trembled with so much 
vivlence, that she darel not attempt to raive the glavs of wine presented | 
Uncle John to hee lips : nor was it until Valeutine, oa rejoining them witl 
a smile, began to convene on general topics with the highest consideration 
for her feelings, which he on all occasions studied, she was able to 
reassume her self-possessiun. On recovering hervwlf, however, she bean 
tw explain how much delighted she was with the whole ol the arrangements, 
and won made it manifest that she really did feel that the suuner matters 
were settled the better. 

‘The object proposed having been thus accomplished, Valentine, Louise, 
and Liewellen eft the house in the occupation of Uncle Joho and the 
widow, who remained to give additional instructions ; and as Valentine 
was resalved that Louise should be gay, that she might feel as little 
frubarrasced under the circumstances as powulds, he suggested that they 
should go to a certain scientific exhibition, which’ be had seen advertised 
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in the papers that morning, Louise—always peculiarly happy to visit 
exhibitions with her Valentine, who had the power to render them all sources 
of infinite amasement—applanded the suggestion, and they proceeded to 
act upon it at once. 

‘On passing Langham Church, however, Valentine's attention was at- 
tracted by two persons who were in earnest conversation at the comer. He, 
aw at « glance that one of these ‘was Whitely ; but being anxiog 
that the thoughts of Louise should not revert to the affair with which his 


‘pass on, when at the moment Llewellea exclaimed, “Look you Is not 
that Mr, Phitely ?”” 

Louise in an instant tured her eyes, and saw not only Whitely, bat 
Joseph, her father’s late porter. “Too you know the other, ” 
added ‘Lewellen. “‘ Apove all other people in the worlt, it's that 
scountrel, Joe, ant cootness knows it!” * 

“Don’t appear to notice them,” said Valentine, “The fellow is, per- 
haps, merely trying to get another situation.” 

*Phitely ton’t live with you now, I pelieve ” 

No, he left shout 8 fercighe ago.’ ‘ 

ey passed on, jen again expresed 
should converse with @ fellow like that ; Louise neither said a i 
ord upon the subject, nor felt a all surprised ; indeed, as she knew ti 
Raven's secret heen known to the man, she viewed it as a thing to be 
expected that whenever he and Whitely happened to meet, they would 
speak on the nubject as s matter of course. 

To Valentine this was unknown, and hence he thought far more of the 
matter ; but he appeared to be as gay as hefore, and conversed in as live) 
a strain, and kept Louise constantly smiling until reached the exhi- 
ition, being anxious for her to think as little as possible about that which 
they had seen, and which on his mind had made a deep impression. On 
entering the exhibition, the first thing which attracted their notice was the 
process of spinning glass by steam, which Llewellen pronounced to be 
**wonterful beyont all things in the worlt,"" and when informed that the 
glass thus spun could with ‘silk or thread be manufactured into various 
articles of dress, he declared in 2 confidential whisper to Valentine, that he 
would have a Pair of “peautil Breeches 7 made of it, but that, ite 

appen to tumple town, # certainly preak into pits.” 
then proceeded | to the principal room, which was crowded with models and 
scientific apparatus, which Llewellen minutely examined, and upon which 
he made divers extraordinary remarks, 

“Valentine,” whispered Louise, ‘1 don’t think that Fred has ever been 

vanized. I wonder how he would like it!” 

+* We'll see,” said Valentine, ‘there's a wire in that basin: drop some- 
thing in, and ask him, as « favour, to get it out.” 

“Oh, that will be glorious ; but what shall it be ?-—my purse?” 

“* Anything : a ring will be better ; he'll be some time getting at that.” 
Lonise drew off a ring, and let it fall into the basin, and when Llewellen, 
‘igihed been looking at the model of a steamboat, approached, she ered, 
“ Pve just dropped my ring into the water ; can you see it? 
“Yeu,” replied Lewellen, “there it & at the pottom, Walt timate ; 
Pi gerit!" He drew off his glove, and put his hand into the water, but 
it was out again of course, in an instant ‘the shock, perfectly wnex+ 
pected, astonished every nerve he possessed.“ Why what's the 














“Nor can 
and shook every pone ‘a my potty. 
had been ere “you said void aera i 
“ Go hur tit, Louey,—yes, ant so hur sw//—put cootness knows it 
Hrereupor te Nit Nis head Toto the water ind ns tt war out in an 
instant, as he demanled to know what t was," Phot a it?” he 
cried, —* Phot in the nane of Naint Tavit cam it pe? Hur never saw water 
stive pefore at i my poy : just try it.” 
"Oh, no, cootness knows it’s not hot, put 47 queer!" 
“« Noteente, said Lou ‘to be serious, "eT dappose that I 
‘must get it out myself, ‘Not for the worlt !" exclaimed Lewellen, 
—‘not for the worlt ! it will shake you t> pits! No, Inn’) get it out 
‘presently, put inteet har ton't knuw phot to make of it at call "Le new tried 
‘very cautiously with one of his fingers, and the result caused him to feel a 
interest in the thing, and he became tess alarmed, still he coukl make 
of it.“ Now,” said Louise, ‘did you ever see no silly a ervature ? 
There has be hen forthe Let ten minutes dipping for my ring, and hasn't 
tit ay 
“ Har tot t care phot you say, Loucy : there’s a mystery in this pusiness, 
cootness knows, ant hne'll get to the pottom of it, unk you 
“Well, I wish you would, for at the bottom lies the ring. 
“Tlur ton’t mean that Tut hur say, my poy; try it ; @o try it)" 
“Oh I've no objection,” said Valentine, who quielly remover! the wire, 
jrew vut the ring, without the smallest inconvenience. 
Well,” said Lewellen,“ hew very eatraortinary! Wut titn’t you feel 
something that mate you temple?” 
“No,” replied Valentine, as he sipped the wire in again, 
41 Well hur can’t pear tobe peat {hurl try ot again, look yout” 
Me did so, and on finding that, as a maiter of course, the effect upom 
him was the same, he became quite distressed. ‘Sow tery remarkable, 
he cried ; “how very éro///"——“ Oht Fred, Fred!" cried Louise. 
“Hur ton’t care, Louey, the water’s pewitched. Yom try it; only try 
one finger! If Valentine can stant it, hur can't ; and bur'm sure it will 
shake you to pieces.”—--—"' I've no particular desire to wet my fingers,” 
said Louise, as Valentine again removed the wire, “* but in onler to show 
what a very silly creature you arr, Fred, I will.” She then at unce intra» 
duced her little hand into the water, and held it there, of course, with 
sgl steadiness, which so amazed Llewellen, that he scarcely knew how 
to ey ‘what he felt. “Now,” said Louise, "I do hope you ate satise 
But Llewellen was sot by ; and he was about to explain, 
wa great force, that he was ack, when a Lonise playfully told bim to say 90 
‘more aboot it, and with gentle force let him away. 
that moment a man in a diving-dress was about to enter a basin at 
‘upper end of the room, about twelve feet in diameter and eight feet 
ern IThey shesehore diene 48 bask an pomeliie ws once, in onder to have a 
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good view of the and when he had got beneath the surface, by 
and ps his 

‘Sppeared to walk rth very great deli - salty, his move 


Taudable anxiety to render him every assistance in their power, which 
astonished the diver more and more, and he shook his head at them, and 
setmed by hit gestres fo be demanding an explanation; bat it had no 


effect ; they led him, with great humanity, to the edge of the basin and 
trade him st down, and having carefully removed his they anxiously 
asked him how he felt himself then. 


Of course, the diver didn’t know what to make of this display of affec 
tionate zeal, and ve: eae Dee ‘know what it meant; for being 
totally unaccustomed to such attention, it rather confused him 
than not. What was the matter!” said he, anything broke?” 

What's the matter with you °" inquired one of the men. 

«The matter with me !—nothing.”"——* What did you call out for then?” 

“Zcall out! Mow came yoo to think of that! 7 didn’t call out 1” 

Here the spirit of incredulity seized them all, and they asked him dis- 
inctly if he really meant to say that he had not uttered the words “ Pull 
me out.”——" ()f course I do,” he replied. ‘‘ Why should I want to be 

led out? If I'd felt queer, couldn't I have come out of my own account 
‘in about the space of half an instant?” The men said no more ; but they 
Juoked at each other as if they felt something very acutely. ‘The helmet 
was now readjusted, and when the submarine explosion had taken piace, 
the diver again went down for a short time, and having completed his task, 
reascended. ‘Any lady or gentleman for the diving-bell 2" shouted one 
of the attendants. “Have you courage enough to go down, Louise?” 
said Valentine, hardly expecting that she had. 

“*T have courage enough to go anywhere with you,” replied Louise, “I 
fear nothing when you are with me.” Valentine smiled, and her 

“Would you like,” said he, ‘to go down with us, Fred?” 

“‘Apove all things in the worlt!” replied Llewellen. * Hur should 
ike it, if only to say that hus Aat pin town, look you!” The 
tickets were therefore procured, and entered the bell, which 








What thee beads fa i hey were gale peSeared to ope Ok 
wi it as if they were qui to splis ur 
shall tie!” cried Llewellen, Weed coctas bore ee 


vaberting vox, as 
Nonsense !” said Valentine. 
Oh t put hur can’t preathe !" Valentine knocked for more air, and 
they immediately felt more oppressed ; he then knocked for less, and 
att they felt in some relieved, the sensation was still very 
painful, “Oh my poor het !—it will past 1 cried Liewellen, 

“We are ascending now, my love,” said Valentine, who regretted ex: 
ceedingly that he had brought Louise down; for although she exhibited 
60 signs of fear, he well knew that she must be in pain, 

“Oh! my potty's as empty a3 « pat!” cried Lewellen ; “ant my het ! 
Ob! my het!" 

“We are very near the surface now,” said Valentine. 

* Only let me once more get apove it !” cried Llewellen—"* hur'll never 
get pelow it in a tiving-pell acain.” And he shook his head, and gave 
Some estraordinary winks, and appeared to be altogether very uncom: 
fortable. The neat moment they got above the surface, and began to 
breathe freely again ; andthe instant the bell had been Tandy Lewellen 
rushed out, holding his ears, and looking very mysterious. The persons 
who stood ‘round smiled, of course, but the knowledge of that fact did not 
hurt his private feelings : he thought of his head—he then cared about 
nothing in mature but that. You are in pain, my poor girl,” saxt 
tine, having handed Louise from the bell. 

“No, T don't feel much now,” replied, Louise; “1 have a tingling 














sensation in my ears, but it isn't very painful. 

‘Lam, indeed, very sorry that I induced you te go down; but I had 
no idea of its having this effect.” 

“Oh, it will very soon gu off! Do sow feel much of it?” 

“Very little. ut look at poor Fred!” 

Lewellen was at that time standing with his hands to his ears, and his 
elbows on the frame, looking very severely at the water, lis expressio.i 
‘was that of a deaf individual, and the whole of his intellectual facultivs 
Appeared to be an a most distressing: state of confusion. 

“Tow do you feel now, Fre 2” saxl Valentine,“ 

Petter!” ened Llewellen. ‘My het's in a roar tangerous, Loo! 
you !—very tangerous mteet !” Valentine admitted that it was dangerous 
aand that ladies especially ought never to go down : for although in the bell 
there were instructions to knock once for mare ait, twice for lew, and 30 
‘on, nine persons out of ten, when they expenence a difficulty in breathing, 
suppose that they have tou little air, when they have too muich, and knock 
for more: independently of which, hiv decided impresion way, that is 
tendency in many cases of weakness was to produce instant «leath, An 
Announcement was flow made, to the effect that something was going 
forward in the theatre of the institution ; and as Valentine and Taause had 
nearly recovered from the effects of their diving experiment, they playfully 
rallied Liewellen, and having insisted upon his keeping his finger out of 
his ears, proceeded with him in the direction pointed out. As they entered 
the theatre, it was perfectly dark, which rather alarmed Fre, who dis 
played an inclination to retire, ‘Is this another scientific experimental 
pusines?” he inquired.‘ Pecause, if it pe, hur can't stant it, my poy, 

ur can’t, inteet.” 
it is only the microscope,” said Valentine ; anct the next moment the 
disc appeared before them, exhibiting a maw. of unbainy ite wretchew 
that appeared to he in a frightful state of exiiterment. They darted about, 
and drove against each other, and lashed their tails, and kicked as if con- 
an 
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scious that they had not another minute to live, and were therefore resolved 
to make the most of the time allowed them. 

Liewellen was delighted. He at once forgot his head, and took the 
deepest pousible interest in the evolutions of the little animals, which were 
somewhere about a million times less than they appeared. 

“©Phot are they?” he inquired. “Phot are they all about? They 
appear to have pins in their tails, look you !” 

Listen,” said Valentine ; and at the moment an individual began to 
explain that what they saw was merely a drop of Thames water, and that 
the animals therein were so minute, that the idea of being able to see them 
‘with the naked eye was about the most ridiculous that could be conceived, 
“Ob {" exclaimed Valentine, sending his voice some distance from him, 
‘How then can they see each other?” Are dhareyes stronger than ours?” 
This was done, of course, merely to create a sensation, and that object was 
in an instant achieved ; and the lecturer paused, but disdained to reply to 
to atckingly irepular & question, 

“Well!” said Valentine, "But 1 supose you cannot tell,”” 

‘The lecturer scientifically struggled for some time with his feelings ; but 
atlength said, with very great solemaity, ‘* What is it the gentleman wishes 
to know!”—— “Whether,” replied Valentine, “their eyes are more 
powerful than ours ? 

**Heyond doubt!” said the lecturer, in a very severe tone,—"* infini 
‘more powerful in their sphere. Eyes are not powerful in proportion to their 
nize. “If they were, the eagle would be able to see a far less distance than 
the elephant 5 and assuming thatthe elephant has the power to distinguish 
objects at a distance of twenty miles, the ant would be able to see jing 
beyond halfa millionth part of a quarter of an inch.” Here the lecturer 
‘was applaudesl; and, Tight of the lamp beside hin, it was perceptible 
that he felt a little better. * What avery silly person he must be,” observed 
Louise, “to ask 0 ridiculous a question.”——'* Very,” retarned Valentine, 
when, assurning the same voice as before, he added, “* Who is it that says 
Tam/a very silly person?” 

“Good gracious !" cried Louise, ‘ I had no idea of his having overheard 
me !”——"' Who is it?” again demanded Valentine, when many began to 
Taugh, and many more cried, “I tT lI !—We all say that you are a 
very silly person,” 

“How dare you laogh at me?” cried Valentine ; and the laughter re- 
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commenced. #1 know," he continued, ‘I well Know the laugh of one 
excited individual : itis that of Fred Llewellen, who has just been down in 
the diving:bel 





“Oh 1” cried Louise, “it is you !”- “* Hush!” said Valentine. 

“Tit you hear?” cried Lewellen ; “tit yon hear? Co phere bur will, 
hhur am sure to pe known."———-"' I know you,” cried Valentine, 

* Silence !—ilence!—Order !—order !"" shouted. several persons, who 
began to feel indignant. ——-" Am I to.be insulted by a Welstman ?” cried 
‘Valentine, in a very scornfal voice. _‘*Is it likely? 

“Phot to you mean, sir?” pointedly demanded Llewellen, for his blood 

to boii.“ Phot to you mean t—-Who are you?” 

Gentlemen,” said the lecturer, soothingly, ‘it will be perfectly 
impossible for us to proceed unless you are silent.” 

“Do not be brow:beaten, Fred,” said Louise, in a wicked whisper. 

“Too you think to prow-peat' met” shouted Llewellen, whom Louise 
bad thus inspired with unlimited courage. **If you toa, you are mistaken. 








VALENTINE VOX. a? 
‘Vou're no gentlewan, sir!” ——« What !" shouted Valentine, at the same 
time patting him encouregingly on the shower. e. 
“ pests bs 
ur Sey gous uo. genleman i” repesied Liewelen, under 









‘own good sense whether this ought to be. Is it decent t—Is it 
Zoot? Je a thing which coght tbe tletatel for one moment ? You 
Teally mast be slleat or we eamnot Toone may be silent,” 
Cried Valentine, “Lat I will not + 1't have satisfaction!” 

It ieto you, sir, T more particularly address snysclf,” said the lectorer. 
“You are the aggressor." Do you tell me that to my teeth?” said 
Valentine. “Til have satisfaction of you 

‘Loud cries of ** Turn i ont! now proceadet from 
crag pany, an when the nie and excitement hal raced the highet 
Pith the suier of the aylaght was sunt removal aml abt three 

andred persuns were discovered in a state of great anxiety. ‘This unex: 
pected ani} instantaneous introduction of light had a striking effec. The 
Reise ceased on the instant, bat all appeater to be panting te cxtch a 
lito of hin who al ered a omacemiy dhusibance, “Which 
the gentleman,” inyuied Uhe lecturer, “who is wo aftainus t live satise 
faction?" "No one answered. ‘The question was repeated more empalle 
OT He oat terre as ait tae pelinly,* wld dle 

+7 As he thouzht proper to insult. me said Lewellen, “hur 
shall be clat if he'll make his appearance, that hut omy invite him to walk 

tly vt." Ie dra not show fume” eric seve} olsen 
Who saysthat?” demanded Valentine, juomptly, making lis voice 
appear to yocced (rom the uther ide of the theatre, 

TTY Cried Liewellen, Juoking twwatds. the quarter from 
sonnit apparently proceelit. "1 Say you lave bot show youre 

‘Another pause uaswed, and orety cje wes directed towards the xpot ; 
tat ahhough a low muttcriag was heard distinctly, no one appearcr, 
view of aserting hi dignity as e man. My smpreswon ty that he’s a 
plackeart t" cried Lewellen, “a tity plackatt!”” 

“That's enough?” said Valentiag, throwing hin vice ay before, that’s 
enough! = ]'ll be with you!” The effect which thts hat upon those who 
Srere'in the quarter frum which the vance seemed tercome was extraoylinary. 
They locked at each other in a state of amazement, aod marvellel not 
only that they were unable to sex bim there, tut ‘Uhat they could not 
discover him while he was speaking. uw then!” shouted Valentine, 
throwing his Voice towaide the Jor, “aie yuu coming?” This 
the audiznce still more. ‘They had seen no one making his way ut, and 
they felt sure dia if any one had, they mae have seen him. Tt was 
f eaystery to them; they couldn't understand it. Lewellen, however, 
twithout waiting to see what ellect this had upun the audience generally, 
Marted oat the'very moment he heard the summons with all the slacrity At 
fis command. “Valentine and Luise followed, aud the majority of the 
auilience, wbo scomel to take Jarbcalar interes in the enstter, followed 
hem, and found Llewellen very ‘naturally looking ahout the entrance for 
the peron by whom he had heen pe et Well, have you seen 
him?” inquired Valeatine, “No, coutness Knows it; bur'm afmit he 
Knows peiter than to let me.”"——**Now then !—Here } am!” cried 
Valeatige, throwing his voler among the crowd, Llewellen agein hashed 
abuat with great Scuteness, and the crow, why sympathized with lime 
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amisted him in bis efforts to discover the iodividual, but in vain ; he was 
there—there could be no doubt of that, but he evidently had’ not the 
wrt om phot can wihaach a flow 1" uid Liewllen,eppetig 

“Now, tw a rd 
to Valentine. Phot can you too with him If hur coult see him, hur 





shouit know petter aout 1t ; pul as he wont pe seem, phy cootess kiows, 
‘thur ton’t know phot's to be tune 

“ Treat him with contempt,” said Valentine, in his natural voice, ** He 
ie quite beneath yusr neaice | I thought from the first, you'd be mable to 
dicover him = Now, let us be off." 

“Put we had petter not co just tireetly, my poy! He will say that hur 
‘was afrant, and ran sway!" 

{* Nok be,” returned Valentine 5 * but we shall walk out leisurely, and 
if bty courage showld come up, he can follow us to the door.” 

‘They then proceeded towards the entrance, and on the way Lewellen, 
the thunght of whine heal had gone out of that head chogether;— 
jumel 0 see af the inviuble ante ‘had plucked up suffictent courage 
to fotlow ; but no one d ‘one apptoachet (o announce himself 
Innbtly ike a man, which Lewellen cosh fe bat think strange; but still 
mre strange did he consider the fact of his invisble enemy having 
addrewed him by mame. CH course, Loure was delightet with this Tate 
adventure She thought i, indeed, tuo bad that pour Fret should have 
been tease tn > great an eatent ; but he was son made perfectly happy 
Vy her and Valentine, who felt themselves Lound to spplavt the avi 
courage he had displayot. 











CHAPTER LXVL 
Inn huh another important Seret ss sevealod. 


O¥ the following mormng, when Valentine called at the usual hour, he 
JUMt presenter! himself to Louise, anc then procecdal to the hbrary, having 
ascertamed that Kaven was there alone, with the sew of communicating 
with him on the subject which then almost exclusively accapted hiy mind, 
Tr was the forst tume that he had sought a private mterview with him since 
hc unhappy econo tole place “HTe toad seen hence had dined with 
um fade! almmoxt lady since ‘then: ‘but as he hae on all occawons appeared. 
to be anxious to avo! beng with um alone, Valentine had, of coune, 
never thrust humetfupwm fume, The tne, howese, Ro now arnved whe 
M1 wae alinatelyneeenary for fam to doo and ash enteral the brary, 
Raven appeared to Lnow hts object, for he threw amde the Paper he 
reading, and having shaken ny hand wannly, pointed to “wal, 
Valentine," ward be, ‘so you have come to havea Inte prveate tale wh 
gre a lat, OF coarse T hoow apn what subject, atleast I preume that it 
46 that of your marge? 
“"aeacily.” returned Valentine. “Tt is thought that, if it meet your 
views the fifteenth will be a very correct da 
“The Gfteenth, my dear boy, then let ut be, by all means; and the 
sooner the Seenth comes, why the sooner 1 call Be happy. | hope that 
fAs time nothing may occur to cause tf alightest disappomtment.” 
The ote "s have no fear of that 
* Nor bad you lefore, and yet, you veo" 
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“Nay, ney,” said Valentine, interrupting him, “don't let us 
_ revert 16 Una ‘alject ; let es shunt Yet us forget it.The thing i over 
{ mow—settled—let it rest.” 
wit Ot aT & fine fellow, Valentine—a noble fellow + there it none ofthat. 
ly, sentimental aristocracy about you. You see things at a glance, as 
they are. I have the highest opinion of your judgment,” 
“The Afteenth, then,” said Valentine, “is to be the day?” 
“The fifteenth, Enactly. And as your wish is to avoid all allusion to 
that affair, I had better not enter into any explanation.” 
“That will be by far the better way. I should like things to go on 
now, prvisely a if nothing of the ind had oveurred 
‘ll, it's useless to make ourselves miserable eternally about that 
. being done, can't be helped, St was a sail affair, certainly. Haw. 
's passed, and we'll say no more about it, Will your uncle be here 


's very likely he'll call."-——(" If he should, let mo sr Sit, We 
ave not to go over the same ground ayain, exactly ; ba.—qon ¢ fet him go 
away without looking in upon me.”” 

‘Valentine promised that he would not ; and as the object for which he 

had sought the interview had been accomplished, he was about tu leave the 
foom, when Kaven, as if a theught had just occurred to him, said, 
“Valentine !—Mr. Whitely bas left you, hay he not?” 
Yes," returnal Valentine, 
Have you seen him lately 1"——"* Not to speak to hi 
Jam not very anxious to know ; but you sary seen hi 
Why, 1 just save him, yesterdlay.”” 

“Vesterday! Oh! indeed, so receatly as that? Then he intends to 
remain in town, I suppose ?”” 

“Upon my worl, Lam unable to say.”——" Oh ! it's a matter of no 
importance. I thought that he intended to go into the country : that's 
‘Valentine lovked at him intently. Ie was balf inclined to mention 
the fact of his having seen Whitely with Joseph ; Intl as it steack t 
its tendency could unly Le reproduce unpleasant feelings, he abstained, 
and left the room. 

‘Louise and the widow now began to be excessively busy again ; for 
although it is true that everything, from the most important even ta the 
most minute, hart been jneviously prepared to their entire sativfaction, it is 
equally true that when they came ty look again calmly aver everything, 
everything reysited to be shghtly altered, ‘They therefure became as full 
of business as befure ; nay, ther minds were more constantly occupred, 
seeing that, whereas in the making of matters a great deal had been left to 
the judgment of other penons, the alterations were effected under their 
immediate superintendence, it bei cly necessary fur thse altera- 
tions to be in accurdance with their mutually improved taste. 

In this business, of cure, Valentine was shut entirely aut of all con: 
fitence. Generally he stood in the position of family counsel, for his 
‘piniun was solicited in cases of emergency, aml acted upon without another 
‘thought ; but in this particular case he was not apphed to at all {a fact 
which did nut, however, disturb him. 

Uncle Joba, having Leen deeply engaged alwat the howse—the appear 
ance of which, in every point, may he saul to have been the subject af his 
“thoughts by day, and his dreams by night "—did not, as was expected, 
ca}! the day oa which Valentine had his interview with Rayen, Op the 















































now. 
“T hope aut,” said Uncle Jobn, I hope not.”” 
“It rmust all be forgotten, my friend, it must all be forgotten, We 
have had these aristocratic miverables too long. We must tow tam and 





A weight,” cried Kaven, striking his breast with violence ; ‘a dead 

weight hav been removeil, and I feel myself again, Oh, my friend, you 

dan’t knaw what I have suffered; you can't know: hut as Valentine says 

the marnageday must not be one of gloom, it shall not be ; it shall bea 
have not felt s» happy for years 1” 

rely that 


sad Uncle Johas “Th 
that happiness will be lastin oe, 





since 
——"" It’s sure tobe now,” said Raven, 
“quite sure to be now! Bat to business,” he added; and he proceeded. 
to open a sceret drawer in hiv desk, and to deposit the letter therein, 

It was perfectly evident to Uncle John that something had happened 
mote than Raven cared to explain.” He felt sure that the fact of the 
marnage-ilay having been fixed again had not alone clatet him thus. Since 
the day of the recognition, he hat been a wretched being t he had ki 
himwetf almost entirely secluded, and had worn the aspect of a miserable 
man: yct now he was in raptures: his eyes yarkled with pleasure, and he 
apoke if bappinevs as if he bad then felt 1 for the first time. In the judg- 
ment of Uncle Jolin, there was far more in this than appeared, seeing that 
Kaven hat nut «ined, and therefore could not be supposed to have been 
under the influence of wine. However, he felt that he had no right to pry 
toto the matter, and that, as no explanation was offered, it was a thing 
which Kaven had no desire to explain. 





‘Ves : that is to say, this day week.” 

Vrecusely. Well, then, my fnend, this day week must be a day of 
fect happiness ; ant ax happiness must be the prominent featare, what 
can be done to secure 7!" Why,” replied Uncle Jolin, deliberate 
*"1 don’t exactly see that we can do much more towanis the accomplish- 
ment of thal objeet than we have done already." 

“*T have dune nothing. I must do something, 'Aaf can I do?” 

“ Treally don’t know what you cam do! [know of nothing that requires 
tobe done. ‘There is everything prepared for them—everything ! Ax far 
as their uwn peronal happiness is concerned, it, of course, depends now 
upon themselves; we bave, at least, the satsfaction of knowing that we 
have done all we coald to promote 1t."" 

“Yuu have that satisfaction j but Pave mot. Uhave as yet done nothing, 
J woh yoa would sugyest something. What can 1 do? 

“Well, now, do yoa know,” said Uncle John, “you couldn't possibly 
have asked me a more puzzling question 1” 

“OF coune, the transfer of the sum we before fixed upon has been 
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, and the Tittle marriage hare been prepared, and 
Je strikes me, however, that I todommehing moe” 
“Well, Lam sorry fam to assist you in deciding upon what that 


something as fox, upon my honour, 1 can't comer what ican be! Noy 
my friend, be assured that nothing more can be done. We start them 
fairly, and I should say thet few, indeed, ever hail a brighter prospect of 
Ihappigess before them.” 
That 1 feel,” rejoined Raven ; “nor have I the smallest doubt of that 
being realized. Still I should like to bring the affair off, as the 
say, with Avaé. Now let us put our heads together, 
How is this to be dene $"——“ For my own part,” said Uncle Joho, **1 
am inclined to believe the Jess diupiay we make the better,” 

“Well, what would you suggest? some arrangement must Le made. 
Flow do you think we ought to proceed ton the day ofthe mariage” 

“Why.” said Uncle John, '*I don’t know what your views on the subject 
may be, nor what arrangements you have in contemplation ; but I woukl 
suggest that, on returning from church, we should have some slight refresh 
ment, and that the young people then should start uff tu spend the honeys 
moon, leaving us in a pleasant mood to view the prospect of their happiness, 
and rejoicing in having done our duty.” 

“What, then ! are we two old fogies to be left dreaming at home ?” 

“« Tdare say that they would rather be without us than with us.” 

“Well, now, do you know, I don't think so, I think that they would 
enjoy themselves more if we were all to be actively happy together. The 
consciousness of having performed one’s duty is all very well, and very 
pleasing ; but that is not exactly the thing : 1t doesn't mect nly views of 
what a wediling-clay ought to be at all, My impression 1, and always has 
teen, that on stich a day ax that we ought not to be becalmedl ! Mt ought 
to be a joyous day—a merry day—a day upon which we can all line, dria 
andl be jolly together !"" 

Yell, what do you propose?” 

“Why, to act upon your suggestion ia all bat one point, Let them 
eave, by afl means, to pass the honeymoun at Irighton, or wherever else 
they may please ; they shall have my carnage and four, or six if they hke : 
immediately after the ceremony let them be off. But let uv yo with them, 
Let us start immediately after them : let uy race them down ; let us have & 
joyous, glorious day of tt ; and a glorious nuht, too!" 

“Well, of course," said Unele John, “1 ean have no objection. 
shoul Tike to be with them. 

“Of course you woul 
moping down there alone? 

+ They would not be exactly alone ; they would have the bridesmaids, 
and the old Jady, and— ” 

“What are they? What can they do? How can they of themselvex 
form a really happy party? They have all the elements of happiness in 
them, but they want a couple of young fellows hike us to inspare them with 
spirit, Just imagine the party down there. There they arc, after 2 fitt 
miles’ ride— say, at dinner, ‘There's only ¢me man amongst the lot, 
that man’s the ridegroom. Why, what can he do with them? How can 
he keep them from sighing themselves down into a state of sentimental 
misery! He can't doit! I'll defy him to do it. But even if be could, 
Jook at him ; mark his position. Give him the bet of it; say that the 
dinner passed off well, and that they were all full of gaiety and joy, which, 


























I know you woul, Why shonld they go 
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on for aw to be placed 

iy sipping his wine: not s crea- 
bets age) 8 position is monstroas for 
ing ace Johar" sho coy fy bat 
‘Oh{ with all my heart !” said Uncle John, *T enjoy it; but 
T didn’t know how far such a course mig correct.” 

«Why, you see, our arrangements interfere with theirs. Besides, 
why whould we follow the stapid anstocratic fashion of dividing families 
at the very time they ought specially to be together? Let us accom 
them Tam sure that they will be much ppy with us than without 
us, They are sure to be merry then; but if we let them go alone, my 
fren, mark my words, citar (then: oor fie sa will t Lea joyons day 

+ Well, then, fet 1 beso; let us all go together. There can be no doubt 
about our being: more merry im that case.” 

“Nome, whatever, You see I'm not one of your begrarly anstocracy 
1 hrven’t fifty thousand dowager,, aml toadies, and hangers-on, to give 
eumpluous dinner to on such an occasion ; with the exception of yourself, 
there's scarcely a man whom I'd care tw lreak bread with in any place, 
much lets at my own table; and although T have no doubt that you and I 
ahaubl enyoy ourselves, and be in a measure yolly, st wouldn't, it couldn't 
come up within a mie of my notions uf what ought to he the glonous 
charctervies of a weding.dlay As, therefure, you are willin to fall into 
my views, E would muggest that it be proposed to the young peuple,—who 
will agree, F know, to anything of the kind,—that immeciately after the 
teremony—which ought to be over early, say ten—they take my carnage 
and four horses, and start, say for Brighton. an the hvely expectation uf 
Deing pawed by us on the road ; that we drive there together, and then 
Slop a Week ora month, or in fact, just as long as we like.” 

* Very youl,” sad Uncle John “Ant af the bide and bridegroom 
swish to feave as after a few davs, why they can start off and po where they 
plewe xaclly ! they muy start the next day if they like, All I am 
Sianus fori, that we may have the werldinglinner togettrer ” 

Very well" It way decided that this plin should be proposed forth- 
‘with both to Valentine and Lome, and Uncle fobs was deputed to make 
the iy mitiot befure he left the houve, which he did, and they were both 
min delighted 

Valentine, however, wat not exactly at ease ; he had nothing to do ; all 
were busy but him, and they would not allow him to asst them "He 
could sateely he inl to be uncomfortable or annoved, but he felt fidgety 
and impittent, and looked at his watch very often, and walked about with= 
‘ovt an olnect—in a worl, he was unsettled. 

Such beg the case, having plenty of teme for thought, he conceived the 
tea of getting up a dinner at ¢he house, that Louie might officute as 
Motresy before her time, He thought that under the circumstances it 
‘would tell catremely weil, ore parucularly a they should not be able to 
ive a dinner there for some lume, and therefore as ail kind of 
restrumt bad worn away,—for the party to be mvited felt as af they were 
Mrealy one (amiy,—he named the subject to Cale John immediately after 
he hat commumcatet the result of hiv inteniew with Raven, and that 
ieeleman not only had ao objection tu the courne proposed, but applauded: 
the nottun highly, as one calculated to be a source of yreat amppment and 
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delight. The next step was to obtain the consenl of Louise, and with that 
view Valentine returned to her at once. 

“' My love !” said he, ‘I want you to be my wife before we are married." 

“Oh! of course,” taid Louise, with a playfal expression, “by all 
means, What have | pet peta T have not much time you 
know, to spare; bat TL io it if can. What is it ?"\——“ Why, I am 
anxioas that we should give « party at our morrow, in which case 
you, of course, must be there to. seseive our guests." 

a ‘Of course you mean that "your uncle will give a party?” 
——'*No; I mean that you and I should give the party, Loui 

“What, already?”——'' Ay! a sort of preliminary party, just to let 
them know what we can do.” 

“* But will it be correct ?” 

4° I should say that there will he nothing at all incorrect about it."” 

Ob, well, if you think that, 1 should enjoy it amazingly, Oh 4 it will 
he glorious !~—the idea is sonew. I ams sure that it I need not 
ask that. Did you ever hear of such a thing before 

“T confew that I never did ; but I don't see why that should prevent us 
from doing it !”"—*' By no means. On the contrary, it will be all the 
better, I'shall enjoy it the more, ‘The novelty of the thing will be dex 
lightfal ! But understand, sir, 1 must not be teased too pro Oht my 
Valentine, do not sappore that I am inchned to treat the i subject of 
one marriage with levity, Indeed, intteed, Lam not ; but Pain so happy f 
ob, so happy! feel that the time is pasted for it to be necessary to 
conceal my feelings from you.” 

“My own Louise!” eaclaimed Valentine, with fervour, I know that 
the native purity of your heart is to be equalled only by the correctness of 
your mit Fear not, my love, that I can entertain a thought which can 
tend to diminish toy estimation ‘of either, My ubject in proposing this is to 
render you, if possible, more happy stil!” 

"T know it: I feel st, ob, beheve me, 1 am quite sure of that. Well— 




































well!" she added, playfully, “and whom shall we invite?" 
“Why, it must, of course, under the circumstances, Le cunfined to 
ourselves, 





“Why, of counc !—what a silly thing Lam! Well, then, let me see, 
there'll be papa, and -oh { six altogether. Well, have you any invitation: 
cards! If not, T have some; how long they have been printed 1 can't 
say: at all events we have had them ever since we came here, and nut one 

them has ever been, by any chance, wed. Fl go and Bunt them up 
immediately. Get the envelopes ready, and we'll despatch them at once," 

Hoare then ran forthe cas alot her return they were prepare aid 
enclosed ; and when Valentine went to the house with the view of givmg, 
the necessary instructions for the dinner, he despatches! them with ail due 
formality, by one of his own servants. “This, as Valentine expected, rle- 
Tighted them all ; but not one of them was so much delighted as Raven, He 
was in ecstasies ! He declared to Uncle John confidentially— for he spoke 
to no one else on the subject—that it was, beyond every species of doubt, 
the best thing he exer heard of, 

“We must go full-dressed,” said he,“ What can we wear to astunish 
them? Tet me see. That, perhaps, doesn't much matter ; but we must 
go falldressed. We must keep the thing up. We must do it in style. I'll 
call for you in the carriage at a quarter fo six."” 

‘The thing beng thusarranged, he ded call with the widew and Llewellen, 
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and when Uncle John had joined them, they proceeded, full of life ami 
suite the house whee Joel snd Locke wa doe dent i 

them.” Valentine had orlered Uhe best dinner that could be~on sa short 
i 3 leaving the thing, of course, entirely to the cook. Bat 


Rotice—prepared ; 
akhough it was really excellent, the dinner itself was ite 2, secondary 
consideration with thon: ‘it was the fact of their having been thas invit 
‘hich readered their enjoyment so rch forthe rally were in capers the 
whole of the evening, and Jeft inspired with the highest and purest delight. 
‘On the following moming, however, as Valentine and Louise were in the 
drawing-room, conversing in a most happy strain, each pointing out to the 
olher the various bright Iutle features of the prospect in view which had 
befure heen overlooked or iniivinctly perceived, a coach drove up to the 
oor, and Whitely, with an expression of mingled pleasure and i ‘ 
alighted, "Good gracioas!" exclaimed Lonise, as her heart 
What can be about to happen now !” . 
He calm, my sweetest itl ; be composed,” said Valentine. 
“Laok !"' she exclaimed, starting, and bursting into tears, w Jems 
abo alighted. ‘ Valentine ! Valentine !—my dearest love ! Some ful 
mystery ft aboat to be revealed !""——"* My Louise !—Come, my sweetest 1 
—Courage | Why inspire theve fears on speculation 
" What can they want here ?”——""Qh ! Whitely may be dissatisfied ; 
be may wih to have the terme of is engagement sighty altered~a 
thousand things may have occurred to induce hum to call.” 
“Hat why bang that man with him? O my Valentine! I cannot 
but anticipate the sliselosure of some crea:tful secret.” 
“| Well, my Louise, let it be disclosed ; and Jet us meet it boldly, what- 
ever it may be; not tremblingly sink beneath it, as if a consciousness of 
it made us imbecile. He finn, my Tounse; 1 know that you can be 
rm; let it come! Let it he even the worst that can befall us, my 1 it 
shall not sulvine us without a struggle, Hat, my girl, it may be nothing 
of importance after all! Come, let ws wait the result of this interview 
with patience.” 
Aty this tine Whitely and his eeargr had been shown into the 
parlour. The latter was unknown to hit successor, who therefore made 
no dutinction between them, bat bowed to both as he ieft to take 
Whitely’s cant to Kaven, who was at the time in a pleaving reverie, almost 
huried in an casy-chair. ‘The very moment, however, Raven saw the cand, 
he started, antl inmmed pate as <teath, and then fixed his eyes wiklly upon 
the carpet, until afler @ time he scemed to become again comscinus of the 
prevence of the servant, when he made a strong effort to rally. This 
peru,” said he, waving his hand, and affecting an air of supreme in- 
fference,* may walk up.— Re a max!" he continued, muttering to him 
self, when the servant had left him. ** Display the spint ofa man! What 
have 1 now to fear? What danger 1s there now ?”” 
He nae, and strack his breast, and breathed deeply, and tried to subdue 
every feeling of fear, and succeeded at least in recovering his apparent 
hummer by the time Whitely was ushered into the room, 


i 








“Tama,” replied Raven, ‘Tam ustonthed. 1 thought that you were. 
fo annoy me no more ?"——"* I did undertake to annoy you no wore ; bat 
with this proviso, that if at any time I discovered that you had not dealt 
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fairly axa with me, the undertaking should be cancelted. I 
ey erate T have discovered” am i= 


“Wal, sic! what have you discovered? "——“ That you are a more 
‘consummate villain than I even supposed you to be before.” 

" Sir 1” shoated Raven, as be rose from his seat, fiercely; I can 
endure much ; I have eadared much : but, if yor suppose that Fam to be 
trampled upon, you are deceived. Have you come here expresaly to insult 


‘your only object in coming ?” 
wrcpled Whiels object in coming here is to claim my 
—my children !—villain 
At this moment, Valentine, Llencllen, and Louise rushed into the room. 
“What, in the name of Heaven, ws all this?” demanded Valentine, as 
Lonise flew to Raven, and tried to calm him, ‘ What does it mean?” 

+ He is a madman 1” cried Raven—"'A madman |” 

® What or this?” said Valentine, addressing Whitely. “Why, why 
fate you here? Is it fair—is it just—when the thing was understood to have 
been forever at an end ¢”———" Valentine,” said Whitey, looking at hin 
with a most intense ey ion". ws lways have respected: 
You highly t-do not destroy that respel by toterfeting holly im this rater 
while in ignorance of its merits, L have come to clam my children ! They 
are here !—These are my children !” 

‘The effect prouced by this announcement was electric, A Uhrill ran 
through the veins of them all; but Louise clung still more closely to 
Raven, who again and again declared that Whitely wax mad. 

“No!” ered Whitely—“T am not mad. They are my children, 

Know me not ; of course, they do not know me, althouyh there wax 
a time—but that is passcd."——" Mr. Whitely,” said Valentine, “are 
you acting, advisedly in this matter ‘What proof bave you 

“Aye!” cried Raven, ‘what proof has he? Let him produce it.”” 

“Thate proof ample pruof; ant tu? pmduce it” cried Whitely, 
who instantly rushed from the room. During his ahence not a syilabie 
was spoken, They were dumb with amazement, and remained in a state 
Of breathless suspense until he returned with his witness. The very instant 
Raven saw this man, he started, and looked at him as if he Kad been 
A spectre,‘ Don't you know me?” sail the fellow, with a sneer. 

“+ Devil!" cried Raven, ‘41s it you ?"——" It’s noludy eh 

‘re caught then at last ! You thought I was off to America, did 

hope you received my affectionate ejustle, becuse ~—- 

Silence, fellow !"" eried Valentine. “State what you know of this 
matter, and no more. 
T shall have my revenge on every one of you before I've done with 
you, it strikes me. I owe you all a grudge—-the whole set of you!” 

“Now,” said Whitely, “suppress whatever feeling of enmity or anger 

may have, and answer me distinctly, and with (ruth, There stands 

Miss Raven,’—-there *Mr. Llewellen ;? whose chilitren are they?” 

Yours!" Here Raven rose suddenly, as if about tt seize the witness, 
who, placing his foot against the door, cried, Come, keep off! keep off f 
I know what you're up to ; I won't be tured out 

“ No one wishes to tura you out,” sakl Valentine, 

“Don't they? I don't want nothing from you. T 
‘the trath, and he knows jt ! and that’s what cuts him to the quick,” 

“Now, sir," said Whitely, "attend to me: You say that these are my 
childrea 2°" OF course they are, and he Knows it.” 
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‘State how yoo know them to be mine.” 


“Why, "cE with ‘em when they were infants! and haven't I been 
with ul aeng? Whose thould be? Bis neve bad no chibtenn. 


ie newer had novwife, bat your wife, which died of a broken heart ; 
Wee Gis take om with hey when abe Jeft home? 1 can’t be mistaken in 
tem it strikes me!” 

“Have no other proof than this man’s word?” inquis ji 
4 Are you yourself sure that he has Dot invented this tale Yor the 
tion of some malicious te iad 

* Certain,” teplied Whitely. 

“OF course, he is cera” ed the man.“ And if be 

wit make him, 3t don't depend uj me; if it "d stand 
fit ‘Mecumtale aad witnasees tie took at Nan? 

‘tt tell you whether what 1 say is truth or not. Only look at him { 
; He hasn't got vo much as the face to say they're 

what T say 06 right, Ife don't deny it: be hasn't 

Tet him deny it, that’s allt Let him deny tt? 

° erelaimed Laas, in agony. Father !T fel that you ae 

my father mill; you have always been like a father to me, fs It—so:—T'0 

not believe it. 

“Let him deny it! Let him deny it 1” 

“Say lst one word,” cried Loving; **but one word, to silence for ever 

‘this slanderous man. Ty ot true?” 

‘Raven annk into his chatr, exclaiming, “My dear child, it is 1” 
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CHAPTER LXVIT, 
Un which a Variety of Matters are explained, 


As this confession at once sealet the hps of incredulity—albeit Louise 
clung to Raven still ay if she felt « even then to be impossible— 
Valenine, wlan nothing coubt deprive of selfsporsewion, on the ian 
begged of Whuely to retire with him, im order that the effects of the 
suden disclosure might in some degree subside before any other decisive 
kicps were taken, ‘To this Whitely consented, and they quitted the room, 
Teaving Lauixe with her face baried in her hands by the side of Raven, 
wh alearel to have reachet the very slepthe of despair, while Ltewellen 
Sond at his hack, ay motioniew as if he had been abvolutely petrified, 

On reaching the drawing-rixen, Valentine and Whitely, with the view of 
conndering what course would be the best to purvue under the circum- 
stances, drew to the table, while the sentimental Juveph, in onler to listen 
without being wuspecied, went to une of the windows, where, having 
Airawn a ynun-look from his pocket, he acemed to be lost in religious 

templation. 

Well,” said Valentine, “‘of course there can be no doubt now about 
the correctness of that which this man has disclosed, Raven himself having 
dwntted it ta be true: the only question therefore is, what is best to be 
done? 

“That in the onty question,” said Whitey 
with rashnes—nothing without due consideration.” 

“Tam sure of it 1 am abo sure that, however great may be your 
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contempt for the feelings of Raven, you will avoid doing anything which 
tay mht tn siden wound open those of poor Louk 

“Fam of course anxious, most enxiout, to act with strict regard to the 
feelings of my own dear child,” aaid Whitely. 

“Being quite certain of that,” rejoined Valentine, “it is with con- 
fidence T that the immediate departure of Louise from this house 
conght not to be insisted upon. 

“What!” exclaimed Whitely, ‘‘leave her here, and that with the 
wretch who would have kept her for ever from me?" 

“For the present !—until she becomes more calm t—until matters can 
be arranged! You would not surely insist upon her leaving at once, 
without having time allowed to make the slightest pesstion Hut 1 
‘wad pou wookl speak ‘Wilh wip uacle tm dhe ailiect, Wil ye tenia Bene 
iil he comes? 4 will send for him instantly. 

* 11 wait for him with pleasure. Before I act in this matter I'd! rather, 
much rather, see him," 

‘Valentine therefore rang the bell, and having written « hasty note to his 
uncle, requesting him to come without a moment's delay, he denired the 
servant to take it with all possible speed, it being a matter of the highest 
importance. — While the servant was waiting for this note, he caught sight 
of the sentimental Joseph—notwithstanding that pivus individual was 30 
deep in the beautifil apirit of his hymns that he kept the book atietly up 
to his eyes, that those organs might not vainly wander—and having, 
Tecome assured of its being the Joseph, and no one but th jomenh, he 
took the note, and promised to make all possible haste ; Lut belure he left 
the house, he communicated what he had seen to the rest of the servants, 
who undertook to keep @ remarkably sharp look-out till he returned, 
Valentine, as soon as the note had been despatched, begged Whitely to 
‘excuse him, and retumed to Lovise, whom he found in tears un the sofa 
with |lewellen, while Raven, with his haod over his eyes, stil! sat in his 
easy-chait motionless 

This,” said Joutse, extending her hand to Valentine ax he entered, 
“Oh! this is a heavy blow indeed 1” 

“I is,” returned Valentine, as he approached! aml sat beside her ; 
is a heavy blow, my dearest giel ; but we must not sink beneath even th 
Louise nioved her head mournfully, and sighed, “Courage, my 
Lanise, courage! continued Valentine,‘ Ketire for the preve . 
Jet us seek my muther ; with her you will be more calm : come! - come 1” 

He raised her from the sofa, and led her gently to the door, but they 

had no swoner reached it than Raven cried “Lowe !" when on the 
instant she tuned and flew into the arms estendad to revive her, ex 
ing, ** My father!- Oh, be my father still!” : 
For some tume she remained poo an Raven's arms, Iut neither 
uttered, not attemy to utter another wort: she sobbed aloud, while 
the tears gushed «down his furrowed cheeks, and they both secmed to 
endure the most intense mental anguish. 

‘At length Valentine approached, with the view of prevailing upon 
them to separate until they had become more tranquil, and eveatually 
succeeded in inducing them to do so, having declared again and again 
that he would not allow Louise to be taken abruptly from the house, 

“*F pely with the utmost confidence upon you,” said Raven. ‘f fect 
‘that whatever I may be, or may for Tappear, in this case, to be 
‘worse than I am.~—you will not her to be torn from me yet." 
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‘Valentiog bis and left the room with Louise. 

‘The widow had heard nothing of this revelation She bad, indeed, beed 
{informed by one of the servants that there had beca something of a stir : 
tbat of the cause she continued to be in the most perfect ignorance until 
‘Valentine explained it on bringing up Louise. How great her surprise 
was then may be imagined. She confessed that she in reality knew neither 
‘what to think nor what to sty, and when Valentine had intimated to her 
that, antil the whole matter had been explained, the leas she thought snd 
‘taid aboat it the better, he left her and ise, to rejoin Whitely and his 

imental companion. 

‘On the stars, however, he encountered Llewellen, who was in a truly 
wretched state. The whole of his intellectual facuities appeared to be 
sent 1 he looked like = morally disorganized man. ” 

«My tear poy,” said he, ‘here's a pleasant pusiness !—here’s Zooings, 
ard coolness knows it! Put phot's to pe tun, my poy, phot’s to pe tun? 
‘Too step herc, and just tell me phot hur’m to too.’ 

Tere he took the'arm of Valentine, and, having Jed him into an apart. 
ment, with an expression of vacant wonder, resumed :— 

“Now, phot's to pe tun? Fluwam hur to act? Phot can hur too, look 
yout I never tit ‘1h ! my tear puy, tov tell me how hur’m to proceet.” 

“Have patience for a short time, Fred, and T shall know how to advise 
you. At present there is but one Uhing’T feel myself justified in recom 
Inerling you to do, and that is to keep silent.” 

** Put it wach a pusiness ! Am hur pound to pelieve chat Mr. Phitely 
is really my father ?”* 

“Why, J think there can be bat litte doubt about it now.” 

“Well, put test, now, look you, cootness knows, it will pe 60 very ott 
1 call him father, inteet.” 

“Lhave no doubt at will seem sirange at int; but you will soon get 
accustomed fu that.” 

“Very coat, my poy; put hue'll not peeve it! Haven't hur another 
father town at Caermarthen?” 

“T shoul say that the chances are, if Mr, Whitely be your father, that 
you have not.” 

“Put hur ton’t pelieve that he is my father. Hur'll write town to 
Caennarthen py this pleset tay’s post, and ask my own father—sthat is, my 
father Liewellen~ phether he is my father or not. If he says that he is, 
hur ahall know phot (o too: hurl! not peleve Phitely, nor ten thousand, 
Phitelys pesites 1 Hay'll wsute town they Plesset tay, look you.” 

“Wait, my sear fellow ; bave pasience,” sail Valentine ; “at least, for 
a day or two wait.” 

Well, well, if you think it wall pe to wait, phy, bur'll too 0." 

“Hefure the ty at an end, we doubtless know more, much more 
than ve do nen 

“Very well : then hur'll tefer writing, look you ; put hur ton’t, intect, 
like to pe pouni to peleve that anypouy’s amy father that chooses to say 80. 
without any particle of proof, and cootaess knows it, Put hor say, my 

wv.” he added, with a singular expression, “phot a very trull co if 
will pe if Eouey shaw pe my sister ‘—hur say, if shoot ! Jf that phere 















all, look you, hur shoulta’t care a pit that, for bur always tit love 
Lowey tearly ; put her won't petleve, Phitey?o'may fuer ‘pecause bur 
aboot't mat if Luuey phere my aster.” 


No, that would be scarcely worth while. I confess to vu that at 


‘hours the rill be placed beyood Wi 
A coach at this moment Sp fe the doce, wi the servant who 
‘been sent for Uncle John upon the box. cried Valentine, "we 
aball soon know all.” Here is my uncle. Yasust go and explain to him 
Defore he sees ; but immediately iew PH Yet you 





know, Fred, precisely how the matter stands, 
‘He then ran down, and met Uncle Jc having led him 
into the parlour, related what had occurred with all possible brevity. Uncle 


John was astounded at the 

“Ts it ible?” he excl it possible? Ts it—can it be pus- 
sible? Whitely’s children—not Hie has not kept faith with me; 
T've been deceived ! He led me to believe—-What could be his motive? 
Not his, but Whitely's, children, after all ! Are they together 2” 

‘Whitely is in the drawing-roum, with the nian whom he brought 
asawimes, He is waiung to see you, I begred of him (o do so, being 
anaioas for you to prevail upon him not to inast upon the immediate re: 
Toval of Louise, because, as that, mast mot be, his refusal te cunvent may. 
create a disturbance, which it would be, of course, better to avoul.” 

“OF coune, my buy ; of course: yes, I'll go to him at once. Come 
with me, Bad conduct ; bad, very bad conduct,” 

‘They now reached the drawing-room, and Whitely row to meet Uncle 
John as he entered, and they shook hands with all their wonted warmth. 
“Why, my friend,” said Uncle John, wiping his perpiring brow with 
Rteat energy, "1 have been amazed 1~ absolutely amazed !” 

“And welt you may be,” cried Whitely, "well you may be anwued ; 
‘bat not at the hood of a villain !—no, that is not amazing {" 

*T couldn’t have believed st !”’ rejoined Uncle John ; I really couldn't 
have believed it!" 

“T don't see that we had any right to eapect that what he stated was the 
truth. It is now, however, useless to dwell upan that, ‘The question is, 
having (thank Heaven !) discovered my children, haw am T to proceed ? 
As L explained to Valentine, I wish to do nothing rashly,  Hefure I act, 1 
om, therefure, anxious to have your adyke." 

“Upon my word,” said Uacle Job,“ t scarcely feel competent to give 
any ailvice at all; 1 seem bewsldered ; the thmg appears like » dream, 
Did Raven hunself enter into any explanation 2" 

“Not the shghtest; nor was any explanation demanded, Il was sufficient 
for me that he confessa! that the children were mnne."” 

“ But I cannot concerve what induced him to wish ty keep them from 
you! What olyect cuukl he have?—what mote? Unt f have some 
explanation from him, } shall not fee! myself justified in advising you how 
to act, You ate nut, T hope, in haste ; Jet me gu to him at once, and hear 
what he has to say upon the subject. X shall then Le Letter able te judge, 
Shall I do so?” 

* By all means, if you wish it,” replied Whites 
haste, I can wait.” 

"it detain you but a short time,” said Uncle John; *' Tl be hack ay 
soon as pawible, Valentine, remain with Mr. Whitely till I return." 

‘He then left them, and having sent to Raven to request am immediate 
interview, which was granted, be det to the room im which the secret, 
had been’ revealed, and in which he founil Raven apparently half-dead, 

‘Their meeting was awkward. Kaven himself seemed ashamed tuadvancy, 
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T could not ive any information on the sulyect of the children ; that T 
drat, and f waa prompted 10 this species of prevarication Ly most 
powerful motive ; but ax I have ever regarded you as one who would scort 
te press heavily epon a fallen man, harhness from you is what I did act 
‘expects itis, war, a thing which F will not endare.” . 

"TT have wo dewre to be harsh,” said Uncle John ; “T have no sight to 
hie barvh ; but I have a nght, sehen a. man misleads me, to Jet him know 
ta feel mye aggre” 

‘xen assuring that you have this nght, "rejoined Raven, “ist correct, 
hit 1% tw exercise it just as you sce a man's spent broken down t 

‘ fifaven forbid that 1 abwold augment any man's afficuon’ bat — 

‘rita 1 been fo,” rem Kate, “0 every setae of genernty and 
tf justice, oF del W every virtuous feeling, viewing the world my it andl 
ike aman of the worbl holding at ojunun mm contempt, all this would 
ave been avuided T should mot have heen placed mt so hurlisting & 
enim 5 Tall as ~by vate of endeavouring to concilate those who never 
Gaul be concalutel, instead of pultmg at once a bold face upon the matier, 
anid sctling them at defiance -Tarar an us position, unkindniesy at the bands, 
‘of thow from whom I expected friendly advice and asvistance, bas a ten- 
dency to make me callous, and to inching me to treat the world, as the 

Apeats me, wath divdaan.”” 
Mr. Kaven,” sant Uncle J 
feel yourself justified mm sayit 
manner towanh you." 
ts egies | to speak with harshness to me at such a time ay this. 

Atany other tine J cuuld have borne i Et w only when a man iy in an, 
‘eatremity that he needs a friend, and that ly the time when he 
finds humvelf deserted All that I have done since the first fae step was 
taken the whole world mw Know t wath that single exception thre ts no 
act of mine of which L necd be ashamed, having been prompted by gene> 
rosity un the one hand, and on the other by the putest affection, However, 
T have no woh to explain ; 1 nnd that all are against me ” 

* Tam not agaist yu; nane who were previously fur you are against 

mu. I spoke 10 you on the subject rather stemly, Ladmut; bil shy! not 
hreause 1 wish! to he against You, but solely becaue T eoncsved 1 to be 
‘A pity Uhat you were Rot more ingermous mure candid.” 
eiennee songa: meets 
feel jusbfied in thine intely's, 
Lesko bom ay bent econ“) poison) br whew toe oat 
—I promned her oa her death-bed that I would heep from them all know- 
Jedge of her chame ; and for ever would # have been kept from them, had 
It mot been for that atroviow, lyparntical silain whum 1 have pumpered 









n, gravely, ‘I do not think that you witl 
‘fat I ever behaved imam uslnendly 




















‘vaLentine vor. a 
for years, thd who, of course, sold the secret, after having swom solemnly 
foerenacnatene a pa basi med bg to 


“Then,” said Uncle John, “their mother is dead ?* 

“ Yea, she died soon, very soon ofter she left her husband ; for although 
abe had every posuble comfort, and was treated by me with the ulraost 
tenderness and affection, the step she had taken weighed so heavily upon 
her heart, that 1 was not long before that heart was broken — Her 
chudren ] loved as dearly as if they hed been my own, and had they been 


amy own they could not have a greater afection for ne, That dear 
fits Leung, was expecially tae: I need not aid that J doated upor 
I doat upon her still , T love her with all the fond intencity of an affec- 


‘tonate father, and must continue thus to love her till I ink into the grave 
Se has been'more than a chikt to me, she has been an angel (— May the 
angels hover round and protect her for ever! Oh, my fitend, 1t may have 
been thought that my commerce with the work] woukl have devtroyed the 
Dest feclings of wv ntture, but sf sou knew how purely, how devotedly T 
Jove tha atiectionite girl, you weuld not be surpnved at my having de> 
fccnded to prerancition, 1 onler Urat she msht sll be, an ber Siew, as 
well aw am thie ¥ cw of the world m gencral, my own dear child 4s my own 
Thave chenel ec her fondly, tenderly she wac my comfort, the feuntatn of 
Any joy at was my del ght, an the loghest delyht Lever oxy cruced= to 
[rimets her pmmens tad pet on the very ote of my plenstiable tk 
being perfected—yust as that happiness was about to he permanently 
secured, she ty proclamed to be not my own child, and tom from me for 
ever! TU this which affits me beyond the power of cprosion esting 
tonld have afflicted me more , no chim ty which coukl have Vefallen me 
could have situch so deeply mto my heart, for I now fect complctely alone 
an the world, deprived for exer of her who was my solacc—my child 1” 

Here Raven was much affic ul, and so indeut was Unek. John, who, 
scrreel knowing wint to «ay, remained silent At length Raven, with 
considemt k emohon, resumed — 

“It mas have heen wrong, sud he, “nay, 1 cannot but feel tt to hve 
heen wrong, sery wrong, even to wish to conceal thust clnidrcn from their 
father Leann t justify. myself, nor can J, on any grounis, be justified , 
sul, 19 extemmition, tt may Ix sud that Tid not conecal them wantonly, 
or wath vy crue) aim, my objet for such cuncealment—beurles tht of 
fntering that fond, de_otel pul a8 my own—bemng the performance of my 

rom s¢ toher bre hen bewted mother, that her duldren should, of posable, 
kept for ever im utter ignorance of her drgrice ‘This wis the great 
obvect Thulin vox, an | that object would awuredly have becn attained, 
had it not been for the treachety of that permiuious nuscreant But the die 
as ewt—I am alone '? 

Raven agun paused, but Unc Jobn still knew not whatta say He 
coul t not tell what Rater really was He could not believe him to he an 
absolutely hevtless villun, for, notwithetanding In condect tuwanls 
‘Whuely himself had been willinoas im the extreme, he, i the sew of 
Late John, bad certam redecming points, to which he was not indisposed 
to atirch due weight He therefore dil not fec! justsfed an saying anything 
which could be construed ito an opmuon upon the subject , but at length, 
finding that Kxven was not about to procerdl, he, conceiving tt at he ought 
to say something on the occasion, soquired why Fred had tn infancy beom 
seyarated from Lou © 

as 
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“r them,” said Raven, ‘'£ broaght them mp, not as brother and 
sinter, ss cowie ip coir tat teed ight be the more effectually 
preserved. it as being bi; . 

‘a man his curiosity would prompt him to go back, with the view of 
ining certain roatters having reference to their origin, which Lowse 
would not think of herself, or if she did, she would not have those facilities 
which would be at hus cuta I therefore sent him into Wales, and 
placed him under the care of a kind, quict creature, who brought him ap 
‘as his own son, ani a good fellow he has made of him ; a better-be 
boy never breathed : sull the fuss of him, my friend, I could endure: E 
have not, of course, those feelings for him that I have for Louise; she has 
fret been with me,—ahe hin ever been my joy, my sweet companion, my 
ide; I cannot bear to part with her : I feel that ¥ shall not long survive 
tut, at all events, she must not be torn from me yet.” 
We shal! be able to arrange that, I have no doubt,” said Uncle Jolth. 
“Valentine has already spoken to Whitely on the subject. I'll retum to 
hhim, ond urge it still fardher. I think that I may say you may be sure 
that'that at least will be arranged.” 

“Now that Iam in your hands again,” observed Raven, "my mind is 
mote at ese, You will do the best you can for me, I know.” 

“+ All that can be done shail be done: be assured of tbat. I will go at 
‘once, aixt make the lest arrangement I can.” 

Uncle John then returned to the drawing-room, where Valentine and 
‘Whuely were still enjaget in camest conversation, while the sly senti- 
mentahst, with the utmust attentun, was listening at the window with the 
hyma-hook in his han, ; 

Vt way abumiantly evident to Uncle John, as he entered, thet Valentine 
haul been applying the hal of reas to Whey flamed pains with 
nuecess, for he was Yee calm, ant spoke withthe atmont compose 

Well, my frend,” said he, when Uncle John had taken a seat beside 
him, "are Og now m8 8 postion to grve me aulvice ?"" 

“"T aow fect that Lam," rephed Uncle John, “That, in the first place, 
in onder that you may judye for yourself, Fl not only relate the substance 
of what passed between us, but will repeat st word for word, ay nearly, at 

can remember,” 
kt so: he went through it faithfully ; he made no effurt to culour 
any fact: the points which related to Raven's great affection for Louse 
were extremely effective ; but that effect was producet without dey, 

Whitely was throughout most attentive. He weighed every word. 
Sitting in'a mudious attitute, his head resting upon his hand, not a singte 
muscle moved, nor dul he utter 2 syilable unul Uncle John had concluded, 
when he exclaimed aloud, * Had he not been the seducer of my wife, I 
could have honoured him !—had he taken the children of a fallen woman, 
hot being himself the cause of her Gill, and thus chenshed them until the 
feelings of father had been engendered, I woald have worshipped—aye, 
worshipped that man !—but bara, og seducer, the wrurdercr of my wile, 
his love for them prompts me to him the more 1 Put I will be calm 
I will still be calm 1--he has robbed me of their affection—the dear love 
of my own chiktren—uill I will be calm.” 

During this burst of passion, brief as it was, the sentimentalist at the 
winiow placed the hymn-book upon his knecs, and rubbed hus hands in 
estate of eestasy. He was in raptures, and would have gloried in it had 
‘Whitely, in a parosysm of rage, rushed into Kaven's room, and either 
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focke John, “1 ‘say that, for the sake of poor 
‘Louise, and for her sake alone, things ‘to remain for the tas 
they are. You of course would not thi of compelling her to pit the 
house at an hour's notice. Under the circumstances, that woul on 


r impulitic, seeing that it might tend tu shock her feelii and 
Tins Rican on cumvontstie ft Tmpreaion. ‘Xo; let what is to be done 
bbe done gently. For a day or two, say, let mo stir be made in the matter 5 
in the interim, you know, something may strike us: at all events, nothing 
‘can be gained either by harshness oF precipitation. 

‘In that T quite agree with you,” said Whitely, '* Well, my friend, 
‘weil !—I will be advised by you: for the sake of my child, {'lf allow her 
to remain for a day or so, in order-——" 

++ You're a foul, sir, if you du so, sit!" exclaimed the sentimentalist. 

** Come here, sir,” said Valentine. 

“Dyer think I'm afeared, then, to come 2” cried the fellow, closing his 
hymn-book, aml Louncing up to the table with great ferocity of aspect. 

ow, air,” said Valentine, “why will Mr. Whitely be a ‘fool’ for 
allowing bis daughter to remain here for the present 2” 
“Why wll he!” cned the sentimentalist—why will het What! 
ayer think /'d let her stop with him? No, not another hour! Td drag 
her away at once! I'd break his heart! "That would do it} 1 know 

1 I'm sure of itt Oh! T'd let her remain with that son of Satan ! 
pe eae 

s Joseph,” said Whitey, with much coolness “1 den't think that T 
shall want you again to-day: you can go now, lat Tet me see you early in. 
the morning.?-—" Very well, sir! “Oh t very well; but you take my 
advice, sir; don't you let her stop. 

“At ten in the moming,” saul Whitely, I shall expect you." 

This quict way of rejudiating the advice of the sentimentalist did not 
exactly meet his approbation ; he, notwithstanding, prepared to depart, 
and having exclumed “ Oh! very welll" he raised is ‘extensive cravat, 
and left the room with the air of an offended individual 

“Ts that the man who was formerly in your service t” inquired Uncle 















john, 

+ Yes," replied Whitely, ‘und I believe him te be one of the vilest and 
most contempble scoundrels that ever had existence, although 1 this case 
Thave been of cou: © compelled to employ hum. Howevel, to revert to 
the great subject—for to me it iy great, indeed! all in all—I am willing to 
follow your aivice : that is to say, I'll consent to allow my children to 
zeman here a day or two longer, of until they shall have recovered from 
the sudien effects of the disclowure, proviled, my friend, you feel sure, 
quite sure, that there will be nothing like concealment.” 

**T do fect sure,” said Uncle John, “tse sure, that I would willingly stoke 
my Fife that nothing of the sort will be attempted.” 

‘And so would I,” cried Valentine; “indeed, J might pethaps be 
justified in declaring, in the name of Louise, that if, unser the circum- 
ances, such & proposit 














ion were made, it would be spurned.” 

“Lam satisfied,” said Whitely. “Thus, then, let it be. I shall pro- 

bebly sce you in the course of tomorrow? 
vet any Gme,” replied Uncle John ; ‘*hut if you are not engaged, let 

eae 
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as dine togetber to-day, Walk home with me, and then we can tatk 
matters quietly over. [t will be mach better: come, what say you?” 

‘Whitely consented, and they almost immediately afterwards left the 
House, much to the gratification of Valentine, with whom Whitely shook 
hands with unusual warmth, on being accomparied by him to the daw 

‘While descending the stairs with a most singular 
uproar below ; but the moment they were gone, his ears were assailed with 
half-stiffed erics of “* Murder !—murder !—Fire !—fire !—Help !—help !— 
Fire!" mingled with certain shouts of indignation and derision. 

‘As all thu was extremely irregular, Valentine, without the slightest 
¢eremony, hastened below, and on arriving at the door of the kitchen, 
beheld a strikingly effective and deeply interesting scene. 

Joneph-the sanctimonious and sentimental Joseph—who, on being dis- 
missed hy Whitely, had been silently seized by the servants, who woe 
anvious to settle certain matters with him privately—was at that particular 
perio before the fire, between the reflector and the dripping-utensil, in the 
erntral poo! of which his devoted smalis had beea immersed ; and while 
the coachman held him tightly by the collar, and looked at him very 
Fiercely infect, the cook shook him with great ability with one hand, while 

tthe other she held to his noble breast a sacrificial spit, which rendered 
it imporsible for him, without being pierced, to move forward, and, as for 
stepping back thy, the fire was very large, and very clear at the bottom, 
while at the top the flames ascended with a roar. It was an affecting sight. 
In the Martyroloy of the middle ages, there 2 nothing at all like it de- 
etiie, The ides of an midividualvut sentiencot and feeling, being pinned 
in thiy postion -the tails of his Tespectalile coat beng scorched, even 
after bis smalls hat beco saturated with hot matton-fat, 1 appalling in the 
highest degree ? 

‘And yet there stood Valentine coolly at the door, while the victim was 
deing thus roasted behind and assaulted! in front by two creatures, neither 
of whom had the shghtew expect for his felingw and who were stimulated 
by the apptaane of the butler, the foutman, ‘and two housemaids, who were 
absolutely base enough to glory in the scene ! And why was that outrage 
cummisied ! Why simply became thu indineal had, m the plenitate of 
his politeness, undertaken to pay into 2 certain savings bank certain sums 
of money belongmg to those two creatures, which moncy, while lott in 
the contemplatiin of the world’s unrighteousness, he hal altogether for- 
gotten to pay in, albeit every sum, wnthout a single exception, hat been 
entered in their books with the utmost regularity ! “It was for this, forsooth 
—this omission, this oversight——that Az, a respectable penon, was pum- 

Hed --that Ae was made (o sit wth white kerseymere smalis, first in a 
dzipping-pan's well-suypiied pool, and then in an aljacent scuttle of coals 
ANC Retwas throtels halftrangled, and shaken by the eoachman, and 
scarificd, nay, almost sacrificed by the couk, while, the perspiration starting 
ina sate of alarm from every pore, he was being roasted behind into 
actual crackling ! Again, it may be sshd wo have been an affecting sight. Tt 
‘was touching in the extreme to heat him implore them to desist, "HHe spoke 
to them with all the anlour of « rj man upon the subject. He 
esought them for theic own dear sakes to give in: he assured them, with 
‘a beautifel expression, that did not they could never be saved ; bot 
he couldn't reach their h could make nv impreswon ; they still 
Kept on, unt he caught a glimpse of Valentine, © whom be ua the 
instant cried aloud for axl. 
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“Oh! eave me, sir t-save me!” he exclaimed, in the most touching 
tones, and with a heart-rending aspect, “save me ot I dropt” 

er Wit in allthis?” cried Valentin, coming forward. "+ Why are you 
‘They dragged me down here, sir ; I didn't come down o' my own 


“Well | why do you make so muuch noise?” : 

“Ob t they've been a-naurdering of me, sir: they've been a-using me 
shameful ! have, indeed !" 

‘Hereupon the ill-used individual burst into tears. 

3 is the meaning of all this?” inquired Valentine of the coach- 
man. ‘What is it all about ?” 

‘The coachman and the cook on the instant = eee re on it 

1 with amazing clearness, considering they male a duet of it throughout, 
¥ You are a scoundrel !" ssid Valentine, addressing the sentument 
which was highly reprehensible; but he said, "You are a scoundrel 
‘and then added, “Do you mean tu return this money 2” 

“Vou haven't heered the ments of the case,” cried the grossly ill-used 
aman, while with a knife he was endeavouring to scrape the grease off his 
clothes, and thereby (o restore the rexpectability of his appearance, 

“Yuu received this money to pay in, did you not ? 

“"T certingly did.” 

“And you did not pay it in.”” 

‘Why, that's where it is—that’s the point !'" 

Exactly ” said Valentine, ‘that iz the point. Instead of putting it 

into the hank, you put it into your pocket, There's no mistaking 

int! Now, villain, I mean to take this matter entirely into my own 
‘The sum you have thus sé/en is twenty-five pounds.” 
“ didn't steal it!—nor it ain't twenty-five pounds) Bat P'll give ‘em the 
y-five pounds ! Lor, blew us ! I ain't destitute of twenty-five pounds!” 
“T know that you are not,” sat Valentine; “but we shall want a 
hundred pounds of you to settle this affair.” 

“A hundred pounds! You won't get a hundred pounds out of me, 1 
‘can tell you.” 

“Oh, yes, we shal 
run to Mr, Whitely.” 

“Mr. Whitely has nothing todo with my private affairs.” 

“Oh t but in this cae he will have a Inte todo with them. You have 
a cheque of his naw in your pussesstom. That cheque shall he stopped.” 

“Hut it shall not be stopped! And if at as, FE can recover: L can 

by Iw.” 
{That iy well thought of !—an excellent ¢ tion, It will be 
the sburter way. Oh! never mind the muncy. Coachman fetch se an 
officer.” 

“* An officer! What for?” 

“* Merely to take inte custody.” 

“But Tee commited no crime! It’s only a debt——it ain't a robbery!" 

“* We shall see what it 1» when we get Delore the magistrate ; and since 
have taken the matter in hand, be axsured that if tbe a transportable 
offence, you shal/ be transported. Fetch me an officer.” 

“Oh ! for the love of grace, sir, don't send for no officers! I don't like 
don’t, sir, indeed, sir! PH give cook and conchmn the money 
pleasure,” 


























” saidl Valentine. “Coachman! I want you to 
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“You shall give, six, to each of them. By doing so only 
oeats Seca tee San: 
ut fifty pounds a-piece, that is to aay, & hundred pound, air, consider, 

wis, what an enormity ! 
“Well! Bet of Beck acme ‘It will be better that yoo should. 
pay, in person, perbape, afterall.” 

4 Hut I'd rather not, sr; much rather not.” 

“| What's the amount of that cheque?” 

“ ire only bandred and fey, sir only iba a] Sify.” Mest 

* Very well. Mr. Raven had pronded amply for you when you 
him: fA will therefore take your choice : either give one hundred 
ut of that cheque to those two ‘whom you have robbed, or take 
oleae — of being pu ‘as I will pursue you, with the utmost 
rigour of the law." 

** But fifty, sie! filty between ’em !—surely that will content ‘em! They 
‘woulds't like (o press upon me foo hard !"” 

* Nothing less than the sum I named shall they receive. Decide at oace, 
W you hesitate——" 

No, no, no; [ don't hesitate, only it is try hard ; I'll send them the 
money to-morrow.” 
“Vou are not to he trusied. No, that wiil not do." 

“Well, as scm as T get the cheque cashed, sir, I'll come back—upon 
ty word and honour,” 

“1 have uo faith in either your word or your honqur, Besides, Tam 
inchned to lake the responsibility entirely off your hands. Give coachman 
the cheye, It will save youn deal of trouble, Let him get it cashed, 


anit thea the thing will be sctuled. 
Md rather dre than be thus pluadered. 


Tih wut. gree him the cl 
Lwon't ‘sn 
We now see the value of your word and hanour. You 
have taken your choice, We'll have no further parley, Aa officer shall 
bbe nent for at once, and I'd have you understan, that if once yuu get into 
tn officer's hanity, the thing must go on,—a compromise, then, will be out 
of the question.” 

“The cruelly iil-uyed individual did not like this hy any means. He wept 
bitterly, and sobbel like a child ; but havin a natural horror uf being 
Dreaupht to justice, and bemg iyamant of the amount of punishment that 
would be intheted upon hun, in the event of he being unable to convince 
the court that, in keeping the muney he had no dishonest motive, he 
ventually «drew forth the cheyue, and gave it to the coachman to 
caibali: bal while’ Ming oo.7 was really beartocoding io ce hia foe 
coachman was, of course, in the byzhest possible spints, and so was the 
cook ; but the rest of the servants were nol, pethayys, ia such eextasies a5 
they would have been, had it pened that they been plundered ag 
‘well, They were not, huwever, displeased ; on the eotirary, they enjoyed 
the thing mee + and endeavoured, in their way, to solace the victim, who 
was at that time a most iotensely miserable man 

‘As the coachman bad been oniered to take a cab to the banker's and 
‘back, he soon returned with three fifty-pound notes, which he placed in the 
hams of Valentine, who, in the name of the victum, gave one tu cook, 
anather to presents the —_ Wo the ee at tbe same time 
Fotumating to him tht he was Uhen at perfect iberty to go. 

‘Of course, the state of the seolimentalis’s mind at that period was 














them all; and having delivered himself freely 
ip the steps in a state bordering upon mi 
‘Valentne, who felt that although the settlement of this matter had taken 
‘ep some time, that time had not been altogether wasted, now retumed to 
Vouue, wham he foand with the widow, still an tears. 

“Come, my dear guil,” sad he, taling her hand, ‘this, indeed, must 
Eel Lspast not have you trembhng as uf you were on the brink of 

pal 

bis my dear Valentine ? " exclaimed Louise, again burviing into tears: 
“* you are the oaly one on earth now, to whom I can with confidence look 
for protection !” 

“"T know it,” said Valentine, assuming a gaicty, with the view of res 
lheving her, to some extent, of her sadness =" hnow it, my Louse, ant 
I shall presume upon it accordiogly. Ihave you now m my power, and 
shall, therefore, of course, make you act iy as { may command.” 

“Tam not afraid of you, my dearest,” sad Louse, with much emotion, 
“The more I might feel myself 1m your power, the less I should fear your 
tyranny, my love.” 

“* Have you so much confidence in me? Well, I believe it. You area 
dear, good girl, but you want more fearage: 

Bat convider, my dearest boy 1” cri) the widow, “ consider what an 
awful thing tts! Itay not bhe one of these common occurrences which 
may be bome without a pang, because their characiee is ephemeral. Iv is 
A permanent thing, my lc. you must remember, and a dieadful thing it 
wWlo 2 permanent, when you come to think of it!” 

“ hat wa very correct obxervation of your, muther You are perfectly 
nght" Hut I can't cee very distinctly why we should eather cover ourwlvey 
with suchcl th and ashes, or he down and die, because 2 cinuinstane 
occurs over which we had and could have no control! Resignation, 
rauther,~-your own favourite reignation,—w a great Christian virtue, J 
addmat ; but I hokt that st does not become us, as Christians, to sink under 
every trouble which may assul us, seeing that we are morally and physically 
farmed to oppose them with success. Itty our duty to grapple » ith troublex 
ty they mse: if we du so boldly, and at once, they are putfectly sure to be 
overcume, 

“Yes, my dear boy, that i all very well, but we cannot help feeling ; 
when troubles like these come so suddenly upon us, we cannot but 
shocked: it 1s natural” 

“* TL admut st : but st 15 not natural for a shock to continuc. Tt soon ceases 
tobeashoch We have no control overt: we cansint grapple with it. 
Bat we have conteal ovr, and therefore caught to grapple suihe the elfects 
fof that shock. A shock no sooner comes tian it goes, leaving ity cflects for 
us to manage, which effects can be managed, and ought ta be managed : 
be who allows them, in any case, to obtuin the mastery uver him, must pever 
presume to boast his moral st ” 

“Yes, my ‘lear, this mode of budding defiance to Fate, by standing 
erect, and with a bold front excleiming, "No auuin tance shall ever bow 
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ame down to the earth ; no series of troubles shall ever break my spirit s 
mothing shall ever prevent me from grappling with an ‘who will be 
sure to conquer me if I fail to conquer him !"—this, J say, is all very correct, 
and very laudable in you men, and nothing more than we have a right to 
expect ; bat with us it is totally different, my dear ; we haven't the strength, 
we haven't the nerve to bear up against these things : we are more sensi- 
tive; our Seclings are more acute ; our bearts are more exsily wo 
mare delicate, more tender, more susceptible of sad impressions ; this bold- 
‘pent is not to be expected from us.”” 

“*T have often,” said Valentine, as the widow took the hand of Louise, 
sxnd premed it, and held it in her lap, ‘I have often thought it a pity that 
it should be the fashion to cultivate female weakness, If you examine the 
‘orally enervating tendency of the present system of female education, you 
will find that weakness in crery puint is cultivated studiously, and that 
therefore the application of the term ‘fashion’ is correct. Whatever your 
physical weaknew may he, your morat strength—although enervated by 
Tivcation is naturally equal with oars. You have the power to mest 
troubles—for troubles form our text—with equal firmness. If yon repa 
diate the exereie of that power, of courve weaknest will prevail.” 

++ Bat this of ours,” said Louse, ‘can scarcely be called one of the 

inary troubles of Iife—a mere casualty 1" 

Feantel. If it were, its importance would he diminished. If such 
thingy were to happen every day, we should think but little of them ; but 
troubles, my love, arc the embletay of cowantice : you no sooner op} 
them than they take ts their heels : but if you fear them, or try to run froma 
them, or sink before them, or exhibit the slightest irresolution, they will 
fyrataize over, trample upon, and torture you. Meet them boldly, my 

jamise, and hchakd how they tly ”" 
Put how is chis to he met? How am T to meet this?” 
can (elt you, and will, if you promise to act upon my advice.” 

T naver saw any one take thingy so coolly in any life !" exclaimed 
the widuw. * Whatever may occur, however serious, however momentous, 
you look at it as calmly asaf you had expected it: nothing seems to disturb 
You nothing seems to put you out.” 

* Many things disturb me, mother ; but [took at whatever difficulty may 
occut ay a thing which ought promptly to be met, and b accordingly make 
up my mind at once to meet it.” 

“What, thea, in this instance, would you propose? 

You promise to be guided by me?” 

“T have so much cunfidence im you, my love, that I do, without a 
moment's hesitation. J place myself entitely sm your hands. I will yo by 
your directions; whatever you direct me to do shall be dane,’ 

* You are a dear, good, confiding little creature, my Luise 

know that I knew that before. Now, attend : Mr. Whitely is your 

father —there can, of cone, be nu doubt of that now—and, as a father, 
you are called epon to nga aml to lve him, Very well, Now, although 
we have Irequently of such things, and have frequently seen them 

he stage, T bold it to be imposible for you at once to 
imgy of affection for him which a child ought to feel for a 
+h, although they may be indeed engendered in infancy, time 
tnd constant communicatian alone can tablish. But your position is one of 
even greater difficulty than that: your affections as a child having been 
eagrassed, chenshed, and ripened ly the luye and fostering care of another, 























inquired Louise. 
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you are called upon suddenly to transfer those affections from him whom 
{you heve ever believed to be your father, to one of whom you bad pre- 


‘know! 
“+ Precisely so,” in Lonise. ‘It is that which I feel most 
scately. Itis, indeed, ¢ lifficulty which 1 fear is insurmountable." 

**A moment's patience,” said Valentine. “That is the point to which 
we are coming. It is abundantly clear that if, under these circumstances, 

‘were to leave this house—in other words, that if you were to leave Mr. 
wen to live with Mr. Whitely—you would feel, to say the least of it, 
excessively awkward !”” 

“Oh, I should be wretched !—perfectly miserable!” 

“Exactly. However highly you esteem Me, Whitely, however 
sincerely you might respect him, or however anxious you might be to love 
‘Nm, you would be conscicus that you possessed! not those feelings towards 
him which « child ought to have towarts # parent—for thote feelings wast 
be established by degrees—anit that very consciousness would render you 


vunhappy.”” 

* rould, indeed ; I might, perhaps, in time, teach my heart how to 
Jove him ; but to love him at once, as f feel that as hix child I uught to 
Jove him, woudl he impossible, and the impossibility of duing s, to me, 
would be dreadful.” 

“This, then, is the difficulty which we have now to meet. Tt is manifest 
that you will not be permittal to remain here much longer, It is scarcely 
to be expected that Mr. Whitely will consent to that. The question, then, 
resolves itself to this. I'll put it plainly, because I conceive’ thot, 
in all such cases, plainness is much tv be preferred. Will it be better, 
‘ander the circumstances, fur you to live with Mr, Whitely, or—with me!" 
ise blushed, ani! dropped her head. 
vay,” continued Valentine, ‘1 do not expect you to anower this 
question, I have unclertaken to answer it for you ; Shave to devide, and. 
really, to give expression to that which I most sincerely feel. 1 do thin 
‘that, all things considered, it will be intimtely better for us to marry at 
‘once, when, without the slichtest annoyance, you will be able to umbibe and 
to cherish by degrees those feelings for Mr. Wintely which, of course, you 
wall be anxious to entertain.” 

Valentine paused ; but Louise was still silent. 

What think you, mother?" he at length continued. Do you not 
think chat that will bethe better course to parse 

+ Why, my dear,” returned the widow, “that, you know, is an extremely 
delicate question fur me to answer, It would certainly at once da away 
with that which we conceive! to be the greatest di Ity to be encountered 

“OF course,” rejoined Valentine. “What { propose, then, is this: 
that the fifteenth be still the happy day,—that we, Loune, be, as we 
previously settled, on the fifteenth, united, This is what I propose, and 
as [ can see no objection al all to it, I hereby direct 72%, seeing. that 
you hare promised to go by my directions, to prepare fur our union on 
the fifteenth instant, not only that yo may escape that position of 
eubarrasyment which we have just been considering, but that we may 
no longer be subjected to those disappointments and delays which we have 
found so particularly disagreeable.” 

Still, with downcast eyes, Louive was silent ; her heart bea an approval, 
which her tongue, however, refused to express. 

“* Having thus,” resumed Valentine, with a smile,—“ having thus, then, 






























why dearent Valentine’ exclaimed Lonise, fervently, “*I em 
ioral, 1 seid tha I would be guided by you, Valente ; Iwill! Bat 
do.not, pray do not wish me to take ts step Before the consent of Mr. 





juite convinced that when I point out to him the peculiar ‘position 
fa which, pou Will otherwint be. plactll, fe cocmest 10° omr tmacditia 
‘union will not ‘be withheld. 2 to-day 7 iy, nncle. i ay 
Perhaps appear too precipitate if 1 name it to him to-day ; but w 
Join hemi the eveting’ they will, uo uk, Innve: been conversing. ox 
‘the subject—I will invite him to dine with me to-morrow, at our house, 
when Iwill lay the whole matter before him, and 1 have not the smallest 
doulk that, for the sake of your feelings, which, I om sure, he is anxious 
to study, he will readily mve his consent. Do not, therefore, for a 
Moment, anticipate an unfavourable answer from him; feel certain, as I 
dg, that we shall have to encounter nv opposition, and act precisely as if 
ae ae ld Lene; you have mad paratively hi 

“Twill da so," said Louse 5 ‘ave made me com! APPY 5 
you have, mdeed, proved to ma that diffcultics, when poms 2) 
Vanish, and have thereby taught me a lesson which, sf acted upon, must 
amooth the path of life.” 

“Iv is the grand secret, my love,” returned Valentine. “Bat I wish it 
were 8 ho longer ; if it were but universally known, the happiness 
of mankind in the aggregate would be very materially enhanced, for it 
would then be apparent to ail, that although men are ‘bora to troubles," 
they are also born to surmount them.” 

“Well, now, really!” exclaimed the widow, “upon my word, thin 
appears to be comparatively nothing, my love, now 

The difheulty,” said Loune, ‘docs seem to be, in a measure, over- 
come, I shall not, at all events, be placed in that distressing pusition, if, 
indecs!, we are put opposed." 

“Expect no oppusition from Mr, Whitely,” said Valentine. T om 
jeide that he will gladly agree to anything calculated to promote your 

pines.” 

ate you think 4?” 

“7 am sure of it! He has it already.” 

“He is a goud creature ; I feel that 1 almost Jove him now.” 

“Troceed with your preparauons,"" said Valentine, rising from his seat ; 
‘you have nothing to fear, nor have you any tune to ke, You will 
remember this is the tenth! | ‘The fifteenth will soon be here, Louise, and 
then, sy love !—and thea!” he added, embracing her, and gazing upon 
her with the fondest affection—** But you know the rest! I'l now detain 
you no longer ; for the preent, adieu!” And again be embraced her, 
and having given the widow, who was more than ever of hin, § 
Giial Kian he bok ther fa tears ; but they were not tears of sadness, 








knows it, hur con't know phot bur'm apout ; hur ton’t know phether hur'm 
Stapting upon my het o my beets its Like a tream 
was not my father, ant that my name was Whitely, ant nut 

you? Now fi he say that?” 

He ¢ det" replied Valentine ; **and st 1s uf course pesfectly certain that 

not have said nt had it mot been trac. 

a there’ not a pit of tout at all about it if he saxl 903 11's evitent 
ero have seat wt if he coot ; putt Vountnens, now, phot am hur to 
too? Its such wm extraotdinary 
to tise extraordmary affatr; we tant manag. to get over it, Fred, 


“Wall, I hone am hur to act, luk you? Only tell me what hur’m to 
too, ro hur'll too it 1” 

ell, we shall see. Shall we go and have a dinner together some 
whe! id 


all things in the worlt ! You are not, then, coing to tine here 











« 

Why, I dusk it will be as well for me not to ace Raven, wader the 
urcumstances: you undurstand ?” 

“Oh perfectly '—ant hur tecitetly agree with you, Where shall we co?” 

“Why, os we have just ume to run down to Greenwich, I'l give you 
some white bait, It will be a change of xcune. We'll have a quset dani 
and then immediately return. I wish to gu home early tu jon my uncle. 

Fred was highly pleavel with thus proposition, and as they started. at 
once, he seemed at once 1 forget alt tis troubles. It 16 true that on the 
way the fact uf Wiately bern,s hus father dtd occastoually accu to lunt ; but 
the thought seldom excuptel his mind: more than a moment ; foraymuch 
as he war not a deep thinker, the appearance of almoxt every new olyect 
was sufficient fur the time being 10 engtms hu attention, while Valentine, 
Deng bunself m lugh yarts, made lum as gay as if nothing of an extraordi~ 
nary character hail occurred. 

Gn erring at Greenwich they proceeded waluoat low of tine to the 
Dest bouse inthe cown, and ordered dumer ; amd until et was 
Fred amused himelf at the window by throwing expences into Ove deptha 
of the saud—t being happily low water~that sus try interesting and ragyed 
young gentlemen might dexterously dve after them, and then turn ingenioas 
somersets, to show 1 ded themselves a pieavere theesby. And u way 
sazremelyglonous to etc hc developmen pure joy which accompanied 

thee agresable evolutions, which seemed tu ly the principal twuiness of 

ther lives. They were im raprures as they jicked up the sxpences, and 
translated them freely from the mud to their mouths, a3 well to cleanse as 
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to secure them, while with ing grace for more, Fred 
jy iecxmmadinghy. Ts fae very thse for kim ; indeod, he entered 
t0 fally into the spirit of the scene, and was so much delighted with its 
chief characteristics, that when dinner was produced, he rather regretted i 
than not—a thing which never did happen to him by any mistake before. 
‘Once at the table, however, he quite forgot the mud. 
ferved the whole of his stteation from them to the scene before 
aie, and ate, and praised ing be ate; bet when he came to the 


£ 
i 
i 


spirit as grace. 

‘When he had quite given in, when he felt and ex; himself 
sure that he was Hones Velentine recalled his Tiuenbon to the sy bared 
penition in which he then stool, and after having 
‘various points connected therewith, he explained to hi 
then dining with Unele John, and that it would, in his judgment, have an 
excellent effect if they were both unexpectedly to join them. To this pro- 
ponition Fred was at fiest most unwilling to accede. ‘* Hur shall pe so very 
awkward he; “hur sha'n't know how to act, nor phot to too, nor 
phot to say. 
POTWhy.? aaid Valentine, ‘you have but to act a5 you would under any 
other circumstances, There will be no necessity for you to allude to the 
matter: 1 question, indeed, whether the subject will be mentioned this 
evening at all." 

“* Put it's unpleasant, look you. Hur'd rather not, intect.” 

“Well, I'll not press it ; but I'm quite sure that nothing wonld delight 
him more ; and a» you ate his son, while T am his son-in-law neatly, 1 
think that we ought to begia now to du all in our power to please him, 

“Phy, my poy!” exclaimed Fred, suddenly throwing himself back in 
the chair, with his eyes, mouth, ancl arms very widely extended, —"' phy 














Here the idea stopped his breath again. ‘Phy 1" he resumed, at 





“phy, phen you marry Louey, you and I shall pe protkers-in-law, 

Ait Wail, T newer heard of anything to come up tovthat ! 

it never strike you before?” 

‘aver! —cootness knows it, now, that will pe peautiful, inteet t 
we all other things in the worlt! Oh? hur ton’t care now a pit 










Well, 
cr 








hen, shall we go this evening 2” 
“1h, yes ! burl co, say po, bur'll eo ; hur shall feel very awkwart, 

t hur'll co,” 

Meret chink it wil he better.  Tesides, it will break the ice. In few days 
you will bave to live with him, you know.” 

“Hur unterstant. Very coot. Yes, hur think it will pe peter. Put, 
way oT =the es of unr Being prothers-in-taw 1° 

‘tle dwelt upon this idea fur tome considerable time, and carried it out to 
1 great extent, and viewed it in every shape with pleasure ; in fact, the 
subject in all its varied ramifications at intervals lasted him until they 
returned to town ; indeed, it may be said, until they entered the room in 
which Whitely and Uncle John were siting. 

‘To Whitely their appearance was happi He rose the moment they 
entered, and grasped dhem both by the hand, and stood and looked at them 
alternately, as the tears gushed from his eyes, scarcely knowing which gave 
‘him the greater pleasyre—the presence of Fred, or the fact of Valenting 
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having trosght him. Uncle John, too, was delighted to see them come 
im: indeed, the introduction made them all very happy, and they spent the 
remainder of the evening topether in the moat plesstit manner ponsible.” 
‘On the following dey—Valentine having, in the cours of t! ious 
evening, invited Whitcly and Fred to dine with him and his uncle at dae 
hhouse—they all met at the time appointed, and had a very 
inner ; shortly after which, Fred—as had been previously arrangal—was 
sent for post-haste by 5 and as soon as he had left, with the promise 
to return as soon as possible, Valentine opened the subject which wan 
nearest his heart. 
en Neh” said, pall, “you bave not toh mie yet how you like the 
ouse 2” 
“7 Tike it much,” replied Whitely ; ‘it is an elegant house, and the way 
ingwhich it is furnished refiects great credit upon somebaly's julgment and 
tahte.” 


e. 
Uncle John bowed anil smiled: he fl that remark to he particularly 


“Mr. Whitely,” said Valentine, with some deliberation, ‘thi 
‘as you are aware, was taken an| furnished for one spectat purpose. 

#1 ame aware of it,” returned Whitely ; “and as I guess yor whject in 
intenducing the subject now, 1 will say at once that I hope that that 
purpose will be eventually faifitled.” 

“As 3 view this,” said Valentine, ‘a3 a consent on your part, ay the 
pat ition, to our union, I am Lory) i eet age oe eae sub- 

t, to appeal at once to your as a father, and to your judyment 
sramane Of course, Mr. Whitely, 1 necd not explain to you the proition 
ff that good girh Lotise; yoa umereiacd her feekags as sell at I'da 1 of 
that J am quite certain. Hut first allow me to ask what you intend to 
do with her when yuu take her auay from Kaven's house !” 

“YP mean to give her to you :-to enjoy fur a few months her aweet 
iety alone, that our affections as parent and chill may be developed ani 

and then to give her ta you.” 

{i Gece ber to me now,” id Valentine, with great fervour of expression 
“forego the pleasure which you anticipate frum her soclety before marriage, 
and give her to me now.” 
Vhitely was for some time silent ; but after weighing the matter delite- 
in his mind, he sud, ** IC] should your immediate mariage 
—I do not know that I shall, but if 1 ahead you ‘must not attribute that 
apposition to any objection un my part to you as a son-in-law ; for 1 can- 
didly confess to you that I have none: you must ascribe it sniely to my 
desire to cultivate Femonely these ieataen of affection which 1 am, of 
coune, ansious should exist between me my child,” 

“Precisely,” said Uncle John, “1 your motive, and I appre- 
ciate it highly. Although not father myself, Ican enter into your feelings 
as a father, T must say that the anxiety you have expressed ig very 
nataral, ve 

“You see, my friend,” said Whitely, “I have been deprived of the 
affections of my children from their infancy. They have been unconscious 
even of my existence. Others have taken that place in their hearts which 








house, 





















matter in precively the same light.” 
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“To,” said Valentine, ‘I do understand that desire, and I respect it. 
Heaven forbid that I should wish it to bein the smallest degree diminished, 
But why are you sacs to calivate those felines of affection previously 
to our ig 

e Becanae, replied Whitely, “after marriage, apprehend her affections 
‘will be devoted to id 

“1 hey will : I am sure that they will: but not exclusively 1 That 
kind of ion to which J, 2s ber husband, say be supposed to be enticed 
‘will not, 1 submit, interfere with her affection for you. Women, T spore: 
hend, do not love their parents less for loving theiz husbands more. If that 
‘were the case, marriage would be destractive of the love which exists be- 
tween parents and children, and he who gave his daughter in marriage to 
‘the man whom she loved would be thereby surrendering the affections of 
hie child, —a thing of which he never dreams.” . 

1 sail Whitely, ‘I clearly see that.” 
‘ake it in another point of view,” cuntinued Valentine : “ assume that 
Lanive loves me—which I believe from my soul—is it to be expected 
that, in the event of her remaining for some time single, her love for me 
‘will'e diminished in proportion as her affection for you shall increase, or 
that, foster her affections for you as you may, she will love me in conser 
quence lees?” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“Tf, then, her affection for her father would not interfere with her affece 
tion for her lover, why should her love for me after marriage interfere with 
het love for you? But waiving that point—for under the circumstances it, 
is not the grand ane—let us look at ber feclngs in the matter without 
reference lo our own. She leaves Raven, whom from infancy she had 
Joukeit upon as ber father, to tive with you, who have been, up to this time, 
@ stranger, Conceive what her feclings must be in such # position, while: 
striving to transfer her affections from one to the other! Must it not be one 
‘of great embarrassment {Must she not feel awkward in the extreme? If 
sm, why should she be placed im that position at all? 1 wectly sure 
that whatever feeling you may have of a selfivh character—if I may in i 
miltest sense use the term—is so natural, that you cannot repudiate its 
entertainment ; but Lam also sure that you are ind 
in preference tu your own.” 

“Tm that you do me but justice,” said Whitely. 

"Do you not conceive, then,” said Valentine, “that she would rather 
‘escape the position to which I have alluded than embrace it !—that she 
Sroukd rathereto, speak plainly—te married, and then imbibe and fondly 
foster those feelings of affection for you fadualy, than be compelled to 
‘wait until have become satisfied that affection as a child has been. 
firmly eatablished ? | Which do you think she would prefer?” 

“Why, I must confess,” repliat Whitely, “that T think she would prefer 
entering into the marriage state at once. I must say that under the circum 
slances it would be but natural for her to give that the preference.” 

™ But independently of that,” continued Valentine, “asa matter of expe- 
diency, 1 would urge the adoption of this course, without the fear of being 

ag an advocate ling for myself, Your great immediate object. 
is of course to gain the ‘of Louise. Very well, How would you 
Yroceed to nccomplish this object? Is teaser or more effectually to be 
jone by opposing i fimine that step in which she believes that her rR 














lined to study her feelings 





nese ig involved, than by allowing that wtep to be taken, and 


jon 
ay dislike, but I do 0 thin that, as matters now stand, the 
surest Speediest way to win her affections is i it consent. 
Fis artes hee reece a ee teed a aoe 
that your great object is to see het happy it will force the conviction that 
you fondly love her, and will thereby mspire her with fond love for you.” 

“1 am inclined to agree with you,” sad Whitely ; ‘Tam quite inelined 
to agree with you. You have put it very forcibly and very correctly. I 
dig bot sec it in that light before. Having set her mind upon marriage, 
certainly my consent would be more pleasurable than my opposiuion, how- 
ever mildly, or with whatever arguments it might be urged. There is no 
absolute necessity for any farther delay: that is quite clear; and as by 
withhokting my consent I now perceive that I should be studying my own 
feelings alone, it shall not be withheld. 1 give it freely. 1 have 30 much con- 
fidence in you that I will willingly accede to whatever you may propose, Sbe 
‘has bad, poor mel, sufficient trouble already. 1 feel now that I ought not 
to appoint her in this matter again, It the day be named—nu matter 
‘ow eatly-you will meet with no oppasition from me.” 

“1 felt certain,” said Valentine, ** that I should induce yoa 10 take this 
riew of ihe matter; but T am not ow that account Jess liappy in having 
nce .” 

“Upon my life, though,” observed Uncle John, ‘1 didn't sce it in that 
point of view : much es I desired the settlement ‘of this affair, I thought 
that another delay of 2 few months must have taken place, axa matter of 
‘course. . 

“That was certainly my impression,” rejoined Whitely, “Lat I perceive 
the force and justice of Valentine's observations, and I therefore need not 
ask if Louise is—1 will not say anxious, but—willing for the marriage to 
take place immediately," 

“Oh!” ried Uncle John, playfully, “they have settled it between 
them, there is nu doubt of that. It was all arranged, my frend, before 
wwe knew a worl about the matter.” 

“As far as the consent of Louse 1, concerned,” said Valentine, ‘it 
certainly was: after much persnasiun on my part—for [shad far more 
difficulty with her than I have had with you-~ Louie did consent, Lut only 
‘on the condition that [ succeeded in obtaining the consent of her father."" 
‘Gallon she make that a swe gud non /” inquired Whitely, with moch 

ing. 

= Judeed she did; and urped it with great cammestness.” 

“God bless her! Got bless her!" exclaimed Whitely, with a broken 
‘voice, as the tears sparkled in his cyes, “God blew ber ! 

4 She is a jewel,” said Uncte John, “a jewel! You are a happy fellow, 
‘Vel—a happy fellow.” 

“I believe him to be worthy of her,” said Whitely ; **1 am sure of it 
‘Well,” be continued, addressing Valentine, ‘‘and when is the day to be?” 
“Why, as the Gteenth was fixed before the secret was , 
thovght it would be as well not to alter the day. I therefure propose that 

‘the ceremony take place on the fifteenth.” 























man. 
Of course not,” anid Valentine; ‘* I anticipated that, and have 

it in my own mind thus: that on the morning of the fourteenth she leaves 

Raven's house with my mother, to take up her abode here ; that we dine 

here together on that day, and that the bext morning you accompany her 


from here to church,” 
ill a 7, * that will do. I quite approve of that 
arrangement ; it will do very well.” 

It wax accordingly thus settled, and immelliately after the settlement had 
taken place, Fred returned in high glee. Louive had introduced him to 
Miss Lovelace, a young Indy who was to be one of the bridesmaids—and of 
all the moat peautiful cirls he had ever seen in the worlt, with the single 
exception of litle sister Louey, he was the most peautfal, and cootess 

new it! 

‘This, of course, was quite sufficient for Valentine to go on with. He 
seized it with avidity, and rallied poor Fred in a style which prodaced 
roars of lauphter, fe assailed him at every point, and Fred met bim in 
& manner tuo droll to be resisted. Ie again and again declared that he 
felt himself tw love and dun’t care if the whole wort] knew It 1 Time 
the remainder of the evening was spent merrily, and at en 
teh the bonse, souch delighted, ied is gs 

Valentine, however, was determined communicate to Louise the 
pleasing rewult of his consultation with Whitely, without delay. He had, 
therefore, no soaner seen Whitely and Uncle John home, than he walked 
with Fred to Raven's, and found that Loutse had been expecting his arrival, 
her heart having told her that, however late it might be when the party broke 
‘up, he would call, When, therefore, he entered the drawing-room, she flew. 
to meet him, and with a look of intense anxiety, read the expression of 
succeas in his countenance, and was happy. 

“Why do you loak so intently at me?” asked Valentine. * Is it 
to see if I have been taking tuo much ?”” 

“No,” rephed Loune, with a playful movement of ber head, “it is not 
that. You know why J look at you so eamestly, You know that it is to 
read that which I feel that 1 do read, the fact of my father having given 
his concent. Tt iy ao, is st not 2 

“My denrest it is,” said Valentine, who then sat beside her and 
explained to ber all he deemed it necessary for her to know, and having 
impreysed upon her how worthy Whitely was of her affection, he drew one 
pictare of happiness, and left another behind him. 

Te was then past twelve ; but as the night was calm, though dark, he 
decided on walking home, notwithstanding he knew that Uncle John would 
not retire tillhe retumed. He had scarcely, however, left the house, 
when an emaciated form, with an aspect of madness, burned. past hima, 
muttering incoherently to himself, and then suddenly stopped, and then 
hursied On again, and then again stopped, and tumed, and then again 
hurned oa, alternately langhing and 5 

Valentine, when the form turned, dita sudden thrill. THe bad certainly 
seen that Gyure before! Who could it possibly be? Resolved on being 
satisfied, he quickened his pace. Ayain the figure stopped. He passed it, 
werd, on reachimg the nest damp, turned, that the hight, ly falling upon the 














Wi ‘—mad ; obviously mad! His 
tke a fend. 

“ont Heaven !” thought Valentine. ‘* This, indeed, is a dreadful 
retribution I—Do you not know me?" said he, addressing Walter, and 


taking ‘his arm, 
bed can't we it!” cried Walter, fixing his upon Valentine, 
wildly. Xo There 30 proof, I must beaut lid sot courder 





Let me go home !— home.” 
sard Valentine. “Tell me where you live." 

Let me go. J aust not he detained. You have 
no proof, Ftell yoo! Ha, ha! No proof no proof! Do your worst t 
No provf!—T'll wt be detained 1” 

‘aving saddealy dinengaged his arm from Valentine's grasp, he hurried 
op, atl muttering wudly to himeel, and occrwonally giving 8 mnntieal 

wackle, 





‘Valentine now scarcely knew how to act : should he give hun in charge 
of the police, or follow him? He had spoken of home. He might then 
‘be going home. Valentine knew not at all where be lived, but eventually 
decided on allowing bim to proceed without interruption, revolyed, huwever, 
‘not to lose sight of him until he should enter some house, He accorilinghy 
kept a few Legg behind him ; but, in order to do so, he was commpetled 
to walk as fast as he possubly could, and sometimes, indeed, to run, for 
‘Walter's pace could nut have Leen much less than six miles an hour, 

On reaching Bloumsbury Square, Walter suddenly stopped ; but as, on 
tuning sharply round, he saw Valentine approaching, he kept on, and gut 
into Holborn, where he increased his peal, being evidently anaious to 
avoid all pursuit, Valentine, however, kept’ up with bim, marvelling at 
the extraordinary strength he displayed, and eapecting every moment, of 
course, that be would either tum or stop at some house ; but he sll kept 
‘on, until he reached the bottom of Holborn Hull, when he tumed up 
Farringdon Street, muttering and Jaughing—clenching hiy fists, aud striking 
out with increased energy. 

Valentine then thought that his keeping behind him might accelerate his 
pace, and perhaps deter him from going m even when he reached home, 
to he resolved to crots the street and to walk on the opposite site, 

‘Seill Walter kept on. He passed Fleet Street, and when he hai done 
to he looked sharply round, and as he could perceive no one bebind him 
be slackened his pace, but st not until he had arrived at the foot of 
the Bridge, where he made a dead stand, fixing his Rupe the ground, 
dropping his hand listlessly, and muttering aloud. Having thus stuod for 
some few moments without raising his eye», he suddenly started off again, 
and proceeded over the bridge at a rapid rate, apparently most anxious to 
[ vebeconer Just, however, as he had reached the centre arch of the bridge, 

turned into one of the recesses and leaped upon the seat. In an 
eK 
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‘wretched 
ihe aes opening rccrs ham 

How want pouibie oak Bim? How could he be saved? = “‘ Police! 
ppotice t ‘heip 1” shouted Valentine, darting to the 





CHAPTER LXVIIL 
dn which the History draws toa Conclusion, 


NEARLY the whole of the following day Valentine was endeavouring to 
ascertain if the body of Walter had been found; bat his efforts were 
unsocceful. He took a boat at the Tower Stairs, and was rowed far 
down the river, stopping to make inquiries al every point, but could hear 
nothing of him ; nor could he communicate with his family, not knowing 
where they resided. He could, therefore, do nothing; and although he 
strongly felt tMat it would have been better had he arrested Walter's: prro- 
‘on perceiving his madnew, and placed him at once under restraint, 
could not reproach himself under the circumstances, seeing that he had 
done that which at the time appeared to him to be most advisable ; still 
the dreadful event made a deep impression un his mind. 

From Louise, of course, this was concealed. Whitely was informed of 

it, but it went no farther : the preparations for the marriage, therefore, 
ss if nothing of the kind had oceurned) and. Valentine, in the 
presence of Louise, appeared to be as gay ax before. 

"At Raven had beet informed of ite faving been decided that Louise 
dhould leave his house the day previoudly to that of her marriage, his 
spirits now became more than ever depressed. He was indeed a wretched 
Deing, He felt that, althoagh in the midst of wealth and be 
should be thence it 





forth alone in the world without « chiki to love him,— 

‘without a friend to esteem him,—withoat a single crearure near him with 
whom he cared to associate, 

Sometimes be would shut himself up in his room for hours, and seek 
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co thing of them. The fact cloes not afflict 
them ; they are not bowed to the earth by the reflection; they can stand, 
fiance ; yet I, who in a moment of passion, 

I> peg st what you will—committed an act of which thousands 
upon thowsands ‘around me have been guilty, am thus struck down and 
tortu! _ 


“Tt aust not be imagined,” olverved Uncle John, ‘that he who, 
having committed a crimnal act, braves the world, 1 nut afflicted He 
may feel it the more, for that feeling i» uvually most acute which a man 
takes most pams to conceal 1 huld at to be imposuble for any man 
capable of reflection 1n ate popular sense, to inflict any serious myury upon 
another, or jo commit any (rime, which in his heart be acknowledges to be 
a cnme, without being ‘afbcted ‘Some men may show st more than others, 
Dut that 1 xo proof that uthers feel at Jess” 

““Oh' I tememler the time,” conunucl Raven, “when my pride 
would have vweiled, when my heart would have revolted, at the sex of 
asking any man’s fonovencss ; Lut my spirit 1s now so subdued, Tam now 
40 humble, that xf you think that he whom I have injured would forgive 
me, 1 would solicit bis forgiveness ay, even on my knees ” 

“Why, as far as his fonnseness ts concerned,” sand Uncle John, 
pausing—"' But what de yuu mean by fongseness? “As Chit tans, we are 
fought to pray for forgiveness of our trespasts a¢ we forge them that 
trespass ayainst us; but the formeness which we yey for 1 $0 perfect 
that it comprehends reception and reconciliation Hv you mean by for- 
giveness,” said Uncle John, ‘reception and reconciliation?” 

“1 would willingly give all I possess in the world to be thus forgiven by 

ona" 


that 
“You mean, of course, for him to be reconciled to you, tu associate with 
40m, to reserve you a6 nen 2" 
Uncle John shook his bead with a very, very doubtful expression. 
* ake i ny bie?" sud Prine Alags . 
Most certainly Ido. Ihave heard of men who, actuated by the vilest 
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and most sordid motives, have received and astociated with the seducers of 
their wiven, Int I never heard of a virtuous man becoming reconciled to, or 
receiving him by whom the wile of his bosom had been corrapted. 

suuch, therefore, 23 1 feel that Whitely passionately loved his wife, and as 
T know him to bea stricly honourable man, I do think it utterly impossible 
to prevail upon him to recive you now as his friend.” 

Tam," aid Raven, “quite satiahed now. But without such « full 
meconcilistion, might I not be allowed occasionally to vist his children 2” 

oWhy, that may be Tt may be managed without any formal 
consent 20 bis party Ile will not be always with them.” 

You vee, my friend-—1 know that you see and understand the position 
in which I'am placod, have studioudy kept aloof from all society : Lam 
f'nun of no family I have pot, to my knowledge, a single relative in the 
World. I bave formed no connections a0 fendships : { have not a single 
Creature to eare for me, with the exception of yourseli, Valentine, Fred, 
ind Louise : there « i & true, one besides, whose favour I would con: 
Ghintewt mean Valentine's mother but I feel that I must not think of 
that. Tf, therefore, you desert me, -if I am henceforth deprived of your 
society, and that of those with whim you are eonnected,—the world wil 
be to me a perfect wilderness ; 1 shall, indeed, be alone,” 

"Vou speak hike a man without hope,” said Uncle Joho, “Yon will 
not he decried, Twill not desert you? Valentine wall not desert you : 
for i at all hiely that You wil be dewene by Laue, whom you have 
treated with so much kindness and affection.” 

“By foend—and you have proved yourlf to th a ind indeed ie 
are all faible not that T wnh fo shield myself under this peneral propos 
on; but we are all of ws occasionally led into temptations, which we feel 
at the ume to be tuo strong to be resisted. This was my case; at the 
Period from which the tart of all my trovilley may be dated, 1 yielded to 
The temptation into which Thad been Jed but although 1 cannot expect 
that he whom by tis riding wronge wil 0 precy forgive me a 
tu receive me asa fnend, I do think that —having proved that T am not 
nly sorry for having acted as Thave done, 
reparation others may without dishunour.' 

MT woutd rather,” said Uncle Juhny "associate with a man who, like 
you, not only feels, hut acknowledges that he is sorry for having commutted 
Eivefience, than with one who {resis that offence with levity, and affects to 
hold the opinion of the world in contempt.” 

Then ‘will you come often and sce me, notwithstanding what has 
occurred !—and dine with me. tou” 

“1 will,” replied Uncle Joh. 
agg LE Yel to Hea” hk T ned not say that Table at 

1s mont happy to see 7 girl fc 
most truly wretch” ane eh ame 

“Come, come, you must bear up against i.” 

Twill as well as T possibly can ‘but this is a dreadfol position for an 
old man like me to be placed in,” rejoined Raven, 

‘Well, well; we must make the best we can of it, These things always 
seem to be gratia anticipation, “You wil fel i no doolt bal we 
tmaat endeavout to let you feel it as litte as possible.” 

TMi dear end, 1 Rane o right to expect this Kindoes fom you.” 

“Yea, you have; you havea right to expect kindness from every man 
who protenes to be yuur friend. Bat let os sor pomene about it, Aitbough 









wat anxious to make all possible 
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we cannot do all, something may be dove; &nd you may rest assured of 
te teat tae mpi was indeed subdced, spain and banked hi 

Raven, whose spirit was i cain in thanked him, 

and the gratitude which be warmly express was tneigeed. Te hd feel 

im — very, very grateful ; for the loneliness of his position 

[Pressed heavily ypoe Bis heott; and pone inte Mindness so igh as 

ines 





to bis heart's core: he would fly through fire and water to protect or to 
serve him who treats him with common Kindness, when he feels that he 
is treated by all but bim with scom, or who extends the hand of friendship 
‘when all other friends are gone. 

‘The conduct of Unele John may, in this. particular instance, be hy some 
Figid moralists condemned ; but let those who would condemn him point 
‘out what save penitence can be offered for injuries which cannot be re- 
dressed ; and if, on discovering their inability to do this, they still condemn 
him, they must’ deny that that heavenly attribute, charity, ought ever to 
enter the soul of a just man, He viewed the crime of which Kaven hed 
bocen guilty as an oct that could not he enpiated : hut when he saw him 
spiritless, bowed to the very carth, and broken-hearted, he would not 





frample upon him : no !—prompted br the voice of nature, he exterett his 
fond fine him, with those chasitabl » feelings which he felt that be could 
not repudiate either us a Christian or a, a man, 

Tut notwithstanding he thus lently sought to inspite him with 
ruficient strength to Dear the yang of parting with Touine, Kaen was sil 
auch dejected. He felt, indeed, greatly relieved while Uncte John was 
with him; but when he had left, he sank again beneath the prewure of 
remorse and sorrow. 

Having passet a restless picht, be rose early, and tried to mite hie 
spirits, ut in vain; on hej 1 to breakfast, he burst into tears, 

Louise, who, as’ usual, Mreticfts SME the table, rose to meet him as ne 
entered the rezin, when he took her hands and prewed them ; he then 
gazet upon her ‘mournfully, kissed her pale brow, and gared pen ber 
again; but neither uttered a word—their hearts were too full to speak ; 

they sat down im silence, end scarcely, during the me they were at 
Ireakfast, was that silence broken. 

Fred, who, like the rest, felt miserable, was the first to lease the table, 
and soon afier him Louise and the widow rettred, leaving Raven i 
sadness slone. 

“With whom shall T breakfast to-morrow,” thought he, ‘and. tor 
morrow, and tu-morrow? Henceforth I shall be desolate. What comfort, 
what joy can T hope for now! ‘This, twenty yeart since, or even ten, I 
Tight’ have bore? Thad energy then—spint- nerve? 1 could have 
struggled with it then ; but to he left thus now in the vale of years, when I 
most need the comfort which thore whom I have cherished alone can 
impart, when my faculties, both moral and physical, ate withering, when 1 
am sinking, fast sinking into the grave, s—just, just ; T admit it to be 




















train of thought which asffficted him, he sat weepin 
‘dock struck twelve, when be started op, and paced 
the room, trembling with violence. 

‘It was the hour appointed for the departure of Lauive, ated soon afterwards 
abe eatered the room to take leave, accompanied by Fred and the widow. 
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st know; my, dee chiit|” sid be, with 2 tmmulos wie, a che 
_ —in coming to me Bow, 
P feeble old saan—bowed 


|—the grave—the cold 
Fah nc Loe, puta you te et myth, 

“ i ints ly,—"* are not my > 
1 feel that you have been {0 pfe all thal a father sBould befor mercy's 
take, do not—do not—father 1!” she added, falling upon bis neck, “my 
heart will break {” 

“My child 1 I exc od Ravi, whowewtteance was ball choked, ile 
vs from his eyes,—“* my dearest you must not 
Soheagrt Weachelnes ix mint—I alone must be wreiched ! The only 
comfort, the en/y comfort I can ope for now is to see you happy —to tea, 
you happy 1 You will not deprive ms of that !~No, you will not—Béess 
yuu! Come, come,” he continued, albeit scarcely able to articulate a 
‘worl, “come : to-morrow, you know, to-morrow? You only leave this for 
aw happier home! But you will noy forget me? You will not despise me ?” 

“Never!” exclaimed Louise, fixmg her eyes earnestly upon him, 
although they swam in tears; ‘any heart tells me that, whatever may 
have happened, whatever may occur, I can never despise, I can never 
forget, 1 can never cease to fove hm by whom from my infancy I have 
‘been Ireated with so much affection." 

‘Again Raven blessed her and pressed her to his heart, and endeavoured, 
to cheer her, although tears were trickling fast down his cheeks, and be 
ae ane atte deat girl,” sail be, This parting is sad, 

‘0 ict you, my dear girl,” said he, s parti 

tury sad. Vou would say farewell to te? yeu it may be the last~ruhe last 
tae. I know Tam sinking ; my strength has deserted me ; I am getting 
very feeble ; 1 feel that I can't surviv' it long. /iw/," he added emphati- 
cally, “tin the must of my affliction I Duye*hp comfort—one consolation, 
which is, that whatever I may have 18,!645 Mtr 7 am now, I have dane 
towards ber uf whoin Iam now to be deprived ali that a parent could con 
cieve to be his duty to a child, and that she leaves me now with a heart as 
guileless and a mind as pure as when m infancy I fondly adopted her as my 
own,” 

At this moment a coach drew up to the door, and Fred—who had been 
standing at the window, apparently firm as a rock, while his were 
overflowing wnh tears—announced Valentine's arnval. Raven took Fred's 
hand, pressed it warmly, and then drew Louise aside. 

‘+ My dear girl,” said he, pruducing a small pocket-book, and placing it 
in her hand, ** before you teave me, my love, take this: give it to Valentine. 
He will take care of it for you ; but promise me—it may be my last request, 
Louise—yes, my dear, it may be my peo me that yon al not 
‘name it to your father, I know that you will not refuse to take it—for my 
sake—] know you will not; but it need not be mentioned to him, my 
dear: it nad not. You promise?” 

‘Loune then gave the required promise. Raven, in broken accents 
ne Hieaven to bless her; ee then entering, he placed 

mac in his arms, and, sobbing aloud left i 

ia utter prostration of spiril touched them painfully, Even Valentine 
was deeply affected ; Det sr iapoe hier devolved the the: 
all, his feelings were studiously cuncealed. H. 
gaiety. hut of calmness > and as he felt that the sooner they Jeft the house 
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the better, he hastened their deportere ax much as strict delicacy could 
sanction, and soon succeeded in getting them into the coach. Here he 
allowed their feelings to have free vent. He did not attempt to check 
3 but arriving a the new house, he soon sabdaed them by explalning 
ill they would accord with the feelings of Whitely, and how 
to induce him to believe that Raven still held that place in their affectiong 
which ought to be oceapied by him. 

Louise saw at a glance the justice as well ss the expotiency of acting 









» and W, % by degrees 

Louise and the widow shortly aner icte'Vslentine amd Fret, having inti 
mated that they hopet to have the honour of their company at six, Bel 
however, Louise left the room, she gase Valentine the pocket-book whi 
Raven had presented to her, and having explained to him the promise she 
had given, told him to se when she was gone what it contained. He dud 
107 it was the cover of a pocket-book merely: but he found tuerein twenty 
‘one-thousam! pound-notes, and « pachet, apparently of parchment, ecalall 
amladdressed to him, with instructions that the seal was not to be broken. 
until after Raven's death. 

“*T scarcely know,” thought Valentine, “that we ought to receive t! 
and yet, were we to retum it, i¢ would perhaps brewk his heart W 
well ; we shall sev.” 

** Hur never tit !” cried Fred, avif he hat that moment awakened from 


adeeam. 
“Did you speak 2” inquired Valenune, 
«Hor was only think apeut the treatful scene petween my wncle— 
that is, Mr. Raven—ant Loucy. Hur titn't like to let them see me, 
Bur say, my por, how tull he must pe now, without anypotty apout him ! 
Hur wish he was cuing to dine with us today, after all ; hur too anteet.!" 
Fred,” saud Valentine, today you must on no account suffer his 
ame to eccape your hp.” 
“No, har know, her know it's only to you. Put as true as huro 
alive, hur wish he was com: to tme with ws." 
‘You would rather that he shoul dine with us than Miss Loveta 






















No, coviness, no, Put 1s she coming, my poy 2--is she coming?” 
1¢ will dine with us, of course, Are you really im Jove with that girl, 
Fred?” 


“Over het ant cars {Put isn t she a peautifol creature 2” 

“(She appears tu be avery sweet gurl. But I shall know moze about 
Jer in the moming. J shail hare to kbs her to-morrow, you know—~all 
day long T shall be at it." 

“phot! kisy Miss Lovelace 2” 

“As the bridesmaid, of course.” 

“Is that the etiquette of the pusiness? If it is -oh ! hur wish hur was 

1 Anc yet hur ton't, peeause then bar shoot pe mamet te Loucy, and 

‘Shoot have to love nopody pesites. Put hur ton't think her coof kiss Miss 
Lovelace! Hur think har shoot plush too much, and tremple. However, 
harm very clat you tult me she was coming, pecause hur must oo ant tress 


‘8 Hitle for tinne?.” 
indispensable. Lut sill you fint go with me?” 


‘$f course! That isi <a 
« Anypbere in the worlt !”” repli 
i orld Vibemines and they left the house at once 

nnd proceeded 16 2 jeweller's, where Valentine purchased several rings, but 









“Let us start, then, 





‘On arriving at the house, were graciously received by Louise, who 
wainoed them to Mas Lovelace the ony seanger present aad then 
iddresed herself almost exclusively to her father, whom she thereby made 
fectly happy. Fred to get to one of the windows with Miss 
‘and while Uncle John and the widow were conversing abogt 
sundry domestic arrangements, Valentine was giving various instructions 10 
the servants, bat more expecially for the cake to be produced in the event 
of is arriving in tne forthe deven. "le was, however, bat a short ime 
abtent, and soon after his retura to the drawing-room «dinner was announced, 
wthen Whitely of course tuok Louise, and Valentine Miss Lovelace, which 
Fred thought particularly hard, Ie sat, however, nest to her at table, 
sich wen gent cmaolatin sot then he cooky cat! Hem 
very fairly ; the wine, tuo, he managed; he also disposed ol 
tale c‘fuh, lut after that he hel no taore appetne than an infant’ The could 
not tell at all what to make of it. He was more thin half inclined to 
become alarmed, He dul fancy at one time the breast of a chicken ; but 
tan t happened that on its being before him he caught the eye of 
Misa Lavelace, the breast of the chicken remained untouched. Heheld cit 
tae somenkere aboat the oldest thing in ey hat tet wich be cone 
sidered more particularly odd, was the fact that Miss Lovelace arranged it 
0 that her eyes met his every moment. He had no idea that her imme- 
diate ohjcct was to give him every scope to take wine with her, No: tht 
indeed was the very thing he was anxious to do, and he tried to da it 
but the very mament her eyes were turaed towards him 
raging expression, he ateried his, anil looked extremely 
stupid. To his purely prvste feelings thia was very distreving, while it 
‘was not very pleasant to Mit Lovelace, for she certainly did try very hard 
to give him courage, and thought it very odd that it should be without 
succes. At length, being quite ost of patience, she yave the thing 9 
When he became more composed ; still he never in his fife made so frightfl 
a dinner !—the quentity be consumed was out of all character tefl 
indeed, 20 tnfiag wat the amount of food he partook of, that, ut 
cake was produced with the detsert—eccording to the’ insructions of 
‘Valentine {who conceived that its production caskl not be very incorrect, 
as they were by themselves), when Fred fully made up for lost time ad 
setting to work upon it with amazing zest. 
There was, however, one at the table whose enjoyment was 
that of any other person present present, and that was Whitel He fot i 
Ths felicity waa tranquil, bat hin eart was filed wit 
Uenete "ieeaddcZascd himsli ‘chiedy to Teouse, ath hrm he Gl more 
thas ever charmed, and whose name be appeared to be unable to pronounct 
“a Sty et Sito be up early in the being the host 
to be up in the morning—tex 
for the ceremony to take place—ihey sat but « short time ora 
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their wine. Bat certain considerations which wich bed reference to the repeme 


Green Sect se 


incle 
and the bridegroom had been di it had not soak provers 
ae him vdepesl 


On this happy oecasion Louise Jookel more lovely than ever. She 
ras dressed with extreme nentnest, and thit imparted to her nypesrance 
‘an additional charm, while from her eye softly beamed a look of fond 


jon. 

“* Well, now, inteet,” said Fred, addressing Miss Lovelace, as Valentine 
and Louise were, exchanging terms of endearment, “phot an hut to 
too, look you, phen hur'm in church? Hur've peen looking over the 
pusiness, put cootness knows hur can fint no instructuos inteet neither for 
you nor for me, look you !~-phot have we poth cot te toot 

+ Why unfortunately,” replied Miss Lovelace, as her merry eyes twinkled, 
“we have to do nothing but tu stand and look “on. 

“Tit you say unfortunately 2” inquired Fred with much emphasin. 

“Why—I think-—yey—I'm ite inclined to believe that I uhd, Hut do 
you wate to have something tv do” 

“ Tecititly {ant something to say. 

* Anette do Te Wher atemsréable colncidence Suppose we inrist 

having something to say !—suppose we are married at the same time!” 

“PITOnT spore all other-—putt foo you mean—-eootness knows too you 
relly 2 mean that? ye 

Why"—-said Miss Lovelace, archly hesitating- ~*‘ not—exactly,”” 

“Now that 1s too pat !—pecause of you tecititly tit, inteet the pusiness 
shoot pe beet 4c 

"Your politeness is eunspicvous., 1 appreciate it Detieve me. ut 1 
am song ‘spose to think, that sf we defer our marriage it will perhaps 
taking all things into conuderation—be ay well 

“You are a very creat tease o me,” xaid Fred, “ant coctness knows it. 
You first raise my hopes, ant then tash them to the crount.' 

‘Had Fred studied for a month to make a furmal declaration, he could. 
rot more effectually have imparted to Misy Lovelace the knowledge of hew 
matters stood. She, however, prudently did not make it appear that she 
knew aught about it, and continued to address him in the most playful 
syle, without apparently giving it a single thought that, with her playful- 
ess she was dealing destruction to his peace. 

"The time for starting now arrived, and the carriages dashed up to the 
door, when Whitely tok the hand of Louise, and having fondly embraced 
her, be blessed her with fervour and Jed her forth with prisle. 

‘On arriving at the church, Valentine saw a figure anxiously hurrying 
into one of the curtained pews near the altar. He merely caught preted 
of that figure, but be knew it in an instant to be Kaven. He was, how- 
‘ever, silent on the subject, for as he alone had scen him he was anxious, of 
coune, bari Lenorgs the fact of his presence ee bapeaegiy 

« Fength the nape ‘ceremony commenced, af its progress 
Sirmness of Louise sever deserted her for an instant. Whitely shed tears, 
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toed vo did the wilow aad Uncle while the eyes 0” Fred sparklea, 
ta il EE 
ceremony was 
at the Wan eet ha d a deeply-ds sigh anda 
respouse proceed from which the broken-hearted Raven had 
cored fe woudl have gos to him willingly, had it been oaly to shake 
hands with bim in silence; but 25 this was im ible withont being 
he tried to forget him and the agony which he knew he 
that day especially have to endure, and he so far succeeded, that on leaving 
the church i 4 thoughts were fixed on his beautiful bride, 
‘On their return home they sat down to s sumptuous breakfast, and all 
Lar inspi jired with wuicty and joy. 
‘he castiage been ordered at twelve, to convey the bride and 
tition Miss Lovelace, and the widow to Brightan—where, as originally, 
poser, the honeymoon was to be passed—the ladies immediately after 
Prelttant retired to ‘prepare for their journey, and thas occupied themselves 
‘antil the hour appomted for their departure had arrived, when, ste 8 a 
wiont warm and affectionate adiew, they started with the 
that Whitely, Uncle John, and Fred should join them at Brighton yn 
‘morrow. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
Brings the Histery to a Chow, 


Ture life and adventures of Valentine as a ventriloquist may be sakl to 
have ended with his marriage. He did—for the pure gratifcation of 
Louise - mdulge ocensionally im the development of his power ; but as he 
found that in proportion ax the sirencth of his assumed vorce increased, 
that of his natural voice diminished, he more generally contented himuclf 
with a relation of the various scenes which his peculiar faculty had enabled 
him to produce, and never failed to excite by such relation the greatest 
aint 


we 18 wife Louise was most devoted and most happy. Before marriage, 
words had passed between her and her Valentine, indicative of the posses- 
sion of a haxty temper : that spe which was to be attnbuted solely to her 
having been petted and spoite, was now happily entingushed. She seemed 
to live upon his smiles ; aim was tu make hum happy. 
frown ever Nered upon fer a brows no wonl of repr eprrot ere pamsed 
het lips, He ave her indeed but tittle cause for repro"; for while in him 
ino viciout habits had been engendered, he had scen far too much of the 
fiat en be drawn by its aang © ephemeral follies Ppt the Ages if 
‘and permanent peace; but independently of everything whic! 
taight ogee have been apposed tb to bem cance, she felt disincined at ‘a times 
to notice any slight accidental irregularity, which morbid minds are too 





Prete fg constmae into neclet, and the disinclmnation was based pom the 
-of that all: it matrimonial secret, that wives, to be happy, 
ust study at al? times the ha of their husbands. 


* Lapeer hehe gece may, “OT a yd all married 
‘people enjr 1 ichicity w! ‘We experience ; but if a de marriage in, 
Ferrel man indent be's delight sate of my des 

"To tha Valeatine would reply : ** The felicity which we enjoy is expe- 
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‘epeod only by thote who, ike wt sive to promote each other's happiness, 
prep Ripe 20 affectionate, 
as T have; ba ‘ot with all that, T chould not be ba id T not believe thal 


that advantage, a dear little wife, who re deelope, 80 You Ge both 


qualities, he mast be, as I am, happy indeed.” 
weit ‘thus they lived, devoted attached to each other, cherishing 
confidence and love. 

Paven did not long survive the blow inflicted upon him by the loss of 
Louise, On the morning of her marriage, he returned homie after the cons 
mony in a state of extreme wretchedness, and was in consequence, for 
several days, confined to his berger dat by'virtwe of great care and skilfal 
{gatment on the part of his physician, he rallied, and when able to get 

t again, he sent, ina letter, in which his whole histury was conlensetl, 
and in which he again and again expreved hia contrition for what had 
occurred between him and the wife of Whitely, a formal proposition of 
marriage to Valentine’s mother, declaring earnestly, that the remainder of 
his Ife should be devoted to the task of promoting her happiness, 

‘The widow, on the one of this proposal, scarcely knew how to act. 
‘She consulted Uncle John, Valentine, and Louise also; but as frum neither 
could she extort a single wort of advice, she was cumpclled i fall back 
papas her own judgment, and the result was that she gracefully declted, on 

specific ‘of her having resolved not to marry again. 

petit well considered refusal, delicately expressed, was a death-blow to 

Raven. He never, indeed, teft the house alive after that, Ie considered 
his fate to be thereby sealed, and, as he ascribed it to the fact of his being 
despiaed, he gave tame up to despair. While on his death-bed, he w 
frequently visited by Unce John. Valentine, tov, often saw hint, ant when 

of dissolution, his spirit was xreatly cheerwl hy the presence 
finde The Salt, however, which her visit excued had the effect of 
accelerating his death. " Shortly after her departure he ceased to breathe, 
while in the act of praying fur her prosperity. 

To Valentine he bequeathed the whole of his wealth, and although be 
had lived for many years in a style of splendour, so strictly had he kept 
aloof from all society, that had st nut been fur the mere sake of appearance, 
Valentine and his uncle were the only two persons by whom he would. have 
been followed to the grave. 

Nor did Whitely long survive him. The cruel treatment he had expe- 
tienced while confined in the asylum had so effectually undermmed Tis 
constitution, that when the excitement which gave bun an unnatural strength 
had subsided, he gradvali aly sank. In his Jaxt moments, however, he had 
the 5 ier of bean ‘attended by his children ; he was comforted in viewing 

happines and thus he tranquilly died. 

bare his death, Fred married Miss Lovelace, and “‘ goorlnews knew 
it.” Iewas 2 long time before she would give her consent—although the 
affair had been to all intents and settled at Brighton—but at 
Tength she really could not tor eee ib he was such an extremely 


-aatured sou! ‘had so happy disposition !—was so attentive, 49 
so affectionate They I 






i wogeiics, and io’ duc couse of 

Sievhad a sory fa family of children ; but if the truth must be told, she 
most moat coin did ride the high horse, roughshod too, over the proud pre- 
Position as a man. Sometunes he would attempt to reason, 
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+? [with her ; but it was of no se, she could beat him out of the feld. 
stood no chance at all with her there. ‘Be often thought that if she could 
only wndersand» ite Welah—that being the tongne in which be was most 
floent—he should have a better oS earn eee eer se 
‘trong arguments, to ‘on her to. enphonious 
gure, bat in vain; Teall not cole, soveng thal ether ethou 
‘and he was therefore comupelled Rpemurgragre gs it up. Fred was not unhappy 
far, very far from it. ‘He loved his Caroline, ant the loved Nie” 
* Toot Lowey," be oceasonally inquired of Valentine, toes Lovey ever 
pounce apout, my poy, and plow wp, look you 
“ Never !" replied Valentine, “ she Be air gentle—always amiable !” 
Well, inteet, then, cootness knows, Cary’s not like hes. She's a coot 
at heart a very coot ciel inteet ; pat hur must sa) fit f sha wer 8 
little more like Louey, har shoot ke it ali the petter. She 
Hke 4 princess phen sproat ; i's quite peautiful to pe aoe, put A ope 
he gots home, itis not inteet so peautifal ! Hur ton't wish to aye sogie 
we against Cary, nor woot hor say a wort to any other creature preath 
put if hur coot put make her understant that it woot pe most tecitedy 
petier if she were always as milt as Louey, hur shoot like it, look yon, 
apove all other thing in the worl.” 

Fred, however, never did succeed in prevailing upon Caroline to 
understand sue, His very inability tu ce his b's formed an 
insuperable bar to his perfect success, although this was not 30 great a 
thing as might have been expected ; for notwithstanling the existence of 
this bas, she was very well considering, when she had her own way ; but 

whenever he wished to have his, of offered the slightest opposition to her 
will, t became sinetly necessary for him to look out. 

‘They vested Valentine constantly. Me was poor Fred's adviser, alth 
he never interfered : Caroline needed no adviser ; she found that she hot 
manage matters very well without ; bat although they often dined with 
Valentine, Louise, and Uncle Joho, she never by any accident exhibited 
there the = she had aciuired, which made things pleasant to 
all; and thus year after year their sucial intercourse continued to be unin 
terrapted. 

(ne morning, as Valentine and Lanise were walking towards Pall-mail, 
their attention was attracted byan extraonlinary-looking cabman, who, while 
bowing to them and smiling, and raising his hat, seemed to be in a state of 
general ecotary. Valentine shook bis ith 2 view of intimating to im 
Unat biy services were not required ; but the fellow—about whom there was a 
fret rleal of style, for his cravat was tied in the newest knot—was not 
daunted with this rebuff, but continued to smile and to mise his hat, and at 
length drove up to hem, when Valentine recognied him—it was Horace. 


Ey 











og Nha, Horace 1" he cried with an expression of amazement, hy, 
how Tog have you been at this work” 
A tlensel ax months, come the seven-and-twentith." 


“Well, call upon me,” said Valentine, giving his card, “we'll talk 
ting ane what ex be Se ay 
De tet me drive you home,” said Horace. “I want a bit of felicity 
just at this time, and that will be about the thing.’ 
* Well" said Valentine, ‘be it 20;” and when he and Lovise had 
Oe aring ot te Reus Th fed ow is seth alscrity, 
a artiving at jorace froea his seat sit 
ani potaroels moat nevdd nse ia 
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“Come in,” then said Valentine, ** the servant shall hold your horse.” 
“You are very polite,” Horace ; ‘* but he never’ stirs without 
me, except upon the stand, But you may,” added he, addressing the 
servant, with & waive of his hand, “you way give an eye to the animal I 
“Now, then,” said Valentine, when he and Horace had entered the 
perlour, “Tet us have a glass of wine. How are they all at home?" 
“" Polly is pretty salubrions,” replied Horace ; “Dat the old lady's no 
things, She bas never been right sioce the governor walkel into 
water. You heard of that affair, ” 
‘tes Taaw its happened to be on the Urge at the very time 
“What, did he’ leap off the bridge? How was it? Do tell mez we 
never could leam.” 
Valentine explained, and with 10 much fecting, that he drew tears fiom 








eyes of Horace! 
“* After all,” said Hlorace, when Valentine paused, “it's of no use for a 
man to go crovked! in this world, It's sure to come hone to him5 
he's sure to be served out m seme way. That property of uncle’ 
you know all about ‘What good did it do us? Why it flew hke 
chaff before the wind! Twenty shares in this clodge, flty shares. in 
that, and a hundred shares in the other : safe to tum up sometung 
out and out: safe! And so they did: they ali turned up wretched 
swindles, and thus the money was dodged away. The day on which 
we missed the old governor, an eaccution was in the howe, and there 
‘were we without the money even te buy a ley of mutton. OF course, 
stick was regularly walked off: we hadn't a bed to lie upon, nor 
& gvidiron to cook @ mutton.c Starvation looked us right {ull in 
the face, and starved we must have been beyond all dispute, had not 
the old ‘lady luckily found a bo uf pawnbroker's tihety—far everytlun 
portable had been pletiged—whuh tickets we gradually soll, and for a 
Week or two managed to get a bellyful of sictuals with the proceeds 
He then narrated the sad scene of distress he and bis femaie companions 
had passed throwzh—and the crvel refusal af queadam fiends to televe 








“+f was willing to do anything in the would, [ut was able to get nothing 
in the world to do. But although sorely terupted, | would not come an 
felonification. 1 made up my mind to that, come. what might; although 
it certainly was a very roiten position for a fellow to be placett in, without 
twopence-halfpenny in his pocket, and without a frend whom ‘he coukt 
borrow twopenceshalfyenny of, What did I know about any kind of trade? 
Nothing, Look at the way in which Twas brought wp! What cold T 
dot Tshould not have cared if F atone had bud to grab my way Ouewgh 
it: I should not have cared af Yd had no une to look to bat myself, 
Yd have trotted into the army if that had been all, or gune on board a 
man-of-war, I'd have gut a crust somewhere for myseit ; but there were 
the women '~what were they to do? ‘That wax the pull! T couldn't 
Jeave them ! None of ws could earn a penny. They hal strong thoughts 
at one time of taking in mangling, but we hadn't enough money to get A 
machine. Nor would the washing dodge do, for they hadn't stub, while 
there was not a creature under the canupy of heaven who would give them 
“rnd for a hatports of scop. 1 tried to raise muney on my own pencnal 
secarity ; but that was no go; they wouldn't have it, although I offeral 
them anything per cent. And thus we went mudd’ing on for weeks,—I 
out from morning till night to get sufficient for a meal, and they at home 











© Pride was the first cause, inability the second. I was too todo 
to till everything wax gone, and by that time you had left the house in 
which you used to live; and I "t fe the people there to giv, 


me your address. Fortunately, however, I managed to pick up a few six. 
pences by assisting the grooms to rub their horses down, and so 0a, which 
‘arried me on fur # while ; indeed till one of the grooms tumed livery- 
stable keeper, when, fancying that I knew something about a horse, be did 
‘the handsome, ard put me on a cab, which suits me very well, and J have 
‘Deen at it ever since; and the women are, of course, gathering togetber a 
Nittle flesh again, sas T don’t suppose that the old lady will ever 
‘over the governor's death. However he could dream of cutting out of 
work! in that way, I can’t for the life uf me imagine, unless bel gone 
quite mad, And, to tell you the truth,—it's useless now to disquise it, 
he was never ins his right senses after that unblest kidnappit . His 
mind was always diveased, always wandering. He was always on the 
rack, continually conjuring up some spectral nonyense, continually fancying 
that his brother stood befure lim. Hut that which hurt him more than 
‘wax the fact of his Iwuther having left him the whole of his propery pre- 
chely as if nothing had occurred. That was his real death-blow. After 
that be touk to brandy, of which he drank enormous quantities; but it 
never maile tum drunk! ‘That was the most remarkable t of the com- 
It made Inim mad, doutiiess, ant desperate in bis speculations, 
he ia gone, and pethaps the less that is said of his errurs the 


Well,” aaid Valentine, “touching your present position : you must be 
doing something better for yourself torn diiving a'cab, ‘Turn the thing 
‘over in your mind, and let me in a aay or two see yon again. If there be 
‘ny kind of business into which you would Kike to enter, let me know, and 
if | eee the slightest prospect of your being successful, I'l lead you sufi- 
lent money to commence with, and you thall undertake to return it to me 


when tich. In the mean time,” he continued, writing « ue 
Porn bondsat pound," give Wis 'ws your wile aad eel her te hope Jor 


¢ shook hands with him, and geve him the cheque, his 
feelings of gratitude quite overcame him, and he Durst into tears. 

“*]1 don'l know what to say!” he cried at length. 

pincer cee ort Tan 

lorace, aleost smart ores 
ol pr cect ae pr 

gratefal earnestness. is id, ** names of my 

[poor wife and mother, I thank you” 














benevolence—it was a high gratification indea!. Being exccotingly wealthy, 
hhe had the power at his command to do an immense amount af goct!, and 
be never permitted an opportunity (or the exercise of that power to escape 
him, ‘The more happiness he imparted to others, the mure happy he felt, 
‘He was esteemed by all who knew him : be was honoured, beloved. With 
his beautifal, devoted Louise, his sweet children, his good mother, and 
Uncle John—who was always in a state of rapture, and scklom, uideed, 
whether at home or abroad, without a child upun his knee—be continued 
Jplive in the purest enjoyment of bealth, wealth, honour, and peace, 
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Maat tWudler 


“Ir Might Have Been’ 


Her Joy was Duty 
And Love was Law 


For one of the brightest poetic gems. P-T.O. 





Mas b Musen, ons sumuer s day. 1, 
Heneath bet tora bat glowed thr wealib of simple beauty and rustse health 
loging, she root, and lr mer!) ee tbe uock bud rehord from hus tree 

Bar watn abe glanead tothe Lr off town mbit from 1 bal lope locking den, 
The twine wing died, anda sage unrest aod 4 nameless longing Bled ber breast,— 
A rith, hat abe hardly date to om, fe sunt thine bets than she bad knoma 

The Judge tote alvwly awn tie lane sewuthing bis nay eben mane 

Here wis bredh to the alwle« {the appar trees teats? the ai 

dud ankesta dra fegerg bee Howe the tid th imu ado arrows Ue road 
She stomped were thy cus spre ie Lik Lay ait hie for tara bee sunall un «up 

Aad blowbed abe gave st (kink win on hy feet. bare, and hee tattered qerme 
Tanke" socd ds . iratnahe trom: 4 (acer hand was never gated 
Me epee «tbe gs Bomere we tirese of'thr sor gil birdeated tbe humm @ Bots 
Then sath der the huving nd Wo dle ther dhe tlnud wy the wea would Dring f ml 
And Maud lice let hawt torng. sn and Ber gratefull sbare and brown rather 
‘Avot Intends wlulr a phased suepeiw fevked treau her Wn lashed baet| eves 

Rhea fie ate day ners in be rade aay 

and Matter tooked and sighed "Shane Tha Vide Jorge «orice wong be 
He wondd drvny me bp tu atthe wo tune and pains and wont toe at his wane 
My Cather stom wet a broad leth const mi hncaber slvsald sash a patted be « 
t fed aied wat” atd te tabs avonld have «nem bn ta 





































































































aed athe the " 
4 he eludes Ghe hit" snd sam Sas ' 
al good as she 16 f 
{hay 
Tghts aud Wenge ot weary Uanyers wath endless Lng ws 
4nd nig sf bade and bi al h aoa que t and losing wets, 
cers fecoedd ates batt Bie abeals yaar of Rey eatih and po 1 
Janye rine 4 andl Saud was [nit tebe bed lure 
fn whens te burned so Court an old Pave a ne 
Yettes the dative nthe unt aked ¢lusce lel 
Me ake ng dio sehe tssdd hot fash at as hie hot juome 
hs itaahy gh ow by wate tied + joc ture cote and Ke 
relevent whe tomcat Ghe tt aRRe ce ML surprise 
tie is Hie lass wos read We | ged bot the Wayside well taste ol 
ie kamiali d die an ef ox adoms anid Geser Hats 
with ese ‘Ab that b was hee ama tt 
1m Catal that das the A vaide tt Tuked bee has 
Suhe wedded 490 0F unde ated unl je vplaved Fond ber dct 
aon sete waar chill heart ad Br sn 
“i ute sninie san w anew bev ah the 
And she Reatd the litle syoning browh fall over thee Toad at 
tithe shade ul the apple tees again she sew. a tile 
Abd x urtig town with Grad gra e sbe RICKL pleased eves read Ber face 
web nant kite te wally steetehied away 
wha sat by die chine s lug, doting sud géumblung v4! pie atid a, 
Ainasily toon al het abe ste Sa ated jon was tty and love as law 
saving only Feaaughe bate been 
pater aid byte bold true 
Good pity them Beth? and pats us at! wh vast the dreams of youth 4 
Vo of all aad wort ue ng pen the cadde nt ate these fcanaghe hate Bert 
Aly well! foe vb all smu swvet hope bir waee ple Butied fram humane 
dhe He reatier angels gray toll the stem Hos is grave amas Wocrrin 
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